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Art. 1.—Winckelmann, sein Leben, seine Werke und seine Zeit- 
genossen. Von Carl Justi. 3 Volumes, Leipsic, 1866-72. 


HE book at the head of this article will well repay perusal. 
Though Winckelmann exercised an electrical influence in 
his day, and attained an European celebrity, inspiring contempo- 
raries with a new conception of Art, and kindling their imagi- 
nations by a flashing revelation of the Antique, these volumes 
first give us a real life of him. Full justice has been done to the 
virgin subject thus taken in hand. Dr. Justi has performed his 
part with discriminating love and an exhaustive research which 
has made his composition more than a mere biography: it is 
an encyclopedic history of whatever can in any way bear upon 
or illustrate the influence of Winckelmann’s individual action. 
We tender our warm acknowledgments for the indefatigable 
industry which has cleared every speck of haze from the memo- 
rable and dramatic career of an extraordinary man—a career 
bespeaking interest on many scores; at its outset painful, at its 
close deeply tragical, at various points marked by curious psycho- 
logical features, and from first to last pre-eminently distinguished 
by indelible vigour in one particular pursuit. 

In the sandy plain known as the Old March, which stretches 
with dreary flatness from Magdeburg to Hamburg, lies the dilapi- 
dated town of Stendal, with grass-grown streets and tumble- 
down houses, an image of desolation, though once a stately 
stronghold of those indomitable German colonists, who won this 
tract for their race from the Slaves, and monuments of whose 
vigour are yet visible in massive gate-towers and lofty church- 
steeples, rising like solemn ghosts of the past over the sur- 
rounding solitude and decay—monuments of striking character, 
but as removed from the forms of Classical architecture as is 
the monotonous landscape from the type of Greek scenery. In 
this grim phantom of rugged Medizval existence John Joachim 
Winckelmann was born, December 9, 1711, and passed those 
earlier years during which the mind is apt to receive from 
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2 Winchelmann. 

surrounding objects the impressions that permanently influence 
after life. Nothing could be well humbler than the conditions 
of fortune which attended his birth. His father was a cobbler, 
of such scanty means, that the family dwelling consisted of a 
thatched hovel, with only one room for all domestic purposes. 
Poverty, in the full sense of the term, was the lot of Winckel- 
mann’s infancy, as dilapidation was the marked feature of all 
which the boy looked upon. Notwithstanding such eminently 
unfavourable conditions for development of intellectual ambition, 
he manifested an early desire to seek higher culture. The 
father had reckoned on his helping in the cobbling business, but 
the lad besought to be allowed to attend the town school, a 
foundation due to the liberality of former ages, where Latin 
was professedly taught. It was not a flourishing institution. 
The general decay pervading all Stendal life was also on this 
school ; still, such as it was, a course of Latin and kindred 
subjects was given, and the young Winckelmann eagerly desired 
to have the benefit of admission thereto, His request was 
acceded to, and it is recorded how the parents, simple-minded 
and devout adherents of the reformed faith, comforted them- 
selves with the thought that such learning could not fail to 
make their son a stout preacher of the Bible. Trifling as 
were the school expenses, they were yet more than the family 
means could afford, and the boy was therefore enrolled amongst 
the recognised charity scholars—they were called Currende- 
schiiler—who received a few pence as choristers at funerals and 
church services, while as wandering minstrels they sought to pick 
up from charitably disposed townsmen some trifling additional 
alms wherewith to defray indispensable payments. This practice 
was not peculiar to Stendal. The Currendeschiiler was a 
standing institution in Germany. Not a few distinguished 
men began life as such; and it is noteworthy that, besides 
Winckelmann, two other conspicuous promoters of classical 
studies—Gessner and Heyne—owed their first instruction in 
Latin letters to doles they earned as wandering minstrels. 
Winckelmann attained such proficiency that he became 
prepostor of the band; but his progress was still more re- 
markable in other branches, notably in classics. The only 
lessons at which he showed inattention were those of divinity, 
‘It was no uncommon occurrence,’ Rector Paalzow writes many 
years after, ‘for Herr Winckelmann during such lessons to 
occupy himself surreptitiously with making extracts from 
some ancient writer,’ a proceeding vainly visited ‘with due 
severity, for the orthodox old pedant adds with an almost 
audible groan, ‘that for all this there was no changing him 
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therein :’ and the fact had better be acknowledged at once, that 
by all instincts and sympathies of his nature Winckelmann was, 
and ever remained, a pagan in sentiment—one to whom asso- 
ciations connected with Olympus and Parnassus were more 
familiar than those connected with Sinai and Calvary. 

In this manner, however, the boy contrived to acquire a quite 
amazing amount of knowledge, when the very elementary 
character of the teaching is considered. It is noteworthy how 
at this early period we find foreshadowed qualities eminently 
distinctive of the man, Already at school he was called the 
‘Little Librarian,’ who carried in his head all the literature 
garnishing the Rector’s shelves, while out of inconceivable 
economies he would contrive to scrape together money wherewith 
to buy himself some books. Throughout life his indefatigable 
faculty for accumulating knowledge was only equalled by his 
wonderful knack for saving out of miserably stinted means 
enough wherewith to purchase coveted volumes. A youth of 
such temperament needed a higher class of instruction, a fact 
recognised by the Rector, a worthy man, who generously 
assisted his promising pupil by introduction to a compara- 
tively superior gymnasium in the neighbouring town of Salz- 
wedel. Here Winckelmann pursued his studies under guidance 
of one who was a thorough specimen of the dry pedagogue. 
In return for board and lodging, Winckelmann gave private 
instruction, and so contrived to continue his schooling until 
his nineteenth year, when definite plans for life became urgent. 
Winckelmann was painfully conscious of never having yet done 
more than knock at the outer gates of classical lore. To 
penetrate into the inner sanctum would need an University 
course, and in the way of obtaining this there were grave 
obstacles. In the first place, Winckelmann was divided in his 
mind as to the faculty he should enter. He knew that those 
he revered expected him to embrace theology, and the thought 
brought little comfort to his mind. He himself inclined at this 
period towards medicine, as the most likely study to prove 
remunerative ; but the sense of dutifulness towards his parents, 
at all times strong in Winckelmann, got the upper hand, and he 
matriculated as a student of divinity at Halle, which, under the 
spirit of criticism originally quickened by Thomasius, was then 
the most renowned school in Germany for Protestant theology 
and kindred branches of learning. But this influence, while 
elevating, also ‘narrowed the spirit of this University, confining 
excellence to particular subjects not the most congenial to 
Winckelmann’s tastes, while his cherished classics were but 
poorly cultivated. Winckelmann perceived that he would not 
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gain in the lecture-halls that flood of light he was in quest of. 
He soon ceased to be regular at lectures—those of divinity he 
was indeed compelled to attend, but it was with a wandering 
mind—and he sought to slake his thirst for classical reading by 
private study in the public libraries, pursued with a passionate 
ardour which made him an object of observation. Notices by 
contemporaries of Winckelmann during his two years’ Uni- 
versity attendance, show his life to have been still of the same 
penury as previously. From a pauper schoolboy he had become 
a pauper student, the only difference being that whereas he had 
been a Currendeschiiler he now was a Famulus, the recognised 
German University fag, who did themes and exercises for 
wealthier and idler students in return for book-loans and occa- 
sional free tickets to students’ messes. 

It deserves to be noted that notwithstanding his insatiable 
love of study, Winckelmann had nothing of the prig about him. 
The man whose whole nature brightened joyously at contempla- 
tion of the beauty in classical form, and who revelled with keen 
enjoyment in the glowing charms of southern landscape, neces- 
sarily entertained a genuine relish for social pleasures and sprightly 
conversation. He possessed eminent powers of animated talk. His 
numerous letters attest at once his urgent need for active inter- 
course and the copious flow of his thoughts. They are genial, and 
animated, and chatty, full of matter that wells forth unaffectedly 
like a gushing stream, charming and spontaneous effusions of a 
teeming mind and of a soul brimming over with buoyant senti- 
ment. The enduring proneness through life to contract and 
keep up ardent, even passionate, friendships was also a charac- 
teristic feature in him. What love is to some, a passion 
irresistibly awakened by contact with a graceful woman, that 
male friendship was to Winckelmann. His correspondence is 
couched in tones of exuberant affection—of a soul that hangs 
dotingly on the bosom of a confidant and rejoices in the sense 
of unreserved effusion, without yet becoming sentimental in 
expression. There was indeed no shred of sentimentalism about 
him, and the natural accent of his epistolary outpourings 
is in striking contrast to the unreal tone of a certain school 
of letter writers then considerably in vogue. This point 
stands in close relation to the essence of his mind and tastes, 
Warm at heart, and susceptible of keen pleasure, his nature 
was yet cast in a severe and an abstemious type. Throughout 
his system there ran an antique fibre—a fibre of antique 
thought and antique sentiment that partook in several respects 
of the Stoic element. Abounding in male friends, ecstatic 
and enduring in his attachment to them, Winckelmann never 
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entertained for any woman a passion which laid hold of him. 
There is no trace of a real love passage in his life, though, from 
some allusions in letters from Rome, it may be inferred that 
while living in the free society of artists, and amidst varied 
objects of beauty, as well in the flesh as of marble, he may 
occasionally have shown himself for moments not quite insensible 
to the physical charms of some persons of the other sex. But 
a genuine fit of healthy passionate fondness for, or even con- 
firmed flirtation with, a woman, unless exception be made for 
his relations towards the wife of Raphael Mengs, to which we 
shall allude hereafter—such a fit as will for a while control and 
make a man the slave of fascination—does not occur in the 
life of Winckelmann, It is essential to understand this pecu- 
liarity of temperament in the otherwise inflammable nature 
of this warm-hearted man. The Damon and Pythias’ vein, 
the conception of Platonic intimacy, was prominent in his 
nature, even unto becoming a cultus. He said himself that the 
friendship of his conceptions was not ‘that which Christians 
were told to practise, but the one revealed only in some few 
everlasting examples of the antique world,’ a friendship in- 
volving ‘absolute repudiation of all- selfishness.’ On another 
occasion he repeats this idea yet more clearly, making it a 
specific charge that ‘ private friendship, far from having tem- 
poral and eternal rewards set on it, is not even once mentioned 
by name in the New Testament.’ These utterances date 
indeed from a later period, but they are not out of place here, 
for they express a sentiment springing from the inner essence 
which moulded his personal relations throughout life. 

Such then was Winckelmann the student, a pleasant mess- 
mate and cheerful companion, who often appeared at the ordi- 
nary with Aristophanes or Cicero under his arm, and yet, in 
his frugal fashion, contributed to the mirth of the gathering, 
and keenly enjoyed conversation, particularly if it turned on 
travel into foreign parts. Two circumstances are recorded of 
this period which deserve to be noticed as very characteristic. 
The one is Winckelmann’s singular self-denial. There is no 
record of his having ever at any period of his life fallen into 
debt, notwithstanding the often painful penury of his circum- 
stances. The other is the marked longing shown by him for 
travel into a foreign world in which existed those objects on 
which his imagination ran. On two occasions Winckelmann did 
impatiently set out on journeys, in the character of a begging 
student, with his letters of matriculation as vouchers in his 
appeals to the charitably disposed for a night’s lodging 
and board: once to Hamburg, under the irresistible “— at 
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least to look at, and in some sense handle, a celebrated 
collection of classical books advertised for public auction; and 
another time to Dresden, under the then Elector a capital of 
splendid pageantry and renowned art-treasures, the yearning to 
gaze on which he could not withstand. Zealous as Winckelmann 
had been in his own way, that way had not been in the pre- 
scribed academical groove, and at the end of his two years’ 
term he received the merest pass certificate. He neither ven- 
tured on the customary public disputations nor did he graduate ; 
and his sole University diploma, which he kept to the end of his 
life as a curiosity, was a testimonial from the Theological Faculty, 
attesting that Winckelmann had attended lectures, and expressing 
a hope ‘that he may have reaped some fruit from them,’ though, 
it was significantly remarked, that it had not been possible to 
‘learn anything conclusive as to the actual condition of his 
mind,’ But though thus arrived at the close of his academical 
career with but a poor testimonial of qualification, Winckel- 
mann had contrived to establish a reputation which now did 
him service. The Chancellor of the see Fag Ludwig, was 
owner of a considerable library, which was in disorder, and he 
engaged to catalogue it the ardent though desultory student, of 
whose insatiable voracity for reading he had heard. Winckel- 
mann afterwards spoke of the six months spent in this service 
as wasted time, but it would seem that the Chancellor's recom- 
mendation helped him to get a place as private tutor, whereby 
he was enabled to visit the University of Jena, and qualify 
himself for a course of life certainly more in accordance with 
his natural disposition than the duties of the pulpit. 

After a stay at Jena, which on the score of diplomas was as 
little productive of results as the Halle residence, and a course of 
tuition in a family, resulting in a violent affection for his pupil, 
Winckelmann obtained, in 1743, the place of Conrector or second 
master at the grammar-school in the town of Seehausen, in the Old 
March. His salary was only 120 thalers (about 20/.). During 
five wearisome years he continued helplessly tied down to the 
thankless drudgery of having to din some elementary instruction 
into the brains of a few Seehausen lads. The reader has been told 
what kind of place Stendal was. Seehausen was a second Stendal, 
a forlorn and dilapidated hamlet, with some not unpicturesque 
vestiges of former stateliness, but then shrunk into the dimensions 
of a mere village with only two hundred and fifty inhabited 
dwellings, the inmates of which were sturdy Low German 
yeomen, whose minds were engrossed with thoughts about 
crops and the farmyard. A more thoroughly disheartening 
residence it is impossible to conceive for an ardent lover of Greek 
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letters. The tone of the: Seehausen notabilities in religious 
matters was that of undoubting Protestant orthodoxy. Winckel- 
mann had shown himself most ready to conform to all obser- 
vances, ‘taking the communion with his colleagues as often as 
he was asked to do so,’ but still he had not succeeded in escaping 
grave suspicion. The frightful discovery had been made that 
on Sundays he carried into church a Homer instead of the 
Lutheran prayer-book, for which grievous offence he was repri- 
manded ‘ with all spiritual fervour.’ This Winckelmann would 
have borne meekly, but his very soul was exasperated that the 
Rector ventured to carry his religious indignation so far as to 
cast doubts, not merely on his orthodoxy, but even on the 
correctness of his Latin. Winckelmann could not brook this 
insinuation, and it whetted his eager desire for finding perforce 
some means of escape from an intolerable slavery. To this end 
he strove now to intensify his economy, and subjected himself to 
a course of asceticism worthy of a Trappist. Bound during the 
day to drill his classes, Winckelmann devoted the night to the 
reading of his favourite authors. It is recorded that for one whole 
winter he never gave himself more than four hours’ rest in an 
arm-chair before his writing-table and without even a fire, his 
only protection against cold being an old fur cloak, At four 
he would light again his lamp to study till six, when he had to 
repair to the schoolhouse. It was not merely the love of study 
which induced Winckelmann to adopt this severe system ; he was 
actuated also with the idea that to harden his body was indispens- 
able for emahcipation from his present circumstances, His mind 
was afire with plans for realising his ardent desire to look on 
. the actual configuration of the southern world ; and while chained 
to a Seehausen class-room his imagination ran on wanderings to 
the Pyramids with a body trained to extreme abstemiousness, an 
oaken staff, and a Herodotus as the whole outfit for the expe- 
dition, The very irritation at his circumstances gave a morbid 
stimulant to his fancies, for his letters at this period exhibit 
a hardly intelligible feverishness of wild scheming. It is also 
extraordinary to note how varied and well-nigh omnivorous was 
his study at this time. There is preserved a number of scrap- 
books filled with extracts, and nothing can convey a livelier sense 
of Winckelmann’s enormous diligence in the acquisition of know- 
ledge than the laborious transcripts in these note-books. We 
find sections of early German history written out in careful 
detail, followed by pages from French and English authors, with 
numerous extracts from the Leipzig ‘ Learned Transactions,’ then 
the chief organ for literary announcements. Winckelmann 
devoted no ordinary labour to the acquisition of foreign languages, 
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especially of English and Italian ; whereas French literature had 
little attraction for him. 

Schemes of distant travel were, however, only the dreams of 
fevered moments, and what he really had to hope for was a transfer 
to some less distasteful locality. In vain he offered himself for 
every vacancy he could hear of; it was only to encounter failure, 
aggravated at times by humiliation. Family grief came in addi- 
tion to these repeated disappointments. In March 1747 he lost 
his aged mother, te whom he was dotingly attached, and so 
between aggravated official worries, sadness of heart at bereave- 
ment, and general despondency at failure in every effort to pro- 
cure some improvement in his position, things had got to a 
plight which drove him to exclaim in a confidential letter, ‘ 1 am 
now resolved as soon as possible to decamp from here.’ At this 
conjuncture, just as he was ready to rush into some reckless, 
and possibly irretrievable, resolution, a beam of comforting 
light shot most unexpectedly through the black bank of clouds 
that seemed to be closing with impenetrable denseness around 
the horizon of his existence. 

In the summer of 1748, Winckelmann met by accident 
a young graduate, who had just given up the post of amanuensis 
to Count Biinau, owner of a private library that had no parallel 


in Germany. Winckelmann listened intently to the young man’s 
account of the life he had just De and was seized with 


longing to become his successor. Under the impulse of ‘ despera- 
tion,’ as he afterwards acknowledged, Winckelmann sat down, 
and, without introduction or testimonial, wrote to Count Biinau 
offering his services. ‘Oh employ me in whatever manner it 
may please you,’ are the terms of entreaty in which he presented 
his petition, ‘Most readily will I devote myself absolutely to 
your Excellency’s service ; only place me in a corner of your 
library to copy out curious anecdotes.’ Henry, Count Biinau, 
to whom the appeal was addressed, was a remarkable man, in 
many respects. He was a scion of an old noble family of 
Saxony, and had himself acquired eminence as a statesman in 
the political fortunes of his country. Eclipsed in the favour of 
his frivolous sovereign by the more supple and less scrupulous 
Brihl, he had withdrawn to the retreat of his ancestral chateau, 
at Néthenitz, where he became engrossed in literary pursuits 
and the composition of an exhaustive ‘ History of the German 
Empire.’ He was no superficial student. At a period when 
historians were wont to look seldom below the surface of things, 
and to take readily their material at secondhand, Count Biinau 
made it the special object of his conscientious research to mar- 
shal original sources and sift the substance of original autho- 
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rities. He had in his mind a conception, that has become 
familiar to the present age, of the indispensable necessity to have 
as a foundation for true history a critical collection of records. 
What has since been done in Germany, under the direction 
of Pertz, floated already before Biinau’s mind—namely, a care- 
ful edition of early chronicles and documentary evidence. To 
this purpose he devoted an amount of industry which justly 
elicited the admiration of contemporaries (Lessing said that he 
only needed the one faculty of being able to extend time inde- 
finitely), and he collected at Néthenitz a library of such extent, 
that he kept actively employed three assistants in copying the 
materials out of which he was to compile his great publication. 
To this stern student and great nobleman—bearer of an histo- 
rical name enhanced by personal distinction, a magnate of high 
lineage, and a renowned statesman who had withdrawn from the 
giddy eddies of court intrigue to the proud seclusion of his 
splendid domain and self-made library—the son of the Stendal 
cobbler addressed himself point-blank in the terms of impetuous 
supplication we have seen. He fervently told the whole story of 
his life—his yearning from childhood for literature, his strenuous 
efforts resulting only in reiterated disappointments and a wretched 
position—and then, after a painful recapitulation of baffled hopes, 
unconsciously burst into words (which can hardly have failed to 
strike so observant a judge as Biinau), characterised with that 
indelible self-confidence inherent in superior minds. ‘Still } 
could become of use to the future of the world,’ he exclaimed, 
‘if only I were somehow dragged out of my obscurity, and could 
find employment in the neighbourhood of the metropolis.” In 
his reply Biinau expressed himself not absolutely disinclined to 
entertain the application, as he had enough work to occupy an 
additional amanuensis; but he asked for testimonials, and then 
considerately warned Winckelmann of the risk incurred by the 
exchange of a permanent appointment, however humble, for one 
which must be dependent on another’s life. On receipt of this 
letter Winckelmann was beside himself with joy. Entirely over- 
looking the fact that it contained no pledge, that all it conveyed 
was a demand for testimonials, with characteristic impulsiveness 
he considered himself assured of nomination, and actually resigned 
off-hand his teacher’s place. Happily these sanguine anticipa- 
tions were not falsified. After a short interval Biinau wrote 
expressing readiness to receive him at Néthenitz, on trial for a 
year; and in September 1748, Winckelmann proceeded thither 

to continue for six years a member of the Count’s household. 
The entry into Biinau’s service constitutes an epoch in 
Winckelmann’s life. He was now upwards of thirty years of 
age. 
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age. ‘Till then he had vegetated in a soil every fibre of which 
was uncongenial to his nature, and it is a marvel that the 
elasticity of his intellectual constitution had not been crushed 
out. At last he was transplanted into a world such as he had 
been longing for—a world of high culture and intellectual 
atmosphere, combined with the presence of objects to gratify 
the taste for art. In considering the moral effect on Winckel- 
mann’s mind of this removal, it is necessary to have a clear 
idea of how marked was at that time the contrast between the 
public aspect of things in Prussia and Saxony. The latter 
was pervaded by a conspicuous spirit of lavish splendour, mani- 
fested in gorgeous Court revels and costly displays, and combined 
with a general geniality of temperament; while throughout 
Prussia there prevailed a positively relentless spirit of parsi- 
mony, and an administrative system that was one sheet of rigid 
compulsion, enforced by the switch of the drill-sergeant. To 
get out of Prussia into Saxony was for Winckelmann what for 
many has been the getting out of Russia—escape from a land of 
tyranny and serfage. Though born and bred in Prussia, Winckel- 
mann’s detestation of it amounted to frenzy. He called it ‘ the 
land of despotism.’ ‘My skin shivers from head to foot,’ he 
writes once from Rome, ‘when I think of Prussian despotism, 
and of that flayer of mankind, who will continue to be an object 
of universal detestation, and to blast with an eternal curse the 
country already blighted by nature, covered with a Libyan sand. 
Meglio farsi Turco circonciso che Prussiano. And ‘on another 
occasion he says, ‘My country is Saxony ; I recognise no other, 
and there is not one drop of Prussian blood in me.’ 

This rabid repudiation of his own specific place of birth is the 
more curious, as coming from one who in a remarkable degree 
felt the patriotic sentiment. It has been often noticed that earlier 
German classics evince a want of national feeling. Winckelmann 
is most certainly not open to the reproach. While his tastes and 
studies were in the direction of objects far removed from the inte- 
rests of the age he lived in, we find Winckelmann always giving 
expression to a strong German feeling. Over and over again the 
word ‘ patriot’ recurs emphatically in his correspondence in 
reference to pending political events, and it is never applied 
otherwise than in a decidedly national sense. There is, indeed, 
one circumstance narrated, quite touching in its indication of 
the strong love of olden home-associations, which to the last 
kept its hold on Winckelmann. When domiciled in his self- 
chosen Roman country, a voluntary alien to the land and the 
faith of his birth—himself become an Abate—clothed in rustling 
robes of silk, the domestic familiar of a Prince Cardinal, amidst 
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the soft-warblings of southern notes, and the luxurious enjoyment 
of all the pleasures his heart most delighted in, Winckelmann 
would in the early summer morning solace himself on the ter- 
raced roof of the joyous Albani Villa with reading—not in Aris- 
tophanes, nor in Cicero, nor yet in light Italian verse—but in the 
well-thumbed copy of the old Lutheran hymn-book, out of which, 
as a Currendeschiiler, he sang in Stendal. The fact is one well 
to remember, if we would know what sort of a man this Winckel- 
mann really was; for there is something inexpressibly affecting 
in this echo of Teutonic sentiment vibrating poignantly to the 
heart of the expatriated cobbler’s son, athwart the folds of 
sybaritic existence, in the melody of a rugged hymn that breathed 
overpowering sweetness, because associated with the recollection 
of having first heard it when rocked far away on his parents’ 
knees in the sand plains of the Old March. The man who under 
such peculiar circumstances of life could retain such genuine 
affection for the associations of his early and dreary existence, 
however he might profess to be an apostate, never could become 
a renegade to his kith and kin, This strong German vein 
manifested itself in a not less characteristic sentiment of instinc-. 
tive dislike of the French. ‘ Amidst other things I praise God for, 


is also this, that I am a German and not a Frenchman,’ he writes 


from Rome. He detected the literary conceit which disfigured 
the genius of that nation, and it is _ remarkable to what 


a degree he carried his antipathy. This sentiment, no doubt, 
had much to do with a milder view he took in later years of 
Frederick the Great. During the occupation of Saxony and the 
catastrophe of its Royal House, Winckelmann’s indignation at 
the success of ‘the flayer of nations’ grew to white-heat. But 
when peace saw his patrons back again in Dresden, and subse- 
quently the Prussian freebooter came out in the character of a 
commander, who thrashed foreign armies gloriously, and notably 
the legions of swaggering France, Winckelmann’s heart could 
not restrain the quick beats of delight at the tidings of great 
national victories, Indeed he became so appeased that for a 
time he seriously entertained a proposal that would have made 
him exchange as his permanent residence Rome for Berlin. It 
is of no substantive importance what Winckelmann’s political 
feelings were; his fame for posterity rests intertwined with 
antiquarian labours. But psychologically for comprehension of 
what he was in the flesh—of the wide and lively sympathies 
embodied in his nature—it is well to note how little anti- 
quarian studies warped away his sympathies from contemporary 
occurrences, and how, in this fact, resides, no doubt, in great 
degree the secret of that fascinating influence which Winckel- 
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mann’s conversation is acknowledged to have exercised on those 
with whom he came into personal contact. 

Nothenitz was not above an hour’s walk from Dresden, offering 
every facility for enjoying the many advantages of that city, 
while proximity to the capital brought thither a continued flow 
of visitors, The notices of Winckelmann’s life during the first 
years of his stay are meagre, but there are enough traces of 
his activity as a copyist to show that he had no idle time of 
it. He was set to compile a division of the Count’s library 
catalogue, and as if an evil fortune would pursue him, the 
division assigned him was that of books connected with Church 
History, and particularly the lives of saints and martyrs. That 
was not however his whole occupation. Note-books made at this 
period show with what assiduous industry he sought to profit 
by the varied stores in this great library. Subjects the most 
foreign to his favourite classics, as for instance, early German 
chroniclers, and the origin of Feudal and Imperial rights, occu- 
pied his attention, while he besides made copious extracts from 
an astounding number of English and Italian writers. We find 
him studying Burnet, Clarendon, and Shaftesbury,—the latter 
was evidently a favourite,—while one volume is wholly filled 
with manuscript transcripts from English poets. This volume 
really constitutes an anthology from writers of the Restora- 
tion and Queen Anne period, Milton (whom Winckelmann 
admired greatly), Butler, Pope, Waller, Cowley, Congreve, 
Addison, and Thomson, are all laid under contribution. Nor 
is Shakespeare omitted, though Dr. Justi has observed that 
the extracts could all have been found in quotations, so that the 
evidence is faulty as to his ever having read the text. This 
wide range of study, branching out into fields the most remote 
from classical associations, is particularly curious as having been 
pursued at the very period that immediately preceded his taking 
a capital step, to which he was solely actuated by the irrepressible 
determination to secure access—no matter through what means— 
into the longed-for Elysian fields situate for him on the other 
side of the Alps. 

The chief interest of this Niéthenitz period concentrates 
itself in the circumstances that led Winckelmann to deter- 
mine on making a profession of the Romish faith. On this 
head much mystery prevailed at the time, resulting in not a few 
incorrect statements. Contemporaries at a loss for precise data 
had recourse to guesses. A prevalent story was, that having 
been employed by Biinau to buy books in Italy, Winckelmann 
had fallen under the influence of Italian blandishments, according 
to some, or had become affected by the reading of Greek Fathers, 
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according to others. Goethe was nearer the truth in his indica- 
tion of personal agencies that had been at work, though he was 
wrong in charging Biinau with having shown selfish indifference 
to Winckelmann’s wants. There is no foundation for the 
assumption that Biinau’s conduct had anything to do with 
Winckelmann’s resolution. The whole process of his conversion 
is now unrolled before us in uncomfortable detail. Never was a 
change of religion made with so absolute an absence of religious 
fervour. Henry 1V., when he ventured on what he called his 
perilous leap, was a paragon of fervour in comparison with 
Winckelmann. Desperate impulsiveness prompted the step which 
landed him in tlie Biinau circle : but the step which removed him 
out of it was exclusively the result of deliberate calculation. He 
had come to the conclusion that to attain the cardinal object of his 
life—a protracted visit to the land teeming with.classical asso- 
ciations and the choicest specimens of ancient art—it was in- 
dispensable, in his pecuniary position, to secure the assistance 
and abiding favour of certain powerful interests; and these he 
had satisfied himself he could not insure more certainly than 
by making a profession of the Roman Catholic belief. 

Already during the second year of .his residence at Néthenitz, 
Winckelmann showed signs of inward restlessness, and revolved 
how to make his present situation a stepping-stone towards the 
goal upon which his eyes were ever intently fixed. There was 
much in the atmosphere of Dresden life to inflame a mind 
already disposed to ruminate on Italy. The tone of society 
resembled that which prevailed in this country under James IL, 
one of frivolity combined with religious professions, The country 
was Protestant, but the dynasty was Catholic; and its gay mem- 
bers readily compounded for a career of dissipation by promoting 
the stealthy operations of proselytism. Italians were special 
favourites at Court, for they were at once skilled in the arts 
of divresion and adepts in the service of the true Church. 
An individual of very high influence was the Court physician, 
Bianconi; so was likewise the Elector’s Jesuit confessor, Leo 
Rauch, by birth a German, but an Italian by education ; and 
particularly the Papal Nuncio, Count Archinto, who seems to 
have been admirably qualified to play the courtier, the diplo- 
matist, and the churchman; a man of pleasure, who kept a mis- 
tress, and yet a priest who was a first-rate hand at angling for 
converts. It was this wily Roman ecclesiastic who performed 
the chief part in the drama of Winckelmann’s change of faith. 
On the occasion of a visit to Néthenitz, the Nuncio is related 
to have been shown over the library by Winckelmann. The 
shrewd Italian noticed the intelligence of his cicerone, and an 
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acquaintance sprang up that was not allowed to drop. In a 
letter of March 1752, Winckelmann hints at some negotiations 
with the Nuncio, which promise to secure him an improved 
position. But the Nuncio, though always most affable, never 
would enter into specific engagements, confining himself to 
merely vague though encouraging declarations, Suddenly it 
reached Winckelmann’s ears that a report of his intended apos- 
tasy was abroad; and he was seized with terror lest Biinau 
should hear of it. He accordingly sat down and wrote a truly 
painful letter to the young Count’s tutor, one Berendis, who 
was one of his confidential intimates. He authorised Berendis 
to contradict the report emphatically, and yet with the incon- 
sistency of a flurried mind virtually admitted that he was 
hanging back only because he would insist on satisfactory 
preliminary conditions, In reply, Berendis tendered truly 
friendly advice; he urged that whatever Winckelmann might 
resolve to do, he should act openly towards Biinau. The advice 
so given was followed, though the effort cost much pain, for 
Winckelmann nervously dreaded the manner in which his patron 
would receive the communication. He announced that he had 
entered upon negotiations with the view of becoming for a year 
or two librarian to Cardinal Passionei, as great a book-collector as 
Biinau, and a man of European reputation, for whom even Voltaire 
expressed his high respect. Biinau was a strong Protestant, and, as 
an historian he showed decided bias against the Roman hierarchy. 
He bluntly stigmatised apostasy as an act which branded a 
mark of shame into conscience. But uncompromising though 
his principles were, Biinau on this occasion again displayed the 
considerateness that is inspired by knowledge of the world. 
Disregarding the little suppressio veri in the omission of all 
reference to the fundamental condition to profess Romanism, 
Biinau went straight to the point. The shrewd diplomatist 
at once laid his finger on the pith of the bargain. He warned 
Winckelmann not to act lightly, without having previously 
secured the guid pro quo. There can be little doubt that the 
statesman’s caution made impression on the hovering neophyte. 
The decisive step was again adjourned several times, although 
the day had been fixed. Nor was Winckelmann satisfied when 
at last the Nuncio was induced to come to particulars. Pushed 
into a corner, the latter showed a paper containing an offer 
from Passionei to assign Winckelmann lodging and the paltry 
salary of 36 ducats a year. This disclosure operated like a 
shower-bath on his religious fervour; and a rupture seemed 
imminent, when the Jesuit confessor stepped forward with the 
assurance of an annual allowance of a hundred florins, It deserves 
to 
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to be recorded that this priest proved a true friend. Whatever 
motives may have actuated him, he never failed to be as good 
as his word to Winckelmann. Nevertheless, the decisive reso- 
lution still hung fire on various grounds, He was to have been 
received on June lst, but once again he contrived ‘ to evade the 
fatal step.’ 

It is as if Winckelmann had been torn inwardly with dis- 
tracted feelings, and that the final resolution was taken under 
the spur of a chance impulse. There is a story, resting on 
the authority of a statement purporting to have come from 
Winckelmann himself, that what determined him was the fact 
of his happening to hear himself pointedly alluded to from a 
Protestant pulpit ‘asa stray sheep,’ to be held up to reprobation. 
An account of his actual reception into the Church is given in a 
letter to his dear friend Berendis, written immediately after the 
event. It furnishes so vivid a narrative of the painful struggles 
he went through, and the circumstances connected with his reso- 
lution, and is so curious from the ingenuousness of its admissions, 
that, though it travels over ground already trodden, we here 
subjoin a long extract. Let the reader especially bear in mind 
that this letter was written very few days after the solemnity :— 


‘Unique Frrenp anv Brorner,—* When I kept silence, my bones 
waxed old through my roaring all the day long,” Psalm xxxii. 3. Brother 
mine, I have, alas! made the fatal step I avoided with difficulty a year 
ago. Oh, friend, hear me and weigh my grounds. My health is not 
to be helped but by change. Here all mental recreation fails me, and 
loneliness becomes bearable but through uninterrupted work... .. 
No happiness is before me (think well on this), no retreat is any more 
open. I sought to drag on the matter. After Easter I went to the 
Nuncio, as he was reported to be on the point of departure, to take 
leave and recommend myself to his good recollections. It was more 
than a year since I had seen him. He overcame me with his unex- 
pected affability; he almost embraced me, and I am at a loss whence 
he got of me so high an opinion, as I could not expect from the Father 
Confessor. “ My dear Winckelmann,” said he, while continually 
squeezing my hand, “follow me; come with me; you shall see I am 
an honest man who does more than he promises. I will make your 
fortune in a way you have no conception of.” All this made no 
impression. I said I had a friend I could not leave. . . . A whole 
month elapsed, during which I revolved within myself in indescribable 
disquietude . . . When, at last, I saw that there was nothing for me 
to hope in the future, then I took my resolution, and, through the 
Confessor, informed the Nuncio that I was ready to make my pro- 
fession secretly into the Nuncio’s hands, but not to go away before 
having completed my work here. The joy of the Nuncio at this first 
conquest during his Nuntiature, perhaps in his life, was intense, and 
the act was performed in his chapel, where he appeared in Ponti- 
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ficalibus with two of his priests, and with the assistance of the 
Confessor. I afterwards entered his closet with the Confessor, where 
the Nuncio reiterated his assurances, with the declaration “I shall 
inform their Majesties the King and Queen, and you Reverend Father 
will ask of the King the money for his journey when he is able to 
come. You are personally known to the Electoral Prince,” he said to 
me, “and can reckon on the protection and help of the Royal Family. 
I will again strongly recommend you, and, as I have to depart, you 
Reverend Father must look after his health.” . ... That Father was 
desirous to administer to me the Sacrament, but was prevented by his 
having to leave next morning, and so this was done privatim on the 
8th... .. Alea jacta est ; nothing more can now be done,’ 


And then comes a postscript, with this astounding ejacula- 
tion from a neophyte, but which is painfully illustrative, in the 
unveiled crudity of its expression, as to the inner workings of the 
mind :— . 


‘By our sacred and everlasting friendship, brother mine, I here 
solemnly affirm, that if only I knew of some other way I now still 
would take it. For what do I care for the Court, and these scoun- 
drelly (hundsféttische) Priests.’ 


These words, as written at that particular moment, may well 
shock. Yet, in their coarseness, they are the forcible expression 


of such a paroxysm of inward uprising as momentarily overcomes 
control, At no time did Winckelmann trade in hypocritical 
masquerade, but his nature was too refined to indulge habitually 
in coarseness. There is another utterance of his from a later 
date which, in the withering simplicity of its confession, has 
something overwhelmingly tragical:—‘ At no time have I let 
the word expire on my lip; truth has ever been in all matters my 
device ;’ and then, with the low hushed tone of conscience speak- 
ing to itself, he added, ‘ except in one point— Religion,’ 

The immediate consequence of Winckelmann’s profession 
was a change of residence to Dresden. The final parting from 
Biinau was painful, though it did not involve a rupture. Biinau’s 
feelings were those of commiseration, while Winckelmann retained 
grateful affection for the ‘ protector, benefactor, and friend, who, 
on my own application, plucked me out of darkness without 
having any knowledge of me. He used to write to him 
from Rome, and mourned Biinau’s premature death with heart- 
felt grief. It was due to no failure on the part of his Catholic 
friends that Winckelmann’s departure for Rome was postponed 
for a year. He was desirous of completing in Dresden the pub- 
lication of a book on which he was engaged, and which, as his 
first literary effort, constitutes a singular instance of late de- 
velopment notwithstanding precocious genius and great mental 
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activity. The ‘Thoughts on the Imitation of Greek Works’ 
were inspired by a feeling of the inferiority of modern art. It 
was a protest against the principles of the Rococo style, at 
that period generally in fashion, and nowhere more so than at 
Dresden, In this respect the treatise was calculated to wound 
personal susceptibilities. But, in addition, it already contained 
the germ of Winckelmann’s subsequent teachings, and the ex- 
pression of his cardinal doctrine in Aésthetics, that the dis- 
tinctive feature constituting the superlative excellence of Greek 
Art consisted in ‘ the dignified and calm grandeur of attitude’ 
in which its works were moulded. Here already Winckelmann 
waged war against the contortions and distortions of the Bernini 
school, then so much in vogue. Notwithstanding the pronounced 
taste of the Court for the bagwig style of Art, this book was 
received with marked favour, and produced considerable sensa- 
tion. The Father Confessor took it under his especial coun- 
tenance, and obtained the Sovereign’s permission to have it 
dedicated to him. ‘This fish shall get to swim in his proper 
water,’ was the King’s gracious expression, and Winckelmann 
saw himself a popular author, and a man publicly countenanced 
by high protection. ; 

It was September 24th, 1755, that Winckelmann at last set out 
on the pilgrimage he had so long yearned to be able to perform. 
His stay in Rome was to be of two years’ duration, for which 
term he had assurance of an allowance out of the King’s privy 
purse. Ultimately, the grant was extended over six years, though 
at a reduced scale, for during the last three years it amoun 
to only 100 instead of 200 Thalers. The distresses of a disastrous 
war then weighed heavily on the Saxon Court, or the interest of 
his ever staunch friend, the King’s Confessor, would certainly 
have secured him an ampler provision. The fatherly care of this 
watchful Jesuit visibly hovered around Winckelmann throughout 
his progress towards the Holy City. We find him travelling in 
company with priests, and at various stages hospitably lodged 
at Jesuit houses, The road taken was through the Tyrol, by 
Verona, Venice, Bologna, and Ancona—the same Winckelmann 
travelled again on his last and fatal journey; and it is note- 
worthy how different were his feelings on the two occasions in 
regard to every object that met his eye. The votary who, after 
years of hope deferred, is now at last entering the garden of his 
soul’s yearning, actually manifests no sensation of pleasure as he 
advances into Italy: on the contrary, all his expressions of 
delight are expended on the beauties of the northern world 
which he is leaving: The loveliness of Tyrolese scenery, the 
grandeur of its Alpine landscape, are the objects of his ecstasy. 
Vol. 136.—No. 271. c ‘On 
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On the whole journey the passage through Tyrol has been to 
me the most charming portion.’ . . . ‘I felt happier in a village 
at the bottom of a hollow, surrounded by snow-clad moun- 
tains, than ever in Italy.’ He inwardly vowed on his return to 
make a halt here ‘ to enjoy moments of delight.’ As he passed 
near Trent into an Italian population, he was disagreeably 
affected by the immediate appearance of ‘ poverty and dirt.’ 
Even Venice could not fascinate. ‘The first glimpse,’ he ad- 
mitted, ‘took by surprise, but admiration vanished very soon.’ 
The weather was raw, and he hastened away, without even 
having visited the Library of St. Mark. With Bologna he was 
somewhat better pleased, which was due to the kindly reception 
he encountered from the brother of the Dresden Court physician, 
Bianconi. But during the remainder of his journey he felt much 
out of humour at the dirt in the wayside inns, and the first view 
of the Roman Campagna produced only the depressing impres- 
sion of ‘a veritable desert.’ In this anything but cheerful frame 
of mind Winckelmann entered the Eternal City through the Porta 
del Popolo on November 18th, and took up his quarters in one of 
the many lodging-houses frequented by strangers in the Pincian 
region. Even Rome seems for some time not to have been able 
to awaken a cheerful temper. In his first letters he grumbles at 
countless discomforts—eating is very dear, and of ‘swinish 
quality ; the noise in the streets at night so intense as to pre- 
vent sleep. (It is well to remind the reader that at this time the 
Piazza di Spagna and neighbourhood constituted a sanctuary 
under the ex-territorial privileges of the Spanish Embassy, an 
Alsatia swarming with bad characters, who defied with impunity 
the Pope’s Sbirri on the watch in the adjoining streets.) , But 
after some weeks Winckelmann’s tone shows symptoms of accli- 
matization. In May already he gives expression to the hackneyed 
sentiment that ‘the longer one knows Rome the more one grows 
to like it.’ He now recognises the delightful fact of his having 
got into the atmosphere of a congenial existence—of his actually 
moving in a world of Art, where, free from the social con- 
ventionalities to which he had hitherto been tied, he could 
indulge in the character of an Artist, and live in unrestricted 
intercourse with men wholly given up to either the study or the 
practice of Art. 

The foremost intimacy struck up by Winckelmann in Rome 
was with Raphael Mengs, then only’ twenty-seven years of age, 
but already an artist of European reputation, on whom exce 
tional honours had been conferred, the Academy of St. inks 
having elected him one of its body. The circumstances which 
led to Mengs’ presence in Rome illustrate well the singular esti- 
mation 
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mation in which he was held. Having as a mere lad attracted 
the notice of King Augustus III., he had been named Court 
painter, and when the Catholic Court Chapel in Dresden was 
being constructed, he received an order to paint the altar-piece. 
This Mengs affirmed he could do only at his leisure in Rome, 
where, accordingly, he was allowed to take up his residence 
for many years. He had an artist’s fondness for display and 
magnificence, and was fortunate enough to be able to indulge 
these likings. He was a petted favourite with Royal per- 
sonages and the recognised prince of contemporary painters, 
maintaining an ample establishment, and living upon ‘a footing 
of equality with the magnates of society, The pride of art 
—the punctilious sense of what was due to the intellectual 
excellence of his calling—was strong in Mengs, even to arro- 
gance, and he keenly resented the slightest fancied disrespect 
to his claims. At the same time, he was not a mere con- 
ceited worldling, who valued the relations of life solely by 
the standard of selfish advantage. In the streets of Rome his 
eye was caught by the beauty of a young girl at a time when 
he was engaged in sketching the head of a Virgin. ‘Ecco 
la Madonna che tanto cerco!’ was-his exclamation; and, 
attended by her mother, the girl sat to him. Her name was 
Margherita Guazzi, a beauty of the people, such as are not 
unfrequently met with in Rome, and furnish models for painters 
—splendid types of animal beauty and passionate natures 
in the rough. There is little culture in these creatures, and 
Margherita was no exception, for she never learned to read or 
write. Nevertheless, the fashionable artist not only made her 
his wife (which was nothing out of the way, for similar ties 
have repeatedly been contracted by the most fastidious men), 
but the painter of His Spanish Majesty, who had a ship of war 
assigned for his transport when he travelled, who was lodged in 
the palace, and lived as a member of the Royal Household, 
compelled the stubborn rigidity of Spanish etiquette to recog- 
nise this unlettered Roman model as the legitimate partner of 
the King’s Painter, and to admit her to all the protege of his 
court rank, There is no instance of a more thorough bending 
of the knee by conventional grandeur in homage to talent than 
this triumph of Mengs over the pride of Spanish ceremonial. 

At the time of Winckelmann’s arrival, Mengs was still 
engaged on the interminable altar-piece for the Dresden Court 
Chapel. It might have been thought unlikely that these two 
men could have contracted a violent friendship for each other. 
Winckelmann was boiling over with enthusiasm and passion; 
while the fastidiously methodical and punctiliously haughty 
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Mengs was a lump of frigidity. ‘The one was ever animated 
with the volcanic fire of intuitive genius; while the coldly 
eclectic nature of the other was in its intellectual actions solely 
moved by the unimpassioned mechanism of studied calculations. 
Yet one bond of affinity existed, which instinctively knit together 
these souls spun in so many different fibres. Each in his 
own method, and with widely different powers, had made the 
attainment of the same goal the object of his lifetime—namely, 
the understanding of the principles of classical Art. Mengs” 
pictures have long ceased to have attractions. The want of all 
individual character, the thinness and methodical frigidity of 
both composition and execution, have made them distasteful 
to our generation. But this type of academical lifelessness 
resulted from the artist's absorbing devotion to the strict 
imitation of classical prototypes. Winckelmann therefore 
found in Mengs the very complement he stood most in need 
of, namely, that acquaintance with the technical manipulations 
and exercises, without which no work of Art can be actually 
produced. In Mengs he met with one who with unrelaxing 
assiduity sought, in antagonism to the licence of the Rococo 
school, to revive the grave correctness of classical form in 
reproductions worked out with elaborate care, To us the result 
achieved seems indeed painfully meagre, the feeblest pos- 
sible imitation of the {mere externals of classical compo- 
sition, colourless copyings of high-Art designs bearing stamped 
on their face the marks of constitutional impotency in execu- 
tion. To Winckelmann, however, the works of this imperfect 
imitator appeared as the productions of one who was the 
reviver of genuine Art principles. He calls him ‘a Phenix 
rising out of the ashes of the first Raphael to teach the world 
what beauty in Art signifies ; and again he ventures ecstatically 
to affirm that the ‘ essence of all recorded beauties in the figures 
of the ancients is to be found in the immortal works of Anton 
Raphael Mengs, court painter to the Kings of Spain and Poland, 
the greatest artist of this and possibly of all times.’ It is true 
that Winckelmann’s taste in painting was in many respects 
open to challenge. Nevertheless, his sense for beautiful forms 
always appreciated the excellence of Raphael; and already 
in Dresden he emphatically expressed intense admiration for 
the San Sisto Madonna, when the pre-eminent qualities of this 
painting were by no means generally admitted by critics. 

Under these circumstances, an enthusiastic friendship was 
established between the two, ‘This acquaintance, writes 
Winckelmann, ‘is my greatest bliss,’ and he became all but an 
actual member of Mengs’ establishment ; the daily welcome guest 
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at his well-appointed table, and his inseparable companion in 
peregrinations through galleries. ‘ Many are the hours we spend 
together ; he nourishes me with his knowledge, and, when he 
is tired, then I begin to expound my ideas.’ The corre- 
spondence soon affords evidence of the practical fruits of this 
perpetual exchange of mutual outpourings. Hardly more than 
a month after his coming to Rome, we find Winckelmann 
alluding to an important work on the anvil, much of which 
was already sketched, and for the execution whereof he greatly 
relied on the advantage of Mengs’ counsel. Shortly after 
we hear that this great work is to be a treatise on the taste 
of Greek artists, and that the beginning had been made by 
a description of the statues in the Vatican Belvedere. ‘This 
labour absorbs me to such a degree, that I think of it wherever 
I go and wherever 1 am.’ But as day after day the marbles in 
this gallery were inquiringly scrutinised and discussed between 
Winckelmann and his ‘sole critic’ Mengs, the scope of the work 
enlarged in his eager mind, until what originally had been 
conceived as a mere descriptive catalogue, an improvement 
on Richardson’s ‘Guide to Roman Collections,’ ripened into the 
grand idea of a History of Art. Once conceived, the plan was 
strenuously pursued, and from this time almost every letter written 
by Winckelmann contains some allusion to the great task in 
which his heart and mind were henceforth engrossed. The true 
vein had been struck, and instantly recognised with the keenness 
of intuitive genius; nor did Winckelmann’s mind ever allow itself 
to be seriously diverted from the vast field it had alighted 
upon. For a season he did indeed contemplate publication of 
a critical essay on Modern Restorations of Antique Fragments, 
but after having completed the manuscript, he threw it aside 
as calculated to interfere with his great work. The spirit of 
this treatise may be gathered from the following characteristic 
reference to it in a letter: 


‘I am vexed that from regard for some modern artists I should 
have conceded to them certain superiorities. The Moderns are 
donkeys by the side of the Ancients, whose finest works we have 
not got; and Bernini is the greatest of modern donkeys, barring 
Frenchmen, to whom the palm in this manner has to be allotted. 
I tell thee never admire the work of a modern sculptor. It would be a 
subject of surprise to compare the choicest pieces of Modernitd, which 
undoubtedly exist in Rome, with the middling works of the Ancients.’ 

But what had become of Winckelmann’s ecclesiastical patrons, 
Archinto and the Father Confessor’s allies, the men who had 
encouraged hopes and held out dazzling prospects? It cannot 
be said that during the first year of his residence Winckelmann 
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met in these quarters with the reception that he might have 
reasonably anticipated. His first visit to Archinto, now Governor 
of Rome and promoted to the purple, proved decidedly dis- 
appointing. The courtly Prelate welcomed his neophyte with 
nothing more substantial than glib expressions of general good- 
will, and Winckelmann left the Cardinal’s palace with the 
resolution not again to darken the oblivious dignitary’s threshold 
with his shadow, and to be content ‘ to live and die a free man’ 
on his slender pension. During upwards of a year he steadily 
eschewed contact with Roman circles. But in the course of 
1756 events occurred which suddenly obliged Winckelmann to 
bestir himself. In rapid and alarming succession came tidings 
how the Prussians had advanced victoriously, how Dresden had 
been taken, and how the whole Saxon army had been made 
prisoners of war. The fortunes of the Royal House of Saxony 
appeared to be wholly blotted out, and in this apparently absolute 
ruin Winckelmann had reason for apprehending that the 
King’s purse would be unable to defray even the paltry pension 
which was his whole sustenance. The sharp edge of necessity 
now drove him perforce to look around with the view of seek- 
ing from Roman sources that indispensable support, with the 
imminent loss of which he saw himself menaced. It will be 
remembered how in Dresden a prospect had been held out of 
becoming Cardinal Passionei’s librarian, and that even positive 
offers had been made to him. Such, however, had been 
Winckelmann’s mortification at Archinto’s behaviour, that he had 
never even waited on this distinguished Prince of the Church 
and lover of letters. His tardy introduction was now due to 
the intervention of an acquaintance picked up in Mengs’ society, 
who himself deserves notice as an example of the eccentric 
characters to be found in Rome beneath the sable domino of 
the ecclesiastical garb. Monsignor Giacomelli was domestic 
chaplain to the Holy Father, Prebendary of St. Peter's, and sub- 
sequently Secretary of Briefs, about the only appointment in the 
Court of Rome that, as a rule, has remained outside the area of 
mere favouritism, in consequence of the special knowledge of 
Canon Law and Latinity demanded for its duties. In this capacity 
Giacomelli, under the next Pope, evinced himself a pungent organ 
of extreme anti-Jansenist sentiments, and his name is connected 
in Church history with composition of the most vehement Apo- 
stolical utterances that fanned into an unquenchable blaze the 
embers of this theological controversy. But this bitter Church- 
man no sooner got within the precincts of his private study 
and shuffled on his dingy dressing-gown than he became a trans- 
formed being. In that innermost closet, accessible only to the most 
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intimate associates, the folios of Canon Law and Dogmatic Doc- 
trine were absolutely banished from the shelves around the wall 
to make room for choice volumes, the repositories of sparkling 
wit and unbridled humour. Giacomelli has the reputation of 
having been the best Greek scholar of Italy in his day, and his 
delight was to read Aristophanes with the regularity a priest 
should expend upon his Breviary, shaking his sides with convul- 
sive laughter at the jokes of the Atticcomedian. Closely guarded 
from the scrutiny of puritanical censors, in a locked desk, lay 
the pet production of Giacomelli’s literary activity, a manuscript 
version into Italian of Aristophanes’ plays, without expurgation. 
He had laid down for himself a course of humorous reading, ap- 
pointed for the seasons of the year, like the lessons in the Breviary, 
which always finished with a story of, Boccaccio, to be perused 
before going to bed. This quaint light of the Church instinctively 
recognised in Winckelmann a brother in classical sympathies, and 
took him to his bosom. He made him known to Roman litterati, 
and, despite Winckelmann’s reluctance, insisted on carrying him 
to his friend, Passionei. 

The Cardinal was, perhaps, even a greater original than the 
Pope’s domestic chaplain. The Romans had nicknamed him 
Cardinal Scanderbeg and Pasha of Fossombrone (his native 
place), from his notoriously passionate, despotic, and bearish 
humour. His growl was, however, often worse than his bite. 
Though Passionei would exhibit himself as the veriest bear 
to casual strangers, he showed himself the most cordial of 
hosts to persons of real merit, notwithstanding an often per- 
plexing affectation of whimsicality. He received, for instance, 
the President de Brosses stretched at full length on a couch with 
wig and red cap lying in different corners of the room ; and 
when the latter, somewhat disconcerted, showed signs of with- 
drawing from fear that he had inadvertently intruded on the 
Cardinal’s repose, the latter arrested him by unceremoniously 
jumping up and pulling the President down on the sofa by the 
collar of his coat. Passionei was not merely an eccentric. He 
was a man of genuine learning, the devoted patron of literary 
merit in every quarter. He it was who presented to Benedict 
XIV. a poem by Voltaire, with whom he corresponded, as indeed 
he did with the most eminent spirits of Europe. His library, 
which he was indefatigable in enlarging, constituted the darling 
object of his existence. He called it jokingly his wife, though 
he was no jealous husband, for he rejoiced in freely admitting . 
scholars to the enjoyment of its contents. Passionei was also, 
in a marked degree, what is called in Rome an Opposition 


Cardinal. His independent humour took pleasure in uttering 
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sarcasms on men and things. He neither respected persons, nor 
did his pungent tongue practise reserve. ‘I laugh,’ he said on one 
occasion, ‘at the ignorance, the grimacing, and the petty scheming 
of my colleagues.’ He entertained an undisguised aversion to the 
Society of Jesus, and it was mainly due to his determined protest 
that Bellarmine’s canonization was defeated in Congregation. 
He took a wicked pleasure in professing Jansenism at Rome, 
where that doctrine was looked upon as something yet more 
infernal than Lutherism, or, as Dr. Justi observes, even than 
Atheism. It is affirmed that Benedict XIV., who was a 
wag, played upon the Cardinal’s well-known antipathy to the 
Jesuits: he caused the ‘ Medulla Theologica,’ of Busenbaum, 
a great luminary of the Society, to be slily introduced amongst 
the books which, every morning, Passionei’s servant laid on his 
master’s table as the literary novelties of the day. The story 
goes that his Holiness nearly died with laughter when, from an 
adjoining window in the Quirinal Palace, he espied the Cardinal, 
— with rage, rush impetuously to the casement and throw the 
ateful handbook vehemently into the street. To the presence 
of this whimsical Prince of the Church Winckelmann was now 
conducted, and was welcomed by him ‘with extraordinary 
civility.’ The Cardinal not only opened his library without 
reserve, but admitted Winckelmann within the circle of choice 
spirits he loved to congregate in his delightful retreat on the 
Alban Hills, where, divested of every shred of ceremony, wear- 
ing a flowery dressing gown and high riding boots, a huge 
coarse straw hat on bis head, and a big cane in his hand (so he 
is depicted in a drawing by Ghezzi), he would ramble about 
his beautifully laid out pleasure grounds, given up to the un- 
disturbed enjoyment of his humours and the society of friends. 
The most complete Italian freedom from constraint prevailed 
in the villa of this high dignitary. ‘One is with him,’ writes 
Winckelmann, ‘on a footing of freedom which has no parallel. 
At table one appears in jacket and slippers (if I did as he likes 
it I should come in shirt sleeves), and the conversation in the 
evening is like the din of a Jews’ school, for it requires the 
lungs of a preacher to outscream the Cardinal.’ But it was 
not all mere Epicureism and diversion in this delightful sojourn. 
Study was not forgotten amidst the charms of nature and of art. 
The mornings were devoted to serious readings, and while the 
Cardinal, seated before a portrait of Arnauld which decorated 
his own special sanctum, would read his daily portion of the 
‘ Lettres Provinciales,’ Winckelmann sought his daily edifica- 

tion in the pages of Plato, 
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prudent to frequent much this delightful retreat. Passionei was 
not a Cardinal who could help to obtain what he was urgently in 
need of—a provision ; on the contrary the favour of this caustic 
prelate was only too likely to alienate the powers on whose 
good-will depended preferment. A circumstance had besides 
occurred which might secure unexpected advantages. Archinto 
had been promoted to the Secretaryship of State, the fountain 
head of all patronage. On this occasion again the supple 
Giacomelli offered to act as intermediary, and again he did 
so with the dexterity of an old hand in the ways of Rome. 
Conscious of Winckelmann’s qualifications, and glad of an 
opportunity to entice away from Passionei so distinguished a 
follower, Archinto met him with offers of a more substantial kind 
than on former occasions; and in the beginning of the year 
1757 Winckelmann took up his residence in the Cancelleria 
Palace (Bramante’s well-known masterpiece in Campo di 
Fiori) as his Eminence’s Librarian, The post was virtually 
a sinecure, but the emoluments were also little more than 
nominal, only free lodging and occasional gratuities; but 
the change wrought in Winckelmann’s social position was 
immense. By becoming a member of the Cardinal’s house- 
hold he acquired that which in Rome is as invaluable as it is 
difficult to obtain, the recognition of citizenship. Until then 
he had been an outsider, one of that swarm of birds of passage 
who periodically visit Rome but are hardly ever admitted to 
penetrate beyond the mere shell of Roman society. By virtue of 
admission into Archinto’s household Winckelmann had received, 
so to say, letters of full naturalisation, and become as one that 
had passed the rites of esoteric initiation, an accepted member 
of the august College of Augurs, to whom the carefully guarded 
doors of Roman interiors and the close circles of Roman con- 
versazioni are open without reserve, Many a man has spent 
half his life in this most jealous region without ever suc- 
ceeding in stepping across the magic line of demarcation 
which separates the Roman world into an outer and an inner 
area, Conversion to the faith is a powerful lever in Rome, and 
yet of itself it hardly secures the warrant for unrestricted admis- 
sion into the penetralia of the Roman world. To attain to 
this privilege it is well-nigh indispensable to go through the 
semblance of some more specific profession, to wear, at least as 
a badge of enrolment, an ecclesiastical robe. Stringent vows are 
not indeed incumbent ; but as a Court dress is exacted at levées, 
so for a stranger from beyond the Alps to be enabled to be really 
at home in the Roman world, it has ever been a tacit condition 
that he should don an uniform of priestly fashion. Accordingly 
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we now find our friend going about in a black velvet robe 
with silken mantle and white neckbands, for henceforth he is 
styled the Signor Abate Winckelmann. 

When Winckelmann set out for Italy, Rome did not constitute 
the only point of attraction. There was yet another spot in 
the Peninsula, which glittered before his longing eyes with the 
mysterious fascination of a magnetic attraction. Wonderful 
rumours were current as to the discoveries made in the Hercu- 
lanean excavations, their nature being matter for eager specula- 
tion, as the objects found were jealously kept from the gaze of 
all but the few employed, under stringent pledges of secrecy, 
in the slow compilation of an illustrated publication, which 
the King of Naples fondly fancied would constitute an imperish- 
able monument to his royal fame. Any scrap of authentic 
information about, much more a glimpse at, the objects found, 
were prized by scholars as the most precious boon. Winckelmann 
had not been a month in Rome when we find him impa- 
tiently revolving an expedition to Naples in conjunction with 
his inseparable companion Mengs, As often as twelve times 
the date was fixed, only to be postponed because the dilatory 
Court painter neither would finish his altarpiece nor go away 
leaving it unfinished on his easel. The disappointment was the 
greater, as Winckelmann inwardly flattered himself that he could 
get access to privileges rigorously denied to other savants. 
The Queen was a Saxon princess, to whom Winckelmann was 
specially recommended by her brother, the Electoral Prince, in 
an autograph letter; while the ever faithful Father Rauch had 
written strongly in his behalf to his fellow Confessor at the 
Neapolitan Court. In addition, Roman friends of influence 
provided him with other letters ; so that when on Ash Wednesday, 
1758, Winckelmann at last started by himself in the public coach, 
he seemed fully equipped with the certain means of forcing the 
bolts and bars of Neapolitan jealousy. ‘On this journey a 
great part of my future fortune must depend, for it is the most 
important step I have ventured on in my life,’ Winckelmann 
writes on the eve of departure. ‘I pray God for intelligence to 
turn to good account this journey, which may prove a providential 
step for me.’ These words indicate his secret hopes. When 
Charles III. mounted the Neapolitan throne, he had brought 
from Tuscany various men of letters, whom he made members 
of an Academy, to which were entrusted the guard of the Hercu- 
lanean discoveries. Would admission into this favoured body 
be impossible for a stranger, with the advantage of special 
recommendation to the Queen whose ascendency over her hus- 
band was notorious? This was the ambitious hope which floated 
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before his mind. But despite so many favourable auspices, 
Winckelmann not merely failed in this object, but for a while 
seemed doomed not to obtain a whit more than lay within the 
reach of any chance visitor. The enviousness of Neapolitan 
cliques was intensified at the flourish of trumpets which heralded 
Winckelmann’s eminence. His first rebuff came from a quarter 
he most reckoned upon for support, the Royal Confessor. ‘This 
priest, by birth a German, was in the plot against me, and 
told me to give up all hope of being admitted to see the 
Queen,’ It was not until he had solemnly assured the priest 
that he would certainly not presume to make a petition of 
any kind, that he was allowed to present himself before the 
Queen. The Court habitually resided at Portici, where in the 
— were deposited the shrouded treasures of Herculaneum. 

ere Winckelmann had a short and formal audience of the 
Queen, after which, true to his’ pledge and to a line of policy he 
had now laid down to himself, he cautiously abstained from 
again approaching the royal presence, as if wholly indifferent to 
court interest. There was, however, one powerful man in 
Naples who could dispose of most things as he liked. This was 
the Minister Tanucci, originally a Pisan lawyer, who came to 
Naples with Charles IIL, a statesman of high capacity and 
vigorous intelligence, the chief actor in the subsequent expul- 
sion of the Jesuits, who had captivated in equal degree the 
favour of both royal spouses. Through Count Firmian, the 
Austrian ambassador, Winckelmann was introduced to Tanucci, 
on whom he quickly exercised the fascination which his lively 
conversation hardly ever failed to produce. The powerful Minister 
invited him to his table and conversed with him freely, asking 
particularly for his opinion on some antique frescoes recently 
brought to light. The French Envoy, who was present, echoed 
fawningly the ideas of the Premier in regard to them, but 
Winckel mann expressed himself with perfect frankness, differing: 
entirely from the opinions expressed by Tanucci and repeated by 
the obsequious diplomatist. The result produced by this exhibi- 
tion of independence was a permission to visit the precious 
collections of Portici. He had indeed tosign a pledge ‘to make 
no drawing nor any touch of a brush’ of any object contained in 
them, but otherwise he was allowed to inspect as often and as 
long as he liked the much prized articles within the closely 
guarded Museum. 

Winckelmann lost no time in availing himself of the precious 
concession, and to that end took up his residence for several 
weeks in Portici itself. The Head Director of the Museum 


was Camillo Paderni, a broken-down Roman painter, who 
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had contrived to captivate the King’s favour, but who possessed 
no one quality for his duties. He was ignorant, envious, and 
stupidly impatient of advice. Yet to this illiterate impostor, 
and moreover not immaculate custodian, was confided not 
merely the Keepership, but also the arrangement and critical 
explanation of articles dug up, as likewise the very delicate 
operations of excavation. No spade or pickaxe could be put 
into the ground except by his direction, and the opinion of 
Paderni was oracularly absolute in regard to every discovery 
made and every proceeding to be undertaken. It was natural 
that an inflated impostor of this water should be bent on not 
letting competent eyes look upon the daily exhibitions of his 
own incompetency. But Winckelmann had already lived long 
enough among Roman ecclesiastics to acquire the art of wearing 
a mask with ease. Without the goodwill of Paderni even the 
Minister’s permission would have been a mere piece of waste 
paper, and therefore Winckelmann laid himself out to disarm 
the ignorant Keeper’s envious suspicions. ‘1 act the part of a 
simpleton,’ he writes on April 26, ‘towards the Head Inspector 
of the Museum, the Queen’s confidant, a big cheat and arrant 
ignoramus, who already before my coming concocted plots 
against me. The stratagem proved quite successful, and 
Winckelmann could afterwards say, ‘ Paderni’s friendship had 
procured him ample opportunity to observe everything at ease, 
and to be in the Museum as if it were his own domain.’ In 
these inspections Winckelmann had the advantage of the society 
and experience of the one meritorious individual connected 
with the Museum, with whom he took up his quarters as a 
guest during his stay in Portici. This was Father Antonio 
Piaggi, a Genoese by birth, and as different from Paderni in the 
unostentatiousness of his bearing as he was by the solidity of 
his labours. 

In 1750 a library of Papyri rolls had been brought to light 
in Herculaneum. At first their nature was not understood, 
and not a few rolls were destroyed as worthless logs of cal- 
cined*wood, When their character came to be recognised, the 
intensest interest was excited in the world of letters, only to 
be followed soon by as intense disappointment. Device after 
device, each more absurd than the other, was tried by the wise 
men of the Herculanean Academy, with the same want of 
success, to unfold the charred manuscripts. One sage suggested 
the application of a hemlock wash as an infallible dissolvent, 
while a second recommended saturation with mercury ; then the 
bright idea was entertained of undoing the stiffening effects of 
volcanic heat by the action of the sun’s softening rays through the 
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lens of a burning glass, until a transcendent wiseacre crowned 
all this tissue of folly by a free use of boiling water, only to 
become bewildered at the very natural consequence of having 
reduced the objects under experiment into a mess of nasty 
black paste. Then, in 1754, Paderni pompously affirmed the 
conclusive tests of science to have established the impossibility 
of ever unrolling these calcined manuscripts, so that he con- 
sidered it better to leave them in the excavations, with the 
view of saving the space of the Museum from the mere 
accumulation of rubbish; and this opinion was generally, 
though regretfully, concurred in, The idea of recovering the 
lost decades of Livy and other treasures was therefore discarded 
as an exploded delusion, until the proceedings of Piaggi again 
unexpectedly revived hope. One day King Charles happened 
to give vent to his regret at these confirmed failures to 
Asseman, the celebrated librarian of the Vatican, when the 
latter observed that he thought he knew one individual to 
whose skill it might still be worth while to have resort. This 
individual was our Friar, then a subordinate copyist in the 
Vatican Library. The King’s curiosity became awakened, and 
Piaggi was summoned to Naples. Carefully and deliberately 
did he examine the black rolls that had baffled so many efforts, 
and with the imperturbable phlegm of an immovable patience, 
he maturely designed and slowly completed a method of pro- 
cedure. After some months the delighted Monarch beheld 
in operation that ingenious machine which every traveller to 
Naples cannot fail to have watched with keen interest, as it is 
still at work slowly unwinding the gummed leaves, which during 
forty years Piaggi himself never tired day after day in trying to 
unroll. This triumph of patient skill was rewarded by a 
permanent appointment in the Museum and a free apartment, 
in which he entertained the German scholar, whose merit he 
heartily appreciated. But Naples was no soil where foreign 
merit could thrive in peace, especially when it had succeeded 
where Neapolitan ignorance had ignominiously failed. Notwith- 
standing the favour of the King, Piaggi had to suffer much from 
the malignity of his colleagues, especially from the spiteful 
Paderni; and many were the stories about the gross blunders and 
the duplicity of this ‘dishonest custodian’ which, over bottles of 
good dana he confided to the bosom of his guest, as, after the 
day’s labours in the Museum, they sat together on the balcony over- 
looking the loveliness of the Bay in the balmy atmosphere of a 
Neapolitan spring season, For more than four weeks Winckel- 
mann resided in this most enjoyable abode, dividing his whole 
time between the genial society of his host and the Museum, the 
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objects in which he scrutinized with lynx-eyed assiduousness, so 
as to be able from memory to make those records which a 
narrow-minded jealousy forbade. his delineating with more satis- 
factory precision. 

Ardent as were his occupations at Portici, they did yet not 
-so engross Winckelmann as to make him insensible to the 
many other objects of interest in and around Naples, to which 
he found in Count Firmian a willing and most intelligent guide. 
To him it was due that Winckelmann visited the then almost 
unknown remains of Pestum. The effect on his imagination 
was prodigious at the sight of these majestic monuments, rising 
in the severe grandeur of Doric simplicity over the solemn sur- 
roundings of the weird landscape, on which they frown in 
impressive loneliness. In these massive temples of pure Greek 
masonry, the first he ever set eyes upon, there flashed on him a 
revelation of style in architecture, while he fondly beheld in them 
an earnest of many more such remains along the southern sea- 
board. His mind became fired with the ambition of bringing 
to light hidden marvels of Hellenic art. His letters are full of 
plans and schemes for this enterprise. He had heard a tale of 
whole temples standing at Velia, Zeno’s birthplace, and he con- 
fidently trusted ‘that many remains still existed along the 
desert and forsaken coast where stood the great cities of Magna 
Grecia.’ A journey to Tarentum was on the point of being 
undertaken. With enthusiasm he writes: ‘1 must procure myself 
the satisfaction to look on things never beheld by any German. 
I have put by a little money, and want nothing but a pilgrim’s 
smock-frock. I cannot expect anyone to accompany me on so 
laborious a journey, but this will not detain me, for I shall be 
rewarded by the pleasure of seeing things on which no other being 
has ever set eyes.’ ' 

In the midst of these eager preparations Winckelmann was 
arrested by tidings which recalled him to the realities of life. 
Benedict XIV. had breathed his last, and amongst those believed 
to have, the best chances of elevation figured Cardinal Archinto. 
Winckelmann felt how much might depend on his being close to 
his protector at the moment of accession, and, as fast as he could 
travel, he hurried back to Rome. As he entered the city by the © 
Lateran Gate he heard the big bell of the Capitol tolling the 
funeral knell, which ushers in the Conclave. The hopes built 
on Archinto’s success were, however, doomed to disappointment. 
After two months’ immurement the Conscript Fathers of the 
Church proclaimed Cardinal Rezzonico Pope. Winckelmann 
was profoundly vexed at an issue which seemed to close all 
prospect of his being put in a position to indulge the longings 
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quickened by Neapolitan experiences. Between the irritating 
sensations of cramping impecuniosity, impatience at the servitude 
in which he stood towards Archinto, and the dazzling visions 
kindled by reminiscences of Portici and Pestum, Winckelmann 
fretted painfully. At length in September 1758, he suddenly 
quitted Rome. Florence was the goal of his flight, and its 
cause an urgent call to perform a literary task. His absence 
lasted more than nine months, and this visit to Florence con- 
stituted an episode little less important than his journey to 
Naples. 

Readers of Horace Walpole may remember occasional 
mention of a Baron Stosch as a great connoisseur in articles of 
virtu, with some references to his character not exactly compli- 
mentary. The individual in question was one of those mysterious 
personages compounded of the adventurer, the courtier, and the 
man of letters that figure in Memoirs of the last century. By 
birth Stosch was a Prussian, from Ciistrin; his father had been 
a medical man, but the son appears early to have practised the 
supple faculties by which he contrived, without having any 
patrimony, to pass his days in luxury at the expense of princes, 
whose plans and purposes he lent his peculiar talents to promote 


in the guise of a secret agent. He was, in short, a diplomatic — 


spy of rare dexterity, possessed of all the qualities which facilitate 
familiarity with the most varied circles and enable a man to 
get on an intimate footing with the most exclusive society. For 
nearly forty years he resided in Italy, first in Rome and then 
in Florence, being in the secret pay of the English Govern- 
ment to watch the Pretender, while to the world, he was 
known only as an indefatigable collector of works of art who 
outbade all competitors, and a connoisseur whose eye was of 
unerring acuteness, It was quite in character that the agreeable, 
pleasant, charming man of the world, a sybarite in his domestic 
arrangements and a wit in his intercourse, hail fellow well met 
with Cardinals and diplomatists, with savants and with artists 
(a sketch is preserved of him by Ghezzi, with the subscription 
veramente Barone anzi Baronissimo), should have exhibited a 
fondness for pretty knick-knacks. But Stosch was much more 
than a mere dilettante ; he was gifted with that superior instinct 
for the exquisite in Art which frequently characterises the 
refined man of the world—the instinct by which, as a rule, he 
is a first-rate judge of wine and cookery, able instantly to 
detect adulteration and falsification by the instinctive keenness 
of a natural sense. Stosch had made it his especial object to 
collect antique gems and intaglios. These were then much 
sought after, and the Stosch Collection ranked as the choicest = 
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the world. ‘He has drained Italy,’ wrote Barthelemy, and the 
opinion entertained by contemporaries of the excellence of Stosch’s 
collection has not been reversed by posterity.* 

This unrivalled collection of antique intaglios had long been 
an object of special attraction for Wistiatinan who ardently 
desired the benefit of the unparalleled experience acquired by 
so pre-eminent a master in connoisseurship. ‘I have as intense 
a desire to look on that man’s countenance,’ he wrote, ‘as I have 
to look on anything in this world,’ That desire was not, however, 
destined to be fulfilled, though Winckelmann lived to receive 
much kindness at the Baron’s hands. Being at a loss for an 
intermediary, soon after his arrival in Rome, he had ventured 
on introducing himself by a letter accompanying the presentation 
of a copy of his Dresden publication, Stosch replied in most 
gratifying terms; and, unreservedly opening the stores of his own 
knowledge, he also recommended Winckelmann to friends of 
a congenial spirit in Rome. It was through Stosch he was 
first brought into contact with his future patron and benefactor, 
Cardinal Albani. An active correspondence ensued between the 
two, and Stosch, who felt himself growing old, pressed Winckel- 
mann to visit him, and, with the benefit of his own assistance, 
employ the powers of his pen and the resources of his classical 
reading in the composition of a catalogue of his intaglios, with 
a critical elucidation of their subjects. The execution of this 
ay was deferred in consequence of the journey to Naples, 

n the interval the old Baron died, leaving as heir of the con- 
siderable fortune he had contrived to amass a nephew, a man 
of the world, like himself, fond of good living, of diversions, and 
of adventure, but who wished to convert into money collections 
which absorbed a considerable dead capital. He urged Winckel- 
mann to carry out at leisure his uncle's desire for a descriptive 
catalogue, preparatory to the intended sale of the collection. The 
invitation was responded to, and this was the cause of Winckel- 
mann’s abrupt departure from Rome. 

The first impression produced by Florence was one of intense 
delight. ‘It is the loveliest spot I have seen in my life, and 
much to be preferred to Naples,’ is Winckelmann’s enthusiastic 
exclamation. His introduction to Florence happened, indeed, 
under exceptionally favourable auspices. The younger Stosch 
welcomed him with the warmth of a devoted friend, who 
sought to divine every wish in his mind, and was indefatigable 
in contributing to every conceivable pleasure. He made. 





* The collection was ultimately bought after Stosch’s death by Frederick the 
Great for 30,000 ducats, for those times a stupendous price. 
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Winckelmann known to the best society ; notably to Sir Horace 
Mann, whose house was the centre for whatever was agreeable 
in Florence; and soon Winckelmann spoke of the English 
Envoy as ‘his special friend and patron.’ Notwithstanding 
this accumulation of attention and diversion (it would even 
seem that he entertained a passing admiration for a lovely 
ballet girl), Florence before long ceased to have attraction, 
and for reasons eminently characteristic of Winckelmann’s turn 
of mind. This city abounds in splendid works of art, in noble 
monuments of architecture, in a perfect galaxy of masterpieces in 
painting ; but all these glories so inseparably intertwined with its 
name are the outgrowth of Modern, as distinguished from Antique 
Italy. Unlike Rome and Naples, it is the distinctive feature of 
Florence to be emphatically the city of Catholic, Medizval, and 
Renaissance Italy. Nowhere is the spirit of Classicism visible on 
the face of this city, which bears the indelible impress of the great 
Medieval times, presenting at all points mighty monuments and 
glorious associations that group themselves around such typical 
memories as those of Dante and Giotto, of Brunelleschi and 
Michel Angelo, Stirring as are these names for most persons, 
beautiful and majestic as are the creations with which they stand 
particularly identified in Florence, it is yet the fact that both 
the world out of which these masters drew their inspirations, 
and the style and form in which they gave shape to them, were 
of an order indifferent, and, in some material respects, even dis- 
tasteful, to Winckelmann’s nature. It has been seen how varied 
had been his reading, how many-sided the sympathies manifested 
in the copious selections made for his private use. To bring 
against Winckelmann’s mind the charge that it was capable of 
taking in but one angular conception, and one specific expression 
of beauty, would be manifestly incorrect. If, then, though able 
to appreciate what in form was so little classical as Shake- 
speare and Milton, the Idylls of Gessner, and the Hymns of 
Luther, Winckelmann still persistently showed dislike for the 
grandeur of Dante and the beauties of the Italian masters, the 
cause must be sought in the circumstance that whereas the former 
stand identified only with creations in the vaguer forms of verse, 
the latter are indissolubly connected with concrete Art-forms 
and Art-representations, which offended pointedly against what, in 
his opinion, were fundamental canons of Greek Art. A priori, it 
was not in Winckelmann’s nature to warm spontaneously to the 
cycle of religious subjects constituting the groundwork for Italian 
Art—Madonnas and Angels, Annunciations and Nativities. The 
quarter to which he would instinctively turn for congenial subjects 
of artistic design would have been the world of Antique Mytho- 
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logy, the world of Olympian Gods and Goddesses, of Homeric 
legendary lore. Still this disposition would of itself hardly have 
made Winckelmann absolutely ignore the very pronounced 
beauties in Italian Art, had it not been for a special circumstance 
which grievously wounded his most cherished principle in 
ZEsthetics. In presence of Raphael’s most perfect creation as a 
mere work of Beauty, the San Sisto Madonna, Winckelmann 
eagerly acknowledged its consummate Art-feeling as embodied in 
emancipation from any directly visible influences outside the 
range of pure Aésthetics. This freedom was, however, very 
decidedly not a characteristic of the general run of Italian works 
of Art. 

The Italian schools bore conspicuous impress of being animated 
by specific inspirations, that overlay, with the weight of an im- 
pelling and a controlling sentiment, the free force of self-contained 
Art-feeling and spontaneous sense of Beauty which constitute 
the incomparable freshness and fulness of symmetry embodied 
in works of Greek Art. Nor was this all. Throughout Italian 
sculpture (and it was sculpture which Winckelmann looked on 
as the form of true Art) there was a marked absence in com- 
position of that severe tranquillity in outline, of that principle 
of repose, which Winckelmann preached to be the cardinal 
canon of Greek Art, the corner-stone on which rested the 
true system of Beauty in Art. The skill of workmanship, the 
vigour of expression, the boldness of execution, so strikingly 
discernible in many statues by Italian masters, were for him 
but so many aggravated sins against the essence of /sthetics, 
most reprehensible aberrations from the true doctrine which, 
in precise proportion to the skill displayed in execution, 
proved dangerously mischievous to sound taste, Hence was it 
that, though Winckelmann appreciated the exquisite charm of 
outline and surpassing sense of Beauty in Raphael, he never 
would recognise in Michel Angelo, the Artist as distinguished 
from the Poet, more than a mischievous genius, who, by force of 
powerful example and stupendous skill, had done an enormous 
amount of evil in furthering a depraved taste for what was con- 
torted and exaggerated in form. 


‘Michel Angelo occupied himself with contemplation of the highest 
beauty ; his poems are full of it. But his imagination was too vehe- 
ment for tender emotion and the charms of grace. His soaring mind 
and immense knowledge disdained to be confined to imitations of the 
Antique. . . . Thus the tender sentiment of beauty became hardened 
in him. He is wonderful in big-limbed figures, but in his female and 
youthful figures he has made creatures of another world. . . . His 
recumbent statues on the Medici tombs are in so forced an attitude as 
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in life could have been maintained only by a strain, and by this man- 
nerized attitude he has erred against the fitness of Nature and of the 
locality for which he was working.’ 

Winckelmann ventured to affirm not only ‘ that Michel Angelo 
had laid the foundations and constructed the bridges leading to 
vitiated taste in sculpture,’ but he even dared to couple his 
name with Bernini’s as the two chief perverters of taste, 
making, however, this notable distinction, that ‘the path, along 
which Michel Angelo went to impassable regions and inacces- 
sible heights, only served to lead Bernini into swamps and 
puddles.’ We have given these opinions as written from Florence, 
for they thoroughly define what quickened in Winckelmann an 
enduring dislike, at first sight culties, to the works of Tuscan 
masters in general, and of Michel Angelo in particular, though 
he fully recognised the latter’s powerful genius. 

The task undertaken for Stosch proved far more laborious than 
Winckelmann had any conception of at the outset. Instead of 
two months, as he had calculated, sufficing to accomplish it, it was 
not till February 1760, that the volume was actually published. 
High as his expectations had been as to the choiceness of 
Stosch’s collection, it exceeded anticipation, and the sight of its 
treasures instantly fired Winckelmann’s mind with ideas which 
expanded into a manual of art what had been meant to be but an 
attractive catalogue. ‘The Cabinet du Roi cannot compete with 
this collection’ Winckelmann writes from Florence. Exclusive 
of cameos, it comprised upwards of 3000 engraved stones, many 
of them with inscriptions, In presence of this vast amount of 
intaglios, offering unique opportunities for comparison, Winckel- 
mann was not content with merely elucidating the subjects from 
classical authors and trying to identify the heads engraved, but 
was led to attempt classifications according to intrinsic marks of 
style and date, a critical labour in which he had no precursor. 
No wonder that he found himself involved ‘in an ocean of 
research.’ The more his eyes dwelt on the objects before him, 
the more his mind was overcome with the fascination of its 
occupation, and the magnitude of the task that suggested itself. 
‘My labour, big enough to crush an ass’s back, is not to be 
overlooked,’ he writes from Florence, ‘and I do not know 
whether I shall ever finish it.’ When he eventually carried 
his manuscripts and whole boxes of paste impressions to Rome, 
with the view of there obtaining in various collections the assist- 
ance he felt in need of, the burden of his song was still the 
same. ‘I study, read, and work, like a very devil,’ he exclaims 
in October 1760, in. reply to Stosch, who began to be impatient 
at a procrastination apparently interminable, every week’s post 
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bringing sheets of manuscript corrections, not seldom in entire 
substitution for what was already in type. Remonstrances at 
last obliged Winckelmann to curtail investigations so discursive 
that he had hoped to make the volume into ‘an inventory of all 
the best works of Art, so that whoever cared to see Rome with 
benefit, would necessarily find it to be indispensable.’ It was 
not without a degree of nervous excitement almost morbid 
that Winckelmann saw the issue of the book. This was his first 
essay in the avowed character of a classical critic, venturing to 
lay down canons and expound obscurities by the light of his 
learning. ‘My fame and my disgrace are at stake; may Heaven 
grant a happy issue,’ he exclaimed. The issue was decidedly 
happy. The volume met with a favourable reception, and 
enhanced Winckelmann’s reputation in the world of letters. The 
two most approved scientific periodicals in France, Mariette’s 
‘Journal Etranger’ and the ‘Mémoires de Trevoux,’ warmly 
acknowledged the merits of this publication. The author was 
eulogized as ‘cet amateur doué d’une heureuse sensibilité que les 
impressions du beau élevent jusqu’a l’enthousiasme, et d’un génie 
qui pénetre dans la poésie des artistes.’ Viewed from the 
vantage ground of modern criticism, the volume will not be 
considered a safe guide in the connoisseurship of ancient engraved 
stones, We apprehend it would weigh little with the present 
experienced Keepers of the British Museum collection, in refer- 
ence to the genuineness of an intaglio and the identification of an 
engraved head, that Winckelmann should have warranted the one 
and affixed to the other the name of an ancient worthy. On these 
heads he was without the indispensable aid of that accumulated 
experience which can be acquired only by a converging process 
of close investigation through successive generations of con- 
noisseurship. Nevertheless this catalogue was marked with the 
intuitive divination which characterises genius alone, and deserves 
to be remembered as a publication marking an important stride in 
archeological science. In it are found the first hints of Winckel- 
mann’s capital discovery of different types in character and style 
that distinguish the Art of various ancient peoples, and. again 
divide Greek Art into distinct periods and schools. Moreover, 
making two remarkable intaglios of archaic style serve as speci- 
mens of a particular school, he was the first to draw attention to the 
fact that there was an Etruscan Art distinct from Greek, with a 
character and a style of its own. Whatever the hand of Winckel- 
mann grappled, though the result might prove imperfect, always 
showed the touch of superior power; but in none of his pro- 
ductions is the vivifying force of genius more apparent than in 
this composition of what had been originally meant for a mere 
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advertisement—the puffing inventory of a valuable collection to 
be put up for sale. 

Winckelmann’s return to Rome was accelerated by an event 
which was attended by enduring consequences. He had been 
scarcely two months in Florence when Cardinal Archinto died 
suddenly of apoplexy, and he saw himself cut adrift with the 
temporary hospitality of Stosch and his small Saxon pension as 
his whole fortune. ‘ Perdidi fructum longi obsequii’ was his 
exclamation at this apparent extinction of prospects, and his 
thoughts began to turn away from Rome as a quarter in which he 
was destined not to prosper. But before long a letter from his old 
friend and perpetual go-between Giacomelli brought an offer which 
wrought a complete change in his feelings and his position. 
Cardinal Albani, ‘the chief of all connoisseurs in the Antique, 
and a man who delights in kindness without caring to take out 
its full equivalent in return,’ offered Winckelmann free quarters 
and maintenance in his palace, in return for the duties of a 
Librarianship, which consisted in the unrestricted enjoyment of a 
collection, amongst the contents of which were numerous port- 
folios and volumes, with drawings and precious engravings. The 
appointment in name was the same he had held with little satis- 
faction in Archinto’s household; but Albani was a totally dif- 
ferent personage, and Winckelmann ‘ without hesitation’ accepted 
the proffered call, which he never for an instant had subsequent 
occasion to regret, continuing for the rest of his days not merely 
an inmate but the intimate companion and bosom friend of this 
munificent and Art-loving Prince of the Church, 

Alessandro Albani, eyen if he had not stood in such close 
connection with our hero, would deserve the attention of the reader. 
He was the last specimen of the type of Cardinal Grand Seigneurs, 
those purple-clad Prelates, who reared the stately palaces which 
are masterpieces of architecture, and had the refined tastes which 
gathered the glorious collections that as heirlooms have rendered. 
familiar in every country the names of certain great Italian houses. 
There have been subsequently promoted to the Purple scions 
of Italian aristocracy, but we cannot recall to mind one who. 
showed traces of the openhandedness, the lavish fondness for 
beautiful things, and the grand style of life which have sur- 
rounded Cardinal Albani’s memory with a halo of splendour, 
and combined to make him rear to himself an enduring monu- 
ment in that Roman villa of his construction, still peopled by a 
host of marbles of his own collection, and which, though it has 
passed into the hands of strangers, yet bears his name—a mansion 
that is the very embodiment of what Goethe’s fancy has pic- 
tured in the verses :— 
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‘ Kennst du das Haus? auf Siéulen ruht sein Dach ; 
Es glinzt der Saal, es schimmert das Gemach, 
Und Marmorbilder stehn und sehn dich an.’ 


In his youth the Cardinal had been no rigorist, though at this 
time, having attained his sixty-seventh year, he had finished 
sowing wild oats. He was the younger nephew of Clement XI., 
by whom he was early entrusted to the care of a Bolognese peda- 
gogue, a personal friend of Stosch, and himself an antiquarian, 
who inoculated his pupil with his tastes. While the elder nephew 
was made to enter the Church, and ultimately became likewise 
a Cardinal who played a prominent part in several conclaves, 
Alessandro was destined to a worldly career, being named Colonel 
of Pontifical Dragoons and Grand Prior of Armenia before he 
had attained his twentieth year; but on his uncle’s promotion to 
the Papacy he adopted the dress of an Abate, and was installed in 
the Quirinal. The spirit of the dashing cavalry officer was, how- 
ever, not quelled in his breast, and manifested itself in diversions 
in which ladies and dice constituted a conspicuous element. To 
relieve his favourite scapegrace from embarrassment, the Pope 
sent him as Nuncio to Vienna, but here again he plunged 
vehemently into the dissipations of that gay city to an extent 
involving scandals, which caused his uncle profound sorrow at 
the end of his days. It is affirmed that he even meditated at 
one time extricating himself from debt by a marriage. His astute 
brother happily came to his relief by contriving to obtain from 
Innocent XIII, in return for special services, the Cardinal’s 
hat for Alessandro, who, when only just twenty-nine, had the 
distinction of being promoted to this high ecclesiastical dignity 
on the same day with Dubois. Thanks to his birth, he now 
managed to accumulate various highly-salaried appointments, 
which gave him a large income, no whit too great, however, 
for his lavish expenditure. Already, in 1717, we hear of his 
having carried on simultaneously excavations at Tivoli, Civita 
Lavigna, and Nettuno, while it was notorious that he readily 
purchased every antique article of value brought to him. The 
consequence was that he found himself before long deeply in debt, 
and was driven to have recourse to two sales of marbles, one to 
the Elector of Saxony, and the other, which formed the nucleus of 
the Capitol Museum, to the Pope, to be soon followed by that of 
his valuable collection of coins. No sooner had he thus relieved 
himself than, unable to endure the privation of being without 
works of art, he again began to collect with unabated passion, 
instituting afresh various diggings. The story is recounted how 
the Cardinal in person carried off in his state coach, from the 
spot where it was found on the Aventine, the bronze Apollo 
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Sauroctonos, still to be seen in his Villa, for fear of losing it. 
In addition, he now embarked in building a house for the 
decorative arrangement of his beautiful collections. No ex- 
pense and no labour were spared in getting together precious 
stones and rare columns. ‘He builds as if he were certain 
of living twenty years longer. The man gets deeper and dee 
involved therein, and can set no limit to his Villa. He is 
a thorough Cartesian in building, for he will not tolerate 
an empty space. The inevitable consequence ensued that one 
day the Cardinal’s steward had to announce with a long face 
that the exchequer was utterly drained ; and then the spendthrift 
Prelate perforce had again to make up his mind to part for 
money with a portion of his treasures; the sacrifice on this 
occasion consisting in a choice series of sketches by great masters, 
which were purchased for England. When Winckelmann 
joined the Cardinal, the Villa was not yet completed ; and those 
artistic arrangements of choice marbles and beautiful ornamenta- 
tions, which we still look upon with admiration, were in great 
degree the result of his tasteful suggestions. To him also was it 
especially due that the fresco of Parnassus on the ceiling of the 
large saloon was entrusted to Mengs, to whom, with his family, 
the Cardinal gave quarters in the Villa, that he might paint at 
ease; his Margherita being put in requisition to serve as model 
for a Muse. 

It is the last eight years of his life, spent under the hospitable 
roof of Cardinal Albani, which constitute the really sunny 
period of Winckelmann’s existence. Until now he never had 
been in a position really to enjoy. Paroxysms of pleasure had 
alternated with paroxysms of disappointment. The element of 
ease—ot assured and cheerful stability—had been wholly want- 
ing in the snatches of enjoyment he had been able to cull. 
For ever had precariousness and uncertainty dogged his steps, 
casting the sensation of a chilling shadow over the brightness of 
happy instants. But from the hour Winckelmann entered the 
Cardinal's household, all the cloud was dispelled, and he hence- 
forth basked in the undimmed sunniness of genial intercourse, 
and experienced the fostering kindliness of unabated protection 
and uninterrupted goodwill, ‘Every morning,’ he writes in 
1764, ‘I raise my hands in thankfulness to Him who let me 
escape shipwreck, and brought me into this land, where I enjoy 
peace and my own self, and can live and act according to my 
desires.’ Never indeed did any patron bear himself towards a 
protégé with a more absolute divestment of all air of superiority. 
In the fullest sense of the term he was a friend, not a master. 
‘We are such intimate friends,’ writes Wincke)mann, some 
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months after having entered the Albani household, ‘ that I sit of 
a morning on the Cardinal’s bed chatting with him.’... ‘1 
open to him the most secret corners of my heart, and I enjoy the 
like confidence from him. He is to me friend, companion, and 
all in one.’ After four years’ experience he again expresses 
himself thus: ‘I firmly believe that I have obtained the happiest 
lot I could possibly have fallen upon in Rome, for I have 
in the same person master and friend, and no confidence could 

ossibly be greater, Had I been made to select a friend, 

would have sought out a heart such as the Cardinal pos- 
sesses, The Prince-Prelate from Urbino, and the cob- 
bler’s son from the North German March became, in short, 
bosom friends with one heart and one thought. Doubt- 
less the construction and arrangement of the Villa proved a, 
cementing bond to knit together the tasteful Cardinal and the 
artistically-minded Antiquarian. It formed the incessant pre- 
occupation of every hour how to perfect this fancy creation, 
and the Cardinal in no degree lagged behind his friend in the 
energy of his enthusiasm. No day was spent inactively, ex- 
cursions were made all over the Campagna, while ‘ Sunday was 
set apart for poking about in all the corners of Rome with the 
view of ferreting out antiquities, Nor had the Cardinal lost 
the tradition of the princely hospitality which used to grace 
the state of noble Italian houses. His palace was the habitual 
resort of whatever was distinguished in Rome, whether of 
native or foreign blood. The conversazioni during the winter 
season in the vast saloons of the Palazzo Albani at Quattro 
Fontane constituted the centre of attraction for foreign visi- 
tors, who there beheld the grace and beauty of Roman society, 
while admitted to the privilege of meeting its choicest talents, 
and enjoying the exquisite vocal performances of Pompeo 
Battoni’s two lovely daughters, of whom Dr. Burney said, 
‘that the perfection of their performance divested it of all 
semblance of Art.’ It was in the Villa, however, that the sump- 
tuousness of the Cardinal’s style of living was fully displayed. 
At the approach of spring he used to remove to it, and then 
this spot of delight ‘became quite the Court of Rome.’ The 
Pope himself ‘ generally paid a visit every year, while in the 
evenings there would be music and dancing, to which foreigners 
were in the habit of resorting.’ 

a travelling in those days was a cumbersome under- 
taking, Rome was yet already a much frequented point of annual 


pilgrimage, and many are the names occurring in the biography 
of distinguished individuals from all countries, with whom 
Winckelmann established relations in the Cardinal’s saloon. 
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Of our own countrymen, then as now furnishing the most nu- 
merous contingent of tourists, (‘ believe me, the English are the 
only people who know what they want,’ exclaims Winckelmann ; 
‘what poor creatures are our German travellers!’) we will only 
enumerate Wilkes, with whose society Winckelmann was so 
much taken that, notwithstanding the company of a notorious 
lady, he was ready to have gone with him to Naples; Wortley 
Montagu, at whose excellent German he was astounded, and 
whose invitation to accompany him to the East, Winckelmann 
seriously thought for a while to accept ; the mad Lord Baltimore, 
‘one of those bestial and unhappy Englishmen, who are tired of 
everything in the world; he saw the collection in the Borghese 
Villa in half a quarter of an hour !’—and Jenkins, the dealer in 
antiquities, often mentioned by Goethe, a man so fond of works of 
Art that to part with one, at no matter what price, always cost 
him a severe struggle. The Cardinal’s doors were hospitably 
open to all who brought letters of introduction :— 

‘To have a conception of the life in the Villa, let it suffice to tell 
you,’ wrote Winckelmann to his friend Volkmann, in May 1764, 
‘that often as many as sixty remained of late for supper. My Lord. 
Cardinal was nearly a fortnight unwell and in bed, notwithstanding 
which the gormandizing, dancing, card-playing, and singing went on 
just as before and since, until finally the Pope interposed to. 
check these excesses... . . But as for myself I am in the midst of 
all this turmoil, exactly as I would be. I live always in the same 
way, so that I never fail to be already before the sun on the flat 
roof of the palace and contemplate the first rays of dawn.’ 

Little ecclesiastical as was this style of dissipation, there 
had been a time when the Cardinal’s mode of life would have 
afforded still more serious cause for the Pope’s censorial remon- 
strance, The days were gone by when he furnished topic for 
scandal by the unblushing manner with which he would enter- 
tain, in his box at the Teatro delle Dame, ladies distinguished 
for beauty and wit, though not for immaculate virtue. At the 
time we write of, the numbing effects of age had perforce 
confined his attentions to the fair sex to two visits every fore 
and afternoon (Winckelmann had to accompany him in his 
coach) to the Countess Cheroffini, an old flame ands once 
celebrated beauty. For whoever is acquainted with the dense 
domino of outward decorum, under which it is now the studied 
care in Rome to muffle from public gaze the frailties that mem- 
bers of the ecclesiastical body may be guilty of, nothing can 
be more typical of the change wrought in the tone of society 
than the public recognition of the intimacy between the Cardinal. 
and this lady, testified to by almost all writers of travels to 
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Rome, who concur in paying tribute to the Countess’s charms 
and to her position as a Queen of fashion. The aristocratic 
Count Lynar (a man not to demean himself by mingling with 
second-rate company) speaks in his diary of her social ascen- 
dency, the still striking vestiges of her singular beauty, the 
delightfulness of her entertainments, and the loveliness of two 
accomplished daughters, of whom the eldest (as to whose 
paternity gossip had much to say) afterwards brought against 
her husband in the Roman courts a suit for divorce, that is 
remembered as an extraordinary cause céleébre. However inno- 
cent on the score of morality may have been these daily visits 
of ceremony paid from old habit by a worn-out roué to his 
quondam love, they did not prove so harmless to the purse 
of the infatuated admirer. Countess Cheroffini had acquired 
the costly tastes of her friend, and the Cardinal was ever distin- 
guished for lavish generosity. She too affected to indulge in 
the prevailing passion for antique intaglios; while it was a 
point of honour with her to sol her concerts and entertain- 
ments superior in attraction to any in Rome, The Cardinal 
happening to find himself in one of his periodical money 
straits, his confidential agent, Marcus Agrippa, drily advised 
him to burn down the Cheroffini palace with all its contents, 
live and dead, as the removal of so engulfing a drain for ready 
money would amply compensate for any pain which he might 
temporarily sustain. 

It was in the Cheroffini salon that the notorious Casanova made 
acquaintance with Winckelmann, as is recounted in his profligate 
memoirs. He had been brought thither by his brother the painter, 
and fancying a slight to be put on him, which he ascribed to the 
comparatively humble position of his introducer, Casanova re- 
sented this with characteristic impudence. ‘Hearing it remarked 
one evening, “There is Casanova’s brother,” I turned sharply 
round, saying, “ That expression is incorrect ; it should be said 
Casanova is my brother,”—“ That is six of the one and half-a- 
dozen of the other ?”—“ By no means Signor Abate.” The tone 
in which I spoke these words made effect, and another Abate 
observed, “ The gentleman is right; it is not the same thing.” 
The other held his tongue. He who had taken my side, and 
with whom I immediately struck up a friendship, happened to 
be the celebrated Winckelmann.’ The following day Casanova 
was conducted by his new friend over the Villa Albani, an 
attention Winckelmann was chary of showing, where he made 
the acquaintance of Mengs, and was invited to remain a guest 
for dinner, at which wine was drunk so freely that the whole 
company became very merry, and Winckelmann finished with 
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cutting summersaults with Mengs’s children. Casanova, who 
was a shrewd observer, remarks, ‘Ce savant philosophe n’avait 
rien du pédant, il aimait |’enfance et la jeunesse, et son esprit 
jovial lui faisait trouver du charme dans les plaisirs.’ 

Let not the reader, however, assume that under the anodyne 
of pleasure and dissipation, Winckelmann allowed his mind 
to be enervated. During all this period, not only had he sedu- 
lously laboured to accomplish the History of Art which he had 
sketched in his mind, but he had besides thrown off minor com- 
positions. Of these productions, one alone must be glanced at 
for a moment, a ‘ Letter to Count Briihl’ descriptive of the 
explorations in Herculaneum. For Winckelmann, the interest 
of these was supreme. A few hours spent in the Portici 
Museum were of greater avail for insight into the spirit of the 
Antique than months of arduous study over Greek and Latin 


' texts. Twice, in 1762 and 1764, Winckelmann seized oppor- 


tunities for adding to his knowledge by flying visits to the 
cherished spot. In the interval since his first visit much had 
been brought to light. Excavation was no longer confined to 
the dark and underground vestiges of Herculaneum. Pompeii 
was being uncovered, and here explorations had been attended 
with a success that filled the minds of antiquaries with rapture. 
Again after twenty years of impenetrable mystery, the long 
expected first volume of ‘Le Pitture di Ercolano’ had at last 
been issued, lifting, in some though very inadequate degree, the 
dense curtain which hitherto had jealously veiled everything 
appertaining to these interesting discoveries. 

Either oblivious of the intensity of Neapolitan jealousy, or 
else presuming that indiscretions perpetrated in the German 
tongue must necessarily be beyond detection by Neapolitan 
savants, Winckelmann was so imprudent as to indite an account 
of what he had observed. In accordance with the letter of his 
pledge, no stroke of the pencil illustrated his pages ; but some- 
thing infinitely worse gave them a particular zest. His sarcasm 
was unable to resist the temptation of showing up the ludicrous 
ignorance with which things were managed in Naples. The 
satire on would-be erudition and inflated conceit, to be scathing, 
needed but a statement of the dry truth, and this Winckelmann 
was malicious enough to give with a diabolical simplicity of nar- 
rative. He escaped notice for a considerable time. So utterly 
was German literature a blank to Neapolitan erudition, that he 
could venture with impunity on his third trip after this publica- 
tion, nor would its knowledge in all probability ever have 
reached these regions but fora French translation. Count Caylus, 
beyond challenge the greatest living connoisseur of ancient art 
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next to Winckelmann, had fretted for many years in angry 
impatience at the dilatoriness of the arrogant dunces in charge 
of the Portici mysteries. In vain had he sought to obtain 
access; it was only to experience the surly rebuff of insuperable 
illwill and the malevolence of crass ignorance. The exposure 
in Winckelmann’s pages of these wretched impostors gratified 
the Count’s spleen, and he caused a French translation to be pub- 
lished, which, thanks to his position and Winckelmann’s reputa- 
tion, attracted at once very great attention in Paris, Intense were 
the rage and fury of the Neapolitan clique when this pamphlet 
from the pen of a ‘Gothic barbarian, who by dint of routine has 
sought to screw himself up into an antiquary like our ciceroni at 
Pozzuoli,’ fell like a bombshell; and the united talent of its 
members was put in requisition to compose a reply to this lashing 
castigation. This pasquinade, compounded of scurrilous abuse 
and uncontrollable frenzy, did not make Winckelmann wince, 
but what he did feel was that all necessity was at an end for 
delaying the completion of his History in regard to any lights 
that might be derived from further studies at Portici. ‘ This 
publication has shut me out of the Museum, which relieves me 
from any more journeys to Naples.’ 

The great work, which has surrounded his memory with an 
imperishable lustre, saw the light of day early in 1764, just 
eight years after he had first set hand to it. ‘How many times 
have | not transcribed my “ History of Art,” and what piles of 
draft copies have I not heaped up!’ Already, in 1756, Winckel- 
mann had sent to his publisher, at Dresden, the manuscript of 
the first portion, which he subsequently cancelled. His altera- 
tions and re-compositions were interminable, nor did,they cease 
even after publication. He had only just received the volumes 
from the press when he insisted on a remodelled edition, in- 
corporating the results of new experience and fresh discoveries ; 
and as the publisher not unnaturally demurred, he made a 
supplementary volume of this additional matter, The success 
of the book was complete. A French translation followed im- 
mediately ; an English one was announced ; a Dutch bookseller 
pirated the history, and, to checkmate both the latter and his 
own original publisher, whom he found too little enterprising, 
Winckelmann undertook a second and entirely re-written version, 
that was to appear in the French tongue in Berlin. To give 
here a detailed survey of this bulky composition is quite im- 
possible, It would require an article by itself to enter into a 
critical disquisition of all the characteristic points in Winckel- 
mann’s arguments. We would here only emphasize the 
fact that the importance of the book, and the deep impres- 
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sion produced by it, were due not so much to the correctness 
of its detail, as to the comprehensiveness of its conception 
and the vigorous freshness of its vivid insight into the essence 
of Art. What Niebuhr did for the comprehension of Roman 
History, the same did Winckelmann for that of Antique Art. 
On special points the views of both have been shaken by subse- 
quent criticism, itself due to their initiative ; but all subsequent 
criticism has confirmed the intuitive accuracy of the leading 
observations attained to, and promulgated by, these great pioneers 
—the wonderful correctness with which, by the insight of 
individual genius, they recognized and fixed the main out- 
lines of things as it were through the flashes of divination. In 
some respects Winckelmann was the more astonishing of the 
two, for he had no forerunner as Beaufort or Vico might be 
considered to have partly been, in that specific field of 
critical investigation to which Niebuhr devoted himself. The 
History of Art, viewed as a living organism, with its epochs, 
its schools, and its sign-marks, was an absolute blank, the 
book of Art-/Esthetics was a farrago of mere empirical common- 
places and vapid formulas, when Winckelmann ushered in his 
volumes with this high-sounding introduction: * The History of 
Ancient Art which I have undertaken to write is no mere narra- 
tive of its chronology and contemporary modifications, but I take 
the word History in the wider sense borne by it in Greek, and 
my intention is to attempt the structure of a system.’ ‘ A History of 
Art should teach its origin, growth, modification, and decay, 
along with the differences in style between peoples, periods and 
artists—proving all this as far as possible from the surviving 
works of Antiquity.’ This was not a vain and pretentious boast. 
Winckelmann did lay down positive and valuable canons for the 
solution of these high problems, and to the vigour and precision 
of his efforts in this direction is due the enduring effect wrought 
by his compositions. It is true that he has laid himself open to 
the charge of having evoked a school of strained Idealism and 
mannerized Classicism. This charge, however, holds truer 
against those who sought to tread in his steps—pale satellites 
of a mighty luminary—than against himself. The pith of 
Winckelmann’s teaching is to be found in the division of his 
book that treats of the ‘ Essential in Art,’ where, from specimens 
of antique sculpture, he illustrates what in these works is indica- 
tive of elevated conception. These criticisms, so fresh, so 
vivid, so incisive, establish the keenness of his insight into 
what constitutes artistic excellence, and conclusively confute the 
notion that his taste was the matter of a mere string of canons 
learnt by heart. 
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‘No modern,’ says Rumohr, a most acute Art critic, whose 
fondness for the medizval Italy which Winckelmann depreciated 
makes his favourable opinion the mote noteworthy, ‘ has ever felt 
the Beautiful and the Grand in natural forms with such antique 
sentiment, and has guessed at their true relation to Art with such 
keenness.’ 

Still, in the first edition of this History, Winckelmann com- 
mitted the most glaring slip in connoisseurship into which he ever 
fell; and that slip was attended by cruel circumstances, which 
broke up one of the capital intimacies of his life. Some% years 
earlier a painting had turned up in Rome, which was surrounded 
with extraordinary mystery. Only with ‘the greatest difficulty’ 
could Winckelmann get a sight of it, and its origin could only 
be guessed at. It represented Ganymede embraced by Jupiter, 
and suspicion was made to point tolerably plainly to Hercu- 
laneum as the spot whence the painting might be surmised to 
have been brought surreptitiously—a circumstance of itself to 
justify the studied secrecy with which it was surrounded. ‘If 
all works of art in Germany were not destined to be demolished,’ 
wrote Winckelmann, with the exaggerated reports in his mind as 
to the destruction wrought in Dresden during the siege, ‘no one 
could be worthier of this prize than the King of Prussia, . . . . 
Beyond doubt it is the finest thing in the whole world, and as I 
am one of the three or four who alone knew about it, I 
might have treated for it.’ This superlative praise was repeated 
and stereotyped in the History, when the confounding fact 
became revealed that the painting was a work of Mengs’ (then 
already in Spain), who had deliberately made it with the view 
of trying his powers of mystifying connoisseurs of the 
Antique. A more heartless act on the part of one who 
stood in such intimate relations as Mengs did to Winckelmann 
cannot be conceived. The rupture between the two was absolute, 
and extended also to an intimacy with Mengs’ wife, which has 
been too much dwelt on by all writers who have touched upon 
Winckelmann, to allow us to pass it over in silence. As the only 
passage in his life approaching to the resemblance of an attach- 
ment to a woman, it is marked by circumstances that will shock 
the delicacy of finer feelings, but are eminently characteristic of 
both the man and the eighteenth-century morality. 

At the time of Winckelmann’s visit to Florence, we find him 
writing in Italian to Margherita a letter of no special import, 
but which incidentally is mentioned as the first he had ever 
written to a woman. There is evidence that the presence of 
this young and handsome woman in the family circle constituted 
from the first an object of attraction toWinckelmann. In 1763, 
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Margherita returned unannounced from Spain on the plea of bad 
health, and at her husband’s request she put herself in all things 
under the guidance of Winckelmann. The peasant girl, who 
was admitted to the King of Spain’s Palace, never acquired the 
art of writing, and Winckelmann acted as her amanuensis—the 
confidant of all her thoughts and wishes—so that here we have 
the old story often told of a handsome young woman and a 
fascinating man thrown together under circumstances calculated 
directly to foster intimacy, and allowing themselves to be im- 
perceptibly drawn into it. How far was the intimacy in this 
case carried? If Winckelmann was as most men, then certainly 
circumstances would seem to point to the assumption of ex- 
treme lengths. We find him continually in her society, accom- 
panying her into the country, living in the same house, taking 
his siesta on the same couch. There are allusions in his 
letters which would warrant the gravest conclusions, were they 
not connected with such naive utterances as seem quite incom- 
patible with guilt. At last this intercourse was suspended 
by the lady’s return to her husband. From that moment 
Winckelmann never failed to write every post day to Mar- 
gherita a letter full of exuberant sentiment; and this corre- 
spondence, so far from exciting the husband’s jealousy, stimulated 
him to one of those acts of unintelligible sentimentalism, 
which occasionally distinguished the unhealthy generation that 
cherished Rousseau as the prophet of a superior moral revela- 
tion. ‘With my Mengs the olden friendship has not only 
revived, says Winckelmann,’ ‘ but it has attained the trans- 
cendental degree of intimacy that he is willing to share with 
me his most cherished possession.’ The revolting construction, 
that these words imply a readiness on the part of the husband 
to share his wife with a friend, would appear impossible of 
rejection. Unless words are deliberately used in a non-natural 
sense, it seems as clear as anything can be made so by words 
that Mengs in his delight at Margherita’s restored health and 
spirits—in the morbid desire to promote her physical well- 
being—distinctly proposed a tripartite arrangement that would 
have made her the common wife of both friends. It is not 
necessary to establish the positive existence of this repulsive 
combination by repulsive quotations from the correspondence, 
It may well perplex to understand how a man, so haughtily 
proud and exactingly punctilious as Mengs, could stoop to an 
aberration so flagrantly in violation of the most indelible senti- 
ments of human dignity, unless, indeed, the solution of the 
enigma should be found in a cynical conviction that the licence 
conceded to Winckelmann must needs prove for ever a dead 
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letter. Be that as it may, it stands, written in terms admitting 
of no misapprehension, that formal articles for this monstrous 
arrangement were drawn, and actually signed by Margherita, 
while Winckelmann bound himself faithfully to reject every offer 
that might take him away into Germany, when the discovery of 
the Ganymede fabrication abruptly put an end to all intercourse 
between the parties, without the slightest trace of heartache 
in the supposed lover at his separation from Margherita. Nay, 
a short time after he incidentally made the following admission 
in a letter to a friend totally unconnected with this affair, which 
is worth noting: ‘As many passions manifest their force by 
silence, and this might possibly be the case with love, of which 
I never have had knowledge, as one without experience therein, | am 
ready to infer its strength from your brevity.’ 

Winckelmann had now attained the pinnacle of fame and the 
meridian of prosperity. He was not merely a man appreciated 
in select circles of the erudite world, but he had become a 
European celebrity, whom it was considered a privilege to 
approach, and whose society princes and sovereigns on visiting 
the Eternal City made it a special point to seek, as of the 
greatest living sage in Archeology and Art. The long flight 
of stairs leading up to the top floor of the Albani Palace 
was trodden by not a few German Serene Highnesses—as, for 
instance, those of Dessau and Brunswick—in pilgrimage to the 
modest rooms of the Stendal cobbler’s son, of which this 
description is given, ‘Homer, Euripides, and some Greek 
authors constituted his collection of books, for he had at his 
disposal the Albani Library. His whole wardrobe comprised 
two black suits and a big fur cloak brought with him from 
Germany, which he wore in winter against the cold, for he lit 
fire only to make his chocolate. No one waited on him, and 
his furniture was in character, the only article of price being a 
Faun’s head, which afterwards stood in the Cardinal’s bedroom.’ 
A spirit of happiness and of joyous contentment pervaded the 
closing years of Winckelmann’s life, making his days thoroughly 
bright and sunny. ‘ After much toil,’ he writes, ‘1 have here 
found the peace in which one of the Seven Sages made the 
highest good to consist, and as my desires always were very 
moderate, 1 find myself in that rare condition, which is the 
case with very few, of being able to boast that there is nothing 
which I can still wish for.’ Again he exclaims, ‘ All things 
are indifferent to me in comparison with friendship! I have no 
cares about heirs, and as we must needs be serious during the 
infinite duration of Eternity, | have no mind to act the Sage 
during this life, which possibly is the reason why I do not 
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appear to be growing aged.’ This sensation of enjoyment—of 
exultation at his existence and at the world that surrounded him 
—did not, however, divert Winckelmann from incessant intel- 
lectual activity. It was not in his nature to be rocked into 
indolence in the lap of soft delight. Independent of his inde- 
fatigable labours to make his History worthy of its name (he 
not only rewrote, but actually enlarged it to double the original 
size,) he published a ‘ Treatise on Allegories,’ and three very 
costly illustrated volumes on ‘Ancient Monuments,’ with the 
text in Italian. His pecuniary position had much improved, 
so that with his singularly frugal habits, he was at this time 
in quite comfortable circumstances, Besides his salary as the 
Cardinal’s Librarian he had an office given to him in the 
Vatican Library, to which was subsequently added the ap- 
pointment of Archeologist to the Apostolical Chamber. This 
post was one of high honour. The occupant was Director- 
in-Chief of all Papal collections, and had absolute control over 
everything relating to Antiquities in the Pope’s dominions. 
Every object of antique origin brought to light within the 
Papal States had to be submitted to this officer’s inspection, 


without whose sanction it could not- be exported, and his , 
. authority was supreme in all matters falling within the depart- 


ment of Art. 

Notwithstanding all these good things a certain impatience 
was visible in him at times. It proceeded from the intensity of 
his mind as it worked in its old and natural direction, The 
more he studied the Antique the more did he become aware that 
even Rome did not contain all which he needed to scrutinize, and 
the more keenly did he feel a longing to proceed to those places 
where he might behold other remains of Art. Naples was 
such a locality, and near at hand, but that he had closed to 
himself by his own indiscretion. There were, however, beyond 
it Sicily and the shores of Greece, to which his thoughts became 
feverishly directed. Amongst the friends of later years whom 
he had made was Baron Riedesel, a German nobleman of 
fortune and classical tastes, the author of several books of 
travel which are still in repute, particularly one through 
‘Magna Grecia.’ He then contemplated an expedition to 
Greece with the view of excavating the site of Olympia, 
and Winckelmann seriously thought of accompanying him. 
Riedesel ultimately sailed alone, because Winckelmann found 
it impossible to extricate himself from his Roman ties, and 
also because very unexpectedly the door was opened which, 
of all others, he had believed hopelessly closed against him. 
Sir William Hamilton, then already our Minister in Naples, was 
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50 Winckelmann. 
engaged in the composition of the splendid volumes he subse- 
quently published illustrative of his precious collection of 
Vases. His critical eye had long appreciated Winckelmann’s 
merits, and an interchange of letters had established personal 
relations between these distinguished connoisseurs. 

Sir William now exerted with success his powerful interest at 
Court to remove the prohibition against Winckelmann’s return 
to Naples. An unknown Abate might be snubbed with im- 
punity, but to proscribe from the precincts of the Museum the 
author of ‘ The History of Art,’ the acknowledged greatest judge 
in Europe of the Antique, would be to heap irretrievable ridicule 
on Neapolitan science. Tanucci was far too intelligent not to 
be sensible of the fact, and availed himself of the opportunity 
offered by a presentation copy of ‘ The History of Art’ to address 
a markedly gracious letter to Winckelmann. Accordingly, in 
September, 1767, he proceeded to Naples, where for some 
months he was hospitably entertained by Sir William, and even 
graciously received at Court, though his movements were so 
jealously dogged that in the Museum his very strides were 
watched lest he should be taking measurements. According to 
his own testimony this visit was, however, the most thoroughly 
delightful of all he paid to Naples. Every circumstance con- 
curred to fill to the brim the measure of enjoyment to be derived 
from Hamilton’s society and stores of knowledge, and to make 
absolutely complete the possible series of memorable sights ; for 
Vesuvius contributed the spectacle of one of the most tremendous 
eruptions on record. In the company of Hamilton, as dili- 
gent and scientific an observer of the Volcano as of Antique 
Vases, Winckelmann, not without some serious danger, spent 
four nights on the mountain amidst the terrific scenes. is 
was the closing incident of his last Neapolitan excursion. 
He went away with the firm purpose of returning the following 
year for a lengthened visit to Sir William Hamilton, but, before 
the year had run round, death had violently overtaken him in the 
vigour of life. 

It is noteworthy how Winckelmann’s genuine friendships (if we 
except that for Cardinal Albani, towards whom he entertained the 
affection inspired by gratitude) were confined to countrymen. He 
never contracted with Italians more than comparative acquaint- 
ances, mere efflorescences of a superficial intercourse. Those 
passionate ties of the soul, so distinctively characteristic of his 
nature, occurred only with Germans. Throughout his length- 
ened stay in Italy correspondence with old friends in Germany 
never slackened, and never showed abated warmth of enthusiasm. 
_ The reader has seen how, amidst the dissipations of the Villa 
Albani, 
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Albani, Winckelmann would take pleasure in reading in the 
old German hymn-books in which he had learnt his early lessons 
as a child. These Teutonic reminiscences and associations 
retained an indelible hold on his mind, and though facts ulti- 
mately proved his system to have become too thoroughly accli- 
matized to the softer atmosphere of Italian life to support the 
roughness of northern zones, his imagination at this period had 
become morbidly home-sick. Directly after his return from Naples 
the yearning to revisit the haunts of youth—to look on the face 
of the cherished friends of his soul—became fanned into one of 
those paroxysms of white heat into which it was in the nature 
of Winckelmann’s imaginative passions to get inflamed. This 
sentiment overcame him momentarily with such ungovernable 
vehemence in the presence of obstacles which seemed to stand 
imperatively in the way of his desires, that he actually meditated 
breaking violently with his Roman ties. It is impossible not to 
recognize symptoms of morbidness in these recurring manifesta- 
tions of mental restlessness—the signs of a disturbed nervous 
system. The difficulties to be overcome were twofold: there 
was the consideration for the Cardinal, whom, at his advanced 
age, he felt concerned to leave ; and thén there was the question 
of obtaining from the Court of Rome the leave which would 
enable him to go away without forfeiting his appointment. 
It is an interesting fact that Winckelmann proposed as a sub- 
stitute during his absence in the office of Commissioner of 
Antiquities a then quite unknown Abate, who, on his death, 
succeeded in his place, and that this Abate was the first of the 
Viscontis who, through successive generations, have succeeded 
each other in the same office with a distinction that has become 
European, The present Commendatore Visconti, the distin- 
guished representative of an illustrious chain of eminent Archzo- 
logists, preserves as the title-deed of his family distinction the 
pencilled scrawl with which Winckelmann the night before his 
departure hastily informed his ancestor that he had at the last 
moment got the Cardinal Camerlengo’s approval of Visconti 
acting as his deputy during his absence in Germany. 

The fatal journey on which Winckelmann thus set out with 
feverish impatience has often been narrated. It was the 
23rd March, 1768, that he obtained his official leave ; and on the 
10th “April he left Rome with the sculptor, Cavaceppi, who 
accompanied him out of friendship. The plan was to visit 
Berlin (where he longed to see Frederick the Great and Stosch), 
Brunswick and Dessau, in both of which places he had friends, 
and then Dresden, ,The tidings of Winckelmann’s coming were 
trumpeted forth in Germany as an event, and Goethe, then a 
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student at Leipzig, recounts how he and others projected an ex- 
cursion merely to catch a sight of the great man on his passage. 
But Winckelmann never got so far. Upto Verona he seems to 
have enjoyed himself thoroughly. Scarcely, however, had he 
tg an hour on the road northwards than Cavaceppi (who 
as left a detailed narrative of what occurred as long as they 
remained together) observed an extraordinary change in the 
expression of Winckelmann’s countenance. He seemed to be 
overcome with a perfect spasm of horror as that Alpine world 
opened before him, which, when last he had looked on it, he had 
admired with so much enthusiasm. Suddenly he exclaimed 
that he would then turn back at once, and although his com- 
panion succeeded in combating this resolution, he continued 
during the journey to Munich to exhibit so unaccountably 
strange a temper of mind, that Cavaceppi at moments suspected 
a temporary derangement of the brain. In Munich Winckel- 
mann positively declared his irrevocable determination to return 
to Rome, and all Cavaceppi could obtain was that he would 
accompany him as far as Vienna, where they separated. It is 
evident that Winckelmann was sick both in body and mind, being 
overcome with a nervous prostration, accompanied by low fever, 
which kept him for some days to his bed. In Vienna he expe- 
rienced an earnest of the honours that awaited him in Germany. 
Maria Theresa sent for him, and extracted a promise that he would 
return the following year to arrange her collection of antiquities, 
and the haughty statesman Prince Kaunitz condescended to 
remonstrate with Winckelmann against his flight back to Rome. 
But all was in vain, and on June 1 he reached Trieste with the 
intention of engaging a passage to Venice, and took up quarters 
in the still existing Locanda Grande in the Piazza di San Pietro. 
He occupied room No, 10, and in room No, 9, on the same floor, 
there lived a person whose acquaintance Winckelmann made 
at the public table. This man had come two days before from 
Venice by sea, and on hearing Winckelmann inquire for a ship 
to that port, he recommended the skipper that had brought 
him, A bargain was concluded for the passage, but as the 
cargo was not full, Winckelmann was detained unwillingly for a 
week at Trieste, during which he spent much of his time in 
the society of this chance neighbour and acquaintance, who was 
a professional adventurer and rogue. His name was Francesco 
Arcangeli. He was by birth a Tuscan, and had been a cook. 
In Vienna he had been condemned to three years’ irons for theft, 
and after having finished this term of confinement, he had 
resided in Venice in partnership with a woman on the town. 
What had brought him to Trieste at that moment does not 
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appear; but manifestly he was an individual on the look-out for 
any stroke of business that offered. Winckelmann was so im- 
prudent as not only to consort with a stranger, but also to hold 
language directly calculated to excite the curiosity of a man of 
whose antecedents he knew nothing. He studiedly surrounded 
himself with a mysterious incognito, mentioned his audience 
with Maria Theresa, and showed some valuable gold coins that 
whetted the cupidity of an ignorant individual out at elbows 
and restrained from crime by no sense of morality. 

The desire to rob this mysterious stranger of his fancied 
treasures seized Arcangeli, and on the 7th June, the eve of 
the day fixed for the ship to sail, he provided himself with 
the instruments to carry out his intentions—a knife and the 
rope for a noose, with which he entered Winckelmann’s room on 
the following morning. Winckelmann was seated in his shirt- 
sleeves, writing notices to his printer for the new edition of his 
History, when the murderer came in. The maid-servants sub- 
sequently deposed to having heard a friendly conversation 
between the two. Arcangeli asked Winckelmann to show him, 
as he had promised, some gold coins, which the latter excused 
himself from doing, and, with his back turned to Arcangeli, 
continued writing his notes for the printer. As he was in the 
act of writing (There shall...) the noose was flung from 
behind around his neck, and then a terrific death struggle 
ensued. Winckelmann closed with desperate strength with the 
murderer, trying to wrench out of his grasp the knife, and 
already he had succeeded in getting near the door when both 
fell, Winckelmann undermost, The waiter below hearing the 
heavy thump of the fall rushed upstairs, when, horror struck, he 
beheld Arcangeli with his knees on his victim’s breast, into 
which he repeatedly plunged his knife, but at sight of the waiter 
darted past into the street. The subsequent details are harrow- 
ing. Winckelmann could still speak, but the wit-bereft waiter, 
not observing that he was being throttled by the noose, left him 
to fetch a surgeon, while an equally terrified maid ran for 
a priest. With convulsive effort the writhing victim crawled 
into the public room, where the sight of his bleeding person only 
served to scare the persons sitting round the table, who took to 
flight, and Winckelmann lay there until the arrival of the surgeon, 
who at once pronounced his case as hopeless. A Leghorn 
gentleman, the Cavaliere Vannucci, now happily turned up, and, 
sending for the police officer, he lost no time in gathering from the 
lips of the dying man the principal circumstances of the tragedy. 
Winckelmann had still strength to give lucid answers, and then 
to dictate, though not to sign, a will naming Cardinal Albani = 
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universal heir, with the exception of a legacy of 350 ducats to 
the engraver Mogalli, and of 100 ducats to the Abate Piranesi. 
Amongst his luggage were found a few articles of value, in- 
cluding a gold watch and some coins, and a travelling library, 
which comprised Homer, Plautus, and Martial, and an inter- 
leaved copy of his History. His agony lasted for six hours. 
A Capuchin friar administered the last sacraments of the 
Church to the writhing man as he lay stretched on a mat- 
tress put upon the floor, There were five wounds in his 
breast and two in his stomach. To questions as to his identi- 
fication Winckelmann had given no distinct answer, probably 
because he was too exhausted. ‘Lasciatemi, non posso pit 
parlare,’ he said, ‘dal passoporto lo rileverete.’ Whether it was 
that this document did not afford sufficient clue to his station in life 
or for some other reason, his obsequies were of the most humble 
kind. His remains were deposited without ceremony in a com- 
mon fosse, and his ashes were mixed with those of pauper corpses, 
The only tribute paid to his memory in Trieste at the time, 
consisted in the punishment inflicted on the wretch to whose hand 
was due his untimely end. Having been quickly seized in the 
street by the pursuing myrmidons of the city bailiff, Arcangeli 
was drawn on the wheel July 20th, the same day of the 
week on which the murder had been perpetrated, upon the 
Piazza di San Pietro, immediately in front of the inn which had 
been the scene of the bloody deed. 

Such was the tragical catastrophe that prematurely brought to 
a close the wonderful career of the pauper son of a pauper 
cobbler from the bleak region of the Old March, just as under 
the incontrollable impulse of an overpowering sentiment he was 
hurrying back to his sunny domicile in the marble halls of the 
sumptuous Palace of Art, reared for his fastidious enjoyment by the 
refined taste of a princely and munificent Roman Cardinal. The 
claims of Winckelmann to a prominent place in the Temple of 
Fame cannot be disputed. Much in his writings has become 
obsolete, but all are tipped with that superior fire which genius 
alone can give forth, the glow that has the faculty of a brightness 
not fading by time. This faculty of twinkling brightly on through 
ages with the lustre of a mysterious brilliancy is a property 
appertaining only to the memories of those who have displayed, 
while living, that highest quality in man’s nature—the force of 
creativeness. Winckelmann displayed that force in an eminent 
degree. All he did and left behind him was spontaneous, the 
natural and gushing outflow of individual consciousness. He was 
emphatically a poet—a seer—and his utterances were characterised 
by 
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by the indefinable flash of that power of divination, the vivid 


essence whereof baffles analysis, but the directness of which 
instantaneously strikes, and leaves behind it a mark for ever. 
Those who after him have trodden with the sole guide of his 
genius, in the direction of the intellectual fields he explored, 
have partly been led to modify some views he entertained, and 
have partly been enabled to push investigation beyond the 
limits at which he stopped. But every candid Art-critic will 
readily acknowledge that Winckelmann first brought light 
into what had been up to his time a chaotic mass of desultory 
ideas and confused theories. He found the study of Art a 
string of disconnected, fanciful and haphazard notions; he left 
it crystallized into a system, the theorems of which, as evolved 
by himself, have in all essentials stood the test of experience, 
and have been confirmed by the touchstone of progressive 
criticism, 








Art. Il.—1. The Statutes at Large. 

2. The Report of the Digest of Law Commissioners. 

3. The Statutes Revised, and the Proceedings of the Statute Law 
Committee. 


HE Duke of Wellington is reported to have said that he 
never could understand an Act of Parliament in its ‘raw’ 
state. Napoleon, on the other hand, was resolved to excel in 
legislation no less than in war. Hastily crammed by Cambaceres 
and Portalis, he took part spasmodically in the discussions of 
the Council of State on the Code, and ‘left the auditors not in 
the secret dazzled with his erudition, and penetrated with his 
omniscience.’* ‘Napoleonic ideas,’ however discredited in the 
matter of war, still prevail in the matter of law reform. Every- 
body is a reformer. Every woman can say and every man can 
write how a scheme could easily be framed by which one small 
volume, or at most a few small volumes, should comprise, in a 
form intelligible to all, the wrongs of man, the rights of woman, 
the mode in which those wrongs should be redressed, and those 
rights enforced. 
Opinions differ as to the reasons why the world is deprived of 
so great, so easily attained a boon. The House of Lords blames 
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the House of Commons, the House of Commons makes an 
onslaught on the obstructiveness of the Lords, the Judges, 
with characteristic impartiality, denounce both Houses equally. 
On one point alone Lords, Commons, and Judges are alike 
agreed, namely, on the incompetency of the officials entrusted 
with the task of drawing Acts of Parliament :— 


‘Et otiosa credidit Neapolis, 
Et omne vicinum oppidum.’ 


The above observations are not intended as depreciatory of 
law reform, still less as impugning the utility of a Code. No 
man in his senses can doubt that a code, or the reduction to a 
consistent and harmonious whole of the scattered fragments of 
the law of a country, is the ideal perfection of legislation. Noman 
can doubt that a code of English law is the goal towards which 
all English law reform should tend. What is meant is to give 
a warning of the difficulty of the task to those who jump hastily 
to the conclusion that a code is a mere matter of pounds shil- 
lings and pence, to be produced at any time, provided only the 
nation will pay the bill, forgetful of the fact that a work in 
which Justinian, Bacon, and Napoleon have not succeeded, or 
only partially succeeded, is a work which must have more in- 
herent difficulty in it than amateur law reformers dream of in 
their philosophy. 

The only question in considering law reform is how is it to be 
effected ? But before a reply can be given to that question, other 
question? must be asked and answered. What is Law? What 
is the mode in which our laws are made? What is the machinery 
for interpreting the law? How are lawyers educated? What, 
then, is Law? According to Coke, ‘it is the perfection of 
reason* and the mother of justice.’ t Hooker, on the other 
hand, makes law ‘the, mother of peace and joy. All things 
on earth do her homage—the very least as feeling her care, 
and the greatest as not exempted from her powers.’} Descend- 
ing from the clouds to the earth, ask an English lawyer 
what is law. He will point to a library of some 1500 volumes, 
at the least.§ On further enquiry he will state that it consists 
of the statutes at large, of the Law Reports and of text-books, 





* Co. Litt., 97 (6): ‘No man, out of his own private reason, ought to be wiser 
than the law which is the perfection of reason.’ 

+ Co. Litt., 142 (a): ‘So as in truth, justice is the daughter of the law, for the 
law bringeth her forth.’ 

¢ Hooker, Bk. I., Lib. xviii. 8. 

§ In 1866 the English reports alone amounted to 1300 volumes and upwards. 


See ‘Statistical Memorandum’ prepared by Secretary of Digest of Law Com- 
mission. 
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and will probably add, with somewhat of a sigh, that the 
collection increases annually by the addition of some 25 or 30 
volumes of Law Reports, independently of a volume of statutes 
and of new text-books. Let us accept for the nonce this triple 
division of English law, and consider what materials each class 
of books furnishes towards codification. 

To begin with the statutes at large. The statute law is, par 
excellence, the written law of England, and is comprised in about 
100 octavo volumes, containing more than 18,000 Acts of Parlia- 
ment. These statutes are placed in chronological order, without 
any systematic arrangement. A considerable portion of this 
mass of law is obsolete, another portion relates to local and 
private matters, while the subject matter of the effective legisla- 
tion is as varied and extensive as the social and mercantile life 
of England. 

The Reports contain the decisions of the Judges on important 
cases brought before them for a period of 566 years. They 
consisted in 1866 of 1308 volumes, and they increase at the rate 
of from 25 to 30 volumes a year. In 1866 the reported Common 
Law cases amounted to more than 60,000, and the Equity cases to 
28,000.* The series begins with ‘the year books, which are 
written in law French, and extend over a period of about 200 
years, from the beginning of the reign of Edward II., in 1307, 
to the latter years of the reign of Henry VIII., and it ends with 
the last number of the ‘ Weekly Notes,’ to be continued ad in- 
jfinitum :— 

‘ Rusticus exspectat dum defluat amnis, at ille 
Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis evum.’ 


The text-books consist, as their name imports, of treatises 
and compilations extending over the whole area of law. To the 
law reformer they are only of interest, in so far as they contain 
the dypada vouima of English law—that is to say, the maxims 
of the Common Law and the unwritten law of the Courts of 
Equity. The Common Law furnishes the axioms, so to speak, 
of law. Take the law of inheritance. Every man, woman, and 
child is supposed to know that in England the eldest son inherits 
the father’s land ; yet this rule is laid down in no statute, and is, 
without proof, assumed to be the law. Similarly, Common Law 
definitions of murder, larceny, and other crimes, lie at the root 
of our Criminal Law; in fact there is scarcely a chapter, so to 
speak, in the great book of law, which would not properly begin 
with some maxim of the Common Law. The whole doctrine of 





* See Statistics of Legislation by Statistical Society and Statistical Memoran- 
dum prepared by the Secretary of the Digest of Law Commission. 
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trusts and uses, indeed the greater part of Equity jurisprudence, 
may be considered as the unwritten law of the Courts of Equity, 
but for the purpose of these pages will be included in the 
description of Common Law. 

The law being such as has been described, that is to say, con- 
sisting of upwards of 18,000 statutes, of nearly or quite 100,000 
cases, of all the unwritten rules of which the Common Law, pro- 
perly so called, is composed, and of the doctrines on which equity 
jurisprudence is based, we are told that the panacea is the imme- 
diate preparation of a code which waits only for a liberal Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to be produced at once; while a board 
of revision to look over every Bill before it receives the assent 
of the Crown is the proper remedy for the defects of current 
legislation. Now one thing is certain, that we must learn to 
walk before we learn to run; and that we must begin at the 
beginning before we arrive at the end. It may justly be said 
of law as is reported to have been said of Spain: ‘If you 
attack Spain with a large army, the troops are starved; if you 
attack it with a small army, you are beaten.’ So with Law 
Reform. If you begin by a general scheme for a universal 
code, the plan fails, from want of power to carry it into effect. 
_ If you make a small onslaught on some particular abuse, the 

defenders number more than the assailants, and the Bill fails. 
The true remedy, then, is to begin the attack at various points, 
by various means, at the same time ; and the object of the follow- 
ing pages is to show the best practical means of assault, with a 
view to obtaining a code, or a close approximation to a code, as 
the prize of victory. 

The first object to be attained is a superintending power. At 

resent, Law Reform is the business of no particular Minister. 
Here and there a young and energetic man, anxious to win his 
ministerial spurs, brings in a Consolidation Bill; but he never 
repeats the experiment; the toil is too great, and the glory not 
equal to the toil. It is true that the Lord Chancellor, the 
aa Secretary, and the law officers of the Crown, are eich 
and all of them supposed to be ministers of law or ministers of 
justice, and to direct their whole energies to the amendment of 
the law. With respect to the Chancellor, no doubt from time 
to time great reforms are initiated by that officer; but they 
usually involve organic changes in the law, and seldom or never 
are confined to laborious attempts to consolidate existing legis- 
lation. The Home Secretary has his hands full of police detail 
and domestic legislation. He must bring in Bills in relation 
to licensing public houses, to factories, steam threshing-machines, 
trades’ unions, and everything great or small that wounds the 
susceptibilities 
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susceptibilities or attracts the attention of irritated or discontented 
Members. The law officers come usually—the one from the 
Courts of Common Law, and the other from the Courts of 
Chancery—full of law and full of equity; but they have their 
own business to attend to, and can scarcely afford time to do 
more than assist in passing through the House of Commons the 
Bills proposed by the higher functionaries of the Government 
to which they belong, and answer from day to day the various 
questions of Members who are desirous of getting legal opinions 
on public matters without the expense of a fee. At all events, 
an Attorney-General, or a Solicitor-General, will scarcely devote 
himself to the prosaic task of consolidating the Poor Law, or 
bringing forward a comprehensive Summary Jurisdiction Bill— 
measures which would conduce much to the amendment of the 
law and to the happiness of the public, but would scarcely add 
a feather to his political cap. 

What is really required is a department of the Government 
charged with the duty of amending and watching over legislation ; 
this department must be represented by its President having 
a seat in the Cabinet and in the House of Commons, and its 
functions must be exclusively confined to the reform of the law 
as contradistinguished from its administration. 

The best form of superintending power would seem to be a 
Committee of Council for Law. It should consist of the First 
Lord of the Treasury, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Lord 
Chancellor, and such other Cabinet Ministers as may be named 
members of the Committee by Order in Council. The effective 
member would be the President, but he would have the great 
advantage of consulting from time to time his colleagues in 
the Committee, and no difficulty would arise from his temporary 
absence, since any member of the Committee might act for the 
President, as is usual in other departmental committees of the 
Government. The Committee of Council must have a per- 
manent staff attached to it, so that the traditions of Law Reform 
might be handed on instead of being violently broken off from 
time to time by the mere change of the superintending Minister. 

Having obtained a Minister specially charged with Law 
Reform as his function, we will proceed to the first step in the 
ascent to a code. This step should be the completion of the 
revised edition of the statutes now in progress under the super- 
intendence of the Statute Law Committee,* and the improvement 
of the authorised Index to the Statutes published by their 





* For the names of the Committee and the authority under which they act, see 
preface to vol. i. of the ‘ Revised Edition of the Statutes,’ ; b 
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dlirection, works of more importance than would appear at the 
first glance. 

The difficulties of the Statute-book are of two descriptions, 
first physical, and secondly intellectual. By physical difficulties 
are meant the difficulty of finding what Acts are in force on 
a given subject, and, when the Acts are found, the difficulty of 
comparing numerous provisions embodied in a cumbrous mass 
of printed paper. For example, the Poor-law Acts, the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners Acts, the Sanitary Acts, are instances of Acts 
which present great physical difficulties, independently of any 
difficulty of construction. Intellectual difficulties arise from the in- 
tricate or complex nature of the subject-matters of certain statutes ; 
of these difficulties the Succession Duty Act affords examples. 

Now, a revised edition of the Statutes, and a properly- 
prepared Index, although not calculated to deal with the 
intellectual difficulties of the Statute-Book, are by no means 
ineffectual aids in overcoming its physical difficulties. By the 
Index a reader may find out what Acts and parts of Acts are in 
force on any given subject. In the revised edition he will find 
those Acts and parts of Acts published in an accessible shape, 
and, by tying together Acts and parts of Acts relating to the 
same subject-matter, he will be furnished with no bad equivalent 
for a consolidating statute. The essential condition, however, of 
such an edition and such an Index is that it should be annually 
corrected. Every Session alters a portion, and, in altering, dis- 
locates, so to speale, a larger portion of the Statute Law. At 
the close of every Session the edition and the Index must be 
adjusted to the new state of the law. In the case of the edition 
this would be most conveniently done by publishing a printed 
paper of corrigenda to point out the exact obliterations to be 
made in the edition. The Index should be reprinted every 
year, but, if that cannot be done, a paper of corrigenda must 
be supplied, showing not only what must be struck out, but, 
further, what insertions are needed to represent accurately 
the effect of the legislation of the current Session. These 
processes will be conducted by an officer under the super- 
vision of the Committee of Law. The best officer to under- 
take such a task (with the additional advantage that he can 
begin his work before the Committee of Law comes into existence 
would seem to be the Speaker’s Counsel. It should be his duty 
at the close of every Session to bring the edition of the Statute 
law and the authorised Index into conformity with the law. A 
small annual sum would be sufficient remuneration for the 
Jabour, and the public benefit conferred would be out of all pro- 
portion to the expense incurred. 
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The separation of the living from the dead law, and the pub- 
lication of the former in a revised edition, is not intended to be 
a substitute for, but an aid to, the consolidation of the statute law. 
This must be undertaken in a systematic manner, and with that. 
view it is essential to discriminate between the different opera- 
tions required in effecting a complete consolidation of that law. 

First, there is a large number of Statutes which may be 
consolidated mechanically ; that is to say, mere scissors and paste 
will put together in a small compass a variety of sections dis- 
persed over numerous Acts, and divided by long intervals of 
time. This species of consolidation should be done as soon as 
possible, and might be carried into effect by the present editor 
of the revised edition of the Statutes, with the assistance of 
his staff. 

Secondly, another bulky class of statutes is merely depart- 
mental, e. g. Acts regulating the War Office, the Admiralty, the 
Inland Revenue Office, and so forth. The duty should be 
imposed on every Government office to cause a consolidation to 
be made of its departmental statutes. This should be done 
in the first instance by the clerks of the office, and their work 
should be revised by the staff of the Committee of Law, and 
be passed into Acts at the instance of the Ministers presiding 
over the department. No opposition could possibly be made ta 
such Bills, indeed a better plan still would be to pass a general 
Act enabling each department to govern its own officers by 
Orders in Council to be laid before Parliament. The House 
of Commons would thus retain its control over the internal 
economy of the Government without wasting its time in con- 
sidering measures which it must take on trust from the Ministers 
whom it is pleased to appoint to the head of the offices. 

Thirdly, a class of Acts analogous to the departmental consists 
of those relating to the Courts of Law and Equity and rules of 

rocedure, including as a part of procedure the law of evidence. 

he consolidation of this branch of law would be a great con- 
venience to the legal profession. To the public their substance 
and not their form is important, for simplify or consolidate as 
you will, the wielding of these special judicial and legal weapons 
must ever remain with the experts in the law. This work 
should be undertaken by the Judges with competent paid 
assistants, and the result, when sanctioned by authority so 
eminent, would no doubt be passed into law by 5 Esc with 
complimentary acquiescence. The code of criminal law might 
also engage the attention of the Judges, as being too special in 
its nature to be codified otherwise than under the superintendence 
of the authorities by whom it is administered. 
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The remainder of the Statute Book can only be dealt with by 
the patient and systematic passing of Consolidation Acts carried 
on day by day, and year by year, under the control of the Com- 
mittee of Law. The first Acts treated should be those which 
concern the largest and most helpless portion of the community, 
the poor. Examples of such laws are the Poor Laws, the 
Sanitary Laws, the Highway Acts, the Bastardy Acts, the 
Master and Servant Acts, and generally the Acts which form 
the usual subject of magisterial jurisdiction. The lawyer and 
the merchant can take good care of themselves, or, if not, 
can provide themselves with proper guardianship; but the 
poor man is at the mercy of the inspector, the constable, the 
overseer, the employer. For him too often the liability to pay 
a fine, even a small fine, means insolvency, insolvency means 
imprisonment, imprisonment means a downward fall from self- 
respect to pauperism, from pauperism to crime. 

When Acts such as those above enumerated have been 
simplified, abridged, and made consistent with justice, it will 
be time enough to deal with the law of Contracts, the law of 
Insurance, of Promissory Notes and of Mortgages, the doctrines 
of Equity, and so forth. As we approach nearer a code these 
may well form the subject of learned disquisition and scientific 
arrangement. The educated will derive great benefit from their 
being reduced into a consistent whole; the uneducated will 
neither gain nor lose, as they have little concern in such matters, 
or, if they are concerned in them, are driven of necessity to the 
neighbouring lawyer. 

When the above programme has been completed, the residue 
' of the Statute Book will consist of Acts not worth consolidating, 
and of Acts the consolidation of which may be expected at the 
advent of a legal millennium. Illustrations of the first class 
may be found in the Alkali Acts, Alteration of Boundaries.Acts, 
Steam Whistle Acts, and so forth ; of the latter class, all consti- 
tutional measures, from Magna Charta to the Reform Act of 
1867, furnish examples. 

Passing from the past to the present, we are brought face to face 
with the difficulties of current legislation. The first thing here to 
be done is to accept cheerfully the conclusion which philosophical 
reformers are loth to accept, that parliamentary government will 
probably last some time longer in England: at all events, to 
admit that in any practical scheme of law reform we must 
contemplate the possibility of representative institutions not 
being abolished within a given limited period. The second is 
to dispel at once a certain number of palliations, so to speak, of 
Parliamentary Government, which may be classed under the 
head 
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head of popular delusions. To begin, Parliament will never 
consent to a revision, before they receive the Royal Assent, of 
Bills which have passed both Houses. The form of a Bill is its 
very soul and essence, and to give such a consent would in effect 
be a delegation of legislative power to an agency alike secret and 
irresponsible. The alteration of a definition will entirely change 
the whole provisions of an Act. The substitution of ‘and’ for‘ or’ 
will impose or annul the severest penalty. Yet alterations such 
as these, if skilfully made, would defy the minutest investigation 
that could be bestowed on the work by the Houses of Parliament 
or by any Committee of either House. Then, Parliament 
will never consent to passing, without complete discussion and 
investigation, Consolidation Bills containing new and disputable 
matter mixed up with old law. Here again the reasons, whether 
satisfactory or not, lie on the surface. Where new matter for 
dispute is imbedded in a mass of old law, the opponents of the 
new matter talk out the Bill by dwelling on supposed defects 
in the old law. Similarly, if old law involving matters still in 
controversy, or involving party considerations, be reproduced 
in a consolidated form before the passions it has excited have 
died away, the mere fact of consolidation presents so wide a 
front to objectors that the defenders are wearied out with the 
multitude of points raised, even if they have a complete answer 
to each individual question. 

We are thus driven to the conclusion that Bills, if intended 
to be passed, must either consist of some form of amending Bill, 
or of a consolidation of matter which possesses no party interests, 
or lastly, must be one of those great measures which can only be 
conceived and carried by statesmen of the first rank, which are 
pressed with the whole power of the Government, and of which 
two, at the very utmost, can be carried in a session. 

Is it, then, contended that we must quietly fold our arms and 
let current legislation proceed unchecked in its evil course? By 
no means; only attempt something that is practicable. The 
first step to be taken is to provide that all Government Bills, 
before being brought into Parliament, shall be approved by the 
full Committee of Law, constituted as above mentioned ; that is 
to say, by all the most important Cabinet Ministers. This 
process would at once reduce, probably by one-half, certainly by 
a third, the amount of current legislation in every year, as all 
Bills would be excluded which are brought in merely to gratify 
departmental ambition or Under-Secretarial fidget. More time 
would thus be afforded for completing important measures. 

Another result of such a sifting would be to diminish ill- 
considered attempts at legislation. A minister may be a good 
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debater, a good citizen, a good administrator, without being 
a Solon, or even a Tribonian or Portalis. Such a man, when 
raised by a grateful country to be one of its governors, should be 
discouraged from attempting legislation, and should confine him- 
self to departmental work or to defending measures initiated by 
his colleagues. 

So far so good, it may be said; but the effect of the above 
suggestion is only to lessen the number, and not to improve ‘the 
form of Bills. It may be admitted at once that Consolidation 
Bills might be brought in more frequently than they are. Every 
improvement of the law is not a bone of contention between 
political parties, and where it is not so there is no reason for 
substituting an amending Bill for a consolidating Bill. With 
respect to such Bills, the Minister of Justice might fairly say, 
‘non ragioniam di lor, ma guarda e passa,’ and Parliament 
would obey the bidding. 

The more difficult subject remains, of the great mass of altera- 
tions of the law which must be made by amending Acts. The 
only resource here is that the Committee of Law should, at the 
close of each session, bring in Consolidation Bills embodying 
all amendments made during the session by Acts with respect to 
which, the fight being over, all animosity has subsided. Many 
such Bills might often be passed at the end of a session without 
opposition, as Parliament will be satisfied without discussing a 
second time amendments already passed in the same session. 
Such a system would net be perfect, as there would still remain 
a residue of Bills justly objected to as piecemeal legislation ; yet 
every Consolidation Bill, so passed, would be a step gained, and 
would tend to diminish the ever-increasing mass of cumbrous 
legislation. 

A Committee of Law might also work good by controlling the 
legislative cacoethes of the House of Commons, and discoun- 
tenancing Parliamentary interference in trivial cases in which 
the ‘ nodus’ is not “dignus vindice.’ There is no reason why 
everybody should be inspected in his person and his dwelling, 
or why an enactment* should be passed to prohibit an old woman 
selling her copper kettle, in order to prevent thieves disposing of 
stolen metal. ° 

Assuming the foregoing scheme to be adopted for the improve- 
ment of current legislation, ample room will still be left for 
accusations of ‘crude and imperfect measures, bungling and 
careless legislation.’ The truth is that the framing of Acts of 
Parliament, apart from considerations of how they are to be 





* 34 & 35 Vict., c. 112, s, 13 and schedule. 
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passed, is a matter of no small difficulty.* Mr. Austin, who 
had himself tried his hand at the craft, says :— 


‘I will venture to affirm that what is commonly called the technical 
part of legislation is incomparably more difficult than what may be 
styled the ethical. In other words, it is far easier to conceive justly 
what would be useful law, than so to construct that same law that it 
may accomplish the design of the law-giver. 

‘ Accordingly, statutes made with great deliberation and by learned 
and judicious lawyers, have been expressed so obscurely, or have been 
constructed so inaptly, that decisions interpreting the sense of their 
provisions, or supplying and correcting their provisions ex ratione legis, 
have been of necessity heaped upon them by the courts of justice. 
Such, for example, is the case with the Statute of Frauds, which was 
made by three of the wisest lawyers in the reign of Charles IL., Sir 
M. Hale (if I remember right) being one of them.’t 


A familiar illustration will show the nature of the duty im- 
posed on the officials entrusted with the task of drawing Acts of 
Parliament. Suppose an order were given to one man to con- 
solidate the rules relating to croquet, cricket, football, and whist. 
The first requisite would be that he should know the games ; the 
second that he should have the co-operation of persons most 
skilled in those games, and the support of the principal clubs 
which play them. The last, but not the least, qualification 
would be the faculty of reconciling inconsistencies, inventing 
new rules when required, and a power of expressing the whole 
in plain and unambiguous language. Such a task would be a 
difficult one; yet the Bills of a single session present a far greater 
variety of subjects, and a more intricate set of rules, than the 
supposed illustration. 

Proceed a step further, and suppose that the rules of cricket 
had to be approved by a committee of some 500 persons, not 





* Legal Members of Parliament sometimes are caught tripping. Witness the 
following amendment, proposed by an eminent Queen’s Counsel :— 


Dogs trespassing on enclosed land. 

‘Every dog found trespassing on enclosed land unaccompanied by the registered 
owner of such dog, or other person who shall, on being asked, give his true name 
and address, may be then and there destroyed by such occupier, or by his order.’ 

Monday, May 22, 1865. 

The following definition, the result of the comlvined efforts of a Parliamentary 
Committee, Parliamentary Counsel, and Parliamentary Agent, is a legislative 
illustration of the homely saying that ‘too many cooks spoil the broth’ :— 


Darlington Improvement Act, 1872. 

The term ‘new building’ means any building pulled or burnt down to or 
within ten feet from the surface of the adjoining ground, See ‘ Report of Board 
of Trade under Tramways Act, 1870,’ &c., 6th February, 1873. 

+ Austin on Jurisprudence, vol. ii. p. 371. 
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hating cricket, and desirous to substitute some other game. It 
will be admitted that such rules, however carefully prepared, 
would not be the better for the revision of such a committee. 
Yet here again the example falls short of the reality. A Bill for 
the abolition of army purchase has to run the gauntlet of all 
the military Members in the House, aided by everybody who 
dislikes the army, or is opposed to the Government of the 
day. A Bankruptcy Bill can scarcely escape the lawyers 
unscathed. An Irish University Bill, however just, however 
well considered, may readily be smothered by the reluctance 


of one party to support it, and the determination of another to- 


oppose it. 

¥ efore quitting this topic, it may perhaps be lawful to suggest 
that the criticism of Acts of Parliament outside the walls of 
Parliament sometimes errs on the side of severity rather than on 
that of mercy. Judges are somewhat in the position of detective: 
policemen, who, having to deal with habitual criminals, look 
upon every man as a suspect if not as a thief. So a judge, 
dealing only with Acts of Parliament on which disputed 
questions have arisen, forgets the ninety-and-nine good Acts. 
which need no amendment, and thinks that every statute which 
he has not read will give rise to as many questions as those 
which he has read. The strangest delusion is the idea that 
legislation by reference, as it is termed, instead of consolidation,, 
is the outcome of negligence, or ignorance, or incapacity on 
the part of the draftsman. To construct a Consolidation Bill 
is the easiest of all legislative tasks, as little ability is required 
to begin ab ovo, and proceed usque ad mala. The real strain 
on the mind is to annex the provisions of entire Bills, by 
reference, or to transfer powers en masse. In such Bills the 
writer must bear constantly in his mind the whole complex 
system of law with which he is dealing, and in order to qualify 
himself for the task he not unfrequently makes an analysis 
of the existing laws, which, if he were allowed to put it in the 
shape of a Bill, would amount to a complete consolidation of 
the law. 

The real explanation is that Bills are made to pass, no less 
than the razors mentioned by the poet were made to sell ; and 
the real difficulty is to avoid the Scylla of a Merchant Shipping 
Consolidation Bill whose magnitude deters the House from 
looking into its provisions, without falling into the Charybdis of 
a Parliamentary and Municipal Registration Bill, which, while 
avoiding all consolidation, and making amendments in the most 
concise form by substituting new words for those intended to be 

: corrected, 
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corrected, was denounced in the House of Lords as a ‘ Chinese 
puzzle and disgraceful.’ * 

Passing from the Statute Law to the Judiciary and Common 
Law, we will begin with the Judiciary Law. 

The Reports must be dealt with in a manner similar in some 
degree to that recommended with respect to the Statutes. The 
living law must be separated from the dead, the useful from the 
useless. That will be done by expurgating the Reports, on the 
principle of striking out every case that is obsolete or overruled, 
and omitting a vast number relating to the construction of eccen- 
tric wills and obscure agreements, involving contradictions and 
ambiguities which from the nature of things can never again 
occur incombination. Having thus arrived at the Judiciary Law 
in force, let us look closely into it, with a view to its systematic 
arrangement, and we shall find at once that the whole mass 
divides itself into two distinct classes of cases, that is to say :— 

(a.) Cases which in effect contain in themselves a substantive 
judicial enactment, or binding proposition of law, differing only 
from an ordinary enactment in that it is enunciated by a judge 
instead of by the Legislature. 

(b.) Cases which serve as illustrations of the mode in which 
an enactment (using that word as comprehending an enactment 
enunciated by a judge, as well as one contained in an Act of Parlia- 
ment) is construed and applied to the transactions of mankind. 

For example, the negotiability of a bill of exchange was. 
determined by a judicial decision, and this decision being fol- 
lowed, very soon passed into the domain of settled law, and 
when thus established amounted to an enactment that bills of 
exchange should be negotiable. The decision in the case of Rees 
v. Warwick, 2 B. and Ald. 113, on the question whether a letter 
from the drawee to the drawer, stating ‘your bill 100J. shall 
have attention, amounts to an acceptance, involves no general 
proposition of law, but establishes what may be called an illus- 
trative proposition.t 

Now, bearing in mind these distinctions, the Reports should 
be subjected to a double process. First, all important legislative 
cases should be published separately. These cases should be 
dealt with on the principle of ‘ Smith’s Leading Cases,’ and be 
explained by numerous illustrative examples. At the same time 
a digest should be formed as a further step to dispensing with 
reports in extenso. 





* See ‘ Report of Speeches in House of Lords on Register for Parliamentary 
and Municipal Elections Bill,’ June 26, 1873. 
+ See ‘Memorandum communicated to the Digest of Law Commission by the 
Parliamentary Counsel,’ 
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In preparing a digest, judicial enactments should be carefully 
separated from illustrative propositions; or, in other words 
substantive law should be divided from mere illustrations or 
examples of law. 

Every judicial enactment contained in the Digest should be 
followed by an account containing just so much of the circum- 
stances of the case which gave rise to that enactment, as will 
enable the reader to judge whether the compiler has or has not 
accurately expressed the result. There should be added a refer- 
ence to a sufficient number of other cases to prove that the 
decision was not an isolated one, but was constantly acted on by 
the Courts, and thereby acquired the consistency of settled law, 
and if the judicial enactment on any point be doubtful the doubt 
should be pointed out, with a short summary of the conflicting 
cases on which the doubt is founded. 

The list of illustrative cases stated in a digest should comprise 
a reference to all the decided cases of any consequence, and here 
again a distinction should be made between leading illustrative 
cases, that is to say, the cases which stand on the debatable 
ground between two propositions, and mark their boundaries, 
and illustrative cases of less importance, which are mere repe- 
titions of former cases differing only in immaterial particulars. 
The former class should be stated in some detail—the latter 
may be grouped under their appropriate leading cases, with 
either a slight notice of their circumstances or a mere reference 
to the reports where the cases are to be found. 

As all or any of these works are completed on any branch 
of law, rules of Court should be framed restricting the quota- 
tion of cases in extenso to the published leading cases, and 
allowing the Digest to be cited in support of any proposition 
in place of the cases themselves. By means such as these the 
existing judiciary law would, in a comparatively short time, 
be reduced to a moderate compass, and the existing reports be 
relegated to the bookshelves of the antiquarian instead of cum- 
bering the library and emptying the pocket of the practising 
lawyer. 

It will, however, be of little avail to purify the source if we 
still pour into the stream a continuous pollution. The current 
reports must be forthwith put upon a new footing. Official 
reporters must be appointed by the Committee of Law, and be 
paid official salaries by the Crown. Such cases only should 
be reported as may be determined to contain some new principle 
or some new illustration of law, according to the judgment of 
an official editor, to be exercised subject to the general super- 
vision of the Committee of Law. Further, no case should be 
cited 
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cited in any court under any circumstances whatever, unless it 
be contained in the official reports. 

In short we must for once go back to ‘the wisdom of our 
ancestors, and issue the reports after the fashion of the earliest 
reports—the year books. These were composed by official 
reporters, and we are told by Kent, in his ‘Commentaries, 
quoting the Preface to ‘Plowden’s Reports,’ that ‘the great 
authenticity and accuracy of the year books arose from the 
manner in which they were composed. There were four reporters 
appointed to that duty, and they had a yearly stipend from the 
Crown ; they used to confer together, and the reports, being settled 
by so many persons of approved diligence and learning, deservedly 
carried great credit with them.’ * 

Bacon, in his treatise intituled ‘ A Proposal for amending the 
Laws of England,’ after laying down the rules for compiling a 
digest, says, ‘the course being thus compiled, then it resteth but 
for your Majesty to appoint some grave and sound lawyers with 
some honourable stipend to be reporters for the time to come, 
and then this is settled for all times ;’ and adds in a note, ‘ This 
constitution of reporters I obtained of the King, after 1 was 
Chancellor, and there were two appointed with 100/. a year a 
piece stipend.’ 

Lastly, we must apply the process of compression to the 
Common Law, including the doctrines of Equity Jurisprudence. 
The work to be done here is tolerably easy. The old text-books 
must be ransacked for the Common Law and equitable maxims 
strewn up and down their pages, and the result must be pub- 
lished in the form of an Institute. Such a book must, as Bacon 
says, ‘be made useful by good differences, ampliations and 
limitations warranted by good authorities, and this not by raising 
up of quotations and references, but by discourse and deduce- 
ment in a just tractate.’ f 

The work, when completed, would be a handbook of legal 
maxims, and would furnish an introduction to the other com- 
pilations of the law. 

Such are the steps to be taken towards a code—expurgation, 
consolidation, digestion of reports, and formation of an Institute 
of maxims. Not that the foregoing operations are to be suc- 
cessive ; they should be concurrent, and each and every of them 
would of itself be an immediate benefit to the country. When 
the above-mentioned processes have been completed on any par- 
ticular subject, by taking one step further we arrive at a code on 





* Vol. i. p. 480. 
t See Bacon’s treatise intituled ‘A Proposal to amend the Laws of Englan1.’ 
that 
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that subject. Assume the statute law on shipping to be con- 
solidated, take-out of the Shipping Digest the rules supplied 
by the legislative cases, and out of the Institute of legal maxims 
the few axioms relating to shipping, add these extracts to the 
shipping statute, and a shipping code is completed. Go 
through the same process with any other branch of the law— 
mortgages, bills of exchange, or otherwise—and a code of that 
branch will be obtained ; exhaust all the branches in a similar 
manner, and the whole law of England is codified. How far 
off such a consummation may be, is best known to those who 
are most desirous of attaining such an end, and yet best 
acquainted with its difficulties. Thus much is certain—that 
no code is, or ever ought to be, final. That it is not so in 
fact, may be gathered from the circumstances of every code 
which the world has yet seen. ‘Greater changes took place 
in a few years in the laws of jurisprudence of Justinian,’ says 
Montesquieu,* ‘than in the three hundred years of the French 
monarchy immediately preceding my time; and those changes 
were so incessant and so trifling, that the inconstancy of the 
Emperor can only be explained by having recourse to the secret 
history of Procopius, where he is charged with having sold 
equally his judgments and his laws.’ The monarchical law 
of France thus praised by Montesquieu was supplanted by the 
Code Napoléon; yet that code has had no better fate, as 
respects finality, than the previous work of Justinian. It 
amounted to scarcely more than a code of principles, which 
was immediately supplemented by innumerable commentaries ; 
so that a French writer applies to modern French law the ex- 
pression which he says Eusebius applied to the Roman Law, 
‘That the commentaries alone on the French law would have 
formed loads for many camels.’ And the same writer might 
further have stated, with truth, that the additions made to 
the Code by subsequent legislation greatly exceed in bulk the 
original Code. he Prussian Code also furnishes another 
example of the same mutability, as large volumes of additions 
and explanations have been added to it since it was first pro- 
mulgated. In fact, as Kent says,f ‘The necessity for change 
in a code lies in the nature of things, of our mind and of our 
language. No code can provide for all specific cases, or be 
so constructed as to close all further inquiry. That a code 
ought not to be final, would seem to follow from the obvious 
truism that laws ought to be accommodated to the habits and 
wants of the people, and that as human habits and human wants 





* Montesquieu, ‘Grandeur et Décadence des Romains,’ c. 20. 
+ ‘Commentaries,’ vol. i. p. 469. 
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«change, law must also change, to be in harmony with the habits 
-and wants of the people over which it is dominant. Law is 
made for man, and not man for law, and an immutable law is 
but a form of Procrustean tyranny. 

The last subject-to be considered in connexion with Law 
Reform, and yet, perhaps, the most important, is that of Legal 
Education. 

Stephenson could as easily have built the tubular bridge over 
the Menai Straits without skilled workmen, as a Government 
make a Consolidation Bill, a Digest, an Institute of maxims, 
and a code, or any of such works, without educated and trained 
draftsmen. Yet where are such men to be found? The com- 
position of Acts of Parliament requires a great command of 
English, and at the same time differs from all other composition. 
Every sentence can and should be framed according to special 
rules; but the application of such rules in each particular case 
can only be determined by practice. 

Again, an alteration of the laws, or a consolidation of the 
laws, cannot be safely effected unless the draftsman is acquainted, 
not only with the history of the law to be altered, but with the 
history of all kindred branches of the law. English law has by 
degrees interwoven itself with all the social needs of English- 
men, and must be studied in English History. For example, 
nothing would seem easier than to consolidate the Acts re- 
lating to penal servitude; yet what is the fact? The law of 
penal servitude rests on the law of transportation, and the law 
of transportation on the old doctrines relating to clergyable 
offences; so that to compose accurately a few sentences de- 
scribing the law of penal servitude involves in effect a thorough 
knowledge of the criminal law of England, both ancient and 
modern. 

Compare these supposed requirements with the practical 
-knowledge of lawyers. A man constantly passes from his 
pupilage to the bar, from the bar to the bench, without drawing 
a single clause in a form which could be useful as a Parlia- 
mentary precedent. His knowledge is confined to Nisi Prius 
law and Greaves’s Consolidation Acts, and he regards the 
old law with much the same contempt with which Sir William 
Armstrong probably looks on a culverin of Elizabeth’s time. The 
remedy for these things is not to be found in giving young 
Englishmen an imperfect smattering of Roman law. Let them 
be taught English law, historically tracing each doctrine back 
to its origin, and when they are fully imbued with the grand 
spirit of English legislation, they will be eager and willing to 
put it into a more attractive form, as an example to other 

nations, 
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nations, instead of learning to despise its real merits, on account 
of its uncouth shape. 

Roman law here and there, notably in relation to guardianship 
and adoption, may perhaps furnish a model for English law ; 
but its substance is alien to English institutions. English 
liberty and English law are plants of native growth, products of 
no foreign soil. Their roots are found not in the trim latinity, 
the exactness, the subtlety of Casarian constitutions, but in the 
rude Gothicism and broad practical rule of the Barons of 
England. ‘Nullus liber homo capiatur, vel imprisonetur aut 
disseisiatur de libero tenemento suo, vel libertatibus vel liberis 
consuetudinibus suis, aut utlegetur, aut exulet, aut aliquo modo 
destruatur, nec super eum ibimus, nec super eum mittemus 
nisi per legale judicium parium suorum vel per legem terra. 
Nulli vendemus, nulli negabimus aut differemus rectum vel 
justiciam.’ * 

We can ill afford to put on the shelf as unsuited to our times 
those title deeds of the olden time in days when Acts of Parlia- 
ment ‘ bristle with misdemeanours, t and when clauses imposing 
heavy summary penalties, establishing an army of inspectors, 
and containing all the machinery of paternal and maternal legis- 
lation pass unchallenged and unheeded through the House of 
Commons. 

Hear further what Bacon, no prejudiced admirer, says of 
English law :— 


‘The laws of England commend themselves best to them that 
understand them ; certainly they are wise, they are just and moderate 
laws; they give to God, they give to Cesar, they give to the subjects 
that which appertaineth. It is true they are mixed as our language, 
compounded of British, Roman, Saxon, Danish, and Norman customs ; 
and as our language is so much the richer, so the laws are the more 
complete.’t 


Let a law pupil, then, learn not to despise his birthright of 
English law. Further, that he may do justice to that law, let 
him be taught the true principles of legal composition. In 





* Magna Carta, 25 Ed. I. Rec. Ed., 9 Henry III. in Ruffhead’s Edition. ‘No 
freeman shall be arrested or imprisoned, or be disseissed of his freehold or liberties 
or free customs, or be outlawed or exiled, or be in any way destroyed, nor will 
we pass over him (i.e, distrain upon his goods), nor send over him (ie. issue 
process against him), except in pursuance of a legal judgment of his equals (i.c. 
of the free suitors in the Local Court), or of the law of the land (as administered 
in the King’s Court). To no man will we sell, to no man will we deny or delay 
right or justice.’ 

+ See speech of Mr. Henley on the Parliamentary and Municipal Elections Bill, 
April 15, 1872. 

¢ See treatise intituled ‘ A Proposal to amend the Laws of England.’ 
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whatever path of life he may tread, such knowledge is useful ; te. 


the legislator and the draftsman it is indispensable. 

The upshot of our observations is briefly as follows :— 

1. A code is the most complete form in which the law of a 
country can be presented. 

2. A code is the ultimate aim of all Law Reform. 

3. The bulk of English law is so vast, that it does not admit 
of being codified as.a whole until it has previously been collected, 
sifted, and otherwise put in a form adapted for codification. 

4. These preliminary processes can only be effected by com- 
petent men under competent control. 

5. The first practical step is to establish a department of the 
Government charged with the duty of putting in shape the 
existing law and superintending current legislation. 


6. The second practical step is to consolidate the existing. 


statutory law. 

7. The third practical step is to consolidate the common law 
and judiciary law, by publishing an institute of common-law 
axioms, a collection of leading cases, a digest of other cases 
arranged on the principle of separating legislative or leading 
from illustrative cases—of eliminating from each leading case its 
maxim, and placing under it, in the shortest possible form, the 
cases illustrative of that maxim. 

8. Current reporting must be conducted by official reporters. 

9. A code may be readily constructed on any branch of law, 
by adding to a consolidating statute maxims found in the insti- 
tute of maxims or the digest of cases. 

10. Finality must not be aimed at in a code. 

11. An improvement in legal education is required. 

In conclusion, we are prepared to admit that Law reform is 
not one of those ‘burning’ questions ‘about which men are 
terribly in earnest,’ which take no denial and brook no delay. 
The outside world care little for lawyers or law; they regard 
both as necessary evils, to be avoided if practicable, to be got 
rid of, when inevitable, as quickly as possible. Thus much 
being admitted, let us not be misinterpreted or supposed to 
underrate the value or overlook the urgency of taking steps to 
simplify our laws. Law reform excites no enthusiasm, because 
nobody is enthusiastic in a cause which he does not understand ; 
and for this ignorance lawyers and law reformers are in the 
main responsible. Like the priests of Isis, lawyers make a 
mystery of everything, and in describing the most ordinary legal 
incidents delight to use a technical jargon deficient alike in 
precision and elegance, and possessing no recommendation 
except that of unintelligibility to the uninitiated. Law reformers 
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are not behind the lawyers in mysticism. They darken 
knowledge by proposing schemes of codification so compre- 
hensive that no human intelligence can grasp them in their 
entirety, and by discoursing of ‘ primary rights’ and ‘sanction- 
ing rights,’ of ‘universities of rights, and so forth, instead of 
condescending to tell of rights of persons and rights of property, 
of civil injuries and criminal offences. Once bring down 
Themis from the heights of science to the level of common 
sense, open the door of her temple to the people, let the law. 
be read in ‘the vulgar tongue, and there will be no lack of 
interest in Law reform. Men will see how closely it concerns 
them to know accurately the terms on which they can assert their 
. Tights and avenge their wrongs, and will be grateful to those 
who have placed such knowledge within their reach and freed 
them from the craft (as they deem it) of lawyers and the 
trammels of legal superstition. 

Liberals and Conservatives alike are said to be in want of 
a policy: they have not far to look. Let them unite in adopting 
the policy of simplification of the law—they will reap their 
reward. Men are loyal in proportion as they are law-abiding ; 
they are law-abiding in proportion as they understand and 
enter into the spirit of the rules by which they are governed. 
Uncertainty begets doubt; doubt is the parent of discontent, 
precipitation, and fear. 








Art. III.—Personal Recollections of Mrs. Somerville. By her 
Daughter, Martha Somerville. London, 1873. 


’ W* shall never certainly know, though it may be that 

hereafter we shall be able to guess, what Science lost, 
through the all but utter neglect of the unusual powers of Mary 
Fairfax’s mind.’ * 

In entering this observation in the Obituary of the Astro- 
nomical Society, the distinguished Secretary naturally regarded 
Mrs. Somerville’s early training from the point of view of the 
gains and losses of Science. Readers of the book before us 
will probably be tempted rather to consider it from that of 
the interests of the woman herself, who reveals herself therein 
as so singularly blessed in mind, heart, and circumstances; and 
to conclude that, after all, it could not be a very bad education 





" Me rma Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society,’ February 1873. Re- 
ight Science for Leisure Hours, by Richard A. Proctor. Pp. 2-12. 
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Mary Somerville. 75 
which left its recipient to write its playful history fourscore years 
afterwards with undimmed eyes, unclouded intellect, and un- 
wavering faith. These ‘ Recollections’ are, indeed, the best illus- 
tration of the truth that no education can be wholly defective 
which leaves Youth and Nature together; and none deserving 
to be called complete which keeps them asunder. Sun and air, 
sea-shore and mountain-side, trees, flowers, shells and animals, 
are the very best of all primers and manuals, and these Mary 
Fairfax was happily permitted to con in unrestrained freedom, 
even while the gallant old Admiral, her father, peremptorily 
shut up her Euclid, observing to her mother, ‘ Peg, we must put 
a stop to this, or we shall have Mary in a straight-jacket. There 
was X., who went mad about the longitude!’ The opposite mis- 
take, when book-learning is crammed into the over-tasked brain 
of a child never allowed to ramble in the woods and ‘ paiddle 7’ 
the burn,’ is beyond all doubt or question infinitely the worst of 
the two. Let us recall poor Margaret Fuller’s account of her 
miserable education, and then judge whether a ‘ little wholesome 
neglect,’ such as Mary Fairfax enjoyed on the Links of 
Burntisland, was not immeasurably preferable :— . 


‘My father instructed me himself, and thought to gain time by 
bringing forward the intellect as early as possible. Frequently I 
was sent to bed several hours too late, with nerves unnaturally stimu- 
lated ; the consequence was, a premature development of the brain, 
which made me a youthful prodigy by day, and by night a victim of 
spectral illusions, nightmare, and somnambulism, which at the time 
prevented the development of my bodily powers and checked my 
growth, while later they induced continual headache and nervous 
affections of all kinds, and will surely bring me to a premature grave. 
My aunts cried out upon the “spoiled child,” who was never willing 
to go to bed. They did not know that as soon as the light was taken 
away she seemed to see colossal faces advancing slowly towards her, 
the eyes dilating, and each feature swelling loathsomely. They did 
not know that when at last she went to sleep it was to dream (as she 
had just read in her Virgil) of being among trees that dripped with 
blood where she walked, and could not get out; while the blood 
became a pool, and plashed over her feet, and rose till she dreamed it 
would reach her lips.’* 


And all this at eight years old! Of course, the provoking 
thing is, that parents not otherwise positively imbecile, should 
choose either extreme, and leave a mind jike Mary Fairfax’s 
thirsting for a few drops of knowledge, while they pour it down 
the throat of another, like Margaret Fuller, after the fashion of 





* Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli,’ p. 252. 
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the water-torture of Madame Brinvilliers. Such blunders are 
not infrequent in the treatment of boys, as the autobiography 
of Mr. Mill may exemplify, but we might be tempted to think 
a girl must be a recently-developed variety of the human 
species, the laws of whose physical and mental constitution 
are as yet unexplored ; so persistently do alternate generations 
of her teachers oscillate from one extravagance to another in her 
education. 

Miss Somerville, in introducing her mother’s ‘ Recollections’ 
observes that ‘The life of a woman entirely devoted to her 
family duties and to scientific pursuits affords little scope for a 
biography. ‘There are in it neither stirring events nor brilliant 
deeds to record.’ Certainly, if the special interest of biographies 
lies in such matters, and the memoirs of each individual be but 
a morsel, more or less glittering, in the great mosaic of history, 
Mary Somerville’s long, spotless, and unobtrusive life, was 
scarcely worth recording. If however, as we hold, on the con- 
trary, the peculiar charm and use of the delightful class of books 
in question is, that they give us glimpses into human nature, not 
bird’s-eye views of senates and battlefields,—if a biography be to 
a history what the painting of a flower is to a treatise on botany, — 
then we are sure Miss Somerville has done wisely to dismiss the 
hesitation which she says she experienced regarding the publica- 
tion of these ‘ Recollections.’ They give the freshest, simplest pic- 
ture imaginable of a character which, if the world were a good dea} 
wiser and happier than it is, would still be (as Mary Fairfax’s 
Scotch kinsfolk would say) ‘good for sair e’en to look upon.’ 
Amid all the shallow pretentiousness of this and every age, we 
could ill have afforded to let slip the memory of one who ex- 
hibited, as nearly as possible, the converse of these characteristics, 
and whose life was the refutation of two of the most disheartening 
of modern doctrines—to wit, that the highest culture of one faculty 
of human nature involves the starvation of the rest; and that it 
is impossible, at the present stage of science, for a great Intellect 
to retain a great Faith. 

We shall hope to offer evidence enough of the justice of these 
assertions in passing lightly through the ‘Recollections,’ and 
adding to them a few letters and reminiscences from private 
sources. Before proceeding to this task, we need only briefly 
remark that Miss Somerville has done her part, in introducing and 
weaving together the papers and letters in her possession, 
with excellent tact and judgment. The besetting sins of 
biographies written by affectionate relatives—the insertion 
of a mass of details of little or no interest to the world at 
large, or else the exposure of matters too sacred for publi- 
cation 
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cation—have both been avoided. The ‘Recollections’ are 
each amusing, picturesque, or instructive; and the letters in- 
troduced among them, whether written by Mrs. Somerville 
herself, or addressed to her by her friends Herschel, Faraday, 
Humboldt, Brougham, &c., possess generally some interest apart 
from the writers’ names. At the close of the volume we feel that 
we have had too few, rather than too many, of the relics of so 
rich a life. Her daughter has been somewhat avaricious as 
regards them, and, so far as her own share in the book is con- 
cerned, has written as little as it was possible to do while 
conveying the needful facts and stringing her beads into a 
chain. Narrow, however, as is the margin which Miss Somer- 
ville has given to her work, it affords her mother’s reminiscences 
just their appropriate setting, and, in reading the few sentences 
in which she describes her habits and looks, and certain traits 
of her character, we are vividly reminded of the milieu of tender 
affection and reverence (none the less deep because often playful) 
wherein was passed that singularly blessed old age. Numberless 
expressions, indeed, in Mrs, Somerville’s letters and ‘ Recollec- 
tions,’ witness how successful were the filial and conjugal devotion 
which surrounded her in making the long evening of her life 
almost cloudlessly happy; and if we owed Miss Somerville no 
other debt, we should be glad thus to learn how little the most 
exceptional intellectual gifts, devoted to a peculiarly dry order of 
studies, interfere with domestic affection. Far from forming an 
obstacle in the way, or keeping Mrs. Somerville at a distance 
from her husband and children, it is obvious that they intro- 
duced additional ties of sympathy and respect into their relations, 
and that the wife and mother was all the more dearly cherished 
because she was a great deal else beside a good wife and an 
affectionate parent. 

The Saxon name of Fairfax (Fair head-of-hair) is one of 
those which crop up at intervals down the whole path of English 
history. In Ferdinando (first Lord Fairfax of Cameron) it came 
to the front at Marston Moor, and again in Sir Thomas, second 
Lord Fairfax, Commander-in-Chief of the Parliamentary Forces, 
at Naseby. A certain Richard Fairfax, of Walton, ancestor of 
all the known branches of the family, counted before him eight 
generations of squires seated at Walton, and himself became a 
distinguished Chief Justice of England in the reign of Henry VI. 
From him came Sir William Fairfax of Walton (whose descend- 
ants were ennobled as Viscounts Fairfax of Emlyn, now repre- 
sented by the Fairfaxes of Gilling Castle, Yorkshire), and a 
younger son and grandson, successively Chief Justices of the 
King’s Bench and Common Pleas. From the elder son . the 
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latter (disinherited for assisting in the sack of Rome), came the 
gallant Fairfaxes of Cameron above mentioned ; and from the 
younger son, Gabriel, who inherited Walton, the Fairfaxes of 
Steeton, one of whom, Robert Fairfax, of Newton Kyme, was 
Vice-Admiral of the Fleet in the beginning of the last century. 
Mrs. Somerville’s father, Admiral Sir William Fairfax (son of 
Joseph Fairfax, of Bagshot, who served in the army in 1745), 
was no unworthy scion of this old stock, and seems to have 
exemplified pretty nearly to the life the popular ideal of a 
gallant and pious sailor of the Pre-Education epoch, when 
Dibdin sang and Competitive Examinations were yet undreamed 
of. Sent to sea as a midshipman at ten years old, there was little 
fear that he would ever ‘go mad about the longitude ;’ but he 
was, as his daughter lovingly describes him, ‘of a brave and 
noble nature ; a perfect gentleman both in appearance and cha- 
racter.. Asa matter of course, he was also a fierce old Tory ; 
and once, hearing little Mary, with infantine levity, expressing 
a wish that men would discard pigtails, the Admiral, who, like 
the rest of the world, viewed those appendages as the very 
insignia of loyalty to Church and King, thundered out, ‘ By 
G , when a man cuts off his queue his head should go with 
it!’ When it came, however, to fighting the French at the 
terrible odds of Camperdown, saving his ships in a storm 
wherein all the other vessels in sight foundered, and dealing 
with the perilous mutiny of the fleet, William Fairfax proved 
such an officer as England may rejoice to find standing under 
her flag at any hour of difficulty, even among those who have 
passed through the closest sieve of competitive examination. 
Fitly mated with this brave sailor, his wife, the daughter of 
Samuel Charters, was, we are told, ‘remarkable for good sense 
and great strength of expression, exceedingly distinguished 
and ladylike ‘in appearance and manners, ‘very sincere and 
devout in her religion, and ‘seldom reading anything but 
the Bible and the newspaper.’ Of this worthy couple four 
children were born; Samuel, who died young in India; 
Henry, who distinguished himself in the Peninsular war, 
and received a baronetcy* for his services; and two daughters, 
Mary, the authoress ef the ‘Connection of the Physical 
Sciences, and Margaret, who died in early life. Seldom 
could the much misused word ‘well-born’ be more justly 
applied than to one who came of such a stock, and was blessed 
with parents so qualified to transmit vigour and healthfulness 








* Inherited by his son, now living, Sir William George Herbert Taylor Fairfax, 
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of body and mind; yet no theory of Hereditary Genius 
hitherto broached will help us altogether to fathom the subtle 
causes which in a brave and honourable, but wholly unliterary 
and unscientific family, suddenly produced a woman dowered 
with the extraordinary aptitude of Mary Fairfax for the most 
recondite processes of mathematical research. Whether any 
female brain, except, perhaps, Hypatia’s or Caroline Her- 
schel’s (both daughters of men of science), has ever possessed 
equal ability of the same peculiar and specialised kind cannot 
be affirmed; but in any case the phenomenon deserves to be 
added to the instances which our present theories fail to ex- 
plain. Nor was there, seemingly, even any particular physio- 
logical adaptation for unusually heavy work in the organ in 
which it was so long and so vigorously carried on. Mrs. Somer- 
ville’s head was rather smaller than those of other women of 
her moderate height, and the impression which its form con- 
veyed was that of extreme delicacy of feeling, and elevation of 
character rather than of power. Head, countenance, figure, 
manners, all were in perfect harmony with the gentle, intelligent, 
well-bred lady who talked so pleasantly in society, painted such 
pretty pictures, touched the piano with such taste, and worked 
such lovely embroidery. They all seemed, from first to last, un- 
accountable, as the outward signalement of the mind which in 
its prime wrought out ‘the Mechanism of the Heavens ;’ and at 
ninety-two toyed with Quaternions for recreation, as other old 
women are wont to knit antimacassars and play at patience. 

We are all familiar with Hans Andersen’s delightful fable, and 
are ready to concede that when a young swan happens to be 
hatched in a brood wherein only farmyard fowls are anticipated, 
’ it is natural that nobody should know what to make of it. We 
cannot blame the stout old Admiral, for whose memory his 
daughter cherished the tenderest affection, because it never once 
entered his pigtail-decorated head that Providence had dropped 
a genius into the little nest at Burntisland, wherein he rested 
now and then fora few months between his voyages and battles ; 
and as‘to good Lady Fairfax, her notions of what a girl could 
or should be taught clearly did not far transcend the dictum of 
the Chinese sage: ‘The glory of a man is knowledge, but the 
glory of a woman is to renounce knowledge.’ There was, how- 
ever, one kind of wisdom which she did not neglect to teach— 
that which, of all others, it belongs to a mother to give, and 
whose lack it is so hard for any later tutorship to supply—the 
blessed Tradition of Prayer. ‘My mother, says Mrs. Somer- 
ville, ‘taught me to. read the Bible and to say my prayers; 
otherwise she allowed me to grow up a wild creature.’ The 
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ignorance so left was soon dispelled; the knowledge so given 
lighted up the long vista of the life of fourscore years and ten, 
‘ shining unto the perfect day,’ 

Mrs. Somerville was born on the 26th of December, 1780. 
There was an ancien régime of manners and ideas in the British 
Isles in those days, no less than in France, and if the revolution 
which has overthrown it here has been slow and bloodless, it has 
been scarcely less thorough a turning of the wheel, albeit neither 
kings nor rulers have been crushed beneath. For one feature of 
the bygone order of things which had no little importance in 
Mary Fairfax’s early destiny, a phase of life was then very com- 
mon which is now exceedingly rare, and perhaps only to be 
found in a few quiet old towns in France and Germany. We 
may describe it as that of High-bred Frugality. Well-born 
people might be poor, and might live with the strictest parsi- 
mony and eke out their scanty means by self-help and contri- 
vances of a sort which would expose them to the unmitigated 
derision of the modern kitchen, and yet nevertheless, as a matter 
of course, take their place always and everywhere among the 
best in the land. In many of the provincial centres (Bath and 
Edinburgh as special examples) the whole arrangements of 
society seem to have been made with a view to these poverty- 
suffering but not poverty-stricken ladies and gentlemen ; and it 
would appear that so long as the man could keep one dress-coat, 
and the woman make up a muslin dress at remote intervals, 
there were few social pleasures out of their reach. There is no 
use in regretting a state of manners which belonged to a wholly 
different stage of political and commercial progress; but it can 
hardly be set down to the credit side of our balance of happiness 
that in the place of this high-bred Frugality we have an all- 
pervading and essentially low-bred Wastefulness as regards 
domestic life, and habits of luxury which prohibits social plea- 
sures to thousands of persons eminently qualified to partake and 
diffuse them. In Mary Fairfax’s youth, however, as we have 
said, the ancien régime still prevailed in England, and still more 
rigidly in Scotland. Her whole early life to the time of her 
second marriage was spent under restrictions which enforced the 
simplest possible mode of living and the utmost limitation of 
indulgences ; but none the less she possessed the supreme advan- 
tage of associating with refined and high-minded people, and 
with the persons most distinguished in her country for genius 
and culture. Home and Blair and Walter Scott are among the 
familiar names in her parent’s circle, and her uncle, Dr. Somer- 
ville (whose son she afterwards married), seems to have been one 
of the most able and enlightened men of the day. 
t 
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It is a pretty picture that of the delicately-moulded and 
exquisitely fair little girl, to whose young brain every fresh sight 
and sound was the spring of thought and emotion, rambling, as 
she describes herself, alone and free as the wind, about the 
fields and shores of the Firth of Forth. We may fancy her 
about the years 1785-1790 from five to ten years old, bounding 
over the ‘Links’ of Burntisland, then a lonely spot, with the 
short grass growing where the poor people had right of pasturage, 
and low hills covered with gorse and heather, running down to 
a long stretch of sandy beach. Her father’s house had a garden 
where beautiful flowers were cultivated, and which terminated in 
a ledge of low black rocks washed by the sea, and in the 
hollows of these rocks, and among the gorse and the heather, and 
along the sandy shore, little Mary Fairfax was never tired of 
searching for shells and flowers and seaweeds and all the 
living things of air and water to be found therein. With the 
simple fishing people living around she seems also to have been 
on terms of the friendliest intimacy, and to have taken extreme 
interest in all their quaint old-world customs: the fish-wives 
selling her brother a dozen oysters for a halfpenny, and claiming 
a kiss for the thirteenth ; the ‘ gaberlunzie’ men, with their licence 
for begging; the ‘howdies’ presiding over the distribution of 
hot ale and ‘ scones’ on the occasion of a birth, and the ‘ passing 
bell, followed by the cry of ‘Oyez,’ which still announced the 
moment of a death. Then for home amusements there were 
feeding the birds and bottling gooseberries, and reading the 
‘ Arabian Nights,’ and ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ and ‘ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress. Companions of her own age she had none, unless when 
her brother came home for his holidays, and with dolls she never 
cared to play; the dawning instinct which makes that curious 
rehearsal of the drama of the nursery a passion for many girls 
having no development in her mind. A little older, after the 
terrible interlude, presently to be described, of the fashionable 
Musselburgh school, Mary was ‘like a wild animal escaped out 
of a cage. House and garden and the immediate shore and 
links were too narrow for her, and she wandered free and far, 
gathering star-fish and urchins on the sands, picking up and 
carefully preserving ‘ broken bits of stone, with beautiful impres- 
sions of what seemed to be leaves,’ which ‘astonished’ her and 
caused her to wonder and ponder what they might signify, ere 
yet the name of geology had reached her ears. Then there were 
sea-birds’ eggs to be studied, received as gifts from sailors 
returning from whaling expeditions, and fearful legends to be 
listened to of the ‘ Kraken’ of the great North Sea, which looked 
like an island covered with sand till some hapless crew landed 
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on it, and then it plunged them into the depths below. Far 
away were woods where ferns and foxgloves and primroses 
were to be gathered, and a stream on whose banks were fresh 
water mussels, known to contain pearls; but little Mary Fairfax 
would not kill the creatures to get at their pearls, and so the 
mussels remained untouched. 

But life is not all made up of summer-days and long-shore 
rambles, and even in Sir William and Lady Fairfax’s very 
moderate estimate of the requirements of female education it was 
necessary that their daughter should be taught something else 
beside the colours of sea-birds’ eggs and histories of the Kraken. 
So, as we have said, she was sent for a year to school to Mussel- 
burgh, apparently under the firm persuasion that a twelvemonth’s 
study, extending from ten years old to the mature age of eleven, 
was amply sufficient to store the female mind with all the know- 
ledge it could possibly require. When she returned home at the 
end of it, poor Lady Fairfax frankly expressed the disappoint- 
ment of her very limited ambition. ‘She would have been 
contented,’ she said, ‘had her daughter only learned to write 
well and keep accounts, which was all that a woman was expected 
to know.’ A wonderful school it was, that then fashionable 
academy for young ladies, held by the Misses Primrose at Mus- 
selburgh ; and if anybody be so bold as to doubt that it is the 
outside of a woman which is commonly understood to be of 
primary importance, the question might be settled by noting 
what is the kind of training on which real care has been bestowed 
in such places, from that period even till. the present great 
reformation, under the auspices of the National Union for Im- 
proving the Education of Girls :— 


‘On my arrival at Musselburgh,’ says Mrs. Somerville, ‘ though 
perfectly straight and well made, I was enclosed in stiff stays with a 
steel busk in front; while above my frock, bands drew my shoulders 
back till the shoulder-blades met; then a steel rod with a semicircle, 
which went under the chin, was clasped in the steel busk in my 
stays. In this constrained state I had to learn my lessons, the chief 
of which was to acquire by heart a page of Johnson’s Dictionary ; and 
as = exercise of memory, to recall the order of succession of the 
words.” 


Such was the education which a good bluff sailor, like Admiral 
Fairfax, at much sacrifice, bestowed upon the damsel who was 
to translate the ‘Mécanique Celeste’ a few years later, and 
whose mind, even then, was teeming with healthful curiosity 
concerning all the wonders of creation! ‘Then when she went 
home came the grand instruction in the Sampler; that, now 
obsolete, invention of absolute inutility, over which years of the 
lives 
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‘lives of girls of the last generation were wasted, working the 
alphabet and numerals, with a series of mysterious hieroglyphs 
supposed to represent coronets, in blue or pink silk upon a 
square of coarse canvas. Happily there was a hunger in Mary 
Fairfax’s brain which not even Johnson’s Dictionary could 
wholly appease, nor Samplers mortify; and so, as she simply 
says, ‘My mother did not prevent me from reading,’ she profited 
by this mild rule, in despite of a terrible Aunt Janet, who 
greatly disapproved of her conduct, and observed to Lady 
Fairfax: ‘I wonder you let Mary waste her time in reading ; 
she never shews (sews) more than if she were a man. After 
attending a village school to learn needlework till she achieved 
the capo d’opera of a shirt, the future Mrs. Somerville was per- 
mitted to read Mrs. Chapone, and encouraged thereby to com- 
mence a course of historical study. Her indulgent mother also 
timidly allowed her to learn the use of the globes from the 
village schoolmaster, who was clever enough to be able to teach 
the boys Latin and Navigation, two subjects which poor Mary 
knew were ‘ out of the question for me.’ Will some painter give 
us a sketch—to match the one of the child among the wild 
flowers of the links—of the young girl,-as she describes herself, 
passing many hours of the night at her bedroom window, study- 
ing the stars by the aid of the celestial globe, and longing for 
instruction which her brother and every boy she knew received 
without the asking? Already she notes: ‘I thought it unjust 
that women should have been given a desire for knowledge if 
it were wrong to acquire it.’ And that impression grew with 
her growth ; and again and again throughout her ‘ Recollections’ 
we find her protesting against the neglect and discouragement 
of woman’s mental powers, and earnestly endeavouring to give 
her own daughters first-rate instruction, and, afterwards, when 
her own name had become a power, to use her influence to help 
generally the education of girls. 

We cannot pause longer on the story of Mrs. Somerville’s 
childhood, which these ‘ Recollections’ reproduce so vividly. As 
time went on she was sometimes taken to Edinburgh, where she 
received lessons in music, dancing, and painting, by which she 
profited highly ; and on one occasion she passed some months 
with her beloved uncle at his manse at Jedburgh, where, she says, 
she was more happy than at almost any other time of her life. 
To this kind friend and father (as he became on her marriage 
with his son) she confided all her desires for knowledge and the 
religious difficulties which ere long beset her mind, and from 
him she received from first to last, sound counsel and kind en- 
couragement. He read Virgil with her in his study before 
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breakfast, and assured her that women might be, and had been,, 
‘ elegant scholars,’ and she saw in his daughters (the = of 
the young village master, who was one day to be Sir David 
Brewster) the evidence of the possibility of female erudition. 

But the time arrived at length in which the special endow- 
ment which Providence had bestowed on Mary Fairfax, and 
which seemed in a fair way of remaining for ever hid in a 
napkin, chanced to be brought out. Of all places in the world 
the girl found her first algebraic symbols in a book of fashions. 
By some singular chance a certain friend of hers showed her the 
book, and there, among charades and puzzles and pictures of 
ladies in the height of /a mode, were some strange-looking lines 
mixed with letters, chiefly X’s and Y’s. As a young pointer 
stops by instinct at the first partridge it has ever beheld, so did 
Mary Fairfax, who was ostensibly come to examine some of her 
friend’s fancy work, make a dead set at these X’s and Y’s. 
What were they? Whatdid they mean? All that Miss Ogilvie 
could say was that she knew they belonged to ‘a sort of arith- 
metic called algebra,’ but of its nature she could give no further 
information. So Miss Fairfax went home and rummaged among 
her father’s books in hopes of discovering what algebra might 
be, and in Robertson’s ‘ Navigation’ she obtained some ‘dim 
view’ of ‘several subjects.’ But further she had no means of 
proceeding. We do not think many biographies contain a 
more touching paragraph than that in which she notes this 
passage of her life :— 

‘Unfortunately not one of our acquaintances knew anything of 
science or natural history; nor, had they done so, should I have had 
courage to ask any of them a question, for I should have been laughed 
at. I was often very sad and forlorn; not a hand held out to help 
me.’—P. 47. 

By-and-bye she caught at another straw to aid her ignorance, 
on hearing her drawing-master, Nasmyth (who, by the way, said 
she was the cleverest pupil he ever taught), telling another young 
lady that she should study Euclid as a foundation for per- 
spective. Still there remained one insuperable difficulty. It 
was of a kind of which men never dream, but which, multiplied 
ad infinitum, has sufficed, we are persuaded, to check the pro- 

of a thousand intelligent girls. How was Miss Fairfax to 

to a bookseller’s and ask for the ‘Elements of Geometry’? 
The thing was palpably out of question; so time slipped by, 
and Miss Fairfax diligently practised, or, as she ingenuously 
confesses, ‘thumped’ her piano for four or five hours every day, 
and went to the play, and painted her pictures, and finally was 
sent daily to a pastrycook’s to learn the art of cookery, with her 
friend, 
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friend, the daughter of Sir Henry Moncrieff. Any and every- 
thing, it seems, could be taught to her, except the subject in 
which she was most interested ; but, at last, a tutor came to teach 
her brother, who proved ‘ simple and good-natured ;’ and so she 
commissioned him to buy her ‘ Euclid’ and ‘ Bonnycastle,’ and 
begged him to hear her demonstrate a few problems, to make 
sure she was on the right road. When that step was gained, 
Mary went, like Pilgrim, singing on her way. Another diffi- 
culty, however, soon came up, as any one acquainted with a 
girl’s circumstances could have foretold. She sat up at night to 
read her ‘ Euclid,’ having to practise the piano, and mend her 
clothes, and help in the housekeeping by daylight. So the 
servants complained of the rapid disappearance of Miss Mary’s 
candles, and a peremptory ukase left her in the dark as soon as 
she had gone to bed. But the young mind had closed on its 
food like a sea anemone. ‘I had gone through the first six 
books of “ Euclid,”’ she says, ‘and now I was thrown on my 
memory, which I exercised by beginning at the first book, and 
demonstrating in my mind a certain number of propositions 
every night till I could nearly go through the whole.’ Else- 
where she complains of her memory.being somewhat feeble, 
and of her attempts to strengthen it by the aid of a Memoria 
Technica; and this feat of rehearsing the first six books of 
‘Euclid’ in the dark is a fresh instance of the tenacity with 
which the ideas which really interest the individual fix them- 
selves on the brain. 

We have now come to Mary Fairfax’s early womanhood, 
when, as her daughter tells us, she was called the ‘Rose of 
Jedwood.’ Her beauty was of a delicate and refined kind, 
a transparently fair skin, and a profusion of soft brown hair, 
with features of aristocratic fineness of chiselling. Dressed in 
her simple India muslin frock, with a little Flanders lace, we 
may well believe she was, as her contemporaries record, very 
much admired, and a great favourite in Edinburgh society. 
By her own account girls enjoyed then and there very much the 
same freedom they now possess in America, and Mary Fairfax 
was nothing loath to avail herself of all reasonable liberty, and 
go to plays, balls, and parties of all kinds, generally under the 
chaperonage of a certain kind old Countess of Buchan. Her 
father at this time distinguished himself much in quelling the 
great mutiny of the fleet, going alone with Admiral Duncan on 
board each ship, and ordering the men to arrest the ringleaders, 
And again shortly afterwards, on the 11th October, 1797, he was 
second in command, and mainly instrumental in gaining the 
important battle of Camperdown, wherein nine ships of bo 
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line and two frigates were taken. But though Captain Fairfax 
was knighted for this service, he received no further reward ; so 
that the family remained as poor as ever, and at his death his 
widow succeeded only to the usual pension of seventy-five pounds 
a year. Only the eldest son, Samuel, obtained from the Pre- 
sident of the East India Company the post of a Writer at 
Calcutta, and there, shortly after his arrival, he died of sun- 
stroke,—the first great grief in Mary Fairfax’s life. 

In her twenty-fifth year took place the marriage with Mr. 
Samuel Greig, which has been so singularly misconstrued by 
the larger number of those who have taken on themselves to- 
relate the history of Mrs. Somerville’s life ; or rather to construct 
out of their consciousness what they imagined was the probable 
history of it. For a girl to have taken a passion for mathe- 
matics entirely motu proprio, was seemingly in their opinion 
quite incredible. To account for the phenomenon, the first 
hypothesis was that her husband, Mr. Greig, had by his careful 
instructions inspired her with a taste in that peculiar direction ; 
secondly, that in the despair of her loss at his early demise she 
retired from the world and buried herself in Bonnycastle. Even 
so late as last year, a remarkable obituary notice which appeared 
in a morning paper, and which assumed to be written by an 
omniscient biographer, repeated with calm assurance this ancient 
fable, and left the world to imagine that Mr. Greig had been 
her ‘ guide, philosopher, and friend ;’ while her second marriage 
had proved far less satisfactory. It is to be hoped that the publi- 
cation of these ‘ Recollections’ will put an end to this stupid blun- 
dering at last. Of the almost cloudless happiness of her second 
marriage every page bears witness, as well as the testimony of 
scores of friends, who, like the writer of these pages, enjoyed 
long and often the pleasure of seeing the perfect union which 
subsisted between Dr. and Mrs. Somerville. But Mr. Greig was 
a man of very different disposition, and the virtues which his 
wife was called on to exercise (and did exercise) were not those 
of self-development aided by a loving companion, but of self- 
repression under the rule of an unsympathising one. Mr. Greig 
neither knew anything about science, nor believed that it was 
a fit subject for the study of women. And though his wife 
continued her pursuits in the small and ill-ventilated house in 
London in which (although a rich man) he lodged her, she did 
so under great disadvantages. ‘ Mr. Greig,’ she says, ‘did not 
prevent me from studying, but I met no sympathy whatever 
from him, as he had a very low opinion of the capacity of my 
sex, and had neither knowledge of, nor interest in, science of 
any kind.’ At the end of three years, when she returned a 
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widow to her father’s house, the real life of this hitherto ever 
fettered and thwarted woman commenced. She had two children, 
and on them she bestowed the tenderest care. One of them, 
Mr. Woronzow Greig, alone reached manhood, and lived till 
1865, a devoted son and a beloved friend. Many of her letters 
addressed to him in later years and printed in these volumes 
prove how tender was the relationship between mother and son. 
But she had now leisure for her studies as well as for her 
maternal duties to the two little babes, and at once she plunged 
into Newton’s ‘ Principia,’ having previously conquered Plane 
and Spherical Trigonometry, Conic Sections, and Fergusson’s 
‘Astronomy.’ In her thirty-third year, as she records, she pur- 
chased the little library of mathematical treatises recommended 
to her by her friend, Mr. Wallace, and could ‘hardly believe she 
possessed such a treasure’ as Francceur’s ‘ Pure Mathematics,’ 
La Croix’s ‘Algebra and Differential and Integral Calculus,’ 
Birt’s ‘ Analytical Geometry and Astronomy,’ Poisson’s ‘ Treatise 
on Mechanics,’ La Grange’s ‘Theory of Analytical Functions,’ 
Callet’s ‘ Logarithms,’ Euler’s ‘Isoperimetrical Problems’ in Latin, 
and a few other books, scarcely to be described as inviting to 
the ¢ general reader.’ 

The precious volumes, however, when first bought, were not 
destined to, be immediately used. In the same year (1812) 
she married her cousin William Somerville, M.D., the son of 
her uncle, already mentioned, the Reverend Thomas Somer- 
ville, D.D., minister of Jedburgh, head of a branch of the very 
ancient family of the Lords Somerville. The marriage, as we 
have said, was from first to last eminently happy. She was 
welcomed by the father of her husband with the warmest affec- 
tion, and learned from him that the union had also been the 
secret desire of his wife. All the longing for sympathy in her 
scientific pursuits which, as a true woman, she felt through the 
solitary struggles of her youth, was satisfied at last, and if her 
husband was not a man of great eminence or splendid attain- 
ments, he possessed more than average culture and good ability, 
and all the more for having no ambition on his own account 
was he willing, with generous self-forgetfulness, to make her 
happiness, and the development of her powers the pride and 
interest of his life. Very nearly half a century afterwards, in 
1860, when they might almost have celebrated their Golden 
Wedding, the aged widow records in her ‘ Recollections’ her 
loss, and her regret for the man whose ‘ sympathy, affection, and 
confidence,’ had never failed through all the intervening years, 
and wrote of him as follows in a letter to a friend :-— 


* Florence, 
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‘Florence, 18th July, 1860. 

‘My dear and valued friend,—My heart warmed more than ever 
to you on receiving your affectionately consoling letter. The blow 
has, indeed, been great, and deeply felt by us all, for we were a 
happy and united family ; and although my dearest husband was so 
aged that we did not dare to look far into the future, yet he was so 
well that we were fearing no immediate evil. He suffered no pain, 
but quietly sank to rest; and we have the comfort to think that every- 
thing was done to make him happy while he lived, and to prolong his 
life, had it been the will of God that it should last. We have the 
most perfect conviction that we are to meet again, and that the ties 
of love and affection which made our mortal life happy are to be 
renewed in a more perfect state of being. . . . I look to the society 
of the just made perfect as the great source of future bliss—at least 
as one of them, for it hath not entered into the heart of man to con- 
ceive what that glorious and happy state may be. ... I hope my 
son and his wife will be able to spend some time with us, so that I 
shall have all my family about me. Every one is devoted to comfort 
me and make me happy, so I have great cause for gratitude for 
mercies left to me. Farewell, my dear friend, I shall always be 
happy to hear from you while I am alive, and I shall keep my promise 
when I die and you arrive.* 

‘ Ever affectionately yours, 
* Mary SomMERVILLE.’ 


A year later, in another letter, she wrote to the same 
friend :— 


‘Since we came back to Florence the sad blank weighs heavily on 
my heart, for “one is not;” but the affectionate devotion of my 


children is beyond expression, and cheers me, and makes me thankful 
for what is left.’ 


We have no intention of following the ‘ Recollections’ 
further through the details of Mrs. Somerville’s life subsequent 
to her second marriage. It flowed on for sixty years in an even 
tenor of sustained mental work, happy domestic duties, and 
social pleasures of that high kind in which only thoroughly 
cultivated minds can bear a part. We shall glance at each of 
these phases of her career as rapidly as may be. 

In March 1827, Lord Brougham wrote to Dr. Somerville and 
begged him to induce his wife—as the only person in England 
capable of undertaking the task—to translate La Place’s ‘ Mé- 
canique Celeste’ on behalf of his new Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge. Urged by husband and friend, though 
very diffident of her powers, Mrs. Somerville set to work, and, 





* Referring to her parting words:—‘ We shall meet in heaven, and I will 
claim you there.’ 
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as she remarks, ‘thus suddenly and unexpectedly the whole 
character and course of my future life was changed.’ The 
whole of the first edition of this book (1500 copies) was sold off 
rapidly, but a second was never called for. 

Her next work was the ‘ Connexion of the Physical Sciences,’ 
of which a second edition was soon in demand; the interval 
being occupied by writing—at the suggestion of M. Poisson—a 
sequel to the ‘ Mécanique Celeste’ on the Form and Rotation of 
the Earth and Planets; and 246 pages (which she states she 
‘ wrote con amore’) on ‘Curves and Surfaces of the Second and 
Higher Orders.’ The MS. of the last two works she revised in 
her eighty-ninth year, rejoicing in her still retained facility 
in the Calculus. The ‘ Connexion’ went through nine editions 
in England, besides many (never paid for) in America, and 
German and Italian translations. Mrs. Somerville’s ‘ Physical 
Geography’ was written after considerable delay—partly in 
Florence, partly in Rome, partly in Scotland—and when it at 
last was ready to be printed, Humboldt’s ‘Cosmos’ had just 
appeared, and Mrs. Somerville desired to destroy her manu- 
script, but was prevented from doing so by Dr. Somerville and 
Sir John Herschel. Humboldt wrote to her a charming letter 
(p. 286) on the occasion. She lived to see a sixth edition of 
this book demanded, and a great number of cheap imitations 
of it published. After this, in 1861, at the age of eighty-one, 
after the death of her beloved husband, she withdrew with her 
daughters from the happy social circle of Florence and went 
to live at Spezzia—at that time a much smaller and quieter 
town than it has become since it has been made the Woolwich 
of Italy. Here, she says, ‘I felt the necessity of having some- 
thing to do, desultory reading being insufficient to interest me, 
and as I had always considered Chemistry the weakest part of 
my ‘“ Connexion of the Sciences,” I resolved to write it anew.’ 
Her intention was overruled, however, by the persuasion of her 
daughters, and she set about gathering the materials for her 
‘Molecular and Microscopic Science’ from the experiences of 
Professor Tyndall, MM. Gassiot and Pliicher, and the investiga- 
tions of Professor de Filippi, &«. The author comments on 
this book (p. 337): ‘In writing it I made a great mistake, and 
repent it. Mathematics are the natural bent of my mind. If 
I had devoted myself exclusively to that subject | might pro- 
bably have written something useful, as a new era has begun in 
that science.’ These are mournful words as a record of her 
impressions of the last scientific work of her long career, but 
they show the perfect simplicity, and, if we may say it, humility 
of mind, wherewith Mrs. Somerville regarded her own “a 
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The praise and honours she had received never for a moment 
disturbed the even balance of her judgment. She knew herself 
to be a persevering and able woman with a special gift for 
mathematics, when, in her unaided youth, every member of 
her family regarded her studies with disapproval or contempt ; 
and she thought neither more nor less of herself when all 
Europe had recognised her as holding a place in the first 
ranks of science. , 

It was not indeed in a very tangible or exalted form that 
the public rewards of merit were offered to her, although she 
accepted such as came with gratitude and undisguised pleasure. 
Instead of bestowing exceptional honours on those who have 
achieved success in spite of the exceptional difficulties which 
surround a woman’s career, the world has always hitherto been 
content to pay her the compliment of assuming her to be above 
heeding such considerations, and able to make ‘ virtue its own 
reward’ more completely than men are expected to do. For 
nearly all Mrs. Somerville’s male friends and comrades in 
scientific pursuits there were baronies and marquisates abroad, 
and baronetcies and Orders at home; but there does not even 
exist a recognised shape in which England can honour her 
daughters as she delights to honour her sons. 

The history of the public tributes paid from first to last to 
Mrs. Somerville may be very quickly told. After the appear- 
ance of her ‘ Mechanism of the Heavens’ she was elected an 
honorary member of the Astronomical Society, at the same 
time with another gifted woman (whose fame has been almost 
forgotten in the blaze of her father’s and brother’s honours), 
Caroline Herschel ; and she received letters of thanks and praise 
from Whewell, Herschel, &c. Also, she received from Sir Robert 
Peel the courteous announcement of a pension of 2001., afterwards 
raised by Earl Russell to 300/. a year. Her bust, by Chantrey, 
was placed in the Hall of the Royal Society, a new East India- 
man was christened by her name, and she was elected a member 
of several philosophical societies at Dublin, Bristol, &c. For 
her first edition of the ‘Connexion of the Sciences,’ dedicated 
to Queen Adelaide, Mrs. Somerville received her Majesty’s 
thanks at a drawing-room; and another copy she had the 
honour to present to the Duchess of Kent and Princess Victoria, 
at a private audience. Later in life she was elected Associate 
of the College of Risurgenti, in Rome, and an honorary member 
of the Royal Academy of Arezzo. Thanks to Sir Roderick 
Murchison, she received the Victoria Medal of the Geographical 
Society for her ‘ Physical Geography’; and the Geographical 
Society of Florence presented to her their first gold medal. In 
alluding 
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alluding to this latter medal, she says—‘ An honour so un- 
expected, and so far beyond my merits, surprised and affected 
me more deeply than I can say’ (p. 349). And again—‘In 
the events of my life it may be seen how much I have been 
honoured by the scientific societies and universities of Italy.’ 
This is not the place, nor has the present writer any preten- 
sion, to offer an estimate of the scientific value of Mrs. Somer- 
ville’s works. Just forty years ago, in the 99th number of the 
‘ Quarterly Review, appeared a long and careful analysis of her 
‘ Mechanism of the Heavens,’ by the man best able to measure 
its importance—Sir John Herschel. In this notice (reprinted in 
his ‘ Essays,’ 1857) he makes the following remarks, pp. 41-42 :— 


‘ Mrs. Somerville is already advantageously known to the philoso- 
phical world by her experiments on the magnetising influence of the 
violet rays of the solar spectrum, a delicate and difficult subject of 
physical inquiry, which the rarity of opportunities for its prosecution, 
arising from the nature of our climate, will allow no one to study in 
this country, except at a manifest disadvantage. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the feeble, although unequivocal, indication of mag- 
netism which she undoubtedly obtained should have been regarded by 
many as insufficient to decide the question at issue. To us their 
evidence appears of considerable weight, but it is more to our im- 
mediate purpose to notice here the simple and rational manner in 
which the experiments were conducted, and the perfect freedom from 
all pretension or affected embarrassment in their statement. The 
same simplicity of character and conduct, the same entire absence of 
anything like vanity or affectation, pervades the present work. In 
the pursuit of her object, and in the commendable wish to embody 
her acquired knowledge in a useful and instructive form for others, 
she seems entirely to have lost sight of herself; and although in the 
perfect consciousness of the possession of powers fully adequate to 
meet every exigency of her arduous undertaking, it never appears to 
have suggested itself to her mind that the possession of such powers 
by a person of her sex is in itself extraordinary or remarkable. We 
find, accordingly, nothing in the present work, beyond the name in 
the title-page, to remind us of its coming from a female hand... . 
We are neither called on to make allowances, nor do we find any to 
make. On the contrary, we know not the geometer in this country 
who might not congratulate himself on the execution of such a 
work. . . . We have, indeed, no hesitation in saying that we consider 
it by far the best condensed view of the Newtonian philosophy which 
has appeared.’ 


Of Mrs. Somerville’s other works numberless reviews have 
from time to time appeared, all, so far as we are aware, more 
or less laudatory. The ‘Connexion of the Sciences’ and 


‘Physical Geography,’ obtained the more important testimony 
of 
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of being very widely adopted as text-books in a great number 
of public colleges (we believe, Sandhurst amongst others), and 
the latter has been quite recently placed among the class-books 
of the Government schools in Bengal. It is, however, the 
inevitable destiny of all scientific works to pass gradually from 
the rank of expositions of the latest results of living knowledge 
into that of historical monuments of the science of the past— 
lines of fossil shell-beach, telling of seas now thundering far 
away. Some such works, like Mrs. Somerville’s ‘ Geography’ 
and Sir Charles Lyell’s admirable ‘ Elements of Geology,’ are, 
by their plan, susceptible of receiving almost indefinitely addi- 
tions and modifications through successive editions, and thus 
naturally continue for a whole generation to hold their place in 
‘the foremost files of time.’ Others, like the ‘ Connexion,’ are 
less suited for modification, or would require it on too many 
points to make anything less than a complete recast suitable for 
the purpose of a fresh edition after a quarter of a century. We 
believe, indeed, that the ground plan of this latter work is in 
itself in some degree defective, belonging rather to the older 
and superficial, than to the newer and more organic, method of 
classification of the sciences. Being addressed to all classes of 
readers, it is also necessarily imperfectly suited to the use of either 
the advanced student or the beginner. The result of solitary 
study, and consequent ignorance of the different grades of minds 
whom she addressed, was that Mrs. Somerville’s writings, while 
always sound in science, were alternately easy enough for a 
schoolboy’s comprehension and _ sufficiently difficult to cause 
first-rate mathematicians, like Dr. Whewell, to complain laugh- 
ingly, that ‘when ladies wrote stiff books they had no pity 
on people’s stupidity ; Mrs. Somerville’s works were so hard ! 
Looking back on them as a whole, we feel that her life’s labours, 
though unfortunately not directed (after her first book) in the 
channel wherein her powers would have attained their maximum 
of utility, must yet have done vast service by opening the 
wonders of the universe to the minds of thousands of readers. 
Her own idea of the aim of study was surely fulfilled, through 
her writings, to many who without them had never risen into 
such upper air. 


‘The contemplation of the works of creation elevates the mind to 
the admiration of whatever is great and noble, accomplishing the 
object of study, which, in the language of Sir J. Mackintosh, is “to 
inspire the love of truth, of wisdom, of beauty, especially of goodness, 
the highest beauty,” and of that Supreme and Eternal Mind which 
contains all truth and wisdom, all beauty and goodness. By the 
love or delightful contemplation of these transcendant aims, for their 
own 
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own sake only, the mind of man is raised from low and perishable 
things, and prepared for his high destiny.’ * 


What Mrs. Somerville might have achieved had she devoted 
her powers exclusively to mathematics, and especially had those 
powers received early and regular training, it is of course im- 
possible now to tell. As Mr. Proctor, in the generous estimate: 
of her to which we have already referred, observes,— 


‘There is scarcely a line of her writings which does not, while 
showing what she was, suggest thoughts of what she might have 
been. . . . It is certain that no department of mathematical research 
was beyond her powers, and that in any she could have done original 
work. In mere mental grasp, few men have probably surpassed her ; 
but the thorough training, the scholarly discipline, which can alone 
give to the mind the power of advancing beyond the point up to which 
it has followed the guidance of others, had unfortunately been denied 
to her. Accordingly, while her writings show her power and her 
thorough mastery of the instruments of mathematical research, they 
are remarkable less for their actual value—though that value is great 
—than as indicating what, under happier auspices, she might have 
accomplished.’—P. 12. 


But as Sir Henry Holland has said; ‘ Mrs. Somerville was not 
only a woman of science. Scotland is proud of having produced 
a Crichton—she may be proud also in having given birthplace 
to Mary Somerville.’ To the social and artistic aspects of her 
life we now turn, as more properly our subject in the present 
review of her ‘ Recollections.’ 

There is a once familiar juvenile poem which sets forth all the 
delightful things we might have known and done ‘if we had 
just been born three thousand years ago.’ Some resemblance to- 
the moral of these verses would perhaps be found in any 
reflections we might be tempted to make regarding the wonderful 
number of interesting people with whom Mrs. Somerville became 
acquainted in the course of her life. Had we ‘ just been born” 
only eight years short of a century ago, we might have seen and 
known not a few able and remarkable persons. There is how- 
ever ‘ knowing’ and ‘ knowing’ in such acquaintance, and when 
Mrs. Somerville entered the circle of the most brilliant minds of 
her day, it was to enjoy that high privilege as it was by no 
means vouchsafed to outsiders to do. She was at all times a 
very charming and suggestive companion, and her great capa- 
bilities for giving and receiving social pleasure, were by no 
means baulked by the chances of life. A whole galaxy of stars 
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passed across the field of her vision during her long peaceful 
watch. Walter Scott, Brewster, Home, Joanna Baillie, Miss 
Edgeworth, Mrs. Fry, Hallam, Sismondi, Milman, Schlegel, 
Brougham, Lafayette, Cavour, La Place, Cuvier, Arago, Biot, 
Humboldt, Wollaston, Young, Faraday, Herschel, Lyell, Sedg- 
wick, Whewell, Babbage, De Candolle, Rosse, Sabine, Tyndall, 
Canova, Thorwaldsen, Gibson, Moore, the Brownings, Mackin- 
tosh, Holland, the Napiers, John Stuart Mill; these formed 
only a portion of the names on the ‘ Golden Book’ of Mrs. 
Somerville’s memory. By all of them, we may safely say, she 
was liked and respected, and by many tenderly beloved ; while 
her own feelings—especially for those who shared her scientific 
pursuits—were not merely free from the shadow of jealousy or 
rivalry (such sentiments never seem to have been comprehensible 
to her), but full of warm enthusiasm for their achievements. 
To Sir John Herschel, in particular, she was profoundly 
attached. ‘I think now,’ she wrote to her daughter, during her 
last visit to Collingwood, ‘as I have always done, that Sir John is 
by much the highest and finest character I have ever met.’ When 
the news of his death reached her, she records: ‘1 am deeply 
grieved and shaken by the death of Sir John Herschel. In him 
I have lost a dear and affectionate friend, whose advice was 
invaluable, and his society a charm. None but those who have 
lived in his house can imagine the brightness and happiness 
of his domestic life’ (p. 362). Even to those whose course 
merely crossed her orbit accidentally, and for a brief period, Mrs. 
Somerville’s ready sympathy and friendliness were open. It is 
interesting now, after the lapse of five-and-thirty years, to read 
the mutual reminiscences of a night journey in a coach to Scot- 
land, recorded alike by Mrs. Somerville, in her ‘ Recollections, 
and by the gentleman who has kindly permitted us to use the 
MS. notes of the like occurrence, entered at the time in his 
journal. Mrs. Somerville, says :— 


‘Somerville and I went to Scotland. We had travelled all night 
in the mail coach, and when it became light, a gentleman who was in 
the carriage said to Somerville, “Is not the lady opposite to me 
Mrs. Somerville, whose bust I saw at Chantrey’s?” The gentleman 
was Mr. Sopwith, civil engineer at Newcastle-on-Tyne, surveyor of 
an extensive mineral district of argentiferous lead. He travelled 
faster than we did, and when we arrived at Newcastle he was waiting 
to take us to his house, where we were hospitably received by 
Mrs. Sopwith. His conversation was highly interesting, and to him 
I was indebted for much information while writing on Physical Geo- 
graphy. Many years after he and Mrs. Sopwith came to see me at 
Naples, which gave me much pleasure. He was unlike any other 
traveller 
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traveller I ever met with, so profound and original were his obser- 
vations.’ * 


Mr. Sopwith, F.R.S., on his side, records in his journal :— 


4 ‘ Thursday, September 14th, 1837. 
‘Travelling northwards from London in the Edinburgh mail, an 


elderly, stout gentleman, a lady, and a young gentleman, were my 
companions. . . . Some circumstances, chiefly a striking likeness to 
the bust I had so often admired at Chantrey’s, led me to conjecture 
that the lady was no other than the far-famed Mary Somerville. . . . 
Nothing can be more plain and unassuming than the manners and 
conversation of this highly gifted lady. The interest of her counte- 
nance chiefly consists in an agreeable, complacent, and highly intel- 
lectual expression. On the following day Dr. and Mrs. einai 
accepted my invitation to partake of such hospitality as I could offer. 
. . . She expressed herself as much pleased with the arrangements 
of my writing-cabinet, and exhibited great admiration at the applica- 
tion of isometrical drawing to geology and mining, and was much 
pleased with the isograph and projecting rulers, &c.’ 


Thirty-three years afterwards, Mr. Sopwith records his evening 
with Mrs. Somerville, at Naples :— 


* March 14th, 1870.—One of my chief objects,’ he notes, ‘ in visiting 
Naples was to visit Mrs. Somerville, and most amply was this 
carried out. Very imperfect is the homage which any words of mine 


can express compared with the inward respect and esteem which I 
entertain for her.’ 


The conversation (as often happened when Mrs. Somerville 
was in the company of thoroughly congenial friends) turned on 
the possibilities of a future life, and after expressing her agree- 
ment with the sentiment on an Italian tomb, ‘ Death to the wise 
is the evening of a pleasant day,’ she discussed with her visitor, 
in detail, the conception of a soul freed from the physical limita- 
tions of the body, and endowed with fresh power of perception, 
with speed quicker than light, and powers of observation of 
parallel rays. 

Next to her profound attachment to Sir John Herschel, Mrs. 
Somerville’s warmest friendships, outside the limits of her own 
family, were with her own sex ; and it is pleasant to read in the 
letters published in this volume, the record of the proud and 
tender affection with which the first women of her day regarded 
her and her scientific achievements. ‘ My dear Mary Somerville,’ 
says Joanna Baillie, ‘whom I am proud to call my friend, and 
that she so calls me. I could say much on this point, but I 
dare not . . . The pride I have in thinking of you as a philo- 
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sopher and a woman cannot be exceeded’ (p. 267). ‘ You 
receive great honours, my dear friend,’ wrote Mrs. Marcet 
(p. 211), ‘ but that which you confer on our sex is still greater.’ 
‘You should have had my grateful and humble thanks,’ says 
Miss Edgeworth, ‘long ago for the favour, the honour, you did 
me by sending me that “ Preliminary Dissertation,” but that I 
wished to read it over and over again’ (p. 207). Among Italian 
ladies, the enthusiasm she excited sometimes resulted in a 
fervent life-long friendship, as in the case of the Marchesa 
Teresa Doria (nata Durazzo) of Genoa, who spent a large part of 
each year near her ; and, in that of the Countess Bon-Brenzoni, 
who, having made a pilgrimage to visit her, addressed to her a 
book of poetry, and wrote hoping that ‘ Ella si ricordi di me 
siccome di una persona, chi sebbene lontana fisicamente, le @ 
sempre vicina coll’ animo nei sentimenti della pit affetuosa 
venerazione’ (p. 298). Everything which women achieved, the 
writings of her own contemporaries, Miss Edgeworth and Mrs. 
Marcet, the artistic success of Harriet Hosmer and Rosa 
Bonheur, the degrees gained in Paris by Mdlle. Chenu, excited 
Mrs. Somerville’s ready sympathy. She records among the last 
pages of her ‘ Recollections’ each effort which was then making 
for women’s advancement. ‘Age has not abated my zeal for 
the emancipation of my sex from unreasonable prejudice, too 
prevalent in Britain, against a literary and scientific education 
for women. I joined in a petition to the Senate of London 
University, praying that degrees might be granted to women, 
but it was rejected. I have also frequently signed petitions to 
Parliament for the female suffrage, and have the honour now to 
be a member of the General Committee for Women Suffrage in 
London’ (p. 345). Miss Somerville adds, ‘She hailed the 
establishment of the Ladies’ College at Girton as a great step 
in the true direction, and one which could not fail to obtain 
most important results.’ To this institution her daughters, 
with the generous desire to carry out her wishes, have, we are 
informed, presented the whole of her valuable library of scientific 
works, which will occupy a case apart, surmounted by the bust 
which forms the frontispiece of this volume. 

The vulgar prejudice which makes people expect an intel- 
lectual woman to be a slattern in her dress, and to despise such 
sublunary things as flowers, furniture, and a delicate table, is an 
amusing instance of the construction of an ideal creature out of 
the moral consciousness, irrespective of a single glance at nature. 
We are almost weary of the continual surprise expressed by 
Mrs. Somerville’s earlier contemporaries at the fact that she was 
always neatly and becomingly dressed, and that her table was 
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somewhat exceptionally well served. It would really appear as 
if they thought it a law of nature that habits of mental order 
should tend to produce bodily slovenliness, and that the feminine 
intellect (unlike the elephant’s trunk and the British House of 
Commons), when able to ‘rend the oak,’ is necessarily incapaci- 
tated from ‘ picking up a needle.’ The simple truth, of course, 
is that, both as regards men and women, exceptional mental 
powers of any kind are not so many deductions from manliness 
or womanliness, but the surplus and crown of more complete 
manliness in the man and womanliness in the woman. A finely 
developed brain, a large and powerfully acting heart supplying it 
with sufficient blood for strenuous work, and sound lungs which 
purify such blood—these, we now know, are the physical condi- 
tions of all high and long-sustained mental labour and well- 
balanced intellectual powers. Is it at all less certain that the 
moral conditions of the same labour and powers must likewise 
be healthy development of the affections and tastes? Excep- 
tions there are, of course, when the abnormal development of 
some particular faculty in a man seems to have drained away all 
the sap from the other branches of his manhood, like those 
phenomena of calculating boys, who are in other matters than 
their special gift dull or imbecile. But force diffused with 
some approximation to equability, must be the rule of true genius; 
and even the pedestal of a ‘healthy animalism’ must support 
the grandest ideal of man. With regard to woman’s intellectual 
powers, it is, we suspect, the frequent explanation of their failure 
that they lack such a basis; and the actual fact (which may be 
observed by anyone who will take the trouble to open his eyes) 
is, that women who have attained any kind of eminence in 
literary, scientific, or artistic work, are more than usually prone 
to take pleasure in the beauty and order of their houses, and to 
love flowers and animals, and everything which the typical Eve 
should bring about her to ‘dress and keep’ the Eden of Home. 
We could name, in a moment, a score of female writers and 
artists of whom this dictum holds good, and if we desired, on 
the contrary, to point to an ill-kept house, where the dust lies 
thick on the tables and windows, and the flowers (if any there 
be) remain decaying in their vases, and the breakfasts and 
dinners attain the maximum of expense with the minimum of 
good eating, we should infallibly seek it in the domain of some 
lady who rarely ‘reads,—and could not write—a book; and 
who assures all her friends that she considers ‘ woman’s proper 
sphere’ to be the Home; and that she ‘ means her daughters to 
be exclusively devoted to their domestic duties’—like herself. 
In one great household detail, indeed, there is an obvious physi- 
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ological connection between the strong mental work, which, Dr, 
Carpenter tells us, requires higher living than any muscular 
labour, and the taste for well-earned food. Our hope that 
women will at last wipe away their standing reproach of igno- 
rance and carelessness about this part of their natural duty is 
founded, not so much on the chance of an increase of forced 
attention, as of an improved taste. ‘ L’esprit ne saurait jouer 
long-temps le personnage du coeur, and so long as a woman really 
does not know if it be boiled mutton or roast pheasant which she 
puts into her mouth, it is hopeless to expect that by dint of 
conscientiousness she will provide a good dinn:=r. 

Madame de Staél, it was said, was ‘ welcomed wherever she 
travelled, preceded by her reputation and followed by her cook,’ 
Mrs. Somerville was at no period of her life rich enough to keep a 
cordon bleu in her kitchen, and probably would not have thought 
fit to spend her money in doing so had she possessed it. Her 
* Recollections’ tell us, however, that she learned the Fine Art 
of Cookery in her youth, and the reminiscences of her friends 
seem particularly vivid concerning the table to which she invited 
them in Hanover Square and at Chelsea. The ‘ Mechanism of 
the Heavens’ never kept her so far above the clouds as not to 
see and hear, taste, smell, and feel all that was around her on 
earth. Birds were her unfailing pets, and on the pretty Parisian 
caps which surmounted the wise and venerable head, her guests 
often smiled to see her mountain sparrow perched in his glory. 
A pertinacious little white Pomeranian also had his full share 
of affection from the ‘Padrona;’ and, indeed, every animal 
with which she came in contact excited her interest. We have 
heard her describing a recent visit toa travelling menagerie with 
the enthusiasm of a child taken for the first time to the Zoological 
Gardens. Nor was she so far above the feminine concerns of 
dress as to be indifferent whether silks were rich and soft, or 
lace and muslins of the most delicate kinds. With regard to 
lace, indeed, she was herself an admirable maker and mender, 
and some specimens of her work might be exhibited as curiosi- 
ties. A story is told of a young lady, who, while stopping at Mrs. 
Somerville’s house, had the misfortune to tear some particularly 
fine old point. Naturally, the last person in the world she 
would have applied to for aid was her hostess; but the Misses 
Somerville observed at once, ‘Oh, never mind; when mamma 
has done what she is about she will mend it for you so that you 
will not see where it was torn.’ So the visitor watched ‘mamma, 
who happened to be solving some terrible problem, and when 
that was over, needed to write a letter of thanks for some honour 
to the Emperor of Russia. Business done, Mrs. Somerville 
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Mary Somerville. 99 
dropped her pen and donned her thimble seotenien she never 
used or needed), and in brief time returned the lace most deli- 
cately and perfectly repaired. Another of her accomplishments 
was Music. As we have seen, she describes herself as ‘ thump- 
ing’ the piano in youth; but the superfluous energy so ex- 

nded ere long gave place to a very sweet touch, and her 
taste was at all times excellent, and formed on the best school. 
As Beethoven was her Prophet in music, so were Shakespeare, 
Dante, and Aschylus in poetry. All her life she continued at 
intervals to read these great books, which most of us are contented 
to study once for all ; nor did her mind, playful and childlike as 
it was, ever seem inclined to beg off the severer for the lighter 
verse, or ask that the reading should be— 


‘ Not from the grand old masters, 
Not from the bards sublime, 
Whose trampling footsteps echo 
Down the corridors of time.’ 


And, lastly, Mrs. Somerville was a very fair Landscape- 
painter, and from her youth, when good old Hugh Blair paid 
her his elaborate old-world compliments for having ‘contri- 
buted to his entertainment’ by the loan of her sketches,—till 
her last summer at Sorrento, she continued, whenever other 
occupation grew slack, to betake herself to her brush and 
painted original pictures in oils from the surrounding scenery. 
One such picture before the writer now, represents a lovely bit 
of Italian woodland, with a village crowning an adjacent height ; 
just one of the scenes of peace and sweetness on which her eye 
and mind delighted to dwell. 

In Politics Mrs, Somerville had early thrown herself—chiefly 
from disgust at the atrocities of the press-gang system and the 
inhuman severities of the pe code—into the Liberal 
camp. Her friends belonged almost exclusively to the party 
represented in England by Lord Brougham and Lord Russell. 
But the Liberalism of 1813, or of 1823, is not very easily 
distinguishable from the Conservatism of 1873; and Mrs. 
Somerville’s political aspirations certainly never went in the 
direction of that really Radical Reform which would plant 
the social tree with its roots uppermost. Speaking of American 
affairs, she wrote to a friend: ‘In a Republic the uneducated, 
or less educated, being the most numerous, must take the 
lead ;’ and, as regarded the country of her adoption, while she 
took the most enthusiastic interest in the successive changes 
which led up to the unity of Italy, her sympathies were wholly 
with the Royalist and Constitutional side; the ‘ Reds’ being, 
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in her opinion, no less dangerous than the ‘ Neri.’ She lent her 
name gladly to public movements at home and abroad having for 
their object the higher education and removal of the political 
disabilities of women, and the suppression of cruelty to animals. 
The occasion, indeed, on which she displayed the greatest zeal, 
and endeavoured most zealously to employ her influence, was in 
an attempt made a few years ago to shame down the practice of 
vivisection at the Specola in Florence.* Her feelings on this 
subject were painfully vivid, and, with all her passionate 
devotion to Science, she never failed to recognize the truth 
that the pursuit of it at the cost of the torture of innocent 
animals is a hateful crime. The formation of the new Societa 
Protettrice degli Animali, set on foot mainly by the unwearied 
exertions of the Countess Gertrude Baldelli, of Florence, and 
Lady Paget, was an event she hailed with delight in the last 
months of her life. 

There remains but one subject touching Mrs. Somerville’s 
character on which it behoves us to speak—the religious feelings 
which, as her daughter tells us, were the ‘ mainspring of her 
life’ As she ever maintained regarding them, however, that 
sacred reserve which St. Gregory affirms was intended to be 
typified by ‘the lid, or covering,’ ordained to be kept on every 
vessel of the Temple of old, we shall but distantly approach the 
theme. Mrs. Somerville was brought up in the Calvinism of 
the Kirk in its iron days, when such an event as an invitation 
to the Dean of Westminster to preach in Grey Friars’ Church 
would have seemed as little probable as that the Pope should 
have requested Dr. Cumming to honour with his presence the 
Council of the Vatican. For the form of worship of this church 
of her childhood she retained that tender preference which is 
often to devotional minds what the love of our childhood’s 
home is to us all; and we learn that it was by a minister of 
this old Scotch Kirk (the Reverend Mr. Buscarlet) that the last 
rites were performed over her grave in the beautiful Campo 
Santo Inglese outside the Porta Capuana at Naples. But 
the stern doctrines of the Westminster Catechism, the narrow 
literalism then almost universally predominant, seem to have 
been brushed away even in the morning of life from her path— 
rather, as it were, by the mere momentum of her onward 
course, towards the True and the Good, than, as happens more 
often, with painful and laborious struggles, torn hands, and 





* The effort unhappily failed, and we learn with disgust that the authorities 
of the ~~ now actually hand over to the operator all the unhappy stray dogs 
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Mary Somerville. 101 
bleeding feet. ‘Her constant prayer,’ says her daughter, ‘ was 
for light and truth ;’ nor was that prayer unheard. 

It is somewhat difficult for us now to realise—so fast has the 
world travelled—how much there remained of prejudice fifty 
years ago wherewith a mind endued with such piety might 
have to contend. Even so late as the first publication of her 
‘ Physical Geography’ that very simple and unpretending 
résumé of the actual results of discovery caused its authoress 
to be publicly attacked in a form to which only an arch-heresi- 
arch in these days could be exposed. ‘The contests,’ she says 
(p. 129), ‘concerning the enormous geological periods during 
which the formation of the globe had extended were very keen 
and lasted long. After I had published my work on “ Physical 
Geography ” I was preached against by name in York Cathedral.’ 
Probably her position in these latter days among men of science 
would be deemed almost an exceptionally conservative one— 
maintaining, as she ever did, unwavering faith in God and 
Immortality, and delighting to refer everything good and beauti- 
ful in creation to that Divine Wisdom and Love whose considera- 
tion more modern philosophy seems by preference to leave out- 
side the bounds it has prescribed for itself. As Newton, when 
he had finished his sublime exposition of the Theory of Gravi- 
tation in the ‘ Principia,’ ‘burst into the infinite and knelt,’ 
so in her humbler walk in his, and La Place’s footsteps, Mrs. 
Somerville allowed no treatise on natural science to pass from 
her hands without some such reverent sign as men pay when 
they have entered a church. Telescope and microscope each 
admitted her into a new Temple, and from the ‘Preliminary 
Dissertation’ to her ‘Mechanism of the Heavens,’ from which 
we have just quoted one noble passage, to the motto she chose 
for her ‘ Molecular and Microscopic Science :’ ‘ Deus magnus 
in magnis, maximus in minimis, she entered and quitted it with 
bowed head and humble steps. To her the idea (now, alas, 
familiar enough to us all) of writing a book about Nature 
and ignoring God, would have seemed fantastic as that of 
writing her accounts to her children of her visits to Abbotsford 
or Collingwood, and carefully omitting to mention therein 
Scott or Herschel. ‘It is deplorable and inconceivable,’ she 
wrote to a friend just before her death, ‘how men can believe 
that the glory of the heavens, and the beauty of the earth, is not 
the work of Deity.’ 

The long evening of Mrs. Somerville’s life was one of happi- 
ness only overclouded at intervals as husband, son, and friend, 
dropped away from the circle of love and sympathy in which 
she dwelt. Her abode in Italy (entirely her own choice), if it 
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deprived her necessarily of some of the intellectual enjoyments 
of England, yet permitted her modest income to supply all such 
luxuries as her age and tastes required, and if the account 
which she gives in these’ ‘ Recollections’ of her summers with her 
daughters in their Villeggiaturas in Sorrento and Albano, and 
her winters in Florence and Naples, do not convince the reader 
that she was thoroughly happy in Italy, his conception of the 
possibilities of enjoyment which the world offers to an aged 
woman must be lofty indeed. Friends she always had around 
her, and from time to time visitors from the busy English world 
of literature, politics, and science, with whom she would converse 
for hours with delight and animation. An evening with Professor 
Tyndall or Dean Stanley was marked with a white stone, nor did 
she fail to be gratified by the kind telegram of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, that their chief regret in relinquishing their 
journey to Naples was that they should miss seeing her. Of the 
reverential affection of her son and daughter-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. 
Woronzow Greig (who sent her continually each little luxury 
she cared for from England), and of the entire devotion of her 
daughters’ lives to her happiness, this is hardly the place to 
me Her own ‘ Recollections’ sufficiently testify to the facts. 

or in picturing her later years must we forget the attached 
servants who made of her apartments, in a vast Italian palace, 
always areal home. To see her good Luigi carrying the light 
burden of his beloved ‘ Padrona’ in his arms up-stairs from her 
carriage, or bringing her early breakfast and arranging her pillows 
in the morning, was to witness a relation which, could it be 
oftener realised, would make life considerably more pleasant 
than many a millionaire finds it with a whole train of mer- 
cenary domestics. 

At last, as she herself describes it very touchingly, the ‘ Blue 
Peter’ of the old Admiral’s daughter was lifted to the mast 
head ; and she waited patiently, full of faith and hope, for the 
signal of departure. ‘Deeply sensible,’ she writes, ‘ of my utter 
unworthiness, and profoundly grateful for the innumerable 
blessings I have received, I trust in the infinite mercy of my 
Almighty Creator.’ Three years before she had written: ‘In 
the blessed hope of meeting again with my beloved husband 
and children, and those who were and are dear to me on earth, 
I think of death with composure and perfect confidence in the 
mercy of God. Yet to me who am afraid to sleep alone of a 
stormy night, or even to sleep comfortably any night unless 
some one is near, it is a fearful thought that my spirit must 
enter that new state quite alone.’ But it seemed as if, while the 
sun sank slowly down, the light grew yet brighter and more 
serene. 
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Sacerdotalism, Ancient and Modern. 103 
serene. ‘ Her mind,’ says her daughter, ‘ was constantly occupied 
with thoughts of religion, and she lifted her heart yet more fre- 
quently to that good Father whom she had loved so fervently all 
her life, and in whose merciful care she fearlessly trusted in her 
last hours.’ ‘God bless you, dearest friend,’ she wrote, just 
three weeks before she died, to one who had sent her an essay 
‘On the Life after Death,’ ‘ for your irresistible arguments of our 
Immortality ; not that I ever doubted of it, but, as I shall soon 
enter my ninety-third year, your words are an inexpressible 
comfort.’ The summer and autumn of 1872 had been full of 
her usual peaceful and happy occupations, and specially inte- 
resting from the great eruption of Vesuvius, of which she was 
able to be a near witness, and of which she wrote detailed 
observations. Up to the 28th of November she remained in 
perfect health, and every morning spent some hours in study- 
ing and solving the problems in a ‘Memoir on Linear and 
Associative Algebra,’ given her by Professor Pierce, of Harvard, 
and those in Serret’s ‘ Cours d’Algébre Supérieure,’ and ‘ Tait on 
Quaternions,’ kindly sent her by Mr. Spottiswoode. On the 
day mentioned she felt less well than usual, but passed the 
afternoon in her drawing-room with her daughters and niece 
speaking of absent friends and other topics; and only towards 
ten o’clock complained of trifling pain, for which her physician, 
when summoned, soon found a remedy. She fell asleep—a sweet, 
quiet sleep—which lasted a few hours ; and then, just after mid- 
night, her daughters, watching beside her, saw a slight change. 
The stillness which had come over her face was deeper than that 
of any earthly rest. The morning which rose over that blue 
Italian sea rested on a countenance to which the ‘ Great Master,’ 
Death, had given his grand and sacred calm. For her there was 
another morning—on a yet brichter shore. 








Art. 1V.—Confession, Absolution, and Holy Communion. A 


Sermon preached in the Cathedral Church of St. Andrew, Wells. 


By G. A. Denison, M.A., Vicar of East Brent, Archdeacon 
of Taunton, August 10th, 1878. Oxford and London, 1873. 


a years ago* we expressed in this Journal our conviction 

that the system of private confession was not only uncon- 
genial to the spirit of the Church of England, but was in direct 
opposition to the tenor of her services, when fairly and compre- 





* See ‘ Quarterly Review,’ vol. exxiv. p. 84, seq., January, 1868. _ 
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hensively interpreted. Since that time nothing has occurred to 
change or even modify the opinions then stated. On the con- 
trary, the extravagances of the party that goes by the name of 
Ritualist have been multiplied rather than diminished, and 
their distinctly Romanising tone has become so clear that it is 
impossible to mistake its true significance. Their method has 
developed into a simple system of imitation. In their services, 
their books, and their practices, everything is a mere copy of 
what they see in the Roman chapels, and read in Roman 
Catholic books. For no possible reason except the desire to 
imitate the ways of a Church which captivates their fancy, even 
when they are indisposed to submit to its demands, they have 
made the English Communion Service a sort of High Mass, and 
even call it by that very name ; while in the ordinary prayers of 
the Church they adopt gestures and wear personal decorations 
which are borrowed as closely as possible from the ways of 
Rome. They glory in disobeying the decisions of our courts of 
law, and defy the injunctions of bishops as wholly undeserving 
of respect. 

And all the while the whole production is nothing but an 
ingenious manufacture of Birmingham ware. It is not the real 
thing after all. It is pinchbeck, and not the true gold that they 
would have us believe it to be. We are satisfied that a large 
number of the fashionable and unfashionable ladies and gentle- 
men who uphold these singularities are like Dickens’ ‘ Mar- 
chioness,’ and have to ‘ pretend very hard indeed,’ before they 
are quite satisfied that these respectable gentlemen are ‘ priests’ 
in the sense in which they wish us to believe, or that there is 
not an element of unreality in the whole movement, which wilt 
doom it to ultimate extinction when the enthusiasm of its 
present promoters has cooled down to the temperature of common 
sense. Transubstantiation, or its equivalent, may be preached 
by the soi-disant priest from the pulpit; but that it is heartily 
accepted by the congregation with the undoubting faith of the 
Roman Catholic believer is a thing more easily asserted than 
proved. This is just one of those cases in which the fancy goes 
a long way, and contrives to make its whims mistaken for the 
decisions of the enlightened judgment. A certain number of 
young clergymen—and the proportion of young men to the old 
among the Ritualists is considerable—may think they have done 
wonders when they have advertised the administration of the 
Communion as the celebration of the Mass. But this is some- 
thing quite different from persuading their congregations posi- 
tively, and in their heart of hearts, to ‘ worship the Host,’ as 
they would have us believe is done by themselves, and ‘the 
Catholic 
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Catholic party’ among their followers. It is Birmingham ware, 
after all. 

Far more serious is the advance which has been made in the 
practice of private confession, and its accompanying absolution, 
during the last few years. Spiritual tyranny is a reality in all 
ages, and among the adherents of all religious creeds. It makes its 
appeal to something that lies far deeper down in the human heart 
than a taste for birettas, red and green stoles, and candles burning 
upon the Communion-table in the bright daylight. A Protestant 
High Mass, with all the oddities of a borrowed ritual, may be com- 
paratively a mere result of the fashion of the hour—mischievous 
and absurd, but yet unreal. It is a far different thing when several 
hundreds of clergymen are working upon the most sensitive 
consciences to which they have access, and telling them that 
they are excommunicated, if they do not go to confession and 
receive absolution from some episcopally ordained minister. 
Here they are exercising a spiritual terrorism, which requires to 
be met by every species of serious argument, because it is a 
thing which cannot be touched by laws and by decisions of 
courts of justice. And it is this special aspect of the Ritualist 
movement which has become even more serious than ever, since 
we last asked our readers’ attention to the subject. It is now 
more and more openly taught that confession is something very 
different from a relieving of the conscience for the sake of the 
wise advice that may be thus secured. We are taught that the 
direct aim of confession is the obtaining pardon of the sins thus 
detailed, at the hands of a priest, who has received the Holy 
Ghost for the special purpose of enabling him thus to forgive 
them. This confession and absolution, it is asserted far and 
wide, are absolutely necessary to the forgiveness of post baptismal 
guilt. In other words, those who are not thus absolved are 
excommunicated. Their sins are not forgiven. By their own 
acts they have shut themselves out from the Communion of 
Saints, and are dead in their sins, though remaining apparently 
living members of the one visible Church. 

For this reason we make no apology for entering a little fully 
into detail on matters of an aspect somewhat more theological 
than is usual in a journal designed for general readers. The 
fact is, that this question does concern all readers whatsoever, 
and cannot safely be relegated by any one to the region of 
‘ those things in which he does not feel any interest.’ No one 
knows how soon his sisters, or daughters, or even his wife, or 
his sons, may yield to the persuasions of some friend or some 


clergyman whom they hold in high respect. 
‘Tua res agitur, paries cum proximus ardet.’ 
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The most unlikely people in the world have already been 
occasionally seduced into the practice, and it is impossible to 
say what man, and still more what woman, may be the next 
who will be taken in the snare. And it is therefore more 
important than ever that the existing practice should be studied 
both in its historical origin and in its relation to those morbid 
desires of the mind, which are found especially eager at all times 
of religious excitement. It will be useful also if we compare 
the advances of this modern form of sacerdotal usurpation with 
that marked growth of the same spirit of encroachment which 
distinguished the earlier years of Christianity, as soon as this 
notion of excommunication, in some shape or other, was well 
rooted in the Church. 

As to any reasoning with the promoters of the system, 
grounded solely on the recognised laws of the English Church, 
and the example of her divines of various schools, it has long 
been obvious that it is totally useless. They go on their way, 
heedless of any such arguments, and when they appeal in their 
books to any phrases in the Prayer Book supposed to justify 
what they are doing, it is evident that they use these as a sort of 
argumentum ad hominem, and to make out as respectable a case 
for themselves as may be. For the Book of Common Prayer, 
and for Anglicanism, as such, they care nothing. By their own 
avowals, they have quite a different teacher, to which they go 
for instruction, and to which they appeal as being in foro con- 
scienti@ immeasurably superior to the English Church, in its 
claims to their obedience. This teacher is a certain phantom, 
which they call ‘The Catholic Church.’ Not that the true 
Catholic Church is a phantom. It is only the Catholic Church, 
as venerated by the Ritualists, which is a phantom. With an 
audacious eclecticism they pick out from the practices of modern 
Rome just those portions which fall in with their personal 
wishes, treating Rome itself as a living institution, that is, as a 
reality, with the same contemptuous indifference with which 
they treat the English Church herself. They care as little for 
the actual laws of one Church as for those of the other. It is the 
law of Rome that they should submit themselves to her rule, 
absolutely and unreservedly. But this they decline todo. The 
Roman Church, as they treat her, is a phantom, and nothing more. 
They merely see that with Rome sacerdotalism is a reality. It 
is the very essence of her life. She is a society of priests, whose 
special office is twofold, to offer sacrifice and to forgive sins. 
And as it is their aim to popularise this sacerdotalism, without 
the unpleasant necessity of submitting to Roman jurisdiction, 
they imitate the customs of Rome in every external of divine 
worship, 
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Sacerdotalism, Ancient and Modern. 107 
worship, so far as they dare; and they borrow the instructions 
of Roman teachers, and introduce their dangerous and most 
un-English notions on the spiritual life into every household to 
which they can gain access. 

The very characteristic sermon which we have placed at the 
head of these remarks is one of the latest manifestoes of the 
party, and may be taken as a specimen of that ingenious though 
unconscious suppressio veri with which both the leaders and 
followers of the new school deceive themselves. Archdeacon 
Denison is one of the most outspoken of men, and the element 
of the comic, which enters into so many of his proceedings, by no 
means lessens the respect in which all men hold him for his un- 
questionable sincerity. Of his learning and logical powers, the 
sermon before us is a fair example. It is of the headlong style 
of pulpit oratory. The Archdeacon evidently does not appear 
to the best advantage when he is preaching. To be appreciated, 
he should be heard upon the platform, or in a debate in the 
Lower House of Convocation. He hits straight out; but then 
something more than a capacity for hitting straight out is 
necessary for making an effective and trustworthy preacher. 

This very sermon, indeed, is just.one of those one-sided 
statements which may be tolerated in a debate or at a public 
meeting, but which are to the utmost degree misleading when 
put forth as a serious statement of the whole of the facts bearing 
upon the question under discussion. It is professedly a justifi- 
cation of the proceedings of the notorious 483 clergymen who 
signed an address to the bishops, asking them, among other 
Romanising novelties, to institute a regular order of ‘ confessors’ 
for absolving the members of the English Church from their 
sins. Our readers can hardly yet have forgotten that singular 
memorial, or the species of reception which it met with at the 
hands of the bishops. If it proved anything besides the advance 
of this revived sacerdotalism in a certain portion of the clergy 
and laity, it showed how little the real bearings of the subject 
had been considered, and what mischief is often done by mere 
confusion of thought in practical matters. No one who knows 
anything about the historical origin of the practice of absolution, 
or its real place in the actual Church of England, could fail to 
detect the hollowness of the assumptions upon which the memo- 
rialists based their petition, while smiling at the simple-minded 
audacity which could make them imagine that their requests 
might be granted. But they could not have expected them to be 
granted. Their only hope was to get the bishops into a difficulty, 
and to induce the clergy and laity to imagine that the practice 
of confession was becoming actually common in the Church. “ 
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So far as they may be supposed to have reasoned out the 
question for themselves, they must have taken the same line 
as their champion, the Archdeacon, in the sermon before us. 
That line is this; to suppress the fact that the 25th Article 
expressly declares that there are only two Sacraments, and that 
the Sacrament of penance is a pure fiction. Of this fact the 
Archdeacon is careful to say nothing. He quotes the words used 
by the bishop in the ordaining of priests, and upon them he 
grounds his argument, that by the laws of the English Church, 
her clergy are authorised to forgive sins by personal absolution. 
In the same way he quotes the Office for the Visitation of the 
Sick, as asserting a similar authority, taking both of these 
passages as if they were to be understood literally and dogmati- 
cally, without the smallest reference to the interpretation which 
the Articles and the rest of the Prayer Book put upon them. 
These forms of words which occur in the Ordination and Visita- 
tion Offices, whatever their apparent meaning at first sight, cannot, 
however, be made to mean anything which other portions of the 
Prayer Book do not mean. The Archdeacon and his supporters 
may wince under the historical fact that the different elements 
in our formularies had different origins ; and that they can only 
be maintained by a method of interpretation which all reason- 
able Churchmen adopt, and which has been emphatically sanc- 
tioned in our courts of law. Surely the Archdeacon has not 
forgotten the notorious Gorham case, and how Bishop Philpotts 
was beaten in his attempt to enforce in respect to the Baptismal 
Office precisely that verbal literalness of interpretation upon 
which the Sacerdotalists rely, when they claim for themselves 
the authority to forgive sins. 

The words in the Ordination Service, like the words in St. 
John, from which they are p: :tly borrowed, are to be taken just 
as we take the scriptural injunction concerning swearing, and 
turning the other cheek to the smiter, and giving our cloak to 
the thief who steals our coat. How does the Archdeacon inter- 
pret these evangelical instructions? Is he, after all, at heart a 
Quaker? And does he give money to every beggar in the street, 
because it is said in the Gospel, ‘Give to him that asketh 
thee ?’ 

Still more, we can by no means assent to the Archdeacon’s 
fundamental idea of what he calls ‘ the teaching of the Church, 
whose great end, he asserts, is to make men to believe in and 
love Christ so as to become habitual communicants. Where does 
Archdeacon Denison find this in the Prayer Book? And where 
does he find it in the New Testament? In spirit, this view of 
his is based upon the doctrine of Transubstantiation itself. Is 
not 
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not the whole tone and teaching of the Gospels and Epistles 
directly ‘ye to any such view? And can it be conceived 
that if St. Paul were to revisit this earth, he would tolerate for a 
moment the theological teaching of the Archdeacon, and the 
483, and the ritualist party in general? What, again, can be 
more unreal than what the Archdeacon says about ‘ great sorrow 
and distress of the Church, because so few Churchmen are 
habitual communicants? What is the meaning of ‘her sorrow 
and distress’? Who and what is the she whose grief is thus 
asserted? Simply an abstraction, a formless vision, There is 
no such person, and there is no such institution, apart from 
individual living Christian men and women. ‘The visible 
Church of Christ,’ says the nineteenth Article, ‘ is a congregation 
of faithful men, in which the pure Word of God is preached, 
and the Sacraments be duly ministered.’ 

In fact, with writers and preachers of this school there is no 
arguing at all. The Catholic Church, as they imagine her, can 
be made to prove anything or nothing, according to their inclina- 
tions. Protestantism we understand, and Romanism we under- 
stand, but who are these Pseudo-Catholics? When a young 
man of four-and-twenty, just fresh fromthe bishop’s ordination, 
gravely assures us, on the authority of some imaginary corpo- 
ration, which he calls the Church Catholic, that he is now 


empowered to work a miracle every time that he administers — 


the Holy Communion, and that God has given him power to 
forgive our sins, what can we do but smile at the marvellous 
illusion with which he is possessed, and wish him a little more 
common sense, together with some knowledge of Church history, 
as he grows up to mature manhood ? 

In fact, his pretensions would be laughed at, were it not for 
that deep-seated disease of the mind, which is natural to certain 
characters in all ages of the world, and which peopled the Pagan 
mythology with every variety of idol gods. The old heathen 
deities were, to a large extent among civilised races, and among 
barbarous tribes absolutely, the creation of the terrified imagi- 
nation. It is spiritual terror which invents the African fetish ; 
it was spiritual terror which converted the pure Brahmanism 
and Buddhism of the East into a repository of gross and vindic- 


. tive idols ; it was spiritual terror which seduced the old Greeks 


into propitiating their more picturesque gods and goddesses with 
bloody sacrifices; and it is spiritual terror which now leads 
many Englishwomen, and a few Englishmen, to the feet of the 
soi-disant priest, in hope, that in return for their confession, they 
may be forgiven, through his absolution, for all their sins. In his 
capacity, as being the appointed man to offer sacrifices for the 
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ople, the ancient heathen priest survives also in _ but the 
Seattadonees of the sanguinary offering in which the Pagan world 
delighted has passed away. The Roman Catholic priest and the 
English Ritualist alike believe that they can convert bread and 
wine into the body and blood of Christ, and then offer it as a 
real sacrifice to God. But this is all. It is the imagination 
which is chiefly affected by their mistake, the personal character 
being but feebly changed. 

It is a totally different thing when the old heathen priest, with 
his hideous pretensions, survives in the modern ‘ Confessor,’ 
putting forth an extravagant theory as to the guilt of sins com- 
mitted after baptism, and founding upon that theory a claim for 
himself over the inalienable rights of the individual conscience, 
more daring than was ever asserted by the priesthoods of ancient 
heathenism. The domination of those old priesthoods was, indeed, 
a coarse and vulgar tyranny, compared with that subtle, but 
more terrible, despotism which the modern Confessor exercises 
over the trembling Christian soul. We have here the most 
striking of all possible examples of the truth of the maxim, 
‘ Corruptio optimi est pessima.’ Christianity having entered into 
the world, and taught explicitly that the very essence of religion 
consists in the inner life of communion with the ever-present 
Father of all souls, the old spirit of priestcraft intrudes itself 
into the most sacred acts of this communion itself. Ancient 
priestcraft seized, corrupted, and blighted the body; modern 
priestcraft seizes upon the soul, and crushes it with a far more 
irresistible despotism. In each case the priest professes to stand 
between man and his Maker ; but it is Christian priestcraft alone 
which presumes to stand between the love and penitence of the 
soul and the infinite love and justice of God. 

In its immediate ancestry, the present desire for confession 
and absolution is the descendant of the Low Church and Dissent- 
ing movements of the latter portion of the last, and the earlier 
Sse of the present century. It is the reaction of the ‘ re- 

igious world’ against the peculiar form which a morbid emo- 
tionalism exhibited in the days of our grandfathers and great- 
grandfathers. Against the sincere and often healthy religious 
zeal of the supporters of those movements we have, of course, 
not a word to say. But, as it is in all wide-spread religious 
revivals, the least sensible and most excitable minds often gave 
a tone to the general activity which their wiser and calmer 
leaders were powerless to control. In those days, the one most 
popular and mischievous delusion, against which the wiser mem- 
bers of the school in vain protested, was the supposed necessity 
for passing through some violent mental change, preceded by an 
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agonising sense of sin and dread of the vengeance of an angry 
God. Then came, after certain terrible throes of suffering, a 
sudden inward peace, bringing with it an assurance of Divine 
forgiveness. Thus was the soul regenerated, and passed from 
death to life. The part that is now played by the priest-con- 
fessor was then played by the exciting preacher and the stimu- 
lating crowd of fellow ‘believers,’ who would not listen to any 
professions of Christian life which were not guaranteed by 
these struggles of the sin-convicted soul. To what extent this 
artificial test of spirituality is still demanded by certain Dis- 
senting communities, we are unable to say. In the Church of 
England we recognise precisely the same morbid phenomena, in 


- connection with that teaching of the necessity of confession and 


absolution which has now become a real sign of the times. 

In each case the popular practice is the result of a want of 
confidence in the Divine goodness, when not reinforced by some 
abnormal inward emotion, excited by the assertion of some 
unhesitating outward authority, claiming special gifts from God. 
The mind is unable to acquiesce in the steady, unseen opera- 
tions of the Divine Presence, acting through regular laws. It 
cannot rest satisfied with the daily routine of the inner life, but 
yearns for something of the nature of the miraculous, exhibiting 
itself in perpetual interruptions. It cannot rest in itself, and in 
the reality of its own hidden communion with the Divinity. 
Above all, it wants a medium between itself and its Maker. It 
is not comforted till some interloping pretender shall claim to 

ssess a Divine commission to speak to it in the name of 
eal and give it a confidence in the Divine goodness which 
it cannot find in obedience to the ordinary laws of the Divine 
operations. 

The believers in the spiritualist manifestations of to-day are 
possessed with precisely the same dissatisfaction with the facts 
of human life and of the physical world. They, too, long for 
some positive assurance of the presence of some invisible life, 
with which, they can be brought into contact. Between the 
temperaments that can believe in spirit-rappings and spirit- 
writings, and those which can believe that clergymen can 
absolve them from their sins, which cannot otherwise be for- 
given, there is the closest similarity. These latter persons 
are, perhaps, keen in detecting the preposterous impostures 
of the modern charlatan, and wonder that any rational being 
can think that the great poets who are dead can write execrable 
nonsense at the command of some man or woman, who will 
exhibit the marvel at the charge of one shilling per head. But 
they do not see that the imposture, though not intentional, is 
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every whit as real, when a Catholic priest, or a Protestant 
clergyman tells them that he is authorised by God to absolve 
them from guilt which cannot otherwise be forgiven. 

In each case the world is imposed upon by the positiveness of 
the assertions of those who claim to stand between man and 
the invisible world. And the imposture is none the less, be- 
cause in the one case it is about 1700 years old, and has been 
held in all sincerity by innumerable sincere Christians, both 
priests and penitents ; while in the other it is a mere piece of 
vulgar charlatanism. In neither case is there the smallest 
amount of proof forthcoming to satisfy the unprejudiced and 
non-superstitious intelligence. It is assertion, and nothing but 
assertion. The so-called reasonings of those who taught the 
excommunication of sinners, who did not confess for the sake of 
being absolved, vanish into the limbo of forgotten illusions, the 
moment they are tried by any close test whatsoever. The belief 
in the actual necessity of sacerdotal absolution is nothing but 
an illustration of the truth of Danton’s} saying, ‘ L’audace, 
V'audace, toujours Vaudace.’ It is of no avail to prove its in- 
herent absurdity, its opposition to the whole teaching of the 
Divine Founder of Christianity, and its inconsistency with the 
spirit of the Book of Common Prayer and the actual religious 
life of the Anglican Church. Its upholders have only to gain 
access to a certain number of listeners, and to continue their 
positive and terrifying assertions, and they will find abundance 
of followers, of exactly that class of minds which surrendered 
themselves to the peculiar emotionalism formerly taught by the 
fanatics of two or three generations ago. 

In those days, of course, such persons did not fly to the con- 
fessional, because they knew nothing of it except in connection 
with the detested Church of Rome. They sought for tokens of 
the forgiving presence of God in the violent agitation of their 
own minds, stimulated by the exciting assertions of their 
preachers and of their personal friends. A frenzied series of 
emotions was with them the proof that they had passed from 
death to life. To-day all the surrounding circumstances are 
changed. Rome has lost nearly all her horrors, and is become 
an object for imitation rather than for execration. Human 
nature, in its many varieties, is ever the same, and we are now 
simply passing through one of those marked phases of religious 
opinion which always accompany any pronounced religious 
revival. And it is necessary to ask our readers’ attention to its 
specialyphenomena, if we would judge this sacerdotal move- 
ment on its own merits, and forecast its probable issues. 

It is*now about forty years ago since the beginning of that 
striking 
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striking religious revival, the results of which are around us on 
every side. Like so many other movements which have influenced 
the national mind, it began at Oxford. Why there should have 
been a revival of religious interest just at that period it is 
impossible to say. These widespread movements of national 
thought, especially when they are of a religious nature, arise 
and die away, and no one can account for their origin. Doubt- 
less they have their source in those hidden laws of the mind, 
which have never yet been traced by the scientific inquirer, and 
which may perhaps be destined for ever to elude his eye. At 
any rate, it is less than half-a-century ago when the first stir- 
rings, which usually herald something like an upheaval of the 
national conscience, began to make themselves felt. 

The peculiar form which the new revival assumed was the 
natural result of the theologies, whose vitality was already showing 
signs of decay. Those theologies were entirely without a history 
in the remote ages of the Christian Church, and they encouraged a 
species of subjective emotionalism which was singularly repellent 
to men who were inclined to distrust the worth of all vehement 
emotion, and who detested anything like self-display and spiritual 
conceit and vulgarity. To their cultivated, thoughtful judgments, 
predisposed as they were by the peculiar atmosphere of Oxford, 
there was something especially unreal in the agitating struggles 
which the soul was supposed to undergo in her conflicts with the 
devil and her own self, before she found what was termed ‘ peace 
in believing.’ The characteristic Oxford mind of the period 
looked down upon such conflicts as either purely physical, or as 
the effect of self-deception of the coarsest kind. Then, again, 
the confidence, with which the suddenly ‘regenerated’ soul 
appropriated to itself all the blessings of the Gospel and made a 
boast of its new privileges, was a further cause of offence. Those 
who gloried in being thus regenerated or converted were loud in 
their expressions of self-condemnation ; but it was observed that 
this self-condemnation was exclusively reserved for the life before 
the hour of regeneration. The virtues of personal humility, and 
of charity towards those whe disavowed the popular theology, 
were by no means conspicuous. And meanwhile the doctrine 
concerning baptism, which was plainly taught in the Prayer 
Book, was rudely set aside, and non-baptismal regeneration was 
openly taught in its place. 

In the form which the new Oxford movement took, it was thus 
a reaction against the dominant creeds of Protestantism, as they 
were put forward by their most popular, though not therefore 
their most devout, defenders. To the men of the new school, 


a Church without a history = a self-evident absurdity ; 
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and in their disgust at what they soon began to call ‘ popular 
Protestantism,’ they began to investigate the genealogy of the 
Anglican Church with no unavowed motive whatever in the 
background. But with Rome anathematising all Protestants 
alike, and with the very questionable theology, as they held it, 
of the English Reformers, they very naturally devoted themselves 
to the study of the writers of the third and fourth centuries after 
Christ. In these writers they found the outlines of a system of 
belief and discipline which served them as an ideal, upon which 
they held it their duty to attempt the reformation of the popular 
Anglicanism of the day. And most especially they found a 
doctrine as to the forgiveness of sins which was in direct con- 
tradiction to the current doctrine of the Low Church school, and 
which thoroughly harmonised with the tone of mind of some of 
their most influential members. And it is of the utmost im- 
portance that we should clearly recognise the adoption of this 
particular doctrine by the writers of the ‘ Tracts for the Times, 
in order to trace the origin of that teaching of the necessity of 
Confession and Absolution which has now become so serious a 
portent in the English Church. In seeking to imbue themselves 
with the theological system of the early ages of Christianity, or 
rather of the third and fourth centuries, the writers of the ‘ Tracts’ 
became the upholders of a variety of doctrines, some of which 
were in harmony with the old English Church system, and easily 
entered into the reformed life of the existing Church ; while others 
led directly either to submission to Rome, or to that introduction 
of a belief in the necessity of a sacerdotal absolution for sin, 
which soon entered into their practical teaching. 

Among these latter was the notion that sins committed after 
baptism were not only of a far more deadly nature than those 
committed before baptism, but that God has made no absolute 
promise in the Gospel that they can ever be forgiven at all. It 
was in Dr. Pusey’s famous Tract, ‘Scriptural Views of Holy 
Baptism,’ published two years after the commencement of the 
series, that the character and truth of the patristic doctrines on 
baptism were first expounded at full length. The effect of this 
Essay was very great, and there can be no question that it told 
upon the general mass of clerical opinion with powerful effect. 
But its effect was twofold ; as, in fact, it taught a twofold doc- 
trine. It enforced the belief in the reality of some inward 
spiritual change, wrought through the instrumentality of baptism, 
by an exhaustive examination of the various passages in the New 
Testament where the subject is treated, and by a long series 
of quotations from the Fathers ; all expounded with the peculiar 
seriousness and earnestness of the writer, an earnestness and seri- 
ousness 
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ousness which have always lent peculiar power to his writings and 
his preaching. To nearly all the clergy and religious laity of 
forty years ago the arguments thus urged came with all the force 
of absolute novelty. They quickened the belief of those who 
belonged to the old-fashioned school of High Churchmen ; they 
eonverted, either completely or partially, many of those who had 
hitherto disbelieved or disregarded the doctrine asserted in the 
Baptismal Service in the Prayer Book; and they aroused the 
keenest hostility in the Evangelical party, whose power at that 
date was very considerable in the Church. The liveliness with 
which the controversy was then carried on, and the deep interest 
which Dr. Pusey’s Tract excited, can scarcely be realised by 
those who are familiar only with the more recent conflicts which 
have agitated the Church. 

At the same time, its influence in moulding the current 
opinions of Churchmen was chiefly confined to this particular 
aspect of the baptismal question. The views which Dr. Pusey 
had learnt from the Fathers as to the difficulty of obtaining the 
forgiveness of great sins after baptism, served, indeed, the pur- 
pose of startling the imagination of his readers, and left upon 
them a vague impression as to the reality of the spiritual gifts 
of the Sacrament itself. But they were too utterly out of harmony 
with the whole tone of mind of all sections of English Church- 
men, to make any extensive impression upon the thought of the 
day. The Prayer Book knew nothing about such views. It had 
not a sentence which, except by the wildest distortion, could be 
construed into a recognition of such notions. While, therefore, 
the popular influence of the Tract in its teaching of baptismal 
regeneration was wide and deep, the tremendous dogmas put 
forth in the second portion of the Tract were passed over rather 
as the curious marl 5 of an age of Christianity quite unlike 
our own, or as practically unfitted for enforcement in modern 
times. 

Nevertheless, upon minds predisposed to the aq oe of such 
a view of the Christian life, the passages which Dr. Pusey quoted 
from the Fathers made a deep impression, and led to an entire 
modification, if not an absolute revolutionising, of their convic- 
tions concerning the relation between man and his Creator. 
What was the character of these quotations may be judged from 
a few examples. It should be noted, too, that these quotations, 
like the generality of the patristic + rere put forth in those 
days, were addressed to readers wholly ignorant of the chronology 


of early Church History, and of the consequent weight to be 
attached to each writer’s personal authority. Bishops’ examina- 
tions are now, for the most part, very different from what they 
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were when the Oxford movement was in its infancy, and it is to 
be hoped that the ignorance of the younger clergy as to the real 
facts of the history of the first four centuries is less profound than 
of old. In those bygone times, a ‘ Father of the Church’ was a 
‘Father of the Church, and that was enough. The order in 
which the details of patristic theology and discipline were 
developed was as unknown a mystery as was our recently acquired 
knowledge of the identity of origin of all the Aryan languages. 
And even now, there are not a few fairly educated men regard- 
ing the Fathers with real honour, who have yet but little know- 
ledge of the extent to which some of them anticipated the 
opinions of eur own day, and of the similarity, in principle, 
between the conflicts which are now raging among ourselves 
and those which shook the Church while yet in its youth. 

How surprising, for instance, it is to find Irenzus, writing not 
very much more than a century after St. Paul’s death, criticising 
that apostle’s writings from precisely that point of view which in 
our eyes appears to be one of the products of purely modern 
thought. He assumes that in ascertaining the meaning of St. 
Paul’s writings, it is necessary to bear in mind the peculiarities 
of his personal temperament, and the extent to which his state- 
ments of theological truth were affected by this temperament. In 
the third book of his ‘ Treatise against the Gnostic Heresies,’ he 
refers to another work of his own, in which he had treated par- 
ticularly this characteristic in St. Paul, and shown how the vehe- 
mence of his nature and the crowd of thoughts rushing into his 
mind, led him to the frequent use of what he calls ‘ hyperbata, 
or, in other words, of hyperbolic language.* The same principle 
of Scriptural interpretation was adopted by Tertullian, writing 
against Marcion, who assumes it as an undeniable truth, that 
St. Paul, in his earlier years, wrote more yehemently against 
Judaism than he did in his more mature age, when he was no 
longer young or uncultivated in grace (in gratid rudis); while 
afterwards his great aim was to be all things to all men, that he 
might gain over all.f It would be easy to quote many 
passages from Origen, Clemens Alexandrinus, and other Fathers, 
expressing opinions very similar to those held by a certain 
class of German theologians, and by their admirers and imitators 
among ourselves. 

These, however, were not the class of patristic quotations 
which served the purpose of the new Oxford school, and which 
are found in Dr. Pusey’s famous Tract. They are of two kinds, 





* Trenwus ‘ adversus Heereses,’ lib. iii. cap. 7. 
¢ Tertullian, ‘ contra Marcionem,’ lib. i. cap. 20. 
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and being of two kinds, and not distinctly thus described, they 
served to confuse the mind of the reader, and prevented him from 
seeing the tremendous consequences which they really involved. 
Again we must apologize for the theological character of our 
details, as they are absolutely necessary for tracing the history 
of the processes by which the sacerdotal pretensions of the 
Ritualists gained their present footing in the Church of England. 
The writings of the Fathers, again, being generally marked by 
that very tendency to employ ‘hyperbata,’ which Ireneus and 
Tertullian remarked in St. Paul, the confusing influence of these 
various extracts was the more complete. They taught, then, 
these two doctrines, which in their minds were but two aspects 
of one truth ; but which to the modern Anglican divine were by 
no means necessarily connected. The effects of grave sin after 
baptism were the loss of that personal innocence and practical 
self-control which was given to men by baptismal grace, and, at 
the same time the utter revocation of that promise of forgiveness 
of all sin which baptism conveyed. 

To the minds of the early Christian writers these two effects 
appeared as identical, or practically so. It must be remembered 
that for some hundreds of years, the Christian mind regarded 
these questions in a manner quite unlike that which we have 
inherited from our forefathers, and which, in reality, is not 
older than the days of Anselm. And this is one of the reasons, 
not only why the meanings of the patristic writers are so often 
misunderstood, but why they seem to breathe an atmosphere 
unlike anything that is now breathed in any section of Pro- 
testant or Roman Catholic Christendom. Our modern techni- 
calities concerning ‘ justification,’ ‘ sanctification,’ and ‘ imputed 
righteousness’ were not known to them. They held simply that 
baptism conferred what we now call justification and sanctifica- 
tion, as one gift from God; and that as a second baptism was 
not authorised by Christ, there was no promise from God of 
forgiveness to those who had lost their ‘ baptismal innocence.’ 
{t was not denied that such persons might repent, but it was 
denied that the Church had any authority to pronounce their 
pardon, as she had pronounced it, in the name of Christ, at 
their baptism. On the thoroughness or the modification with 
which this belief was to be held, nearly all the chief con- 
troversies of the ante-Nicene period practically turned. And it 
is to be noted, as a fact of the utmost significance, that just in 
—— as a pronounced sacerdotalism was developed in the 

hurch, so did this belief in the hopelessness of those guilty of 
post-baptismal sin disappear, or become practically unimportant. 
An advancing Sacerdotalism implied, necessarily, an advancing 

belief 
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belief in the supremacy of the bishop of Rome, as the final 
appeal in all questions of discipline ; and thus it was, that this 
belief in the absence of any promise of Christ that post-baptismal 
guilt could be forgiven, materially helped forward the steady 
encroachments by which the Popes, in the end, became the 
autocrats of Western Christianity. 

Of all this, however, the majority of the readers of Dr. Pusey’s 
Tract were unaware, and when they studied the tremendous 
denunciations and metaphorical ‘ hyperbata’ which he set before 
them, they very naturally assimilated (to use a medical term), 
those ideas which were apparently not out of harmony with the 
baptismal office of the English Church, and passed by the rest. 
They came to think far more of the reality of that regeneration 
which the office, if accepted in its obvious meaning; asserts; 
and to think, more or less practically, that great sins committed 
after regeneration, were more difficult to repent of, and were of a 
more heinous character in consequence of that abuse of a precious 
spiritual gift which they involved. But they never accepted the 
theory that such sins, when duly repented of, were not at once 
forgiven ; holding that the promises of Christ to the penitent 
were to be taken absolutely, even in the case of the worst of 
sinners. 

A few specimens of the quality of these patristic quotations 
will give an ample idea of their general scope and tendency. 
The following is from Chrysostom :— 


‘ Baptism is the Cross ; for “ our old man was crucified with him ;” 
and, again, “we were conformed to the likeness of His death.” As 
then Christ cannot be crucified again, for this were to put Him to an 
open shame, so cannot a person be baptized again. He then who 
baptizeth himself a second time, crucifies Him a second time,—for as 
Christ died upon the Cross, so we in Baptism; not in the body, but 
to sin,—by Baptism our old man was buried, and our new man arose 
which was conformed to the likeness of His death. . . . And what 
means “ having tasted of the heavenly gift?” It is the forgiveness 
of sins. For this grace belongeth to God only to impart; and this 
grace is once only grace. . . . There is then no second Baptism,— 
none. But if there is, there is a third also, and a fourth; and the 
former Baptism is annulled by each successive one, and so on to 
infinity. . . . What, then, is there, according to the Apostle,—no 
repentance ? There is repentance, but there is no second Baptism.’ 


‘And he then,’ continues Dr. Pusey, ‘ describes the repentance 
whereby Christ might again be formed in us, a repentance— 
far different from the easy notions of many in modern times— 
through ‘ condemnation of sin, confession, deep and abiding and 
abased humility, intense prayer, many tears by night and day, 
much 
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much almsgiving, abandonment of all anger, universal forgive- 
ness, bearing all things.’ 

In the same sense he quotes Gregory of Nazianzum, as 
saying :— 

‘It is a fearful thing to bring upon ourselves a laborious for an 
easy cure; and, having set aside God’s pitying grace, to indebt our- 
selves to chastisement, and set reformation against sin. For how 
great tears shall we bring before God, that we may equal the fountain 
of Baptism ?’ 


Further on, he quotes the well-known passage from Tertullian’s 
essay ‘De Peenitentia,’ in which he describes the species of 
repentance which alone will give the post-baptismal sinner a 
hope that God may ultimately forgive him :— 


‘Full confession (exomologesis), says Tertullian, ‘is the disci- 
pline of prostrating and humbling the whole man ; enjoining a con- 
versation which might excite pity ; it enacts as to the very dress and 
sustenance; to lie on sackcloth and ashes; the body defiled, the 
mind cast down with grief; those things in which he sinned changed 
by a mournful treatment; for food and drink, bread only and water, 
for the sake of life and not of the belly ; for the most part to nourish 
prayer by fasting ; to groan, to weep; to moan day and night before 
the Lord their God ; to embrace the knees of the presbyters and of 
the friends of God ; to enjoin all the brethren to pray for them. All 
this is contained in full confession, with the view to recommend 
their repentance ; to honour the Lord by trembling at their peril; by 
pronouncing on the sinner, to discharge the office of the indignation 
of God ; and by temporal affliction—I say not, to baffle, but—to blot 
out eternal torment. When, therefore, it rolls them on the earth, it 
the rather raises them ; when it defiles, it cleanses them; accusing, 
it excuses them; condemning, it absolves them. In as far as thou 
sparest not thyself, in so far will God, be assured, spare thee.’ 


The italics in the last sentence are not Dr. Pusey’s; but we 
have thus emphasised it, because it is a summing-up, in a few 
words, of the actual doctrine then reproduced from one of the 
earliest, as he was, next to St. Augustine, the ablest and most 
accomplished of the Fathers. 

How such a teaching fell upon the ears of English Protestan- 
tism in the year 1835 may easily be imagined. To-day it 
would excite in many critics the remark that it involved a 
simply anthropomorphic conception of the Divine nature. But 
in those days it served only to quicken the fierceness of the 
indignation with which such statements were received by the 
Evangelical school, which saw in it simply a denial of the 
promises of the Gospel, and a contradiction of the »rthodox 
doctrine of justification. In the ordinary High Churchman, 
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even of the newly created type, it caused considerable regret at 
the handle which it gave to the opposite party. At the same 
time, as we have said, it made no impression on their faith 
and practice. 

But on a few it did make a real and immediate impression, 
and gave the first impulse to that movement of which we are 
now witnessing the final results. In a word, it practically intro- 
duced the Roman system of confession and absolution, as neces- 
sary to the forgiveness of sins, into the Church of England. 
That Dr. Pusey himself did not foresee this result, is evident 
from a note in which he quotes Cardinal Bellarmine on the 
whole question :— 

‘Since the Apostle,’ argues Bellarmine, ‘ says (Heb. vi.) that it is 
impossible that a man should be restored through that repentance 
which is united with Baptism, therefore we must either with the 
Novatians deny all reconciliation, or with the Catholics admit a new 
Sacrament distinct from Baptism, whereby remission of sins may be 
given. Nor can the adversaries say that Paul only means that the 
action of Baptism ought not to be repeated, for Paul does not speak 
of the rite, but of its effect, i.¢., renewal. Wherefore, if we cannot 
have again the effect of Baptism, we must look certainly for some 
other rite, some other Sacrament.’ 


This reasoning Dr. Pusey rejects, as being a justification of the 
gross corruptions of Rome, in her establishment of the Sacrament 
of Penance :— 


‘Perverting the earnest sayings of the Fathers,’ he says, ‘ they (the 
Romanists) turned the hard and toilsome way of Repentance into the 
easy and royal road of penance. . . . The fountain has been indeed 
opened to wash ee | sin and uncleanness, but we dare not promise 
men a second time the same easy access which they once had.’—‘ Tract 
-on Baptism,’ p. 59. 

Nevertheless, human nature was on the side of Cardinal 
Bellarmine. There are always a few persons in whom the 
highly sensitive conscience is united with a keen desire for 
intellectual consistency. There are not many such, indeed; 
neither the highly sensitive conscience nor the desire for intel- 
lectual consistency is, either of them, taken singly, very common 
among men. Still less frequent, therefore, is their union in one 
and the same individual. But in the early days of the Oxford 
movement, such persons were less uncommon than they are in 
the days of ordinary religious revivals. Unlike such ordinary 
revivals, the Oxford writers found their hearers almost exclusively 

among the more educated classes of English society ; and it was 
manifest, to every looker-on, that if they could only obtain a 
hearing and an acceptance among thinking people of the 
elementary 
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elementary principles of their teaching, the result would be a 
demand for their consistent application which they themselves 
little contemplated. They preached emphatically to an audi- 
ence unlike those to which religious reformers usually appeal. 
They did not appeal to the passions. They did not appeal to 
the lower instincts of our nature. Nor did they attempt to gain 
the support of the secular power by way of aid to their theological 
reasonings. The only impression they could hope to make was 
upon those sections of English life which were capable of reason- 
ing upon certain assumed bases, even if their powers of reasoning 
correctly were only cultivated up to the Oxford standard of forty 
years ago. 

Upon some few of this class Dr. Pusey’s quotations from the 
Fathers fell with a terrific force. They said to themselves— 
‘Is this a possibly complete statement of the whole truth of the 
Gospel? Is it conceivable that Christ has given no certain 
promise of forgiveness to those who fall away after baptism? Is 
it all uncertainty after all? If we cannot tell whether our 
repentance is complete, is it not better to do that which was 
notoriously done by many in those patristic days, and defer our 
baptism till our death-beds? All the old severity of Church 
discipline, of which the Fathers write in such appalling terms, 
is utterly gone in these modern times. And if it is gone, what 
remains for us in its stead? To attempt its revival, for the 
special purpose of obtaining forgiveness of our own sins, would 
be the wildest of absurdities. What, then, is the trembling, 
penitent soul to do?’ 

It was in human nature, at least in human nature of to-day, 
to make but one answer. If the salutary discipline of the early 
Church is extinct, and there is no such thing as regular re-admit- 
tance to Christian privileges by a regular authority, for those 
who have excommunicated themselves by their sins, there must 
be a private absolution within every man’s reach, who will 
repent and confess in private those sins which now cannot be 
confessed openly. They saw, as well ag felt, that the necessity 
of auricular confession and of private absolution, followed logi- 
cally from the doctrine of the heinous nature of post-baptismal 
guilt. Their teachers might tell them that there were only two 
Sacraments of the Church, and that all they should seek for was 
a wise confessor into whose ears they might pour the tale of 
their griefs. ‘No, they argued, ‘what we need is a priest to 
absolve us. This is not a question of religious consolation 
or advice. It is a matter of life and death for us. If the uni- 
versal opinion of the Fathers, as we are told it is, and as it 
appears to be, decides that there is but one baptism for the 
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remission of sins, and that the forgiveness of post-baptismal sin, 
when repented of, is not implied in the baptismal promise itself, 
as we have always been taught, it follows that absolution is an 
absolute necessity. It is not a matter of choice for anyone. It 
is as much our duty to seek it at the hands of a priest, as it is 
for the unbaptized to seek baptism. Private confession and 
private absolution may not be enforced by the supreme authori- 
ties of the English Church, but they are enforced by the law of 
Christ, which is compulsory upon the conscience, and which we 
dare not disobey.’ 

Here, then, was the element of absolute novelty which the 
Oxford movement introduced into the Church of England. 
When the quiet clergy and laity of the old High Church 
school read the views which were put forth concerning the 
Apostolical Succession, the two Sacraments, daily services, the 
excellence of fasting, and the observance of Saints’ Days, they 
felt that they were only being awakened to a livelier sense of 
their duties and privileges as members of the English Church, 
and that there was nothing in what was now urged that led to 
Rome, or that had not been always held by the most learned of 
English divines. But this doctrine of post-baptismal guilt was 
a direct denial of what they had always believed to be the 
teaching of the Church as to baptism. They had never doubted 
that all the promises of the Gospel were secured in perpetuity to 
those who were baptized, involving the perfect forgiveness of all 
subsequent sins, to the sincere penitent. And hence it was that 
while the zealous teaching of the ‘Tracts’ and other new books 
gradually aroused a new life in the Church, and materially 
assisted in that vast development of her resources which, up to 
the present time, has shown no signs of decay, the demand 
for private sacerdotal absolution has never extended beyond the 
limits of a small minority ; formidable, indeed, from their zeal 
and for their audacity, but not formidable for their numbers, 
their abilities, and their learning. They are in the Church of 
England, but they are not of it. 

It is, further, a significant fact, as helping us to account for 
the rise and progress of this new sacerdotalism, that a consider- 
able change has come upon the character of the sins from which 
the burdened conscience seeks relief at the hands of the Con- 
fessor, as compared with the ordinary offences which were 
denounced in the writings of the Fathers. All actual know- 
ledge of the life of the Church of the first four centuries was 
confined to a few studious men. To the English clergy and 
laity of that day, the special characteristics and tendencies of 
early Christianity were practically unknown. They had a 
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vague idea that the Church was always persecuted, and they, 
or some of them, had learnt the names and doctrines of certain 
saints, martyrs, and heretics. But of what we now call the tone 
of the early ecclesiastical mind, the typical Anglican Churchman 
knew nothing. 

Yet, as a matter of fact, the class of offences, which trouble 
the pious souls who now seek absolution from English clergy- i 
men, bears little resemblance to the characteristic offences against YW 
which the ancient discipline was directed. In those wild and ae 
vigorous and outspoken days, our passion for self-inspection 
was scarcely known. As Christian faith was a matter of out- 
spoken profession, so was post-baptismal sinning a matter of 
open offence and notoriety. People had not yet invented the 
difference between the ‘objective’ and the ‘subjective.’ Spiritual 
self-criticism, according to our notions, was still in its infancy. 
The ‘inner life’ and the ‘ outer life’ of course existed, but they 
were not matters of artificial distinction. What we call minute 
criticism, indeed, was scarcely understood, either in morals or 
literature. A great master, it is true, at length arose, whose 
power of self-analysis was equalled by the intensity of his emo- 
tional nature. But before St. Augustine wrote and gave to the 
world his wonderful ‘Confessions, Christians knew little, either 
theoretically or practically, of that special tone of thought and 
feeling which now brings the English penitent to the feet of his 
confessor. 

Our modern love for ‘direction’ was, of course, still less 
known. We may disagree in some matters with the opinions 
of the Christians of the first four centuries, and we may hold 
that the prevailing tendency of the second and third centuries 
was in the direction of a fully developed sacerdotalism. But 
we cannot deny that they were at least men and women. Their 
men were not effeminate or fine gentlemen, and their women 
were not morbid devotees or fine ladies. They were as ignorant 
of our spiritual ‘direction’ as they were of. the steam-engine 
and the printing-press. That peculiar type of character which 
is formed by the absolute submission of the penitent to the 
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director, would have been as alien to their conception of the 4 
noblest religious life as it is utterly absent from the New ¢ 
Testament itself. They disputed, quarrelled, and separated, ‘ 
and excommunicated one another, on some definite, explicit 4 


nee of morals, or doctrine, or discipline ; but it was with 
the vigour of men in whom the sense of personal responsibility 
was not merged in a blind submission to the direction of some 
individual priest. That a Christian could lawfully shift his 
necessary habitual decisions as to acts of Christian — 
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another man’s shoulders, and that the highest type of spirituality 
is to be found in that unquestioning obedience which is the 
basis of Jesuitism, and is reproduced in those who believe in 
the virtues of ‘direction, is a perversion of the idea of duty 
which we may safely say was absolutely unknown in those days 
when the Church was as much torn by its internal dissensions 
as it was harassed by persecutions from without. That union of 
self-tormenting self-inspection with feebleness and servility of 
disposition, which leads many of our Anglican penitents to the 
confessional, is essentially a product of modern days and modern 
modes of thought. It is as unlike the spiritual struggles of the 
early Church as the poetry of Tennyson is unlike the poetry of 
Chaucer ; or as the poetry of Anacreon, versified by Thomas 
Moore, is unlike the poetry of Anacreon himself. It is true 
that it was stimulated into life by the reproduction of the 
patristic views on post-baptismal guilt; but it is marked by 
characteristics of its own, which fifteen hundred years ago were 
absolutely unknown. 

At the same time, as human nature is essentially the same in 
all ages, while the contrast between our own and the ancient 
habits of thought is very marked, the two periods exhibit an 
identity of tendencies, so to say, which deserves our serious 
attention. In both periods alike, the growth of an intense 
sacerdotalism has been the result of controversies, which in 
themselves at first sight seem to have little or nothing in 
common. A glance at the more striking phenomena of the early 
Christian controversies will make this fact sufficiently clear. 

First of all, it is necessary that we should grasp the truth, 
that the history of Christianity is emphatically the history of 
men, and not simply the history of doctrines. This latter 
notion is, unfortunately, very widely spread among English 
Christians of all varieties. The character of the Reformation 
controversies, and of the disputes which have agitated English 
Protestantism ever since the Refestnotion, has tended to foster 
an entirely false conception of the nature of all real Church 
history. In the same way it had become the almost universal 
habit of nearly all divines, both within and without the Anglican 
Church, to regard the New Testament itself as a storehouse of 
texts, and not as the record of the foundation of a mighty insti- 
tution, coming down to us in the form of narratives and of 
contemporary letters. And it was one of the chief merits of the 
Oxford school that they forced English Churchmen to recognise 
this fundamental truth, that Christianity is an institution, and 
that from the first it implied the existence of a community, 
more or less organised, whose office it was to settle their own 
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affairs of discipline as well as to propagate the doctrines they 
had come to believe. 

As, then, the history of Christianity is the history of men, so 
is it the history of men of almost every variety of race, tem- 
perament, education, and prepossession. Nothing can be more 
superficial than the popular division of the early Christians into 
Jews and Gentiles, as if this exhausted the varieties of the 
elements introduced into the new community. The contrast 
between the Jewish and the Gentile believers is naturally very 
prominent in the New Testament Epistles, because of the circum- 
stances under which they were written, and because the Jewish 
believers, with that intense clinging to the tradition of their 
people which has always characterised the Jewish race, could 
harily bring themselves to submit to that absolute equality 
which the Divine Founder of Christianity insisted on, as lying 
at the very root of the religion which He taught. Hence it is, 
that so far as the New Testament records, any contests which 
can fairly be accounted as theological controversies, almost 
exclusively bore upon the contest between the Gentile and the 
Jew, as such. 

Yet, as fast as the new institution advanced, it began to 
comprise elements of the most heterogeneous kinds ; while every 
fresh element imported its own idiosyncrasies into the actual 
life of the entire community. Never was a new nation founded 
which included within itself such a variety of sources of dis- 
agieement, coming from such a variety of kingdoms and races. 
The freedom and extent of intercommunication which the 
Roman domination had established for political and com- 
mercial purposes, here came to the aid of the preachers of 
Christianity. Rome was the centre, not only of an imperial 
despotism, but of a system of general intercommunication, which 
enabled the new doctrines to travel, with a wonderful speed, 
from east to west and’ from south to north. Having, again, 
with its usual practical instinct, adopted, not its own Latin, but 
Greek, as its language of general intercourse, here was a tongue 
ready at hand in which the believers of every race could freel 
communicate and conduct their own affairs. In the history of 
languages there are few facts more remarkable than this uni- 
versal use of Greek as the language of early Christianity, 
though its Founder Himself spoke an Oriental dialect, and the 
Romans were the masters of the world. 

Then, as might have been expected, the first internal con- 
troversies which shook the infant Church arose in that quarter 
where Greek thought was largely influenced by Oriental philo- 
sophies, and where Christianity would necessarily assume its 
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more speculative, as distinguished from its more practical, 
forms. Even apart from the crushing anti-Judaical influence 
of St. Paul’s letters and preaching, it was impossible that the 
Judaising elements in the Church could long survive as matters 
for serious anxiety. The Gentile converts would return the old 
Hebrew exclusiveness with an equally scornful contempt ; while 
the special dislike which Imperial Rome entertained foi the 
Jewish race, as distinct from its aversion to Christianity, asa 
disturbing force in the regions of politics and social life, would 
at once fall in with the derision with which the more educated 
of the Greek and Oriental Christians would treat the pre- 
tensions and the ceremonialism of the Jews. And thus it 
would be precisely among the Orientalised Greeks that the 
first controversies would rise, and cast into the shade such 
remnants of a Judaising Christianity as St. Paul had failed to 
exterminate. 

These controversies we are in the habit of classing together 
under the general title of Gnosticism—a sufficiently vague 
term, considering their large variety, and the long period over 
which they extended. Few modern readers, indeed, are aware 
of the immense importance of the part which the Gnostic views 
played during the first centuries of Christianity, and of the 
identity of the questions they discussed with those which: still 
agitate many profoundly thinking and anxious minds at this 
very day. In fact, it was only through the rise of the practical 
difficulties of that very question of post-baptismal sin which 
we are now discussing, that the interest in the Gnostic dis 
cussions died away. Nothing less absorbing than these diffi- 
culties, involving matters of life and death, and intensified by 
the effects which persecutions exercised on the inner discipline 
of the Church, could banish from the more reflecting Chistian 
thinkers of the time the tremendous mysteries which Gnosticism 
sought to solve, and give to the practical elements of Chi istian 
thought that predominance over the metaphysical which they have 
retained in all after ages. How vast was their influence may be 
estimated from the fact that in reality the Gnostic tendencies of 
thought were only merged in the rising Arian controversies of the 
latter part of the third and the beginning of the fourth century. 

Speculative religion, however, even in those speculative days, 
could never exercise an influence on the maltitnde, and ,its 
polemics must gradually cease when once the Christian mind 
was shaken on any question of practical urgency. Such a 
question was the spiritual efficacy of baptism, regariled in 
connection with the outer circumstances of the Church, and 
the development of its internal discipline. And here it is that 
we 
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we recognise the singular parallel, modified by the singular 
contrast, between the currents of patristic and modern English 
thought. The parallel lies, however, far more deep than the 
contrast ; for, though the Church is seventeen hundred’ years 
older than it was when the first violent practical storms shook 
her almost to her foundations, human nature is just what it was 
in Italy, in Greece, in Syria, and in Africa. 

And in Africa it was that the most violent controversies arose, 
and where Christianity presented precisely those phenomena 
which we see reproduced in the revived confessional in the 
Church of England. In these controversies the central figure 
of Tertullian towers above all others. Ardent, rigid, and ascetic 
by nature, and gifted intellectually beyond the ordinary run of 
his fellow-Christians, he held in all their severity those opinions 
concerning the guilt of post-baptismal sin which were current 
in the Church in general, but which seem to have penetrated 
into the very heart of African Christianity. In the passage which 
we have already quoted from Dr. Pusey’s Tract, Tertullian 
describes, in his usual forcible way, this extreme view, and it is 
easy to understand how such opinions were intensified when he 
had embraced the Montanist notions concerning a perpetual 
supernatural presence of the Holy Spirit in the Church, in- 
spiring men and women to prophesy, imposing a moral rigorism 
even more severe than Tertullian himself had hitherto upheld, 
and directly tending to supersede the chief authorities in the 
Church, when they desired to introduce more merciful concep- 
tions concerning God in His judgments against sinners. 


At this time, again, it must be remembered, the steady efforts _ 


of the bishops of Rome were already directed towards the attain- 
ment of a supremacy over Christendom. Affairs were referred 
to them for their decision or for their arbitration with more and 
more frequency, and with an increasing tendency to obey them 
as having a right to speak and to be listened to. At the same 
time, from their ordinary freedom from the fanaticisms of the 
period, they were disposed to a more practical settlement of 
theological difficulties than was usual with the great leaders of 
Christian opinion in its more excited forms. Thus it was that 
Tertullian’s Montanism threw him into direct collision with the 
Roman bishops as such. While that sacerdotalism which cul- 
minates in Roman supremacy was developing itself, and was 
gradually formulating the doctrine that the Church, through its 
priesthood, has the power to forgive all sins, including the worst 
post-baptismal guilt, Tertullian’s Montanist theories led him to 
think less and less of the regular forms of the hierarchy and of 
its Roman chief. Just as with the Irvingite community of 
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to-day, it is held that the instructions of the new revelation 
through prophets supersede the old authority of the episcopate, so 
it was with the Montanist Tertullian. A bishop of Rome, with 
him, was of no account, unless he could confirm his authority 
by the sanction of the possessors of these new miraculous gifts. 
‘ Show me now,’ he says, speaking to Pope Zephyrinus, whom 
he addresses as ‘ Apostolice,’ ‘ prophetic proofs, and I will re- 
cognise your divine rights, and vindicate to yourself the power 
of forgiving sins . . . Who or how great are you that you 
should pardon, who by exhibiting neither the prophetic nor the 
apostolic character, do not possess that virtue whose right it is to 
rdon?”* And further on he says: ‘The power of loosing and 
binding had no reference to the mortal sins of the faithful.’ 

To understand, further, the intensity with which this question 
of the forgiveness of the deadly sins of the baptized was urged, 
on both sides, it is necessary to bear in mind the peculiar effects 
of the various persecutions upon the inner life of the Church. 
The irritation and contempt with which those who remained 
faithful regarded those who fell away was extreme; while this 
falling away, whether or not under persecution, was just one of 
that class of open offences which constituted the recognised 
capital sins of early Christianity. Of all those hidden offences 
of the thoughts and feelings which have been mapped out and 
defined by the morbid ingenuity of modern casuistry, the 
Christian teachers of the first centuries knew little or nothing. 
The self-inspection which the Anglican devotee of to-day 
nourishes, as supplying matter for his confession to the Anglican 
‘ priest,’ and for which he seeks absolution at his hands, is a 
result of our modern civilisation, such as it is. And especially 
it was by such offences as the denial of Christ under fear of death 
or torments, that the zeal of those who believed in baptismal 
pardon alone was from time to time violently quickened. 

One strange device was resorted to by persons guilty of the 
sins then stigmatised as mortal, in order to mitigate the severity 
of the discipline which condemned them as practically outcasts 
from the full privileges of the believers.. When faithful Chris- 
tians were imprisoned, often with the prospect of martyrdom 
before them, it was the practice of those whom the severity of 
those in authority had treated as excommunicate, to visit the con- 
fessors in prison, and ask them for recommendations to mercy, to 
which the authorities could scarcely refuse to listen. ‘ Let such 








* ‘De Pudicitia,’ cap. 21. In a recently published translation, this word 
‘apostolice’ is quaintly rendered ‘apostolic sir.’ Tertullian is a most difficult 
writer to translate; but at least such a technical word as ‘ to indulge’ should not 
be given as equivalent to the Latin ‘ indulgere.’ 
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an one,’ the suffering Christian wrote, ‘be allowed to enter the 
communion of the Church, together with those who belong to 
him.’ When Novatianism arose, the giving of these letters— 
‘libelli pacis,’ as they were termed—became a formidable evil. 
But it was not new, for Tertullian* condemns it before the 
second century was ended. ‘Not possessing peace within the 
Church, they (the guilty) have been in the habit of begging it 
from the martyrs in prison.’ Thus it was that human nature 
was too strong for the prevalent dogmas. As conferring any 
claim to that forgiveness which the competent authorities 
refused, the entreaties of the martyrs were worthless. Cyprian, 
in one of his letters, declares that such entreaties were given in 
thousands by the imprisoned faithful without any examination. 
It was, in truth, a case in which human feeling triumphed, 
though illegitimately, over the hard tyranny of a monstrous 
superstition ; and at the same time, it shows us how the minds 
of the third and fourth centuries were being prepared for the 
introduction of a third Sacrament, which was to be administered 
privately by sacerdotal hands, in the name of that Church whose 
government was slowly, but steadily, coming under the dominion 
of the see of Rome. . 

How deeply, however, the African Church, and in fact, the 
Greek and Italian Churches, were possessed with this current 
disbelief in post-baptismal forgiveness, is even more apparent 
from the letters of the great father who followed immediately 
after Tertullian. Unlike him in personal character, and little 
disposed to depreciate the authority of Rorfe at the instigation 
of prophetesses or other fanatics, Cyprian at the same time 
regarded Tertullian’s writings with deep veneration, and, accord- 
ing to Jerome, was in the habit of reading them every day, 
saying to his secretary, ‘Da magistrum ;’ ‘Give me the master.’ 
In his case, his conflicts with the advocates of an excessive 
severity towards sinners were complicated by his passion for 
promoting the unity of the Church in subordination to Rome, 
and by his antagonism as Bishop of Carthage with the schis- 
matics Felicissimus and Novatian. The existing notions as to 
the unpardonableness of post-baptismal guilt were now, about 
the middle of the third century, intensified by the effects of the 
Decian persecution. For us, living in times so absolutely 
changed, it is difficult to realise the bitterness which was felt 
against those less courageous men who shrank from the terrors 
of torture or martyrdom, and compromised their faith as Chris- 
tians, either by sacrificing to the Pagan gods, or by some less 








* * Ad Martyr,’ cap. 1. 
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open. and flagrant demial of Christ. -When such: persons after- 
wards. sought. re-admission to! the’ Christian communion, with 
more or less sincerity of: repentance, :a\very large and almost 
dominant party, whose especial strength lay in Africa, vehemently 
repudiated their entreaties. The controversies concerning ‘the 
lgpsed ’»were, in truth, among: the ‘most fierce which agitated the 
Church during the:ante-Nicene period. 

iIt.is: impossible, at the same time, to regard the: contest.as 
anything better than.a violent party conflict. ‘Of these who 
sternly alleged that ‘the lapsed’ had’ been guilty of umpardon- 
able-sin, it .is evident that the vast.‘majority had) never them- 
selves been tried:as the lapsed had been tried. ‘Those: who had 
died: for the faith could: not testify against their ‘weaker brothers ; 
while those who had: suffered, though not to death, were certainly 
not; inent: in their severity:-against the 'faint-hearted. ‘The 
sedilieztreoutbletanticlly struggle for: supremacy between the 
rigorist and the more: gentle spirits'in the Church. Novatian 
was:a type of the modem: Puritan:and inquisitor, under: the 
form»which the : Puritan: and ‘the inquisitor'took m the days 
when: Christianity’ was: not .yet: dominant in‘ the empire, and 
when Christians had not cast off the traditionary ‘superstition 
concerning: glaring: sins committed..after baptism. If Nevatian 
had :dived in: the seventeenth, instead of the third century, “he 
would, probably have been one of those Puritans who denounced 
bear-baiting, not: because of the; pain: it caused to the bear, but 
beeause of the pleasure it. gave to the people. 

-The part played By Rome im the contest-was characteristically 
practical. She was: inclined to the milder party, assuming at 
the»same: time the right to: decide, thus helping to: extinguish 
the dagma concerning post-baptismal guilt, and to: substitute the 
action of the individual priest in conferrmg pardon, for the public 
episcopal sentences by which scandal-giving sinners were at times 
restored tocommunion. The Novatian quarrels were; in fact, the 
last fierce burning up of the flame: which was destined to be 
quenched inthe rising ‘sacerdotalism of\the time. Notwith- 
standing. the lamentations of some: subsequent writers, human 
nature »was silently repudiating the superstitious dogmas of 
rigorism, and betaking: itself, when it cared for such’ things, 
to the new Sacrament of Penance, which professed to wash 
away call sins..alike by the absolution of the individual priest. 
And.«so it has been in ouriown day. No one ever cared for the 
revival of'the ‘ancient.and public discipline. As’ Canning 
exclaimed, ‘Restore.the Heptarchy,’ when »some seriously :ad- 
vocated the Repeal of the Union with Ireland ; so it -was with 
the advocates of the real ancieat discipline. Men’s and 
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‘women’s consciences were troubled and terrified. "They wanted 
comfort, and not discipline ;\ and where was comfort to be had 
so readily, as'by an introduction of the’ Papal: system of absolu- 
tion, administered by ‘any! English clergyman who would take 
upon himself the frightful responsibility ? 

We are satisfied, nevertheless, that this importation of one of 
‘the very «worst of Roman «superstitions ‘can never dbtain any 
permanent hold upon the Charch of! England. 

Already the eyes: of her prelates arid more itifluential clergy 
are being opened to the hollowness of the plea put forward in 
behalf of a permissible, as distinct! from a compulsory, absolu- 
tion. People are learning’ that: no such ‘distinction can possibly 
exist. If absolution is: not necessary for every man‘who ‘sins 


grievously, it is not necessary for‘any. If the’ sins of any man 


are forgiven upon his true*repentance, the sins ofall men are 
thus forgiven,:and the utterance of’ the words of absdlution' by a 
‘priest’ is a solemn farce, if lobkedat' from one ‘point of view, 
and a ‘gross imposture, if looked at from another. “Rome, which 
avowedly teaches the divine institution of the‘ ‘Sacrament of 
Penance,’ very consistently enforces it upon all alike, from the 
Pope himself downwards. But with the English Church ‘the 
case is totally the reverse. We utterly 'deny that there is any 
authority in Scripture! for maintaining that‘we cannot obtain 
forgiveness for post-baptismal offences, on our sincere repentance, 
without the intervention of:any mortal:man ;and ‘therefore in 
the ' English Church the making ofa confession with a view 
to absolution, ‘as/ well as that absolution itself, is, in every 
possible case, 'a:solemn' mockery ‘arid ‘a ‘degrading’ superstition 
both in the pretended’ ‘penitent’ arid‘ the equally pretended 
* priest.’ 

"To justify the practice on the ground that it gives comfort to 
unhappy «souls, who’ cannot otherwise be quieted, is simply to 
deny the first traths of Christianity itself ; and ‘is nothing less, 
to speak plainly, than an audacious spiritual quackery. ‘It can 
only be compared to the practice of certain doctors: who give 
inefficacious mixtures to silly patients who will’ not' believe that 
they are cured,'unless they take large quantities of medicines. 
We have nowishi to'speak harshly of those: pious persons, both 
laity and clergy, who uphold this fashionable practice ; but’ the 
evil is one that calls’ for the plainest speaking, and we repeat 
that if absolution is of any use at all, in the sight of God, it is 
necessary for every man; and if it'is not the divinely ap- 
pointed instrument for the! forgiveness of post-baptismal sin, it 
is no better than a solemn‘ burlesque, an insult to our: under- 
Standings, and a denial of the efficacy of true repentance. 
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The practice, however, will not outlast the present generation, 
for it violates the fundamental principle of all English life and 
activity. Individualism lies at the very heart of an English- 
man’s conception of greatness and goodness of character. Aide 
toi, et le ciel faidera is a maxim which may have been first 
expressed in French, but it is in England that it has been 
recognised as a truth which is essential to all success, both in 
religious and secular things. Frenchmen, too often, to say 
nothing of other races, cling to officialism, and if left each man 
to his own individual strength and self-development, soon 
despair and fail. They can do nothing alone. They want the 
applause of crowds and the help of officials in all their actions, 
from boyhood to old age. But it is not so with us. Whena 
man is thrown into difficulties, we expect him to do everything 
that is possible to help himself, and not to begin crying and 
whining for some official interference to save him. And so it is 
in our hidden intercourse with the Divine Author of our being. 
We are repelled when we hear of men crying for some 
mediator to tell them that the sins they have committed are for- 
given through his official help. We pity their weakness, their 
foolishness, their intellectual incapacity to detect the hollowness 
of the imposture which is practised upon them. 

For this reason we cannot sympathise with the vehement 
appeals which are sometimes made to the bishops for their 
authoritative interference, or for some vaguely defined legisla- 
tion against the Confessional. In the first place, you cannot put 
an end to the practice by any such means. If men and women 
are so mistaken as to imagine that any alteration in their re- 
lationship towards the Deity is effected by the utterance of the 
absolying words, no bishops and no Acts of Parliament can 
prevent their having recourse to some ‘ priest’ for his help. You 
might as well legislate against people swallowing patent medi- 
cines, or believing in this or that favourite doctor. As for the 
excited meetings, by which some zealous people attempt, as they 
say, to ‘ put down the Confessional,’ their sole effect must be to 
irritate a mob of town roughs, who would prove the purity of 
their Protestantism by smashing the windows of Ritualist 
churches, and dragging Ritualist clergymen through the mud, 
while the persons who practise confession and absolution are 
only all the more confirmed in their convictions by the agitations 
against them. 

Certainly it is possible for all the bishops individually, and not 
merely par hes to speak absolutely and in plain terms against 
the supposed value of absolution in every case. And though 


the expression of episcopal opinion is not held in much esteem 
by 
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by the Ritualist party, there are to be found here and there a 
few clergymen who, when halting between two opinions, would 
finally give up those views which they saw clearly were out of 
favour in the highest quarters. As to any opinion of the arch- 
bishops and bishops collectively, it has, legislatively, no more 
weight than the opinion of any single prelate; while its ex- 
pression must necessarily be of the nature of vague generalities, 
to suit the variations of feeling which notoriously exist among 
the prelates themselves. Altogether, we think that these 
Romanising practices may safely be left to perish through the 
same instrumentality by which they first made their way in the 
English Church ; that is, by public and private reasoning. 

Especially is it necessary to enforce this one fact, that the in- 
troduction of confession and absolutien is the introduction of a 
third Sacrament. Unless absolution is a Sacrament, in the 
sense of being a divinely appointed ordinance for the conveyance 
of a special gift to the soul, it is worthless, and has no meaning 
whatsoever. The Ritualists cannot escape the dilemma. They 
may avoid using the word Sacrament itself, and thus keep them- 
selves out of the grip of the courts of law, which would convict 
any man who avowedly taught that there are more than two 
Sacraments. But their followers ought to be incessantly re- 
minded that it is preposterous for them to profess themselves 
loyal adherents to the Prayer Book, and to teach the Church 
Catechism, wherein it is said that there are ‘ only two’ Sacra- 
ments that Christ has ordained in His Church. If this is done, 
the pretences of the self-made ‘ priest’ will gradually betray all 
their hollowness. Sacerdotalism did not grow spontaneously 
among us ; as it did not grow spontaneously out of the teaching 
of the Divine Founder of our religion. A certain section of 
Church people were talked into accepting it by tracts, and sermons, 
and essays, and books, and private conversation. By similar 
means we shall get rid of it. The vital ideas of English Church 
life are not by any means identical with those which made 
the growth of sacerdotalism and Papalism comparatively easy 
in Rome and her dependencies in the third and fourth cen- 
turies. It is only here and there that the worthiest of English 
clergymen can ever be regarded in an English household as 
one who has the power to forgive sins. He will always 
be looked up to as a clergyman, who is authorised to preach, to 
recite the Offices of the Church, to visit the sick and the poor, 
and to administer, not three Sacraments, but two only. 
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Art. V.—1. Lombard Street: a Description of the Money 
Market. By: Walter Bagehot. London, 1873. 

2. Notes on Banking in Great Britain and Ireland, Sweden, 
Denmark, and ‘Hamburgh ; with, some Remarks on the Amount 
of Bills of Exchange in Circulation both Inland and Foreign 
in Great Britain and Ireland. By Robert Harry Inglis Pal- 
grave. London, 1873. (Reprinted and enlarged from: the 
Journal of the Statistical Society.) 


HEvery first sentence of Mr. Bagehot’s remarkable book tersely 
and truly indicates- the: drift of it: ‘I call this Essay, 
he says, ‘ “ Lombard Street,” and notthe ‘“ Money Market,” or any 
such phrase, because I wish’ to deal, and to show that I mean to- 
deal, with’ concrete realities. A notion prevails that the Money 
Market is something so impalpable that it can only be spoken. 
of in very abstract terms, and that therefore books upon it must 
always be exceedingly difficult. But I maintain that the Money 
Market is as concrete and real as anything else; that it can be 
described in as plain words; that it is the writer’s fault if what 
he. says is:not clear. There:-have been few books which have 
more honestly or completely fulfilled the promises made at 
their outset than this by Mr. Bagehot. It is all real and con- 
crete; and the: style, adding clearness, life, and simplicity to 
plainness, compels the reader to learn; and by sly touches of 
shrewdness. and humour, renders him in a sense. also glad to 
remember. Mr. Bagehot brings almost every natural and ac- 
quired qualification to the task. The subject in all its parts 
has been):familiar to him all his life..as a practical banker, as 
an: author, a:journalist, and a master and expounder of political 
economy: He has been a man busy in the midst of all the con- 
troversies, and debating them point by point and face to face 
with the public men with whom it rested to give the practical 
decisions from time to time. These circumstances enable us to 
understand the instantaneous and marked success of this little 
volume. The firstimpression of a thousand copies was sold. off 
in a few weeks, anda second urgently called for; and we shall 
be much mistaken if the: real and concrete manner of. discussing 
currency topics now happily exemplified by Mr. Bagehot does not 
mark the: beginning of a new: and:!more: wholesome epoch in 
economical literature. 

Mr. Bagehot wisely simplifies his discourse by reducing to a 
very subsidiary place the Act of 1844. He. is fully aware of the 
potential influence of that measure ; ‘but,’ he says, ‘when I do- 
speak of it, I shall deal nearly exclusively with its experienced 
effects, and scarcely at all, if at all, with its refined basis.’ We 
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must ‘never forget that a third of a century has:passed :since:1844. 
—a period significantly remarkable for its material progress;and 
almost marvellous:im its: banking: development.. ‘ The:Act .of 
1844 is the latest and most active legislative :incident affecting 
Lombard Street, but it did: not :create; and .dées :not:governy the 
larger and deeper economical causes of which Lombard. Street is 
the representative,’ 

Mr. Bagehot’s book is devoted to prove three principal ppintss 
namely, first, that the financial centre: called ‘Lombard Street.is: 
the wholesome result ofa. series of historical! and industriak 
forces-which, left to themselves, have: produced a mechanismoof 
wonderful power and delicacy; secondly, that. the ultimate:-and. 
controlling : pivot of the whole machine: is. the. possessiom: and 
administration bythe Bank. of; England: of the: single: Central 
Cash Reserve upon the sufficiency of which dépends the: banking: 
and mercantile system of the country, and, thirdly, that the 
imminent danger, and the: palpable defect of Lombard: Street; 
as it at present exists, is the: absence of any received principles: 
regarding the maintenance and management of this vital funetiom 
of the cash reserve. 

Lombard Street is defined as the ‘ by far the greatest combina+ 
tion of economical power and economical delicacy, that the 
world has .ever seen.’ Few persons, it is justly said, are aware: 
how much greater the money power is in England than anywhere. 
else in the world, .but figures assist the means: of ;c i 
‘The: loan-fund—that. is, the known deposits of. Banks ;which 
publish details—was-in 1873.in London, 120; in Paris,.13:; .in 
New. York, 40 ; and in Germany, only 8 millions sterling; and the 
unknown deposits—that is, deposits in the hands of bankers; 
brokers, merchants, and others who do not publish accounts+is: 
much greater in London than:anywhere else.’. More cash, it istrue, 
exists out of banks in France and Germany, and in all: non» 
banking countries than could be found in England and Seotland, 
where banking is developed.. But that cash: is: not‘ moneyy 
market money. English money is‘ borrowable’ money, A 
million in the hands of a single banker is.a great power. Cons. 
centration of money in banks, though notithe sole cause, isthe 
principal cause which has made the money market of England 
the greatest and most powerful im the world. We are asked. to 
lend, and do lend, vast sums which simply could not be obtained 
elsewhere. English bankers are not themselves large lenders.to 
foreign States. But they are large lenders;to those who lend; 
and in. this-way vast works: are achieved by English, and only, 
by English, capital. To our ancestors no idea was more familiar: 
than that money was so hard to be had that very few enterprises 
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even at home could be undertaken. A London subject of Queen 
Elizabeth could not have imagined our present state of mind. 
To him the invention of railways would have seemed puerile, 
for he would have been wholly unable to conceive that money 
could ever be found to make them with. 

English trade is carried on upon borrowed capital to an extent of 
which foreigners have no idea; and utterly exceeding any notion 
of our forefathers only a few generations back. If a merchant 
has 50,000/. of his own, in order to gain 10 per cent. on it he 
must make 5000/. a year, and charge for his goods accordingly ; 
but if another has only 10,000/. and borrows 40,000/. by dis- 
counts, he commands equally 50,000/., and can sell much 
cheaper. Even at five per cent. his borrowed means will cost him 
only 2000/., and if, like the old trader, he makes 5000/. a year, 
the difference of 3000/. would be equal to 30 per cent. on his 


own capital, and out of that 30 per cent. he would be well able © 


to fix his prices at a lower point than his opulent rival. This 
democratic structure of English commerce increases. It has some 
disadvantages doubtless. It is unfavourable to such _heredi- 
tary families of merchant princes as prevailed in Genoa and 
Venice. These are pushed out by the dirty crowd of little 
men. But these little men are animated by the keenest desire 
to become great men, and the only way open to them is to rely 
on cheapness and energy to extend their business. Hence, in 
no European country is trade so little sleepy as in England; 
nowhere else are traders so prompt to seize on new advantages. 
‘In this constant and chronic borrowing, Lombard Street is the 
chief go-between. It is a sort of standing broker between the 
= saving districts of the country and the active employing 
istricts.’ 

We have thus epitomised the groundwork of Mr. Bagehot’s 
argument as contained in his first chapter, omitting the inci- 
dental passages and topics which amplify and give liveliness and 
force to the author’s own statement. 

The function of Lombard Street being that of a sort of 
standing broker in the constant and chronic borrowing which 
constitutes the strength of English trade, it is necessary next to 
understand the medium by means of which the operations are 
effected. All, says Mr. Bagehot, which a banker wants where- 
with to pay his creditors is a sufficient supply of the legal 
tender of the country in which he carries on business. Different 
countries differ in their laws of legal tender, but to the primary 
— of banking these differences are not material. By 

nglish law the legal tenders are gold and silver coin and Bank 
of England notes, and if an English banker retains and can 
command 
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command a sum of banknotes and coin in due proportion to his 
liabilities, he need not trouble himself further. 

Mr. Bagehot then introduces as follows the second chief 
purpose of his book, namely, the vital importance of the Cash 
Reserve of the Banking Department of the Bank of England as 


the sole ultimate safety-fund of our mercantile system. 


‘ What then, subject to this preliminary explanation, is the amount 
of legal tender held by our bankers against their liabilities? T'he 
answer is remarkable, and is the key to our whole system. 

‘It may be broadly said that no bank in London or out of it holds 
any considerable sum in hard cash or legal tender (above what is 
wanted for its daily business) except the Banking Department of the 
Bank of England. That department had on the 29th day of December, 
1869, liabilities as follows :— 

£ 





Public deposits .. .. .. .. 8,585,000 
Private deposits .. .. .. . 18,205,000 
Seven-day and other bills .... 445,000 

Total .. .. .. £27,235,000 


and a Cash Reserve of 11,297,0007. And this is all the cash reserve, we 
must carefully remember, which, under the*law, the Banking Depart- 
ment of the Bank of England, as we cumbrously call it—the Bank of 
England for banking purposes—possesses. That department can no 
more multiply or manufacture banknotes than any other bank can 


multiply them. At that particular day the Bank of England had 


only 11,297,000/. in its till against liabilities of nearly three times 
the amount. It had “Consols” and other securities which it could 
offer for sale no doubt, and which, if sold, would augment its supply 
of banknotes, and the relation of such securities to real cash will be 
discussed presently; but of real cash, the Bank of England for this 
purpose—the banking bank—had then so much and no more. 

‘And we may well think this a great deal if we examine the position 
of other banks. No other bank holds any amount of substantial im- 
portance in its own till beyond what is wanted for daily purposes. 
All London banks keep their principal reserve on deposit at the 
Banking Department of the Bank of England. This is by far the 
easiest and safest place for them to use. The Bank of England thus 
has the responsibility of taking care of it. The same reasons which 
make it desirable for a private person to keep a banker make it also 
desirable for every banker, as respects his reserve, to bank with 
another banker if he safely can. The custody of very large sums in 
solid cash entails much care, and some cost; every one wishes to shift 
these upon others if he can do so without suffering. Accordingly, the 
other bankers of London having perfect confidence in the Bank of England, 
get that bank to keep that reserve for them. 

‘ The London Bill Brokers do much the same. Indeed they are only 
@ special sort of bankers who allow daily interest on deposits, = 
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138 Lombard Street. 
who for most of their money give security. But we have no.concern th 
now with these differences of detail. The bill brokers lend most of al 
their money, and deposit the remnant either with the Bank of England cl 
or some London banker. That London banker lends what he chooses is 
of it, the rest he leaves at the Bank of England. You always come F 
back to the Bank of England at last. —Pp. 26-28. re 
The statements of this passage are perfectly true, and it is _ 
well that they have found such plain and clear expression by th 
a writer whose authority is of the highest. As regards the m 
ultimate safety-fund or:cash reserve, it has been made familiar e 
by a pretty wide.experience that ‘ you always come back to the tt 
Bank of England at last.’ It is also true that with the organisa- P 
tion of the English money market, as it has grown up by the 
operation of natural causes, this single-reserve system has. come a 
into use and favour because it has been found the most conveni- 
ent and the cheapest. No portions, therefore, of Mr. Bagehot’s P 
book will be more useful than the numerous passages in which $ 
he urges that our obvious duty and interest is to improve and : 
fortify—not to remove or remodel—the arrangements which exist. - 
‘I shall be at once asked,’ he says, ‘ Do you propose a revolution ? tl 
Do you propose to abandon the one-reserve system and create anew tl 
a many-reserve system? My plain answer is that I do not propose v 
it. I know it would be childish. Credit in business is like loyalty tl 
in Government. You may take what you can find of it, and work with a 
it if possible. A theorist may easily map out new schemes... . g 
‘An immense system of credit, founded on the Bank of England 0 
as its pivot and its basis,;now exists. The English people, and n 


foreigners too, trust it implicitly. Every banker knows that, if 
- he has to prove that he is worthy of credit, however good may be his. 
arguments, in fact his credit is gone. But what we have requires no 
proof. The whole rests on an instinctive confidence, generated by 
use and years. Nothing would persuade the English people to 
abolish the Bank of England; and if some calamity swept it away, 
generations must elapse before at all the same trust would be placed 
in any other equivalent. A many-reserve system, if some miracle 
should put it down in Lombard Street, would seem monstrous there. 
Nobody would understand it or confide in it. Credit is a power which 
may grow, but cannot be constructed. Those who live under a great 
and firm system of credit must consider that, if they break up that 
one, they will never see another, for it will take years upon years to 
make a successor to it. 
‘On this account I do not suggest that we should return to a 
natural or many-reserve system of banking. I should only incur 
useless ridicule if I did suggest it.—Pp. 68, 69. 


The single Reserve being thus vital, Mr. Bagehot speaks with 
great freedom of the constitution of the Court of Directors of 
the 
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the Bank.of England as the official body charged with its :care 
and management. It will be readily understood that in these 
criticisms there is no trace of personality, The point in dispute 
is the principle which governs the structure of a public board. 
For the present members of that board Mr. Bagehot would be as 
ready as ourselves to express the sense generally entertained by 
impartial persons of the anxiety of the Directors to discharge 
the very delicate and difficult duties which belong to them with 
a single view to the public interests as represented by the Bank 
of England ; and no one admits more cordially than Mr. Bagehot 
the correctness of the prevalent general opinion of the high 
personal character of the members of the Bank Court. 

These preliminaries being admitted, the. following passage is 
all the more forcible :— 


‘Since then the Bank of England, as a bank, is exempted from the 
perpetual apprehension that makes other bankers keep a large reserve 
—the apprehension of discredit—it would seem particularly necessary 
that its managers should be themselves specially interested in keeping 
that reserve, and specially competent to keep it. But I need not say 
that the Bank Directors have not their personal fortune at stake in 
the management of the Bank. They are rich City merchants, and 
their stake in the Bank is trifling in comparison with the rest of their 
wealth. If the Bank were wound up, most of them would hardly in 
their income feel the difference. And what is more, the Bank Directors 
are not trained bankers ; they were not bred to the trade, and do not in 
general give the main power of their minds to it. They.are merchants, 
most of whose time and most of whose real mind are oceupied in 
making money in their own business and for themselves. 

‘It might be expected that as this great public duty was cast upon 
the Banking Department of the Bank, the principal statesmen (if not 
Parliament itself) would have enjoined on them to perform it. But 
no distinct resolution of Parliament has ever enjoined it; scarcely any 
stray word of any influential statesman. And on the contrary, there is 
a whole catena of authorities, beginning with Sir Robert Peel and 
ending with Mr. Lowe; which say that the Banking Department of 
the Bank of England is only: bank like any other bank—a company 
like other companies ; that in this capacity it has no peculiar position, 
and no public duties at all. Nine-tenths of English statesmen, if 
they were asked as to the management of the Banking Department 
of the Bank of England, would reply that it was no business of theirs 
: of Parliament at all; that the Banking Department alone must 

ook to it. 

‘The result is, that we have placed the exclusive custody of our 
entire banking reserve in the hands of a single board of directors not 
particularly trained for the duty—who might be called ‘‘ amateurs” — 
who have no particular interest above other people in keeping it un- 
diminished—who acknowledge no obligation to keep it undiminished 


Lombard Street. 
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rity that they are so to keep it, or that they have anything to do 
with it—who are named by and are agents for a proprietary which 
would have a greater income if it was diminished—who do not fear, 
and who need not fear, ruin, even if it were all gone and wasted. — 
Pp. 41-42. 


Mr. Bagehot then enlarges at very instructive length on the 
greater necessity which exists in England for an ample central 
) reserve than in any other country. ‘Such a reserve,’ he says, 
‘ is kept to meet sudden and unexpected demands.’ No country 
has ever been so exposed as England to foreign demands on its 
banking reserve, because no nation has ever had a foreign trade 
of such magnitude, in such varied objects, and so ramified 
through the world. All the events of late years—war and in- 
security abroad, depreciated paper money, and bad laws worse 
administered—have all conspired to render England in a per- 
petually enlarging sense the financial clearing-house of the world. 
But this expanded area of transactions has multiplied the demands 
; on the central reserve. 
i To protect the reserve the Bank of England requires the steady 
| use of an effectual instrument—and that instrument is the ele- 
vation of the Rate of Interest. Mr. Bagehot entirely discards 
the ancient notions about the quantity of the banknote circu- 
" lation regulating trade and prices. Facts and experience have 
indeed utterly destroyed it; and the doctrine that variations of 
the Rate of Interest are the really controlling power or instrument 
first propounded by Mr. Tooke forty years ago has become one 
of the most positive scientific truths in economical reasonings. 
But sudden, frequent, and violent variations of the rate of 
interest are among the dangers and calamities of commerce, and 
they can only be reduced to the smallest compass by the existence 
of a large central reserve. 

Mr. Bagehot says (p. 66) that he will have failed in his pur- 
pose if he has not proved that the system of entrusting all our 
reserve to a single board like that of the Bank of England is 
very anomalous, very dangerous, and that its bad consequences, 
though much felt, have not yet been fully seen, being largely 
obscured by ‘traditional arguments and the dust of ancient 
controversies.” 

In reply to the natural inquiry, what remedy he proposes, he 
writes as follows :— 


‘I cannot propose that we should adopt the simple and straight- 
forward expedient by which the French have extricated themselves 
from the same difficulty. In France all banking rests on the Bank 
of France, even more than in England all rests on the Bank of 
England, The Bank of France keeps the final banking reserve, and 
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it keeps the currency reserve too. But the State does not trust such 
a function to a board of merchants, named by shareholders. The 
nation itself—the Executive Government—names the governor and 
deputy-governor of the Bank of France. These officers have, indeed, 
beside them a council of “regents” or directors, named by the 
shareholders. But they need not attend to that council unless 
they think fit; they are appointed to watch over the national 
interest, and in so doing they may disregard the murmurs of the 
“regents” if they like. And in theory, there is much to be said for 
this plan. 

‘ The keeping the single banking reserve being a national function, 
it is at least plausible to argue that Government should choose the 
functionaries. . . . 

‘All such changes being out of the question, I can propose only 
three remedies :— 

‘First. There should be a clear understanding between the Bank 
and the public that, since the Bank hold our ultimate banking reserve, 
they will recognise and act on the obligations which this implies; 
that they will replenish it in times of foreign demand as fully, and 
lend it in times of internal panic as freely and readily, as plain prin- 
ciples of banking require. This looks very different from the French 
plan, but it is not so different in reality. 

‘In England we can often effect, by the indirect compulsion of 

opinion, what other countries must effect by the direct compulsion of 
Government. We can do so in this case. The Bank Directors now 
fear public opinion exceedingly ; probably no kind of persons are so 
sensitive to newspaper criticism. This is very natural... . 
. ‘The functions of a director of the Bank of England fill a very 
small part of his time; all the rest of his life (unless he be in Parlia- 
ment) is spent in retired and mercantile industry. He is not sub- 
jected to keen and public criticism, and is not taught to bear it. 
Especially when once in his life he becomes, by rotation, governor, 
he is most anxious that the two years of office shall “go off well.” 
He is apt to be irritated even by objections to the principles on 
which he acts, and cannot bear with equanimity censure which is 
pointed and personal. 

‘At present I am not sure if this sensitiveness is beneficial. 
As the exact position of the Bank of England in the money-market 
is indistinctly seen, there is no standard to which a Bank governor 
can appeal. He is always in fear that “something may be said,” 
but not quite knowing on what side that “something” may be, his 
fear is but an indifferent guide to him. But if the cardinal doctrine 
were accepted, if it were acknowledged that the Bank is charged with 
the custody of our sole banking reserve, and is bound to deal with it 
according to admitted principles, then a governor of the Bank would 
look to those principles; he would know which way criticism was 
coming. If he was guided by the code, he would have a plain 
defence. And then we may be sure that old men of business would not 


. deviate from the code. At present the Board of Directors are a sort of 
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semt-trustees for the nation. I would have them real trustees, and with a 
good trust deed. 

‘Secondly. The government of the Bank should be improved in a 
manner to be explained. We should diminish the “ amateur” element ; 
we should augment the trained banking element; and we should 
ensure more constancy in the administration. 

‘Thirdly. As these two suggestions are designed to make the Bank 
as strong as possible, we should look at the rest of our banking 
system, and try to reduce the demands on the Bank as much as we 
can. The central machinery being inevitably frail, we should care- 
fully, ard as much as possible, diminish the strain upon it.’— 
Pp. 72-74. 


As regards the first suggestion in this passage, namely, that 
there should be a clear understanding between the Bank:.and the 
public onthe subject of the»amount: and management of the 
ultimate reserve, there is:scarcely room for two opinions. The 
only doubtful point ‘is»whether we ‘should ‘arrive at»such an 
understanding under the influence of calm precaution or in the 
terror and suffering entailed by collapse and panic. ‘The second 
suggestion, namely, that the government of. the Bank should be 
improved, Mr. Bagehot answers in the following characteristic 
passage, enforcing in his own effective way the recommendation 
of a permanent Deputy-Governor—an arrangement which has 
beem repeatedly urged during the last thirty. years by many of the 
highest authorities in finance. 


‘I am, therefore, afraid that we must abandon the, plan of im- 
proving. the government of the Bank of England by the appointment 
of a permanent. governor, because we should not be sure of choosing 
a good governor, and should, indeed, run a great risk, for the most 
part, of choosing a bad one. 

‘I think, however, that much of the advantage, with little of the 
risk, might be secured by a humbler scheme. In English political 
offices, as was observed before, the evil of a changing head is made 
ae by. the gromenence of a dignified subordinate. Though the 

arliamentary tary of State, and the Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary, go in and. out with each administration, another Under- 
Secretary remains: through all such changes, and is on that account 
called “ permanent.” Now this system seems to me: in its principle 
perfectly applicable to: the administration of the Bank of England. 
For the reasons which have just been given, a permanent ruler of the 
Bank of England cannot be appointed : for other reasons, which were 
just. before given, some most influential permanent functionary is 
essential in the proper conduct of the business of the Bank ; and, 
mutatis mutandis, these ‘are: the very difficulties, and the very advan- 
tages which have led us to frame our principal offices of State in the 
present fashion. 

‘Such a Deputy-Governor would not be at all a king in the City. 
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There‘would be no mischievous prestige about the office ; there would 
be no attraction in it for a vain man; and there would be nothing to 
make it an object of a violent canvass or of unscrupulous electionering. 
The office :would be essentially subordinate in its character, just like 
the permanent: secretary in a political office. The pay should be 


high, for good .ability: is\wanted ; but no pay would attract the most 


dangerous class. of people. ‘The very influential, but not very wise, 
City dignitary who would be so very dangerous is usually very 
opulent; he would hardly have such influence if he were not opulent: 
what he wants is not money, but “position.” A governorship of the 
Bank of England he would take almost without salary ; perhaps he 
would even pay to get it: but a minor office of essential subordina- 
tion would not attract him at all. We may augment the pay enough 
to get a‘good man, without fearing that by such pay we may tempt— 
as by social privilege we should tempt—exactly the sort of man we 
do not want. 

‘ Undoubtedly such a permanent official should bea trained banker. 
There is a cardinal difference between banking and other kinds of com- 
merce; you ean afford'to run much less ritk in banking than in 
commerce, and you must take much greater precautions. In common 
business, the trader can add to the cost price of the goods he sells a 
large mereantile profit—say to 15 per cent; but the banker has to be 
‘content with the interest of money, which in' England is not so much 
as 5 per cent. upon the average. The business of a banker, therefore, 
cannot bear so many bad debts as that of a merchant; and he must 
be much more cautious to whom he gives credit. Real money is a 

ity much more coveted than common goods; for one deceit 
which is attempted on a manafacturer or a merchant, twenty and 
more are attempted on a banker. ‘And besides, a banker, dealing 
with the money of others, and money payable on demand, must be 
always, as it were, looking behind him, and seeing that he has reserve 
enough in store if payment should be asked for, which a merchant 
dealing mostly with his own capital neéd not think of. Adventure is 
the life of commerce, but caution, I had almost said timidity, is the life 
of banking ; and I cannot imagine that the long’series of great errors 
made by the Bank of England in the management of its reserve till 
after 1857 would have been possible if the merchants in' the Bank 
Court had not erroneously taken the same view of the Bank’s business 
that they must properly take of their own mercantile business. The 
Bank Directors have almost always been too cheerful as to the Bank’s 
business, and too little disposed to take alarm. What we want to intro- 
duce into the Bank court is a wise apprehensiveness, and this every 
trained banker is taught by the habits of his trade and the atmo- 
sphere of his life. —Pp. 230-233. 


We entirely concur in the suggestion of a permanent Deputy- 

Governor as the simplest and best, practical recourse. 
We cannot follow Mr. Bagehot into his discussions relating to 
the Private and Joint-Stock Banks; the Bill Brokers, the Country 
Banks, 
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Banks, and other collateral topics. To all of them he applies the 
same strong clear sense, the same dry shrewdness and full know- 
ledge of facts which mark the other portions of his book. 

We conclude our extracts by the following passage from the 
summary of the argument he employs to show that the reserve 
of the Banking Department cannot safely be allowed to fall 
under 10 millions; and that whenever it is reduced to 15 or 14 
millions the Directors should at once begin to take defensive 
measures. 


‘ I may be asked, “ What does all this reasoning in practice come 
to? At the present moment how much reserve do you say the Bank of 
England should keep? State your recommendation clearly (I know it 
will be said) if you wish to have it attended to.” And I will answer 
the question plainly, though in so doing there is great risk that the 
principles I advocate may be in some degree injured through some 
mistake I may make in applying them. 

‘I should say that at the present time the mind of the monetary 
world would become feverish and fearful if the reserve in the Banking 
Department of the Bank of England went below 10 millions. Esti- 
mated by the idea of old times, by the idea even of ten years ago, that 
sum, I know, sounds extremely large. My own nerves were educated 
to smaller figures, because I was trained in times when the demands on us 
were less, when neither was so much reserve wanted nor did the public 
expect somuch. But I judge from such observation as I can make of 
the present state of men’s minds that in fact, and whether justifiably 
or not, the important and intelligent part of the public which watches 
the Bank Reserve becomes anxious and dissatisfied if that reserve falls 
below 10 millions. That sum therefore I call the apprehension minimum 
for the present times. Circumstances may change, and may make it 
less or more, but according to the most careful estimate I can make, 
that is what I should call it now. 

‘It will be said that this estimate is arbitrary and these figures are 
conjectures. I reply that I only submit them for the judgment of 
others. The main question is one of fact. Does not the public mind 
begin to be anxious and timorous just where I have placed the appre- 
hension point ? and the deductions from that are comparatively simple 
questions of mixed factand reasoning. The final appeal in such cases 
necessarily is to those who are conversant with and who closely watch 
the facts. 

‘I shall perhaps be told also that a body like the Court of the 
Directors of the Bank of England cannot act on estimates like these : 
that such a body must have a plain rule and keep to it. I say in 
reply that, if the correct framing of such estimates is necessary for 
the good guidance of the Bank, we must make a governing body which 
can correctly frame such estimates. We must not suffer from a 
dangerous policy because we have inherited an imperfect form of adminis- 
tration. 1 have before explained in what manner the government of 
the Bank of England should, I consider, be strengthened, and that 
government 
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government so strengthened would, I believe, be altogether competent 
to a wise policy. 

‘ Then I should say, putting the foregoing reasoning into figures, 
that the Bank ought never to keep Jess than 11 millions or 114 
millions, since experience shows that a million, or a million anda 
half, may be taken from us at any time. I should regard this as the 
practical minimum at which, roughly, of course, the Bank should aim, and 
which it should try never to be below. And, in order not to be 
below 114 millions, the Bank must begin to take precautions when 
the reserve is between 14 and 15 millions; for experience shows 
that between two and three millions may, probably enough, be with- 
drawn from the Bank store before the right rate of interest is found, 
which will attract money from abroad, and before that rate has had 
time to attract it. When the reserve is between 14 millions and 15 
millions, and when it begins to be diminished by foreign demand, the 
Bank of England should, I think, begin to act, and to raise the rate 
of interest.'—Pp. 326-328. 


In every part of this passage we entirely concur, and it would 
be easy to quote several very high authorities whose recommenda- 
tions, founded on long experience, for increasing the steadiness 
and security of our banking system amount in effect to the 
adoption of such limits for the reserve as are mentioned by Mr. 
Bagehot. 

The second publication at the head of this paper is, by a 
happy coincidence, an elaborate statistical demonstration of 
Mr. Bagehot’s general argument. Mr. R. H. Palgrave is also 
a practical banker of considerable provincial experience, and 
favourably known by several contributions of merit to the litera- 
ture of his profession. The ‘ Notes on Banking’ is an enlarged 
report of a paper presented by him early in 1873 to the Statistical 
Society. It resumes and applies to the facts of the last twenty 
years certain inquiries instituted by Mr. Newmarch in 1851; 
‘and it may be safely affirmed that in Mr. Palgrave’s publi- 
cation is contained the fullest and most systematic exhibition 
of the statistics of Banking and Bills of Exchange at present 
existing. 

The following passage states the resources, in 1872, of the 
London and Country Banks :— 


‘In the twenty-two years since Mr. Newmarch wrote, the numbers, 
and also the holdings, of the provincial Banks have greatly extended. 
In 1851 there were about 900, at the present time there are about 1620 
‘bank offices in England and Wales, exclusive of London. This 
includes the head offices, whether private or joint stock, and their 
branches. Guided by the information previously mentioned, I am of 
opinion that the amount of deposits and capital held by each banking 
office may be averaged at not less than 130,0001. each. In this esti- 
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mate I include the amount of country banknotes in circulation, 
averaging about 5 millions. .. . 

‘ Taking this estimate as a basis, the recapitulation will be 1620 
provincial bank offices in England and Wales at 130,000/. each, equal 
to 210 millions in all. I have formed this estimate after very con- 
siderable inquiry and reflection; in it are included the capitals of the 
banks themselves which are often large ; and also the amounts of the 
notes and short drafts in circulation issued by these banks. 

‘ The summary of these results will be :-— 


England and Wales—Capital and Deposits of Banks. 


Bank of England, total resources (say).. 67 millions. 
London bankers, private and joint stock 174 ol 
Provincial ,, ” ” 210, 


—— 


Total. os, co) oc, 41 





‘ To these sums must be added the proportion of these holdings of 


the Discount houses in London, which do not belong to the bankers. 
These houses are estimated in the Commercial History and Review of 
the ‘ Economist’ as holding about 78 millions at the close of 1871. 
A considerable portion of this money was doubtless deposited with 
these houses by bankers in London, the provinces, and elsewhere. 
This we must exclude, as it has been already reckoned among the 
deposits held by the bankers.’ 


A particular merit of Mr. Palgrave’s book is the patient and 
intelligent manner in which he has ascertained for each year 


(1856-1871) the amount of bills of exchange, inland and foreign, 


created and in circulation at one time in this country. The 


only official data for this purpose are the returns of the stamps 
issued, and upon this rudimentary basis has to be built up by 


means of collateral evidence the final results. Mr. Palgrave 


considers that these results justify the statement that in 1871 


the amount of bills of exchange, inland and foreign, in circu- 


lation at one time in the United Kingdom was about 320 millions 
sterling, against 190 millions ascertained by Mr. Newmarch in 
1856. 

The conclusion forced upon Mr. Palgrave by his elaborate 
detail of figures is virtually the same as the doctrine which fills 
Mr. Bagehot’s more popular treatise—namely, the insufficiency 
of the present Central Reserve, and the urgent necessity for 
increasing it. In the following extract Mr. Palgrave begins by 
showing how the reserve, before each of the great panics since 
1844 has been greater than its predecessors ; but still how inade- 
quate, to avert the mischief, even the larger amounts have 
proved to be in consequence of the greater and more complex 
forces at work. 
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‘ The Reserve of the Bank of England, in round numbers, before 
the period of pressure actually arrived, was in 1847 3} millions; in 
1857, 44 millions; and in 1866, 5} millions. 

‘ But while in 1847 the pressure lasted about a month, and in 1857 
rather longer, before reaching the maximum, in 1866, one week was 
sufficient to reduce the reserve from nearly five millions to less than 
one. 

‘It is clear by a comparison between the data given by Mr. 
Newmarch in 1851 and those which I have obtained that the circum- 
stances under which business is carried on are very different now from 
those existing at any former period. 

‘ They may be briefly summed up thus :— 

‘1. A vast increase in the amount of deposits, larger than the pro- 
portional increase in the capital employed in the banks which obtain 
these deposits. 

‘2. Greater rapidity in the circulation of money. The Clearing 
House returns prove this. 

‘3. A larger and increasing quantity of foreign bills on this country, 
causing a greater danger, should a demand for gold for export arise 
in periods of pressure. 

‘4. A stationary banking reserve; one even decreasing in propor- 
tion to the busingss done. 

* I have shown by the tables of the circulation of Foreign Bills how 
great a difference there is between the proportions of bills drawn by 
foreign countries on this country ; and those drawn on foreign countries 
by this country. This difference, it will be observed, enlarges and 
increases, continually ; it must tend, at all times, to cause greater 
fluctuations in the Bank rate of discount, and presents a new source of 
danger to the banking institutions of this country in times of pressure, 
especially in the case of a foreign demand for bullion, The holding 
and equally the owning so large a number of bills on England must 
always give foreign nations a great power over our money market. 
The current must always have a tendency to flow outwards. It is 
obvious that the efforts of the Bank of England to turn the exchanges 
in favour of this country must hence continually meet with a strong 
and formidable element of opposition. The importance of the subject 
has been noticed in several papers read before the Society. Attention 
has also been directed to the point from other quarters, and with the 
great increase in the number of Foreign Banks which have branches 
in this country, it rises into considerable and increasingsimportance 
from the need of providing sufficient reserves to meet the require- 
ments thus occasioned. 

‘It is much to be desired that, before the occurrence of another 
period of pressure, a careful and complete investigation into the position 
of affairs should take place. I have endeavoured to give in these pages 
a faithful outline of the principal features of the case, but though I 
have made every effort in my power to obtain correct information, and 
have been seconded beyond my utmost anticipations by the willing 
assistance of those whom I have consulted, yet the subject is beyond the 
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powers of any one person, and requires a very complete investigation, 
This, it is to be hoped, may be made before the approach of the next 
period of pressure. When such times arrive, there is no leisure for 
enquiry. When the period. of difficulty is passed, as the proverb 
reminds us, it is soon forgotten. The interval of comparative ease is 
the best time for investigation. .. . 

‘The extreme measures which have been required since the Act of 
1844 point out of themselves the necessity for some reform. Three 
times in twenty-eight years it has been needful to give permission for 
the suspension of that Act which forms the very foundation of the 
monetary system of this country. A law can hardly retain the 
respect of the community when it becomes needful to suspend its 
operation so frequently. It is regulation, not repression, that is 
required. The monetary system of this eountry is now so entirely 
artificial that it cannot safely be left unregarded.’ 


To the reasonable and obvious suggestion of Mr. Palgrave that 
the time has fully come for a complete investigation, by official 
means, into the whole facts of the case, we will presently revert. 
But we must, in the mean time, place on record, as a fit and 
striking corollary of the teachings of Mr. Bagehot and Mr. 
Palgrave, the actual occurrences in the Money Market in the 
autumn just passed. And the autumn of 1872 differed from that 
of 1873 merely in degree—indeed the recurrence of these 
phenomena of autumnal monetary disturbance has become a 
sort of fixed law. 

Between the 21st August and the 11th December (1873) the 
Bank rate was changed not less than eleven times, or nearly once 
a week. It began at 3 per cent. on the 21st August, and so 
remained till the 25th September, when it became 4 per cent. 
It then ran up by leaps of 1 per cent. till it reached 9 per cent., 
on the 7th November; and then fell in five weeks to 44 per 
cent., on the 11th December. When the rate was raised to 
5 per cent. on the 29th September, the Cash Reserve of the 
Banking Department had fallen below the 10 millions which 
Mr. Bagehot calls with justice the ‘apprehension minimum, 
and the actual facts of last autumn fully confirm his state- 
ment, that,when the reserve falls to 10 millions ‘ the monetary 
world becomes feverish and fearful.’ The state of fear and fever 
was experienced with great severity in October and November 
last, during the whole of the five weeks that the reserve varied 
between 8 and 10 millions, and the Directors, by rapid elevation 
of the rate and the employment of most rigid measures of detail 
in their Discount Office, were striving to turn the tide of bullion 
in their favour. 

The events also of July and August last quite justify Mr. 
Bagehot’s dictum that, in order to preserve a minimum of 10 to 
11 millions, 
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11 millions, ‘the Bank must begin to take precautions when 
the reserve is between 14 and 15 millions, for experience shows 
that between 2 and 3 millions may probably enough be with- 
drawn from the Bank store before the right rate of interest is 
found to attract money from abroad, and before that rate has 
had time to attract it. This is precisely what happened in 
July and August last. On 17th July, with a reserve of only 
124 millions, the rate was lowered from 44 to 4 per cent.; in 
the following week (31st July), with the same reserve, it was 
again lowered from 4 to 34 per cent. ; and on 20th August, 
with a reserve of 12} millions, it was again lowered from 34 to 
3 per cent. 

The external causes of the pressure of last autumn were—first, 
the drain of gold bullion to Berlin for the purposes of the great 
German coinage, which has been in progress for nearly two 
years ; second, the severe collapse of speculation at Vienna, 
Berlin, and Frankfort, leading to an influx of foreign securities 
into the English markets ; third, the financial panic in America, 
which began about the 20th September, and led to the entire 
disorganisation of the usual exchange dealings with Europe, and 
toa consequent withdrawal of gold from London ; ; and, fourth, the 
usual internal demand for gold coin which arises in the autumn 
of each year, and is artificially aggravated by those portions of 
the Acts of 1844 and 1845 which relate to the Scotch and Irish 
Banks. 

The existence of all these causes of disturbance would, under 
any circumstances, have rendered last autumn a period of dear 
money, and a period requiring vigilance and energy on the part 
of the Bank of England and the commercial body. But under 
a sounder system of the management of the ultimate Cash 
Reserve there was nothing in the facts of the case to carry the 
country, as it was carried in the early part of last November, to 
the verge of a panic as severe as that of 1866. A single con- 
siderable failure in the first ten days of November would certainly 
have precipitated such a calamity. 

The Bank of England acted with energy and judgment under 
the circumstances. ‘They applied with resolution the instrument 
which science and experience has shown to be the only effectual 
means of protecting the Reserve, namely, raising the rate of 
interest to whatever point of elevation may be required ; and they 
gave assistance out of the usual channel, but at rates so severe 
that strong repression was put upon transactions. All this was 
sound. But there still remains the fact that the country was sub- 
jected to five or six weeks of loss and suffering, and brought within 
an ace of another ‘’66, because,’ as Mr. Bagshot puts it, ‘ there is 
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no clear understanding between the Bank and the Public that, 
since the Bank holds our ultimate Banking Reserve, they will 
recognise and act on the obligation which this implies,’ and 
because ‘at present the Board of Directors are a sort of semi- 
trustees for the nation, instead of being real trustees acting under 
a good trust deed.’ 

Two years ago,* in discussing the pressure of the autumn of 
1871, we urged, as many authorities have urged during the last 
eight years, the issue of a Royal Commission to examine the 
whole subject of the relations of the Bank of England to the 
public ; and also the extent and nature of the influences affecting 
our monetary system arising out of the almost revolutionary 
changes in commerce of the last fifteen years. This proposal 
has made real progress with the public. It was formally recom- 
mended to the Government by the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce at their meeting at Cardiff in September last ; and it was 
there strongly supported by a person so well qualified to be 
listened to—not less by reason of his great official experience 
than by the weight of his own character—as Mr. Stephen Cave, 
M.P. It has been formally adopted by the Chamber of Commerce 
at Glasgow after mature debate, and still more recently by the 
Chamber of Commerce at Liverpool. The utter failure last 
session of the Bank Notes Bill, introduced by the Government 
with the view of mitigating some of the severities of the Act of 
1844, is a further reason for reference of the whole subject to a 
Commission, carefully composed of men competent to represent 
the various large mercantile interests. It may be fairly said that 
the subject has now passed from the region of mere discussion to 
that of the first stage of official action, namely the necessity for 
the collection of evidence, by a properly constituted authority, 
set in motion by carefully defined powers and instructions. 
The expediency—the necessity—of such a course is plain and 
urgent, and it will be in the highest degree discreditable to the 
Government and the House of Commons if many months elapse 
without the proper measures being taken. 








Art. V1.—Autobiography. By John Stuart Mill. London, 1873. 


Wie may be the duration and influence of Mr. 

Mill’s two great contributions to science, this book is 
likely to survive long the slop-pail deluge of contemporary pub- 
lications, at any rate as a curiosity of literature. The style 


* “Quarterly Review,’ vol. exxxii. p. 122 (Jan. 1872). 48 
indeed 
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indeed is rather wanting in variety and sweetness. Traces of 


' carelessness occur ;* but it has the exquisite and admirable lu- 


cidity which almost uniformly characterizes the writer, and rises 
often, if hardly to eloquence or passion, yet to a certain fervent 
dignity, not unlike that of the dialogue on Oratory ascribed to the 
historian Tacitus. It is the style of a philosopher, to whom a 
consciousness, legitimate if not wholly graceful, of his own 
superiority to the crowd around him, of his imagined freedom 
contrasted with their unsuspected servitude, has given, not 
pleasurable exultation, but a tone of compassionate melancholy, 
combined with that peculiarly exclusive hauteur which is the 
privilege of ‘ advanced+ thinkers.’ It is, however, not the whole 
‘book so much as the earlier part of the story here told which 
has impressed men much, and will probably impress them long. 
No one, in whom the mind is at all awake, can read without 
an intense interest how a child, born in this ease-loving century, 
was submitted to an education of intellectual rigidity not less 
severe than the asceticism of the Spartan youth ; how a father of 
unusual ability, by the unwearied compression of this iron dis- 
cipline, liquefied (as it were) the mind of his more gifted son, 
and then forced it violently into the. mould which he had 
prepared for that son’s whole moral and mental material, pre- 
destinating him to certain forms of thought for life ; how, lastly, 
this child, at the age of spelling books and pinafores, had read 
with intelligence books, and pursued with intelligence sciences, 
which few have mastered equally well at five-and-twenty.t 
Much was given here, much was also destroyed. Yet, how- 
ever we may judge the man and the work, no candid judge will 
deny that the mature results of this unique education, if not 
proportionate to it, were at least not unworthy of the labour 
which had been only too assiduously bestowed on preparing the 
boy to produce them. 

We propose to give here but a brief account of Mr. Mill’s life, 


‘as set forth in the book, of which it may be presumed that few 


readers who will care to glance at these pages will be ignorant ; 
but to dwell at greater length upon points of critical value in the 
development of the writer’s mind, illustrating them occasionally 
by reference to the works produced at the different stages of his 
career. To review Mill as a logician and political economist, or 
even as a politician or essayist, would be of course beyond our 





* «The patience of all was exhausted except me and Roebuck.’ ‘ This did very 
well for several years,’ and the like. 

+ We suppose that this is the meaning of the words, ‘I started with an ad- 
vantage of a quarter of a century over my contemporaries’ (p. 30) :—one of the few 
phrases not perfectly clear in expression which the book contains, i 
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aim. But this species of reference to his writings (to which the 
autobiography itself invites us) has not yet, so far as we know, 
been attempted, although without it, the autobiography, in its 
later portion, is little more than an index or outline. 

Let us add that if, in our notice, the characters or abilities of 
some lately dead, or still living, are touched on in a spirit of 
fearless, but (we trust) fair criticism, this is inevitable in re- 
viewing a book of this nature, and is indeed the last thing which 
the author himself would have deprecated. The feelings with 
which we regard Mr. Mill we hope will be made clear as we 
advance. To begin with professions of respect, or eulogy, in 
case of a man of his calibre, would savour of assumption and 
impertinence. 


Born in May, 1806, John Stuart Mill, whether within the 
nursery we do not hear, was initiated into the Greek language at 
three years old—a fact which, if it recalls involuntarily a lively 


couplet of ‘ Hudibras,’ may remind us, more worthily, that perhaps, 


no European baby has enjoyed the similar advantage of acquaint- 
ance with the most beautiful of all languages for some fourteen 
centuries, at least, in its ancient grace and purity. Latin was 
deferred till the child was seven. By that time he had read, 
and read thoroughly, if not always, or perhaps often, with 
real comprehension, A‘sop, the ‘Anabasis,’ all ihe son the 
‘ Cyropedia,’ the ‘ Memorabilia,’ parts of Diogenes, of Lucian 
(selection was certainly desirable here), and of Isocrates, ending 
with six dialogues of Plato, on one of which Mill candidly 
remarks that ‘ it was totally impossible that I should understand 
it. To add to the difficulty, in these and the later studies, it 
must be remembered that in 1810 a Greek lexicon was a 
ponderous thing, weighing nearly as much as the little student, 
and intellectually also requiring ‘a robust genius to grapple 
with, as the renderings never fell below the dignity of Latin. 
Hence Mr. James Mill, the son’s only teacher, and ‘ one of the 
most impatient of men,’ had constantly to supply the English 
equivalents—a task which, when one thinks of all Herodotus 
only, must have rivalled his simultaneous labour upon the 
history of British India. 

This, however, represents only a part of the child’s work 
before his eighth birthday. In history he read, noted, and. 
analysed by memory Robertson, Hume, Gibbon, Watson, Hooke, 
Langhorne’s ‘ Plutarch,’ Burnet, the ‘Annual Register,’ Millar, 
and Mosheim. Biography and travels were represented (always 
between the ages of three and eight) by the life of Knox, 
the histories of the Quakers, Beaver’s ‘ Africa,’ Collins’s ‘ New 
South 
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South Wales,’ Anson’s and Hawkesworth’s voyages. Nor were 
‘children’s books’ wholly absent, though ‘allowed very spar- 
ingly; and indeed ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ the ‘Arabian Nights,’ and 
even the tales of Miss Edgeworth herself, must have hardly felt 
themselves entitled to recognition in the society of such advanced 
competitors. 

The next stage lasts till fourteen—an age at which most of us 
can recall our own acquirements with perfect ease, and count 
them on our fingers. But Pico of Mirandola, that early and 
still remembered Florentine paragon of precocity, could hardly 
have shown a more appalling catalogue, whether in bulk or 
difficulty, than is here printed. Virgil, Horace, Phedrus, Livy, 
Sallust, the ‘ Metamorphoses,’ Terence, Cicero, Homer, Thucy-- 
dides, the ‘ Hellenica,’ Demosthenes, Aéschines, Lysias, Theocri-- 
tus, Anacreon, Aristotle’s ‘ Rhetoric ’—we omit books read only in 
selections—were mainly worked through ‘ from my eighth to my 
twelfth year ;) Euclid, Algebra, the higher mathematics, Joyce’s. 
‘Scientific Dialogues, and various treatises on Chemistry, 
coming in by the way ; whilst the list of English books, prose 
and poetry, read for private study would go far towards forming 
the nucleus of a respectable lending library. A boy to whom 
books, in Wordsworth’s phrase, were such a ‘ substantial world,’ 
could not resist the impulse to add to the number, and Mill 
‘successively composed a Roman History, an Abridgment of 
Universal History, a History of Holland, and a History of the 
Roman Government.’ Meanwhile the boy was assiduously 
practised in English verse, to which a less modest man might 
have assigned with more confidence his rare mastery over prose. 
But in Greek he never wrote at all, and but little in Latin—not 
(as some might expect) through theories on the subject which 
have often been agitated since, mainly amongst persons of half- 
cultivation—but ‘ because there was really no time’—a confession 
which will not surprise the reader. 

The last two years of regular training lay not in ‘ the aids and 
appliances of thought, but the thoughts themselves.’ Logic was 
first studied in Aristotle’s ‘Organon’ and ‘ Analytics, Hobbes, 
and some scholastic writers: Political Economy in Ricardo 
and Adam Smith: Plato, Tacitus, Quintilian, and other ancient 
writers being also mastered ; whilst, besides these fertile sources 
of thought, Mill’s filial gratitude assigns much to the ‘ History 
of India,’ which he read through ‘ for the press’ to his father. 

Mill now pauses in his narration, which has carried him to 
the age at which boys in general are just entering on their 
public school. Let us pause also, and look back on the pupil 
and the teacher. 
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Human nature claims the relief of a smile at a glance over 
the vast catalogue which we have imperfectly transcribed. Only 
a mature man, of unusually finished education, can even fully 
appreciate the range and the difficulty of the task accomplished 
by this boy of thirteen. 


‘Non equidem invideo,—miror magis :’ 


will be the comment of many sensible readers. Prig! Pedant! 
and Poor fellow! will resound from other quarters. And even 
though Mill assures us that this system ‘ was not such as to pre- 
vent him from having a happy childhood,’ more than a little 
which we cannot but pity is presented by the picture. But we 
pity more those whose scorn is aroused by it. For, after all, and 
all deductions in reason made (nor will it be seen that we hold 
these deductions slight), it is no small thing to have lived the 


life or done the work of John Stuart Mill. And though no one - 


is likely to accept his humble estimate of his own natural capa- 
cities,* yet these results must, in a more than common degree, 
be assigned to his education. 

Some faults in his father’s instruction he candidly admits ; 
some intellectual requirements were too severe; some physical 
advantages and practical readinesses were sacrificed. In re- 
gard to one danger, obvious in case of a young boy thus in- 
formed, conceit, the tone of his works and speeches (even 
without recourse to the corroboration of our personal experi- 
ence), makes us fully and heartily accept his own verdict. 
‘My state of mind was not humility, but neither was it 
arrogance. I neither estimated myself highly nor lowly: I 
did not estimate myself at all.” This statement may naturally 
be disputed, even by those who are qualified to dispute it. But 
Mill is here obviously speaking of arrogance in a personal sense. 
What has been mistaken for it is the tone of egotistic dogmatism 
common to all who, having been trained in rigidly demonstra- 
tive methods (logical or scientific), are hence under a constant 
conviction that they must be arguing consistently and logically. 
Arrogance in this sense, and from these sources, it cannot be 
denied, is increasing, and likely to increase, in the modern 
world. But in Mill’s case the tone was enhanced by another 
element in modern life, of which more anon. 

In regard to another obvious risk, that so much study could 
be only crammed, not digested, he gives satisfactory proof that 
this danger, by his father’s wise and patient care, was averted :— 
and here, again, the son’s writings form a sufficient proof. In 
fact, the heaviest criticism which we have to_make against 





* See p. 30. 
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Mill’s early~eduecation is, that. it was too successful. Whether 


he was correct in having ‘always -a-humble opinion of my 
own powers as an original thinker’ (p. 242), or whether origi- 
nality may have been stifled by his training, it is remarkable 
how closely his aims and opinions, to the end, kept the 
forms of the mould into which (as we have observed) his 
youth was poured by his father. Within those limits he moved 
a little, as indeed a less able and observant man who lived 
on into the century must have moved; but (with one exception) 
we cannot find that he seriously outgrew them. In Logic, in 
Political Economy, in Politics, in Ethics, in Religion, in hatred 
of priestly and aristocratic systems, in preference for a life of 
more rigid and injurious exclusiveness than any fashionable 
‘exclusive’ ever dreamed of, in contempt for the common 
ways of Englishmen, James Mill is substantially reproduced 
in John Stuart. Even his developments, we shall see, are in 
general not so much vigorous shoots from the original trunk, as 
those abnormal and morbidly active growths which are found 
when abundant vital energies, long exposed to restricted light 
and strong pressure, are stimulated, not by ‘the common sun, 
the air, the skies,’ but by the artificial and unwholesome atmo- 
sphere of the closest of all conceivable coteries. 

Beside the positive elements which we have now briefly 
sketched, James Mill’s educational system had a restrictive side, 
the effects of which were through life burnt in upon his son. 
To the injurious results of one negative element he became soon 
awake, and his efforts to supply what are wanting colour his later 
life with almost the only tint in which it deviated seriously from 
the father’s pattern. It was often charged against Benthamism, 
while Benthamism appeared to be a living thing, that it waged 
war against all the charm of life, despised art and poetry, and 
treated feeling as an infirmity: and Benthamists were not slow 
in repudiating these charges. Yet the terrible downrightness of 
Mill’s autobiography establishes them against his father, so far 
as they could be true of any able and intelligent man. It was 
not that James Mill was wholly dead to poetry: he cared for a 
few of our poets, reserving ‘ his highest admiration’ for Milton ; 
a judgment which surprises us more than to learn that he did 
not appreciate Shakespeare. But ‘for passionate emotions of 
all sorts, and for everything which has been said or written 
in exaltation of them, he professed the greatest contempt’ 
(p. 49). It is hardly possible to avoid the inference, that what 
he valued in poetry could not have been its poetical side, or 
that it could not penetrate the dour nature of the grim ex- 
Calvinist. At any rate, when the too docile pupil mee 
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forth complete in Benthamism, he confesses, with the fearless 
candour which, to many readers and through many years, will 
throw a singular and indescribable charm over the ‘ Autobio- 
graphy’ and the Autobiographer, that he was, for a considerable 
time, more or less blind to the claims of this side of humanity. 
‘From this neglect both in theory and in practice of the culti- 
vation of feeling, naturally resulted an underrating of poetry, and 
of imagination generally, as an element of human nature. He 
did not dislike poetry, but ‘ was theoretically indifferent to it. 
And I was wholly blind to its place in human culture, as a 
means of educating the feelings’ (p. 112). 

Mill was really, as we have known him, a man of high, of 
even over-wrought sensitiveness and passionate impulse: and 
when he reached full manhood, Nature avenged herself strangely 
and sadly on a training which had all the inhuman harshness of 
asceticism without its hopes and horizons. The reaction against 
Puritanism, which had guided the father to complete religious 
disbelief, guided the son into an emotionalism which was ever 
ready to pass into extravagance: singular testimonies to the 
stubborn power of a system apparently so antagonistic to natural 
human feeling! Sentiment, in the intensity of this reaction, 
asserted its rights with revolutionary violence ; but the balance 
between heart and head could not thus be reached: Science tells 
us of two modes in which elements combine, the chemical and the 
mechanical ; the chemical being a true and vital fusion between 
atoms, the other a simple bond of close juxtaposition. Mill 
unhappily lacked during the plastic period of childhood the 
simultaneous training of reason and sentiment which is received 
every day by thousands of children who will never hear of Plato 
or Bentham; and, lacking this, the union between sentiment 
and reason in his nature remained to the end mechanical. This 
we regard as the true key to his life. If he was too finely 
organized, too fearless and honest, to allow the head and heart 
consciously to contradict each other, their conclusions were 
sometimes not homogeneous; the framework is austere and 
logical, the contents are heated and sentimental. 

Of this judgment (and it is one formed from his writings, 
long before the ‘ Autobiography’ almost overtly revealed the case), 
we shall offer further proofs presently. Meanwhile, to complete 
Mill’s relations to art, let us add that (so far as the evidence 
goes) though he no doubt gained much from Poetry, and loved 
her well, he never penetrated into her real spirit. We may say 
at once, before entering on our first illustrative notice from his 
works, that there is hardly a page in which—whether learning 
or dissenting,—we do not feel that we are in the presence of a 
master. 
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master. The ‘Thoughts on Poetry,’ however, (1833: ‘ Disser- 
tations,’) are among the least complete of his essays; they betray 
throughout a hand inexperienced in the craft: they are like the 
music of one who begins his instrument after youth. 

The first part attempts to define Poetry and its main divisions. 
Here an ingenious analysis, leading us gradually to the some- 
what trite definition of poetry as ‘man’s thoughts tinged by 
his feelings,’ which Mill considers true, except that it fails ‘to 
<liscriminate between poetry and eloquence,’ tries to complete 
that definition by the phrase that ‘ eloquence is heard, poetry is 
overheard ; eloquence courting the sympathy of others, whilst 
‘all poetry is of the nature of soliloquy.’ This is nearly all, the 
same idea being then briefly applied to painting ;* that which 
really differentiates poetry from every other art—its peculiar 
rhythmical structure—being not only disregarded, but the refer- 
ence to it as the definition of art, treated as utter vulgarity. 
Yet it needs little thought to perceive that not only must the 
technical ‘ proprium’ or speciality of every art necessarily enter, 
as the ground-idea, into its definition ; but that in poetry the 
intimate and exquisite union between metrical structure and 
sense is the very mark and highest achievement of the greatest 
poets. Even the notion of ‘soliloquy, though curious and 
valuable, does not carry us far—applicable to Sappho, or 
Petrarch, or Shelley, it fails wholly when applied to Homer, 
to Pindar, to Horace, to Milton. But the narrowness of the 
theory is illustrated sufficiently by the second part of the paper, 
which mainly dwells on the difference between those who are 
born poets, and those who make themselves poets. Here the 
once famous ‘ Association’ theory of our thoughts and emotions 
is employed to establish and explain the distinction. That 
theory, to which Mill adhered through life, we should describe in 
the words which he applies to the once not less famous theory of 
Condillac, as a philosophy which consists ‘solely of a set of 
verbal generalisations, explaining nothing, distinguishing nothing, 
leading to nothing, t except so far as it exemplifies the familiar 
force of habit, or expresses strictly physical phenomena. Naturally, 
we find a result which, with some obvious truth, puts that truth in 
so pedantic and distorted a form as almost to deprive it of value. 
Wordsworth is treated as the type of the ‘poetry of culture ; 


* Here we find: ‘ Who would not prefer one Virgin and Child of Raphael, to all 
the pictures which Rubens, with his fat, frowsy, Dutch Venuses, ever painted ?” 
Surely this is the babyhood of criticism. But, if pardonable at twenty-six, it 
should not have reappeared without the notes of correct’on which Mill has else- 
where supplied, in all its curious erudity, in 1859. 

t ‘ Dissertations,’ vol. i. p. 410. 
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Shelley, of the born ‘ poetic temperament.’ In Wordsworth ‘the 
poetry is almost always the mere setting of a thought. There is 
an air of calm deliberateness, which is not characteristic of the 
poetic temperament. He never seems possessed by any feeling.’ 
Culture, on the other hand, ‘is precisely what was wanting 
to Shelley. There is so far truth here, that Shelley is the 
more exuberant and impulsive, and that emotional vividness is 
stronger in him than in Wordsworth. But what is called the 
latter's ‘ mere setting of a thought,’ is just the reverse of what we 
should say of Wordsworth in his most characteristic pieces. A 
hundred of them may be named, in which a sentiment is the 
true theme: what the poet has done is, rarely to give the 
sentiment without giving also the thought to which it is most 
nearly allied. He adds the reason to the passion—an alliance 
which Mill presently sets forth as the ideal of poetry. So 
with the next criticism ;—Calmness is precisely what we should 
claim for the highest poetic temperament. Its very triumph 
is to govern the ecstasy which at first ruled it. Is not this what, 
by common consent, marks Sophocles and Shakespeare, Milton 
and Goethe? Nor is the description of Shelley, though super- 
ficially plausible, nearer truth. His life, during its unhappily 
brief day, shows us a poet inferior to none in diligence of 
culture. He studied many{more books before nine-and-twenty 
than Wordsworth during his long life. What Shelley wanted, 
or had not reached, was central power to control and con- 
centrate the ‘extravagant and erring spirit’ of his marvellous 
imagination. 

With so shallow and feeble a grasp of the facts, and so 
inadequate an idea of poetry, it is not surprising to find Mill 
announcing presently that ‘the genius of Wordsworth is essen- 
tially unlyrical;’ or that ‘a poet may always, by culture, 
make himself a philosopher.’ We do not doubt that, really 
gifted as Mill was with both penetration and feeling, he had the 
eee capacity for a far truer appreciation, But he came, in 

»Jato’s phrase, too late ‘to the gate of the Muses ;’ and they 
refused him access to ‘the inmost enchanted fountains’ of 
poetry. It is to make the reader feel this result of Mill’s educa- 
tion that we have dwelt so long upon the subject. It neglected 
Sentiment and Poetry ; but the mastery which he never gained 
over poetry, sentiment gained over him. 

There is yet one more result of that education, which we 
cannot evade, but which we approach with the sincerest diffi- 
dence and the sincerest reluctance. Before, however, we touch 
upon this, let us survey for a moment the figure of the 
teacher. James Mill’s ‘Essay on Government’ was, indeed, 
demolished 
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demolished once and for ever by Macaulay’s review,* with the 
most brilliant and exquisite severity. His ‘ History of British 
India,’ a work of other value, has barely managed to find an 
English public. No success has attended the filial generosity 
which tried to galvanize the ‘ Analysis of the Phenomena of the 
Human Mind’ into a life of which it was never capable. Yet 
that figure, despotic over the whole career of his far more gifted 
son, is one well deserving our study. A born Scot, with all 
implied by this, and trained for the Scottish church ministry, 
with all which that, also, implies, he had early in life rejected, 
‘not only the belief in revelation, but the foundations of what is 
commonly called Natural Religion.’ But the ‘dominant chords’ 
had been too strongly struck ; the iron had entered into his soul. 
It was with definite purpose that we spoke of him as predesti- 
nating his son to certain forms of thought for life. For, 
throughout his own, he was possessed by the despairing gloom, 
the austere fanaticism, the moral power, of his first—say, rather, 
his only—creed. That creed has, indeed, more than one note- 
worthy follower whom it has driven into reaction; but we 
know none who presents with equal completeness the type of 
the ex-Calvinist. The Christianity which James Mill rejected 
appears never to have overpassed the rigid but powerful dogma- 
tism with which Calvinism is popularly associated. Omnipotence 
and hell, each taken in its crudest sense, as if the terms referred 
to things tangible and visible, were all the elements that 
he read in the Christian scheme. This scarecrow skeleton of 
dogma, from which (to put one point alone) the idea of God as 
Love was wholly absent, and which, as a true expression of their 
creed, Augustine and Calvin would have put aside with com- 
passionate contempt, seems again (if we rightly interpret the 
scanty notice given) to have been all of Christianity that he 
found in Butler’s ‘ Analogy,’ to the amazing force of which he 
bore witness. Feeling, however, with a sensitiveness which 
sprang from the best side of his nature, the often ‘ unfelt oppres- 
sions of the world,’ the wrong and misery under the sun, q ames 
Mill concluded with a leap that, as he could not reconcile 
to himself the contemporaneous existence of God, all-knowing 
and all-powerful, and of Evil, his sole refuge was the denial that 
any solution could be found; as if, by ‘gaining resolution from 





* This review (which we strongly commend to the notice of readers who desire 
to learn the actual feelings of fifty years since on ‘ Benthamism,’ as contrasted 
with the pale reflex given by John Mill when he had cast aside that ‘sectarianism ’), 
suppressed by Macaulay with his usual generosity to a worthy opponent, has 
been (with equal propriety) restored to its place among his ‘ Miscellaneous 
Writings.’ Our space only admits of this reference. ; 
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despair, and deepening the gloom which all the most devout 
believers have recognized, from the days of St. Paul, as fully as 
he, some strange tonic could be discovered, enabling him better 
to do his part in relieving it. As a superstition, he repu- 
diated, also, the idea which ‘attributes a pretended perfection 
to the order of nature and the universe.’ Thus thinking, he 
| repudiated all inquiry into the causation and origin of the 
| SS all questions of the ‘whence and whither,’ as hopeless 
and inscrutable, accepting ‘ Agnosticism ’* (as we have heard it 
called) as his only possible creed ; too honest to think the existence 
of God deniable; at once disbelieving and trembling at the 
sight of the evil around him. The deplorable historical ignorance 
which he ‘a hundred times’ displayed in defence of that ‘ aversion 
to religion’ which must always accompany consistent Nihilism, 
and the baby argument with which he thought he clenched his 
reasoning, may be read in his son’s relentless chronicle (pp. 40-43). 
They are both such as might have been heard, any day, from 
the lips of a mechanic of that period, caricaturing Paine’s ‘ Age 
of Reason’ on an alehouse bench. 

Men may undoubtedly play, like children, on the edge of the 
volcano, Death, and, shutting their eyes, like ostriches, to all but 
the immediate, live gaily with the ‘ beyond this, nothing’ of Sarda- 
napalus. Such an existence, common amongst the lowest stamp of 
humanity at all times, has been occasionally reduced to a theory, 
.as by the club of those ‘ going to die together,’ established when 
“Greece was decadent, or by a few of the literati of the later 
Renaissance.| But to a man of feeling and intellect this kind 
of life is impossible: he cannot, like the priests of Cybele, 
‘consent thus to divest himself of manhood. By his son’s account, 
James Mill was in the mournful position of one who found himself 
surrounded by evil and suffering, for which he could see neither 
cause nor compensation, neither origin nor ending. The world, 
in his eyes, was a battle-field in darkness, where aristocrats and 
priests, ‘enemies of the human race,’ were contending with the 
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q * This ‘Agnosticism’ differed, it will be seen, from that avowed in our own 
: Bf which seems to have its origin partly in a spirit of apathetic or supercilious 
indolence, partly in the unphilosophical notion that nothing can be proved or 
believed to which the paces methods of physical science (which is assumed by 
the Agnostic to contain no hypothetic or ontological elements) are inapplicable. 
Mill’s attitude, on the contrary, even by those who judge it begotten between 
Calvinism narrowly construed and the overwrought sensitiveness of a recluse, is 
-of a noble stamp, and may justly command the respectful pity of those who, 
‘fortunate in a wider faith and a deeper philosophy, reject it with the utmost 
-seeurity of conviction suited to, and attainable by, human creatures, 
+ An attempt to revive this theory, on the side of Art (which decorates its 
~nakedness a little), has been made in some recent volumes of verse and criticism, 
saturated too often with a spirit of subtle affectation and nauseous effeminacy. 
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utilitarian and association philosophies, the forlorn hopes for 
possible light and happiness (pp. 40, 41, 106-8). The Calvinist 
Inferno, from which he revolted, was hardly a more dismal 
spectacle than this, and Manichzism itself, could he have 
accepted it, would have been a cheerful creed in comparison. 
Spurning what he held to be the idle subtleties of Christianity, 
he entertained no doubt that by such scepticism he had at 
least cured himself of an injurious superstition :— 


‘ Sad cure! for who would lose, 
Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 
Those thoughts that wander through eternity ?” 


Plato and Tacitus, in some terrible phrases, have laid bare 
and painted the soul of a tyrant. But this spectacle is hardly 
more repulsive, though from very different causes, than the 
picture which is now presented to us, in the pages of a 
deeply-admiring biographer. James Mill here appears as a 
man suffering perpetual eclipse, living in a ‘land of darkness, 
where the light was as darkness; the darkness, not of in- 
tellect, but of despair, and as one lying under the shadow of 
Ahriman. ‘He thought human life a poor thing at best, after 
the freshness of youth and of unsatisfied curiosity had gone by ’— 
tthe noble and enduring interest in physical, historical, or in- 
tellectual investigation, which in itself has animated so many 
lives, being, apparently, nothing in his eyes but boyish curiosity. 
‘ This was a topic on which he did not often speak ; but when he 
did it was with an air of settled and profound conviction. He 
would sometimes say, that if life were made what it might be by 
good government and education, it would be worth having: but 
he never spoke with anything like enthusiasm even of that pos- 
sibility.” Temperament and views of this kind made James 
Mill naturally look to the philosophy of Greece, or, rather, to 
the recorded sayings of her philosophers, as an. ethical code ; 
they became the gospel of what, in geological phrase, we should 
describe as a ‘metamorphic’ Puritanism. The son curiously 
describes him as ‘ partaking of the Stoic, the Epicurean, and the 
Cynic.’ There is something almost pathetic in John Mill’s 
attempt to dignify with these great names his father’s crude ex- 
Calvinism. But it is impossible for others to regard with serious- 
ness an eclecticism which presented a Stoic without his belief in 
Providence, and an Epicurean without his belief in pleasure. 

It is not wonderful that a general sternness should have 
marked this singular man in relation to his fellow-creatures. 


_ His creed itself, if we can call it such, was obviously the child, not 


of reason, but of sentiment ; it reflected the gloom of his nature, 
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whilst deepening it: though denying Deity, it was itself a subtle 
form of ‘anthropomorphism.’ His wife’s name, wholly absent 
from the book like the image of Brutus from the funeral pro- 
cession, to adopt the phrase of Tacitus, eo ipso prefulget. ‘The 
element which was chiefly deficient in his moral relation to his 
children was that of tenderness.’ John Mill, piously unwilling 
to admit so great a defect, argues that the father really pos- 
sessed ‘much greater capacities for feeling than were ever de- 
veloped. This may have been; but the reason to which he 
ascribes the want of development is of little force. It was 
simply one part of the theory which James Mill’s metamorphic 
Puritanism (as we have called it) had embraced. Such was his 
severity, that the son never loved him tenderly; and such his 
despotic attitude towards opinions differing from his own, that 
long after, that son (then in the maturity of his powers) was 
unable ‘to speak out his whole mind on the subject’ of his 
philosophy, in regard to points on which he dissented from the 
father. 

This, truly, is an uninviting and unlovely spectacle, this ex- 
Calvinism without God, without confidence, even in a thing so 
shadowy as the ‘indefinite perfectibility’ of mankind, with- 
out even the filial affection of the noble-natured son for whom 
he had laboured so strenuously ; unknown powers of evil all 
around, this life barely worth having, and the horizon a total 
blank :— 


‘ «Ts this the region, this the soil, the clime,” 
(Said then the lost Archangel,) “this the seat 
That we must change for heaven? this mournful gloom 
For that celestial light ?”’ 


Yet it would be unjust to James Mill were this our final word, 
or that we should use any phrase which might seem to express 
anything but commiseration for a creed which, due at first to 
reaction from a narrow and uninformed view of Christianity 
narrowly interpreted, was then, as it were (as we read of rifled 
cannon) nailed down over him and shrunk upon him by an 
iron logic, heated white-hot in the fires of overwrought sensibility. 
A larger knowledge—we will venture to say it both of him 
and of his son—would have brought a sweeter faith. Yet, 
self-mutilated as he was by the narrowest scepticism ever 
accepted by an intelligent man, his ideal of virtue, within its 
limits, was high, his passion for the good of others strong, 
his love of what he held to be justice intense ; and, so far as 
the book before us is evidence, he lived consistently for years in 
the spirit of his creed. We have been unsparing on its weak - 
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points. Let us do the heartier honour to that portion, both of 
his belief and his practice, in which latent Puritanism, imper- 
fectly combined with Greek philosophy, in some degree saved 
him from himself. 

Returning now to the main subject of our Paper, ‘I am one of 
the very few examples in this country,’ John Stuart Mill says, 
‘ of one who has not thrown off religious belief, but never had it :’ 
the reason of this being that ‘it would have been wholly incon- 
sistent with my father’s idea of duty, to allow me to acquire 
impressions contrary to his convictions and feelings respecting 
religion.’ Now we shall not contend, that, in acting thus, the 
father exceeded a parent’s just rights. We shall not contend that, 
even on his own (or his son’s) principles as a lover of freedom,* 
he directly infringed upon due liberty. But, arguing a priori, we 
do contend that by such a system, carried out with the rigidity 
of his ineradicable Puritanism, he did put the most effectual bar 
on the son’s ever reaching a position whence he could make a 
fair, a philosophical, inquiry into this great subject. There are 
branches of human research in regard to which a child might 
be trained in absolute scepticism, yet which, in later life, he 
might be able to examine unfetteredly, whether for rejection or 
acceptance. Pure mathematics are an example. But this is, 
firstly, because the ground-principles here lie within a very small 
compass ; and, secondly, because they lie also wholly beyond the 
bounds of the emotional side of our nature. Where the conditions 
are reversed, no one upon whom throughout his whole perigd of 
growth and education the entire nothingness, indeed the entire 
wickedness, of any system of knowledge and practice had been 
enforced and reiterated, could have the slightest chance of 
effectually escaping from such early prepossessions, provided the 
pupil (through the rigour and ability of this system) could never 
emancipate himself from its general tenour. Had John Mill 
been trained to disbelieve and hate poetry, for example, would 
he have reached even the stunted growth of appreciation to 
which his father’s comparative indifference to poetry, as we have 


_ Shown, limited him? Yet how far simpler is the subject here! 


how far less involved with those sentiments and ideas which 
(intuitive or not) yet from first childhood necessarily invest any 
religion, and Christianity beyond any other ! 

We hold therefore that, on all points wherein opinions upon 





* This point, however, which is one of those at which the deeper difficulties of 
the doctrines of ‘ Liberty and Individuality’ begin, with other points of a similar 
kind, is passed almost silently in the Essay. That eloquent book, for reasons 
presently to be noticed, has many pages in which sentiment, coloured by logic, is 
substituted for reasoned argument. —— popularity. 
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religion enter into the formation of opinions upon other subjects, 
John Mill was, by his father’s action, predestinated to per- 
manent and involuntary adherence to his father’s views. It 
must be remembered, also, that at fourteen he was at least as 
much advanced in education as others at twenty-two. That in 
the course of years he more or less studied this subject may be 
true ; but, living always in a narrow circle of sympathisers, and 
dyed from childhood in the tints of ex-Calvinism, he never had 
one moment for free and independent investigation. Physiolo- 
gists have pointed out that there is one portion of the eye which 
does not see, but of the existence of which we are, normally, 
wholly unconscious. Religion appears to us to have been the 
‘blind spot’ on the mind’s retina of John Mill. There is no 
point upon which the despotic dominance of father, wife, and 
coterie left less free play to his individuality. His conclusions 
on this subject,-s-with all that large area of speculation which is 
coloured by a man’s religious ideas, whether positive or negative, 
—are hence also deprived of their natural value :—an immense 
chasm in philosophy ! 

Those who agree with us that, in thus educating his son, 
James Mill might plead his convictions and his parental rights, 
will, however, probably not be disposed to extend the same 
indulgence to ‘the silence which he enjoined on the son in 
regard to this part of his education, or to understand how such a 
reserve could be brought into consistency with his views, whether 
as Stoic, Epicurean, Cynic, or Utilitarian. In fact, Jesuitism, 
as commonly understood, is the only ethical code to which we 
can look for a similar doctrine. Leaving it to the conclusions 
to which it is open (which we may the more, because John Mill 
attempts only a partial justification), we may remark that his 
own reticence probably subserved considerably the father’s earnest 
aim, that the son should follow him in the entire rejection of 
all religion. The son was silent on the point among devout 
and rational Christians, and could speak out only within the 
petty set who already agreed with him. John Mill (who seems 
to have been partially aware of the moral harm done by this , 
‘doctrine of reserve’) argues that it would be much better if the 
avowal of scepticism were openly made. And it must indeed 
be a serious moral evil if, (as his contemptuous seclusion from 
his fellow-creatures led him to imagine,) a large ‘ proportion of 
the world’s highest ornaments, of those most distinguished for 
wisdom and virtue,’ are Jesuits without knowing it. But the 
results which he anticipates would follow from such an avowal 
exhibit only the credulity natural to a man almost monastic in 
his ignorance of mankind, and bred from the cradle to think 
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his exquisitely narrow circle the ‘salt of the world,’ and the 
‘representative men, of humanity. And it is only these circum- 
stances, or the treacherous wish that is ‘father to the thought,’ 
which can palliate the curious extravagance of the statements on 
pp. 45, 46. 

This coterie existence was one of the two determinant in- 
fluences which (with his education) moulded John Mill for 
the rest of his life. The results of it show themselves curiously 
in the account of a residence in France, which followed the close 
of his regular home training in 1820. Almost the only foreign 
experience he has noted was the free and genial atmosphere, 
the elevated sentiment, the culture of the understanding through 
the feelings, of what he rather laxly terms Continental life 
eg his experience was limited to a few months’ visit to an 

nglish family in the south of France, and a short stay in Paris), 
compared with ‘the low moral tone of what, in England, is 
called society.’ Of this he confesses that he was then ignorant, 
as indeed the career which we have sketched sufficiently proves. 
The inevitable inference is that it was the unconscious recollec- 
tion of his own home which really provoked the contrast 
between the frank sociability and amiability of French personal 
intercourse, and the English mode of existence, ‘in which every- 
body acts as if everybody else (with few or no exceptions) was 
either an enemy or a bore. A man must, at least, be very 
querulous or very ignorant who finds a true picture of the world 
around him in this acrid caricature, which is followed by a 
general attack on Englishmen as selfish, intellectually un- 
developed beings, creatures reduced to a mere ‘ negative exist- 
ence, and the like. Whatever accents are audible here, assuredly 
are not those of philosophy. 

As we shall not pursue Mill’s life in detail, we may now 
notice that until his Parliamentary work, for a time, brought him 
a little ‘ out of his shell,’ he persistently lived with a few—often 
a very few—sympathetic friends, dropping throughout all, so far 
as we can judge from the lists given, who dissented from his 
views ; a process which, from the great change which occurred 
in them, involved proportionally liberal elimination. There is 
an element of strength in so doing ; a man saves time, and his 
ideas become more concentrated, especially during youth ; a 
coterie atmosphere has thus sometimes a tonic effect. But this 
atmosphere, in after life, breeds so many sources of weakness and 
narrowness that the popular opinion, which treats coterie existence 
as equivalent to a ‘ mutual admiration society,’ and essentially 
ruinous in its ultimate effects, has been rarely disproved. It was 
a very sad thing that at no time does it appear ever to have oc- 
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curred to Mill, or to his father, that they were not really sitting ‘ on 
a hill retired, or ‘ mount of speculation,’ whence they could ‘ sur- 
vey mankind’ with dispassionate and philosophical clearness, 
but only moving in a very narrow world of their own, where 
little of the real thoughts and ways of the profane vulgar (es- 
pecially the aristocrat and the priest) could reach them, except 
through the highly rarefied medium of ‘analysis.’ Mill’s views 
upon the life and the characteristics of his countrymen, betray 
throughout that they have been ‘ generated in his inner con- 
sciousness. They are essentially identical with those which 
have often proceeded from monastic seclusion ; they are, in part, 
the persistent leaven of a sour Puritanism ; in part, the reflex of 
the social position which Mill chose to take up. Hence, when 
we read (as, indeed, we have often read before in third-class 
novels) that ‘general society, as now carried on in England, is 
so insipid an affair, even to the persons who make it what it is, 
that it is kept up for any reason rather than the pleasure it 
affords, &c. (p. 227); whilst it cannot be denied that such 
exceptions may occur, the substantial feeling aroused by this and 
similar diatribes against ‘ society’ is that the Mills were never, so 
far as we learn, in the least degree in it. ‘This, however, is no 
impediment to the workings of the ‘inner consciousness,’ and 
the fatal results of being in society are copiously set forth in the 
style which may be leniently described as ‘ limpid exaggeration, 
and with just the degree of accuracy which might be expected. 
Then follows a solemn announcement : ‘ A person of high intellect 
should never go into unintellectual society’ (that is, as just de- 
fined, society in general) ‘unless he can enter it as an apostle; 


yet he is the only person with high objects who can safely enter 
it at all.’ 


*O weakness of the great! O folly of the wise !’ 


These are the accents of that bilious exclusiveness by which, 
more than anything else, Bentham and his early friends pre- 
vented the world from doing justice to their merits. But gratitude 
to Mill for intellectual service, and consideration of the circum- 
stances of his life, may exempt the passage from comments 
which can, indeed, be safely left to any reader of average ability, 
and average knowledge of mankind. 

It is wisdom in those who are honestly ready to confess na- 
tional faults, to show where we may learn to correct them. And 
we may justly allow a stronger sensitiveness upon the point to a 
philosophic thinker. But depreciation of this character, express- 
ing itself rather in bland sneering than in reasoned criticism, is 
generally accompanied by a one-sided and declamatory counter- 
eulogy 
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eulogy of things foreign, than which there can be no surer 
sign of a weak place in the intellect. Accordingly, Mill’s 
earlier writings (for in the later an impartial uniformity of dis- 
satisfaction is perceptible) lose no chance of reading Englishmen 
Jessons in that tone which, unfortunately, is the least adapted to 
make them listen to their own advantage. Thus, in his paper 
on Alfred de Vigny (1838), whilst dwelling on the brilliant out- 
burst of literature which marked France for some years (now, 
as we see, only too brief ) after 1825, he half misses the true 
historical significance of that movement, in order to cry ‘ worldly 
advancement, or religion, are an Englishman’s real interests’ 
(p. 290), whilst from the following paragraphs we are to infer 
that Politics, as ‘the pursuit of social well-being,’ with the ‘ love 
of beauty and of imaginative emotion,’ are the counter-charac- 
teristics of the Continent. What perilous assumption there is in 
these half-truths! How sadly they read when we think of French 
literature (for France here stands with Mill for ‘the Continent ’) 
during the last fifteen years! Even M. de Vigny’s creditable 
novel, ‘Cing-Mars, he cannot praise without an idle sneer 
at Scott, the creator of the ‘historical school’ in romance, who 
had ‘ no object but to please,’ and therefore, we may add, wrote 
master-pieces where M. de Vigny ard other able Frenchmen 
wrote only meritorious attempts at romance. Again, in the 
sketch of Armand Carrel (1837), whilst praising justly, though 
not always discriminately, the great historical writers whom 
France was then producing, he concludes :— 

‘We may notice here, as an example of the superiority of French 


historical literature to ours, that, of the most interesting period in 


the English annals, the period of the Stuarts, France has produced, 
within a very few years too, the best, the second-best, and the third- 
best history. The best is this of Carrel; the second-best is the unfin- 
ished work of M. Guizot.’ (P. 239.) 


This tone of arrogant and imperfect generalization might be 
good as journalism, but is equally bad as criticism. Compare 
the terms in which a real master of the subject describes the 
same fact :— 

‘I cannot refrain from bearing testimony to the work of a distin- 
guished foreigner, M. Guizot, “ Histoire de la Révolution d’Angle- 
terre.” Iam much disposed to believe that if the rest of his present 
undertaking shall be completed in as satisfactory a manner as the 
first volume, he will be entitled to the preference above any one, 
perhaps, of our native writers, as a guide through the great period of 
the seventeenth century.’* 

The 


"* Preface to Hallam’s ¢ Constitutional History,’ This was published in 1827, 
and the book had reached at least three editions before 1836, But Hallam - 
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The leading feature in Mill’s life, as portrayed by himself, is 
that the eloquent apostle of Liberty and Individuality was as 
completely and persistently moulded by others as ever woman 
was by priest. Enough has been said for the present on his 
education and his coterie existence. We shall now trace the third 
influence (also one of the external order)—his early practice as 
a journalist ; whilst at the same time we may continue the 
review of his general career, which, owing to his education 
and his natural gifts (it must be remembered always), began at 
an age which to his coevals was mere boyhood. ‘The years up 
to twenty or thereabouts he defines as the ‘ last stage of educa- 
tion, and first of self-education,’ speaking of them also as the 
period of his ‘sectarianism.’ This may, we think, be correctly 
described as rigorous adherence to Bentham, or ‘ Utilitarianism,’ 
a name which Mill claims to have brought into use. Living 
wholly with those who pretty nearly conformed to this banner, 
fortifying and developing his views by friendly debate (a method 
of intellectual advance which he justly valued much), it was now 
natural that he should begin authorship himself. From sixteen 
to two-and-twenty, he accordingly wrote copiously in news- 
papers and reviews ; an employment for which his official post 
in the India House, obtained in 1823, left him sufficient leisure.. 
From his work there he became ‘ practically conversant with the 
necessities of compromise :’ he learned to be pleased when he 
could haye the smallest part of his own way ; even ‘ to bear with 
complete equanimity the being overruled altogether.’ And all 
this—although many will perhaps dispute it—was very largely 
true of the man; to the speculative writer, of course, he would not 
himself have applied it. But the other influence was, we think, 
by far the most powerful. What is the ideal of the journalist ? 
Not, to see the good of all sides, but to see all good on one: not, 
to convince the mistaken, but to deepen the convictions of the 
convinced ; not, to give reason and emotion their due, but care- 
fully distinguished, places in argument, but to impassion reason, 
and to dress feeling in the forms of logic: not to produce 
lasting belief by exhaustive marshalling of facts, but by massing 
together leading facts, to give the electric shock of a moment. 
On the other hand, so far as he can compass it, the first duty of 
the philosopher or historian is to be absolutely fair—to be 
wholly accurate. One exception omitted, one incorrectness 


the other writers, who, contemporaneously with the French, introduced larger 
methods into the investigation of English history), is never to our remembrance, 
named by Mill. ‘The dog was a Whig,’—the pet aversion of Benthamites. Such 
is the natural result when a man of naturally wide mind consents to imprison him- 
self in @ narrow circle. 
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allowed, may vitiate his case. In a brilliant leading article, if 
nine-tenths be true, editor and readers may be justly satisfied. 
The one-tenth less true will be a flaw in a general argument, 
an awkward fact for the other side—a something, in short, 
which must be passed for the sake of the first and last thing 
in journalism, the interests of your party. We admit these 
evils gladly, as it is generally accepted that they are far out- 
weighed by the benefits of independent journalism, the very 
theory of which, indeed, renders them inevitable. But it is. 
clear that this temper, these methods, are not only different from 
- those which should mark the philosophic writer, but antagonistic 
to them. 

Now when we add to this that the journalizing habit is, of all 
literary habits, the one which most deeply enters into a writer, 
and that Mill began journalism at sixteen, it will, perhaps, be 
generally admitted that we should be justified in expecting to 
find the traces of that habit stam deeply on his literary 
work. It will be least seen in his ‘ Logic ;’ but it will enter his 
‘ Political Economy,’ and will be, more or less, a constantly per- 
vasive element in those essays and occasional tracts which, in 
their form and substance, approach journalism. And we have 
the strongest conviction that this will be found so. Reverting 
to the characteristics of journalism—sentiment in logical guise 
dictated the chapter in the ‘ Political Economy’ on peasant pro- 
perty. The premise that all truth is on his side secretly under- 
lies the reviews of Sedgwick and Whewell; they are not 
consciously unfair—a thing, we judge, thoroughly alien from 
John Mill’s nature ; they are patently and ably one-sided. When 
the journalistic impulse was partly spent, another influence, dis- 
torting in other ways, came in; and the essay on ‘Liberty’ 
contains some pages of sublime caricature, and some arguments 
in which sentiment plays the part of reason. The long cry for 
originality of life and character, though doubtless in part repre- 
senting the unconscious yearnings experienced by a very able 
man, who felt that he was deficient in original power, surely 
goes beyond reasonable bounds in its passionate iteration: the 
main elements of modern advance are successively arraigned in 
a spirit which, in other writers, would be held reactionary ; and 
even the People, the watchword of earlier Benthamism, appear 
now under the disagreeable alias of ‘that miscellaneous collec- 
tion of a few wise and many foolish individuals, called the 
public’ (p. 40). In short, as we hold that the element of poetry, 
deficient in Mill’s education, although supplied later to the best 
of his ability, yet never became truly homogeneous with his 
nature, so it seems that the over-stress laid, when young, upon 
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logic and ‘analysis,’ and felt by his natural sensitiveness to 
require supplement, was also imperfectly supplied by the 
journalistic habit of thought and writing. In contrast to the 
rigorous theory of Benthamism,* there is a strong declamatory 
vein throughout his work ; and the declamation and sentiment 
are often not fused with his logic, but, as it were, suspended in 
it mechanically. We do not know whether the experience of 
other readers will support ours, that his writings generally 
promise more completeness, more coherency, than they possess. 
But, if this be acknowledged, it may probably be referred to the 
causes just specified. 

After some account of the foundation of the *‘ Westminster 
Review’ (wherein the feeling of repulsion, excited by association 
with Sir John Bowring, is the most amusing feature), the narrative 
tells of a crisis, probably as much physical as mental, through 
which the writer now (1826) passed. Briefly it may be described 
as a fit of scepticism on the genuineness of his own love of 
excellence and humankind ; a sense, in Pascal’s phrase, ‘that it 
is the battle which delights man, not the victory.’ Much might 
be said on this crisis in relation to Mill’s education; but we 
hold it neither wise nor delicate to attempt to interpret the 
inward struggles of a man so largely gifted, and so narrowly 
trained. Whatever may have been the cause, the self-confidence 
of early Utilitarianism, the tone of the anticipated triumph of 
philosophy, disappeared. It ended in Mill’s adopting a new theory 
of life, wherein the ‘indirect aim’ at personal happiness was to be 
substituted for the direct, as astronomers look askance at any 
small star they wish to see ; the one serious hope on the mind's 
horizon, amid the general gloom and ‘dissatisfaction with life 
and the world, from which Mill was never free, being that 
anticipation of ‘ the perennial sources of happiness, when all the 
greater evils of life shall have been removed’ (p. 148)—that 
unproved and unproveable dream of human advance and _per- 
fectibility, to which he clung with the fond and touching confi- 
dence which, in our time, has led some to predict the day of 
approaching millennium. A well-known French sceptic, wise 
in his generation, said once, ‘If there be no God, we must in- 
vent one.’ And so Mill could not quite dispense with a future, 
even though it were but the mocking mirage created by his own 
‘desiring fantasy ;—that pet hallucination of those who have 
advanced beyond any other Hereafter. Here, too, much might be 
said: let us rather turn our eyes from so poor and narrow a 





* ‘T conceive that the description so often given of a Benthamite as a mere 
reasoning machine . . . was during two or three years of my life not altogether 
untrue of me.’—Autobiography, p. 109. 
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foundation for life with thankfulness to the compensations which 
human nature finds for men of the nobler stamp, against their own 
best theories and convictions. In his intellectual pursuits, in his 


' unceasing struggles to benefit others in the only ways open to 


him, Mill found some of these compensations. Yet the tenour 
of the life, thus unflinchingly revealed, must be pronounced 
starved and gloomy, even by those whose life is also horizonless ; 
how much more by others! But whilst they have no feeling 
but the profoundest pity for one who, when he might have been 
rich, was half ‘ predestinated’ to poverty, half elected it, they 
will remember that few, comparatively, are the lives, if revealed 
with equal unflinchingness, in which this portion of the soul’s 
existence would not be overshadowed. Humanum passus est. 

It was at this time that the meaning of poetry first, as we have 
before noticed, awoke in Mill’s mind, and Wordsworth exerted 
over him the sanative influence which it was that great poet’s 
hope that his work would exercise. Mill expresses his gratitude 
for this, and seems to think that he had not only gained much 
from Wordsworth, but had sympathetically comprehended him. 
On this point we have already touched, and it is enough to re- 
mark that the criticism which follows is fatal to Mill’s preten- 
sions. When he pronounces Wordsworth ‘the poet of unpoetical 
natures,’ it is only his own (enforced) want of insight into poetry 
which he reveals. Here, as elsewhere, what he finds wanting in 
others is only the unconscious reflection of his own mental limi- 
tations. 

Mill’s admiration for Wordsworth was, however, sufficiently 
deep to occasion a split between him and a friend whose name we 
are certainly not accustomed to associate with philosophical ideas 
—Mr. Roebuck. In fact, Mill (as we have observed) successively 
dropped all friends, as a rule, who diverged from his own views. 
Like the father, ‘his aversion to many intellectual errors partook, 
in a certain sense, of the character of a moral feeling’ (p. 50). 
This coterie habit of mind of course prevented an acquaintance 
with Mr. Frederick Maurice, now formed, from becoming friend- 
ship. Of that excellent and able man "Mill draws a character 
which, unintentionally, approaches caricature more than any- 
thing else of the kind in the volume. Maurice, in truth, ex- 
posed him to a painful dilemma. Rating his intellectual power 
as above Coleridge’s, Mill can only explain the singular problem 
of Maurice’s devout adherence to Christianity by ascribing it to 
‘timidity of conscience. We can hardly imagine any charge 
further, we might say notoriously further, from the fact ; but the 
praise which Mill presently gives to the ‘ moral courage ” of Mr. 
Sterling, Maurice’s brilliant and flashy contemporary, throws 
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some light on the ground of this misconception. A more 
elaborate picture of Carlyle follows. In drawing this, Mill 
—with that truthful personal modesty which, contrasting 
with the impersonal assumption of infallibilist dogmatic eleva- 
tion, gives the book so singular a charm—uses the phrase, 
‘I felt that he was a poet, and that I was not; that he was a 
man of intuition, which I was not.’ And, without entering 
further into the subject, we think that the gallery of characters 
which he has here given amply confirms the latter assertion. 

It remains now to recount briefly the changes in Mill's 
philosophy which mark his later life. Emancipation from the 
father’s general method and programme was not, indeed, desired, 
even had it been possible. That iron had entered too deeply 
into his soul. Had John Mill been a great thinker in the strict 
sense of the term, creative and original, like Plato or Locke, 
these changes might have been far deeper, far more fruitful. 
Such a thinker, by his own avowal (p. 242), he was not; yet the 
changes revealed by the ‘ Autobiography,’ as was inevitable to a 
mind so gifted and so well stored, were great—greater, perhaps, 
than most readers had imagined. Cramped by the father, stimu- 
lated into morbid growth by the wife, dried up and enervated by 
the vitiated air of the coterie, the tree must have had much 
primary vigour to yield the fruits which it nevertheless succeeded 
in producing. 

It is remarkable how small a part German thought and 
research play in Mill’s development. True to the law which, in 
his case, eminently made the child ‘father to the man’ (that 
inversion of natural order), he received from France his first 
great transitional impulse. Justly dissatisfied with the narrow 
logical scheme set forth in his father’s ‘ Essay on Government, 
instead of searching for a scheme wider in its premises and more 
truly logical in its method, he was allured by the contemporary 
outburst of political theory in France into the direction of 
sentimental speculation. These theories, eminently characteristic 
of the French mind at once in its strength and its weakness, 
have now proved to be, what sane thinkers from the first held 
them, valuable as suggestions, as ‘apercus,’ valueless as con- 
sistent systems of philosophy.* But, in 1830, it was natural 
that the ‘St. Simonian school,’ with Auguste Comte in his first 
stage, should exercise over Mill, being such a man as we have 








* St. Simonianism, having given birth to Socialism, as a system, we apprehend, 
is wholly dead. M. Littré remains the one man of ability who represents Comte. 
We shall not care if this assertion is contradicted on the part of Anglo-Comtism 
—its pretensions considered, the most imbecile of those imbecile sects, political, 
moral, and ssthetic, which the corruption of France has, during late years, 
generated in England, 
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seen, a fascination which, he afterwards saw, was discredited by 
their own later developments: although the ‘evil seed’ of sen- 
timentalism, disguised under ‘humanitarian’ forms, was never 
henceforth eradicated from his own mind. 

More than most men (it has been noted) Mill was formed by 
circumstances, including, under the word, external pressure from 
books and from persons. This fact, which he records of himself 
more than once, was due, doubtless, as he seems to have felt, to his 
want of predominant originality, combined with a powerful and 
highly active mind. We have seen how much the three great ex- 
ternal influences,—his education, his newspaper writing, and his 
coterie life, moulded him. Why, it may then be asked, do 
not we assign a separate and superior place to the influence 
which Mill himself held immeasurably the deepest and the most 
valuable,—that of the lady, whom, after many years of friend- 
ship, he married on her first husband’s death? Partly, because 
we have included it under coterie influence, as in fact, whilst this 
union lasted, and especially during the latter years of it, Mill 
lived in a narrower circle than ever: partly because we find it 
impossible to accept the inspiring, controlling, and strengthening 
position which, in regard to himself, Mill ascribes to her. He 
has drawn her picture here and elsewhere, at great length, 
with little felicity of phrase, but with a warmth and pleni- 
tude of eulogy such as many husbands would, indeed, readily 
give to the memory of a perfect wife, but which is generally 
withheld from the world in accordance with a rule, the wisdom 
of which is not likely to be diminished in the eyes of those who 
read this ‘ Autobiography.’ 

Respect and tenderness to the dead render us reluctant to 
dwell on this whole phase of Mill’s life ;* but he has made the 
friend and wife so prominent a feature in the history of what he 
believed to be his own mental growth under her auspices, that a 
few words must be added. We excuse the transports with which 
a lover paints his mistress in a lyric :— 


‘ Then to Silvia let us sing 
That Silvia is excelling: 
She excels each mortal thing 
Upon the dull earth dwelling !’ 





* A protest, however, must be made against the doctrine enunciated on p. 229, 
that ‘we did not consider the ordinances of society binding on a subject so 
entirely personal,’ as ‘our relation to each other,’ before Mr. Taylor’s death. Ad- 
mitting that the phrase may have been left unguarded through oversight or con- 
ciseness, we must acknowledge that the doctrine, as stated, miglit logically be 
pleaded as a justification for breaches of public law which we should regret to 
think that Mill justified, and for vicious excesses, which we are sure that he 
‘would have energetically condemned. B 
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But ‘weakness,’ the French apophthegm says, ‘ begins with 
exaggeration, and it is impossible not to feel the presence of 
both, when we find, not poetry with her license, but plain 
prose assigning every contrasted gift and grace, every moral and 
intellectual eminence, and all in the most eminent degree, even 
to one so fondly loved, and deplored so profoundly. Here, again, 
we are compelled to trace that uneven balance between the 
functions of head and heart which was the result of Mill’s edu- 
cation, and of the scheme of life which grew from it. It is 
the Nemesis of the Affections, long enthralled by a cold 
philosophy and a horizonless creed. Man must ‘love that much 
which he must lose,’ and that without hope, ‘ere long.’ And 
the bow, overstrained in youth, well nigh breaks in the in- 
evitable reaction. 

No reasonable person will doubt that there was something,— 
some will think that there was much,—which answered to Mill’s 
eulogy. This we can partly test by the Essay on the En- 
franchisement of Women, reprinted in the ‘ Dissertations’ with a 
preface, assigning its authorship to this lady. 


‘ So elevated was the general level of her faculties, that the highest 
poetry, philosophy, oratory, or art seemed trivial by the side of her, 
and equal only to expressing some small part of her mind. And there 
is no one of these modes of manifestation in which she could not 
easily have taken the highest rank. . . . I venture to prophesy that, 
if mankind continue to improve, their spiritual history for ages to 
come will be the progressive working out of her thoughts, and reali- 
zation of her conceptions.’ 


Having read this, and put it out of his mind, let the reader turn 
to the essay ; and even if he should approve its general tenour, 
we are satisfied that he will find it at once the most instructive 
and the most ironical comment upon the preface imaginable. The 
most that can be said, is that it is a respectable parody of Mill's 
worst style. Feebler arguments and more pompous words have 
rarely come together. 

Meanwhile the French revolution of 1830, and the Reform 
movement in England, drew Mill for a while more into politics, 
and for some years he wrote frequently in the newspapers. But 
his hope that a strong party of ‘philosophic Radicals’ would 
now be formed was disappointed ; neither the men nor the 
season were forthcoming. He modestly tells the only practical 
successes which he could claim: the advocacy of Lord Durham, 
which contributed to the establishment of the doctrine of colonial 
self-government ; and the popularization of Mr. Carlyle’s ‘ French 
Revolution’—a book which, by its picturesqueness of style and 
total want of historical idea, has more than any other been an 
obstacle 
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obstacle in England towards a true understanding of the events 
which it professes to narrate. 

Withdrawing hence even more from his fellow-creatures 
(p. 229), and set free—the phrase is not too strong—by his 
father’s death (1836) to say what he thought, the influence of his 
highly-honoured companion, he tells us, became more dominant ; 
his early Benthamism now seemed ‘sectarian’ in his eyes, and 
the ‘heretical’ side of his opinions, (it is his own word,) 
decidedly took the lead. 

A democrat throughout, in the ‘ sectarian’ period he had been 
satisfied to mitigate social inequality ‘ by getting rid of primo- 
geniture and entails.’ To go further ‘I then reckoned chimeri- 
cal, and only hoped that by universal education, leading to 
voluntary restraint on population, the portion of the poor might 
be made more tolerable.’ But in the ‘heretical’ period these 
ideas advanced in a manner which, during the life of James 
Mill, the ‘vultus instantis tyranni’ would have rigorously 
silenced. ‘Our idea of ultimate improvement went far beyond 
democracy, and would class us decidedly under the general 
designation of Socialists. And Mill then proceeds, in some 
pages which are in every way interesting and instructive, to 
paint that mirage of indefinite human perfectibility which was 
the sole and ever-receding horizon on the desert which life 
presented. Selfishness, it may perhaps be summarized, is to be 
cast out by self. Human nature is to achieve its own per- 
fection. 

It is natural to ask by what means this millennium of the 
philosopher will be reached? Where is the leverage with which 
Mr. and Mrs. Mill proposed that the world should be moved? In 
early days, Mill’s answer, if not convincing, would have been 
clear. Advance and perfection would then have depended upon 
the exact proportion in which the truths of Utilitarianism and the 
Association Philosophy had possessed mankind. But we must 
confess, with regret, that the later solution, as presented in the 
pages before us (231-4),.is by no means so definite. The argu- 
ment, like many of those written under the female influence to 
which Mill accorded so much, with the greatest air of scientific 
clearness and logical accuracy, contains nothing more than the 
identical proposition which it seemingly undertook to demon- 
strate. That men may be trained to prefer public good to 
private ; that they may learn to love their neighbours better 
than themselves ; that, in short, selfishness (as we have said) may 
be cast out by self, when mankind is willing to perform this great 
act of renunciation, is all that we can here find presented to us. 
The one and only hope which the Mills had reserved for the 
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future, the sole spot which brightened on their cheerless horizon, 
is no more than this! To no more definite or practical issue 
came at last the most advanced thoughts of one whom the cruel 
folly of partisanship numbers among the world’s most advanced 
thinkers! Injurious and limited in many ways, as we hold 
Mill’s philosophy to have been, these pages show that we confess 
our gratitude to him for much of high value. But this recogni- 
tion binds us, at the same time, to lay bare without remorse the 
barren places in the system. If partisans resent the exposure, 
they should have committed to the flames the suicidal pages of 
the ‘ Autobiography.’ 

If then to the influence which governed Mill’s later life, as his 
father’s had governed the earlier, we correctly trace those lines 
of thought and sentiment which we think all but a very small 
party of thinkers, ‘advanced’ beyond the reach of thought itself, 
would hold to be the points where he is weakest, that elevation 
of aim in which he rarely fails, (and if he does fail, un- 
consciously and under impulse for good,) may be also, in 
part, ascribed to the same influence. But the pages which 
precede and follow those just mentioned (227-9, 238-9), are 
in the worst manner of what we have called the journalistic 
spirit. We have here the tirade against ‘society’ (already 
quoted), and which, we now can see, probably is in a degree 
the unconscious reflection of that isolated state in which 
he had placed himself—with contemptuous diatribes against 
the English public, and assumptions in regard to ‘the philo- 
sophic minds of the world,’ in a style which would be as 
effective in a leading article as it is antagonistic to scientific 
thought. And even when describing the production of his 

two great works, the ‘ Logic’ (1839) and the ‘ Political Economy’ 
os it is the polemical side upon which Mill here dwells. 

e speaks with admirable modesty of the value of his ‘ Logic’ 
as a treatise. But what interests him in the retrospect is, that it 
is a protest in favour of the ‘ Experience’ theory, to the antago- 
nist of which he ascribes endless moral evils. Similarly, his 
rapid advance towards Socialistic doctrines is prominent in his 
notice of the ‘ Political Economy.’ But his emancipation from 
‘sectarianism’ is not complete before the date of his essays on 
‘Liberty’ and the ‘Subjection of Women.’ 

It is in these works that the logical framework is most strongly 
contrasted with the journalistic tone and the emotional character 
of the materials. We do not mean that they are devoid of much 
forcible argument, to which the writer’s passionate impulse lends 
additional force. But there is also much wherein the opposing 
tendencies are confused and antagonistic; where exaggerated 
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feeling disguises itself as fact, where the forms of argument 
veil the weak places in the reasoning, or the loud declamation 
of logic drowns the cry of natural instinct. Reason and 
emotion, like water and oil, are powerfully frothed together, not 
amalgamated ; the ineradicable one-sidedness of Mill’s education 
is not really supplemented by the efforts of his later reaction. 
He changes one ‘sectarianism’ for another: and we know no 
writer to whom opinions, which in truth reflect his own per- 
sonal and private sentiments, have so uniformly presented 
themselves as founded upon general principles. 

These phenomena, which the ‘ Autobiography’ now displays 
and justifies, raise a grave question (which may be diffidently 
suggested) as to the probable duration and effect of Mill’s 
writings. We have only attempted, here, to view them in rela- 
tion to his life. But this analysis seems to furnish some remark- 
able presumptions against the vitality of books which, more or 
less, and with full acknowledgment of their conspicuous ability, 
might be defined as too emotional for the scientific reader, and 
too severe for the sentimental.* 

A very few words remain for summary. Our aim in this 
paper has been to judge Mill by himself, with the least possible 
criticism, in cases where we dissent, based upon premises which, 
however secure, we are unable here to exhibit. his method of 
judging relieves us also, in some degree, from the diffidence with - 
which any attempt to examine the life and the mind before us must 
be accompanied. Adequately to value the ‘ Logic,’ the ‘ Political 
Economy,’ the ‘Examination of Hamilton’s Philosophy,’ may 
require a mind equal to their author’s in intellectual stature. 
We have here been concerned only with the picture which he 
has himself drawn, and with his works so far as they illustrate 


it. If that picture shows a man far less governed by ‘pure 


reason, far more impelled by sentiment passing into morbid 
excess from its own intensity than many will have expected ; if 
the mind emancipated from early logical narrowness revels 
too freely in a realm of vague possibilities and speculative 
tendencies, exultingly glorifying Liberty and Individuality 
rather as ends than as means; if the gray tone of the-life 
suggests that Mill’s philosophy threw away more happiness 
than it insured ;—if, in short, we see ‘the engineer’ some- 
times ‘hoist with his own petard ;—the author's unflinching 
honesty, whilst rejecting them for himself, would allow us to 





* If these considerations be true, Mill’s writings are eminently unsuitable for 
use as University text-books. From nineteen to three-and-twenty is precisely the 
age at which ion does not require the additional force gained from its presen- 
tation under the disguise of logic. 
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draw conclusions which we hold to be strictly contained in the 
evidence, 

Genius generally implies sensitiveness accompanying origin- 
ality. Mill, comparatively deficient in originality, was swayed 
the more by sensitiveness. He speaks of his mind as one ‘ which 
was always pressing forward, equally ready to learn and to 
unlearn either from its own thoughts or those of others.’ But it 
is the immensely preponderant impulse of others with which 
the ‘ Autobiography’ most impresses us. That rigidity, that 
dogmatic habit, which have struck many as characteristic of 
Mill, we are convinced came from no natural bias, but were the 
result of the father’s ‘ mandat impératif.’ He has probably over- 
rated the value of the wife’s influence ; of its dominance there 
can be no doubt. From his father he held that Hellenized 
Puritanism which formed his first ethical creed; from the wife 
that sentimentalism, often noble, but often one-sided and over- 
ruling, which impairs his ultimate power over us as philosopher, 
while it brings him nearer to us as man. But he remains to 
the close a type of consistent inconsistency. The wisdom of 
love never becomes one with the love of wisdom. 

External influences, such as these, may bring opposite and 
mutually-supplementary tendencies into mechanical juxtaposition 
within the soul; they can never supply that vital fusion, that 
chemical interpenetration which comes only from the spontaneous 
work of the soul itself. The struggle, energetic yet ineffectual, 
to render his opinions homogeneous, to attain unity, is the feature 
which, finally, most strikes us in Mill. The latter part of the 
life is a kind of protest against the former, from which, however, 
he can never essentially free himself. The spell of the ruinous 
coterie life, of contempt for the common ways of men, and 
especially of Englishmen, which characterized the dour ex- 
Calvinist, hung over his son to the end. He approached new 
ag and new ideas from the old narrow standing-ground. 

e is like a traveller who, pressing bravely on, and nobly 
ambitious to master the glorious heights which unfold themselves 
by glimpses before him, is yet never able to lift himself from 
the deep and iron-bound valley within which his journey began. 

What a singular picture is this! What contrasts in a life 
externally so uniform! How ‘antithetically mix’d’ is the 
nature before us! The passionate lover of Freedom and Indi- 
viduality,—yet, more than any man we know of similar power, 
the creature of external circumstance :—vibrating simultane- 
ously, like a sensitive flame, to the impulses of scepticism and 
credulity, of liberality and intolerance :—from the first day to 
the last, labouring for, sympathizing with, yet rancorously de- 
spising 
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spising and alienating himself from, his fellow-countrymen :— 
a something dishuman in the very heart of his humanity, 
and a something anarchic in the sternness of his morality :— 
truly loveable, yet almost without the charm of love:—at the 
same time an iconoclast and an idolater :—modest beneath the 
tones of dogmatic arrogance, rigid in form and pliable in material : 
—at once a warning to his friends and an example to his 
antagonists ! 

Such are some of the paradoxes of heart and head which this 
remarkable book presents. The ‘process of the suns,’ the 
causes already indicated, the development of the sciences to 
which Mill devoted his greatest works, may perhaps efface them 
at no distant period. But the character partially revealed in 
the pages of the ‘ Autobiography,’ as a problem and a lesson, 
will long retain its hold upon the students of human nature. 








Art. VII.—1. An Act to Amend the Statute Law as between 
Master and Servant. 30 & 31 Vict. cap. 141. 

2. An Act to Amend the Criminal Law relating to Violence, 
Threats, and Molestation. 34 & 35 Vict. cap. 32. 

3. The Law of Criminal Conspiracies and Agreements. By 
R. S. Wright, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. London, 
1873. 

4. Roscoe’s Digest of Criminal Evidence. New Edition. London, 
1873. 

5. The Beehive. London, 1873. 


hy is evident that the Trades’ Unionists have determined to 

strain every nerve at the next elections, and the result of the 
contest will probably diminish the uncertainty which has hitherto 
prevailed as to the extent to which they have made themselves 
masters of the votes of the working classes. Apart from the 
immediate objects of the present agitation, they are apparently 
anxious to make an impressive demonstration of their political 
strength. In 1868 the Reform Act had only just come into 
effect, and there was no time to make the necessary preparations 
for turning to account the voting power of the newly-enfranchised 
electors. The five years which have since elapsed have not, 
however, been idly spent. It has been announced by an enthu- 
siastic advocate of the Unions that there are now ‘ seven hundred 
thousand men, all enrolled and organised as exactly as a German 
army, and ready to act as one man at the word of their leaders. 
There may be an exaggeration in these figures ; and, in any case, 
the Trades’ Unionists are only a part, and a comparatively small 
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part, of the great body of the working classes. But then they 
are a compact and organised force, with a distinct policy, in the 
midst of loose masses of population, ignorant, bewildered, and 
prone to the belief that they are somehow very much ill-used by 
the classes above them ; and organisation, under such circum- 
stances, cannot fail to exercise a powerful influence. 

The Trades’ Unionists also enjoy the advantage of having a 
plausible and popular cry. They have resolved to attack certain 
laws which interfere with the peculiar methods by which they are 
in the habit of enforcing the discipline of their societies ; and it 
has been found to be very easy to misrepresent these laws so as to 
produce an impression that one kind of justice is measured out 
to the rich and another and more cruel kind of justice to the 
poor. It is said to be very unfair that a working-man should be 
sent to prison for a breach of contract, while his employer, for 
the same offence, would only have to pay what to him would be a 
trifling and insignificant sum. And statistics are quoted to 
show that, in point of fact, the law operates unjustly in this 
respect, and that, while working-men have been imprisoned 
for breach of contract, there is no case in which an employer has 
been subjected to a similar punishment for any such offence. 
In a certain sense these assertions are true. A fine is imposed 
for an ordinary breach of contract whether on the part of em- 
ployer or employed; the employer is able to pay the fine, but 
occasionally a workman cannot do so, and is therefore imprisoned. 
The question, however, is whether a working-man who commits 
an offence, and who has no money to pay a fine or compensation 
for the injury he has done, should be allowed to get off scot-free, 
The ordinary course of law points in an opposite direction. 
Again, it is true that for molestation and intimidation working- 
men have been imprisoned, while employers appear to have 
escaped punishment. But the reason why no employer has 
been imprisoned is simply that no employer has been con- 
victed, and no employer has been convicted because none have 
been prosecuted. ‘There is something,’ says Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, ‘refreshing in the thought of a pair of manu- 
facturers or squires in the Commission giving a neighbour 
three months in gaol for a harsh act done in a fit of 
temper.’ The suggestion here is of course that employers are 
improperly acquitted ; but magistrates cannot punish offenders 
who are not brought before them. Again, Mr. Harrison com- 
plains that ‘ the great firms and associated masters who concerted 
in violating the Truck Act were never sent to gaol for twelve 
months on a charge of conspiracy ;’ but he forgets to mention 
that no attempt was made to prosecute them. The Trades 
Unions 
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Unions are exceedingly powerful «and active bodies, with 
abundant funds at their disposal, and, if they have not taken 
proceedings against employers for illegal acts, it may be pre- 
sumed that it is only because they have been unable to discover 
any acts which would justify a prosecution. Lord Aberdare, 
when at the Home Office, laid down the proper principle to be 
observed in legislation. The question, he said, is not whether 
one class suffers more than another under a certain law, but 
‘whether the offences against which the law is directed are the 
proper subjects of punishment; if they are, the circumstance 
that they are committed only by one particular class of men in 
the State is not a just or sufficient reason for exempting the 
offenders from due punishment.’ The agitators, however, find 
it convenient to forget that the object of the law is the pro- 
tection of the public by the prevention of crime, and assume 
that no offence ought to be punished unless all classes are in 
the habit of committing it to such an extent that they are likely 
to be sent to prison in pretty much the same proportions. 

This agitation has perhaps scarcely received the attention 
which it deserves; and there are possibly many persons who 
have been misled by the unscrupulous misrepresentations and 
plausible sophistries of the Trades’ Unionist advocates, and who 
have failed to perceive the practical consequences of such a 
change in the law as is now proposed. What is demanded is, 
in effect, nothing less than the repeal of the whole body 
of law by which a dangerous and encroaching despotism is at 
present held imperfectly in check; and the consequence of 
granting this concession would necessarily be to strengthen and 
encourage the Unions in their attacks on industrial and social 
freedom. 

In order to understand distinctly the full bearings of this 
agitation, it is necessary to go back a little, and to observe the 
course of recent legislation with regard to the questions at issue. 
In 1866 a Select Committee of the House of Commons inquired 
into the operation of the Master and Servant Act. Mr. Glen 
Mr. Macdonald, of the Miners’ Association, and other witnesses 
representing Trades’ Unions, were examined, and led the Com- 
mittee to believe that they would be satisfied if an ordinary 
breach of contract were treated asa civil injury, to be met by the 
payment of a fine or compensation. A question was raised as to 
what should be done with men who could not pay, and the 
answer was that there would be no objection to imprisonment in 
such a case. Accordingly the Master and Servant Act was, on 
the report of the Committee, modified in this sense in the 


following year. 
In 
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In the same year (1867) a Royal Commission was ay erie 
to inquire into the organisation and rules of Trades’ Unions. 
and other associations; and this Commission, after taking 
a voluminous mass of evidence (a large proportion of the 
witnesses being officials or members of Trades’ Unions), re- 
ported in 1869. Unfortunately blue-books are little read, and are 
soon forgotten. There are probably not many persons who have 
gone through the eleven volumes which were published by the 
Commissioners, and which present an extremely interesting and 
instructive picture of the complex organisation and relationships 
of the industrial system. The result of the Commissioners’ 
Report was that Trades’ Unions were relieved from various dis- 
abilities under which they had previously laboured in conse- 
quence of the operation of the old principle of ‘restraint of 
trade.’ It has been hastily assumed that this concession was 
tantamount to an acknowledgment that these combinations were 
established on sound economic principles, and that the objects 
which they served were, from a public point of view, of a useful 
and beneficial character. Any one who will take the trouble to 
turn to the Commissioners’ Report will see how very far this is 
from the truth. 

There is the widest possible difference between saying that 
Trades’ Unions and strikes are good things in themselves and 
saying that, whether good or bad, they are entitled to legal 
toleration. And it was only the second of these propositions 
which the Commissioners: affirmed. They laid down the rule 
that the ‘law should recognise the right in the labourer to 
dispose of his labour, the capitalist of his capital, and the 
employer of his productive powers, in whatever manner each of 
them, acting either individually or in association with others, 
may deem for his own interest ; and that without reference to the 
question whether he is acting wisely for his own interest and 
advantageously to the public, or the contrary.’ ‘The interest of 
the public,’ they added, ‘ will be best consulted by allowing each 
of these parties to do what he thinks best for himself, without 
Surther interference of the law than may be necessary to protect the 
rights of others.’ On this ground they recommended that the 
law relating to voluntary combinations for the disposal of labour 
or capital should be relaxed, so that no combination should be 
deemed unlawful by reason only that its operation would 
be in restraint of trade; but at the same time they deemed it 
‘of the highest moment that the law, so far as it aims at re- 
pressing all coercion of the will of others in the disposal of their 
labour or capital, should be in no degree relaxed.’ The Criminal 
Law Amendment Act was passed in accordance with these re- 
commendations, 
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commendations, and for the moment the Trades’ Unionists pro- 
fessed to be satisfied. A sense of the power which they have 
since acquired from the reduction of the franchise has now, 
however, stimulated them to make further demands. They 
have obtained freedom of combination among themselves. 
They now claim freedom of coercion in regard to others. The 
whole object of the present agitation is practically to obtain 
the abolition of those securities for the protection of freedom in 
the disposal of labour and capital to which the Commissioners 
attached such grave importance. 

The demands of the Trades’ Unionists may be thus summed up. 
They ask for the repeal of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
except in so far as it legalises Trades’ Unions and strikes; 
the repeal of all criminal penalties for breach of contract ; and 
the special exemption of working-men from the operation of the 
general law of conspiracy. We will examine these demands in 
detail, and try to explain what they really amount to. 

First, then, there is the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
(34 & 35 Vict. c. 32). This Act provides that ‘ No person 
shall be liable to any punishment for doing or conspiring to 
do any act on the ground that such act restrains or tends to 
restrain the free course of trade’—and so far the Trades’ 
Unionists of course approve of it; but it goes on to make an 
exception—‘ unless such act is one of the acts’ specified in the 
statute, and ‘ is done with the object of coercing’ in various ways 
which are defined. It is this necessary and reasonable exemption 
from the general rule which is denounced by the Trades’ 
Unionists. There has been so much misrepresentation on the 
subject that it may be worth while to give the definitions of the 
prohibited acts and of coercion. The prohibited acts of coercion 
are three :— 

0 To use violence to any person or any property. 

2) To threaten or intimidate any person in such a manner 
as would justify a justice of the peace, on complaint made to 
him, to bind over the person so threatening or intimidating to 
keep the peace. 

(3) To molest or obstruct any person in the manner defined 
by this section. 

Coercion in any of these forms is unlawful where it is with 
a view to coerce any person— 

(1) Being a master, to dismiss or to cease to employ any 
workman ; or being a workman, to quit any employment, or to 
return work before it is finished. 

(2) Being a master, not to offer, or being a workman, not to 
accept, any employment or work. 

(3) Being 
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(3) Being a master or workman, to belong or not to belong to’ 
any temporary or permanent association or combination. 

(4) Being a master or workman, to pay any fine or senaing 
enforced by any temporary or permanent association or com- 
bination. 

(5) Being a master, to alter the mode of carrying on his 
business or the number and description of any persons employed 
by him. 

"The. Act then goes on to say that a person shall, for the pur- 
poses of this Act, be deemed to molest or obstruct another 
person in any of the following cases :— 

(1) If he persistently follow such person from place to 

place. 

(2) If he hide any tools, clothes, or other property owned or 
used by such person, or deprive him of or hinder him in the use 
thereof. 

(3) If he watch or beset the house or other place where such 
person resides, or works, or carries on business, or happens to 
be, or the approach to such house or place, or if with two or 
more other persons he follow such person in a disorderly manner 
in or through any street or road. 

‘It would be idle to deny that this Act is levelled at certain 
notorious practices of the Trades’ Unions ; but it will be observed 
that the Trades’ Unions are not mentioned in any way, and that 
the law applies indiscriminately to all persons, whether em- 
ployers or employed, who may commit the specified offences. 

The objections which are raised to this Act are that the 
offences are not defined in a sufficiently explicit manner, and 
that the justices* who administer the law are prejudiced against 
working-men and do not treat them fairly. The second of these 
objections would seem to imply that what is wanted is the sub- 
stitution of stipendiary magistrates for justices; but it appears 
that the ‘Frades’ Unionists equally distrust the capacity or 
willingness of all courts of law, superior and inferior, to do 
justice tothem. The war is not merely with justices, but with the 
whole judicial body from the Lord Chancellor and Chief Justice 
downwards. The Trades’ Unionists imagine that they would 
be happier in a world where there were no judges and no law. 
They would prefer to be a law unto themselves. The objection 
that the definitions of offences in the statute are not very de- 
finite is more to the purpose. It is true that Gey are not very 





* It should be mentioned that it is _ ly venlies in the Act that a 
person who is a master, or a father, son, or brother of a master, in the particular 








trade in connection with which a charge has arisen, shall not act as a magistrate 
in hearing the charge. 
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definite, but they are probably as definite as they can be made ; 
and as far as we are aware, the Trades’ Unionists have not sug- 
gested any form of words which would be an improvement. 
What they ask is that in consideration of the hopelessness of 
attempting to define violence, intimidation, and coercion, the 
Act should be altogether abolished. It is necessary to remember 
that a certain degree of vagueness can hardly be avoided in 
legal definitions. It is impossible in all cases to put down in 
words an exact and complete account of all the different things 
which may come within a certain general description. Some- 
thing must be left to the discretion of the court. Murder, it might 
be supposed, would be a much simpler thing to define than 
molestation or coercion ; but a number of learned persons a few 
years ago sat down to the task of defining the different degrees 
of murder with very small success. Again, there is electoral 
intimidation. Nobody can say positively in every case what 
might or might not be held to be intimidation. The recent 
trial of Irish priests and prelates for interfering at an election 
shows the difficulty of stating in precise language the exact 
point at which lawful argument and persuasion pass into spiritual 
intimidation such as the law will punish.. In short, the objection 
of vagueness applies more or less to almost every offence in the 
statute-book ; and it may even be doubted whether it is altogether 
desirable that the law should invariably be laid down in such a 
manner that, with a little care and cunning, it may be broken in 
spirit with impunity. The object of the law is to keep people 
as far off from criminality as possible, not to tempt them to 
nice balancing on the edge of it. 

Substantially, as the law stands, all that is made liable to 
punishment is coercion by violent interference with person or 
property. This violence usually takes the form of ‘ rattening’ 
or ‘ picketing ’—familiar phrases, which can scarcely require ex- 
planation. ‘ Rattening ’—that is, the abstraction of a workman’s 
tools so as to prevent him from working for his livelihood 
until he has obeyed the arbitrary orders of the Union—has been 
described by a Unionist apologist as a form of distraint for 
rent ; and it is still a familiar instrument of discipline in certain 
trades. Here, for example, is a recent case at Sheffield :-— 


‘The works of Messrs. G. Wolstenholme and Co., 26, Wellington 
Street, Sheffield, have been broken into, and four valuable driving 
bands cut. Two hundred workmen haye thus been thrown out of 
employment during the necessary time for repairs.’ 


‘Picketing,’ which consists in posting members of the Union 
at the approaches of the works struck against, or at the ete” 
o 
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of workmen who are working in defiance of the Union, has also 
been defended on the ground that it is only a means of commu- 
nicating information in regard to the objects of the strike. 
On this point the Trades’ Unions Commissioners obtained abun- 
dant evidence to show that non-Unionist workmen were, through 
the agency of the pickets, subjected to molestation, intimidation, 
and other modes of undue influence. If the only object were to 
disseminate information, that might of course be done by a single 
picket silently distributing handbills, which would be innocent, 
unless they contained threats of violence. That intimidation is 
intended is shown by the desire of the Unionists to be allowed to 
employ men in groups, and to have the right of accosting and 
arguing with men who do not wish to be spoken to. <A great 
outcry was lately made because six tailors at Perth were sent to 
prison for ‘looking at a man.’ What happened was that they 
took it in turns to stand before the window of a workshop where 
a non-Unionist workman was employed, and to stare at him. 
In another case it was said that a picket had been punished for 
‘ only just speaking to a man,’ but the words spoken implied a 
threat of murder. There is, in fact, no room for doubt that 
rattening and picketing are practised by the Unions as part of 
the general system of terrorism by which they seek to enforce 
their authority ; and it does not require much reflection to under- 
stand what would be the natural consequences of relaxing the 
law by which these offences are held in check. 

The advocates of the Unions always assume that they have a 
right to protest against any reference to the unpleasant disclo- 
sures of the Sheffield Commission. They argue that this is an 
old story now, and that it is malicious to rake up past offences of 
an exceptional character. It may be admitted that Broadhead 
was in some respects an exceptional person, and that the 
atrocities for which he was responsible went beyond the ordinary 
range of Trade Union outrages. The story, however, is not by 
any means an old one. It is only six or seven years since, with 
the connivance of the rest of the Sheffield Unionists, Broadhead 
was in the full swing of his murderous career; and it must not 
be forgotten that the Saw-Grinders’ Society, after full delibera- 
tion, refused to expel Broadhead even after he had confessed his 
crimes, on the ground that what he had done ought not to be 
considered criminal, but arose from the want of properly regu- 
lated tribunals for binding workmen to what was ‘honourable, 
just, and good.’ The meaning of this is plainly that assassina- 
tion is justified as a means of compelling non-Unionists and 
employers to submit to the decrees of the Unions when the 
State does not undertake this duty on their behalf. There is 
no 
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no reason to suppose that the Unionists have ceased to adhere 
to this principle, and it is known that their objects are still 
substantially the same as those which Broadhead had in view. 
At one of the recent mass meetings against the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, one of the speakers said :— 


‘The “rats” ’—i.e. non-Unionists—‘ could not be driven out by 
fair means. Therefore it was perfectly legitimate for men to unite 
together ; and if fair means would not compel the “rats” to leave 
their prey, then strangle them.’ 


The Unionists have obtained legal authority over their own 
members, and they now claim lega! authority over the rest of 
the community.* It should be remembered that the equally 
horrible outrages which were exposed by the Assistant Com- 
missioners who made inquiries in the Manchester district are 
stated to have been ‘ all of them instigated and sanctioned by the 
several Unions in the districts in which they were respectively 
committed ; they were all deliberately planned and executed in 
furtherance of a system which had for its object the subjection of 
both masters and men to the rules of the Union, and the destruction 
of freedom of labour. It may be true that Unionists are no 
longer in the habit of perpetrating the worst of the outrages 
which were formerly committed at Sheffield and in parts of 
Lancashire; but the spirit which prompted these outrages is 
still at work. The Unionists are more cautious in their choice 
of weapons, but they still uphold the principle upon which the 
outrages were committed—the principle that Trades’ Unions 
have a right to exercise a coercive authority not only over those 
persons who choose to belong to them, but over all persons 
connected with a particular trade or district ; and the object of 
the present agitation is to facilitate the exercise of this authority 
by removing the criminal penalties which are at present attached 
to various forms of violence. 

Next there is the Master and Servant Act. This Act was 
passed in 1867, on the recommendation of a Select Committee 





* A few passages from Broadhead’s confessions will show the grounds on which 
he acted. (1.) He hired Dennis Clarke to blow 7 Helliwell for being brought 
into the trade contrary to rule. ‘* We expected if he was admitted a member we 
should have him on the box’—that is, entitled to relief—‘and it was to drive 
him from the trade that he was blown up.’ (2.) He hired Crookes to lame Helli- 
well to prevent his working. (3.) He caused Elisha Parker’s horse to be ham- 
strung, and hired a man to shoot him. Price £20 to£30. Parker had resisted the 
Union. (4.) He hired some one to blow up the boilers of Firth and Son (price 
£5), for employing non-Unionists. (5.) He awe Crookes for throwing a canister 
of gunpowder down the chimney of Samuel ter’s house, because Baxter had 
‘held himself aloof from the trade” (6.) He employed Crookes to blow up Holds- 
worth by putting powder in his cellar, for employing non-Society men, &c. &e. c 
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of the House of Commons, and was expressly framed to meet 
the views of the Unionist leaders. The principal complaint 
against the then existing state of the law was that the ser- 
vant was placed at a disadvantage as compared with his master, 
inasmuch as a simple breach of contract on the part of a work- 
man was made a criminal offence, while breaches of contract 
by employers were left to the civil law. The language of the 
new Act was, therefore, scrupulously chosen, so that employers 
and employed—the old-fashioned words, master and servant, 
were discarded as possibly invidious—should be placed through- 
out on a footing of absolute equality. It was provided that a 
simple breach of contract, on either side should be treated as the 
subject of a civil remedy. The 4th and 9th sections enact 
in substance that wherever the employer or the employed 
neglects or refuses to fulfil any contract of service, or wherever any 
dispute arises as to the rights or liabilities of either of the 
parties, or touching any misusage, misdemeanour, misconduct, 
ill-treatment, or injury to the person or property of either of the 
parties, the party aggrieved may lay an information, upon 
the hearing of which the magistrate—it may be a police 
magistrate or two justices—may either direct the fulfilment of 
the contract or annul it, awarding such compensation as appears 
to be required, or, where compensation cannot be assessed or 
will not meet the circumstances of the case, he may impose a 
fine up to 207. If, however, the party complained against cannot 
pay the compensation or fine, as the case may be, or find security 
for doing so, he may be committed to prison for not more than 
three months. By the 14th section, the magistrate may inflict a 
maximum of three months’ imprisonment as a punishment for 
aggravated breach of contract—that is to say, where the mis- 
conduct complained of, or the injury inflicted on the person or 
property of the complainant, has been of an aggravated character, 
and has not arisen in the bond fide exercise of a legal right 
existing or reasonably supposed to exist, and where pecuniary 
compensation will not meet the circumstances of the case. 

The general effect of the statute may be said to be that a simple 
breach of contract is treated as a civil matter, and that it is only 
an aggravated breach of contract which is punished as a crime. 
It is true, no doubt, that under the first part of the Act imprison- 
ment follows unless the decree of the court is satisfied ; but this 
is in strict accordance with the procedure of all courts of law. 
As Sir George Jessel remarked, ‘it is a delusion to use the 
words civil and criminal in this connection; it has always been 
the custom in this country that every civil contract should be 
enforced by imprisonment in the last resort.’ If a man is 
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ordered to do a thing by the Court of Chancery, and disobeys 
the order, he is sent to prison. If the Court of Queen’s Bench 
issues a mandamus, and the person to whom it is addressed fails 
to comply with it, he is attached. And it is the same with 
other courts. In this respect the Master and Servant Act merely 
gives to justices and magistrates powers similar to those which 
are already exercised by the judges of the superior courts. It 
would obviously be a farce to authorise a court to give orders 
without at the same time furnishing it with the means of 
enforcing obedience to its commands. In the case of a breach 
of contract, the person who is at fault has done something for 
which he is bound to make amends, and if he cannot pay in 
purse, it is natural that he should suffer in person. Damages 
are the appropriate remedy for a private injury, but it has always 
been the rule that in cases where there is no adequate civil 
remedy criminal punishment should be inflicted. 

It has been suggested that a breach of contract by a workman 
should be left to be redressed, like any other breach of contract, by 
an action for damages or a suit for specific performance. Those 
who make this proposal must surely have been laughing when 
they made it. It is clear that a remedy of this kind would be no 
remedy at all. Before proceedings could be taken against work- 
men who had suddenly deserted their employment, they would 
be scattered in all directions, and those who might be found 
would probably be unable to pay either compensation or a fine. 
If there were no power, under such circumstances, to imprison 
offenders who could not pay, they would be enabled to go off in 
triumph, snapping their fingers in the faces of their victims.* 
Besides, there would be an obvious inequality between the 
employed and the employer. A workman would always be able 
to obtain any wages or compensation that might be due to him 
from his employer, because the latter would have a fixed residence 
and place of business, and could always be got at, while the 
employer would be left with a mere mockery of redress against 
the workman. Yet the chances are that the loss inflicted by 
the workman on his employer would be considerably greater 
than that inflicted by the employer on the workman. What a 
workman loses by being improperly dismissed is seldom more 
than a week’s wages ; but a breach of contract by a workman, espe- 
cially if acting in concert with others, at a critical moment may 
involve a loss of thousands of pon and perhaps even the ruin 





* The more cautious advocates of the Unions mtsiaiie hesitate to demand in 
naked terms the total abolition of imprisonment as a substitute for a payment of 
money ; but the general result of their proposals would practically come to pretty 
much the same thing. f 
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of his employer. Take the case of a colliery, for instance. It might 
be in the power of a few men to stop the whole working of the 
colliery and throw the other men out of employment. A single 
man might perhaps be able to flood a mine. And what remedy 
for such an offence, committed with a criminal intention, could 
be obtained by civil process? Nor must it be overlooked that 
workmen in this respect require protection against other work- 
men. At the National Conference of Miners in Glasgow, in 
May last, the question was discussed, and one of the delegates 
spoke very strongly against meddling with the law. ‘ There 
was, he said, ‘amongst them a class of men who required some 
compulsion, and he held that in dealing with such people the 
Act did not go an inch too far.’ It might almost be imagined 
from the language which is sometimes used that there was some 
extraordinary difficulty in keeping contracts of service ; and that 
it was too much to expect from working-men fidelity to engage- 
ments which they had voluntarily entered into. It is obvious 
that in most cases a workman need not break a contract unless 
he chooses, and if he has a valid excuse, such as sickness, that 
is a sufficient defence. 

The majority of cases under the Master and Servant Act are 
simple breaches of contract, and are dealt with under the first 
part of the Act. The party against whom a decision is given is 
ordered to pay a certain sum of money, and it is only in the 
event of his being unable to pay or to find security for paying 
that he is liable to be sent to prison. The power of inflicting 
three months’ imprisonment without the option of a fine is con- 
fined to cases of aggravated injury or misconduct where pecuniary 
compensation will not meet the circumstances of the case ; and 
it is seldom resorted to. The ground on which the Trades’ 
Unionists object to this section is that it is invidious in placing 
contracts of service on a different footing from other contracts. 
It should be observed, however, that, in the first place, the Act is 
directed against employers as well as against the employed ; and 
that, in the second place, there is a great deal of equally in- 
vidious legislation in regard to other classes. Publicans, for 
example, are treated in a very different way from other classes of 
tradesmen ; the owners of mines and factories are placed under 
restrictions and penalties in managing their works ; and ship- 
owners have lately been brought under the criminal law. The 
question which has to be determined in all these cases is, not 
whether the legislation is agreeable to the classes affected by it, but 
whether it is necessary on public grounds. In the present instance, 
there is reason for believing that aggravated breach of contracts 
of service is an offence which particularly requires to be kept * 
chec 
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check. It is one of the principal weapons of the Trades’ Unionists 
in coercing their employers and fellow-workmen ; and if the option 
of a fine were invariably allowed, the offence could practically 
be committed with impunity, since the fine would be paid out of 
the funds of the Union. If it can be shown that there are other 
cases of breach of contract which require to be brought within 
the range of criminal penalties, that may be a very good reason 
for extending the application of the principle accordingly ; but it 
is a very bad reason for discarding it altogether. It is necessary 
to remember that the great object of the law is to keep society 
in order with as little pressure as possible, and consequently 
civil process is invariably preferred to criminal prosecution 
when it is found to answer the purpose. No doubt other 
contracts besides contracts of service are sometimes broken, but 
in those cases, as a rule, civil remedies are sufficient to secure 
redress to the injured persons. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison is one of the ablest and most eloquent 
advocates of Trades’ Unionist principles, and it is instructive 
to observe how he deals with this question. He puts two cases 
side by side. A manufacturer has agreed with a rich neigh- 
bour to buy extensive new premises. He makes fifty contracts, 
all dependent on the work being ready by a certain day, and 
engages a thousand extra hands. A rival in trade steps in, 
induces the neighbour to break the contract, and leaves the 
unfortunate manufacturer in the lurch. The manufacturer goes 
to law, but litigation may be protracted for years; and Mr. 
Harrison draws a pathetic picture of the wicked rich man 
dragging his victim from court to court, and finally, by dis- 
covering some screw loose in his case, defeating him with costs. 
In its way this is a very pretty bit of fiction, but when it is 
analysed it comes to this, that a rich man has a certain advantage 
over a poor man in going to law, and that a suitor with a screw 
loose in his case is very likely to be defeated. Nobody supposes 
that litigation invariably results in a verdict for the person who 
really deserves it; yet it is generally supposed to be a not un- 
satisfactory method of settling disputes. As a rule, persons who 
suffer from breach of contract of the kind suggested rarely fail to 
obtain damages. Mr. Harrison’s companion picture is that of a 
workman who has left his work. ‘He may have had a tempting 
offer of higher wages; he may have had a dispute with the 
foreman ; he may have a wife dying at home.’ Various other 
excuses are suggested, but Mr. Harrison assumes that nothing 
the man can say in excuse or extenuation will be listened to by the 
Bench, and that he will be sentenced to the full term of imprison- 
ment for an aggravated breach of contract. This is a fancy — 
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of an extreme, and, we may almost say, impossible, case. There 
could hardly be a more conclusive proof of the weakness of an 
argument against an existing law than the fact that it cannot be 
sustained without assuming that justice, whether in a superjor 
or inferior court, must necessarily be administered unjustly. 

We now come to the question of the law of conspiracy. 
There is considerable doubt as to various points connected with 
the law, but on one point all authorities are agreed, and that is 
that it is a crime to combine in order to commit an act which 
is criminal in its end or means. It was under this rule that 
the ringleaders of the gas-stokers who conspired to plunge 
London suddenly into darkness by quitting their employment 
without notice were convicted and sentenced. The sentence 
passed on the men was severe—too severe, as many persons 
thought—and it was commuted by the Government. In any 
case the severity of the sentence is a separate question from 
that of the justice of the conviction, and the ground of the 
conviction cannot be impugned. It is a crime to commit an 
aggravated breach of contract, and if ever there was an aggravated 
breach of contract it was that committed by the gas-stokers. 
Consequently the combination to commit this crime was un- 
questionably a criminal conspiracy. Mr. Justice Brett, it is 
true, in his summing up made some remarks, which were either 
loosely expressed or imperfectly reported, as to what constitutes 
criminal coercion in industrial relations ; but these remarks had 
no effect, as the jury based their verdict exclusively on the 
breach of contract. This passage has been taken hold of, how- 
ever, as a reason for denouncing the whole law of conspiracy as 
it relates to offences committed by the working classes. There 
can be no doubt that on some points the law of conspiracy is 
exceedingly vague, and is capable of startling applications. It 
leaves a large amount of discretion to the Judges, and it has 
been said, not without truth, that plausible reasons might be 
found for declaring it to be a crime to combine to do almost 
anything which the Judges chose to regard as morally wrong, or 
politically or socially dangerous. Similar remarks might, how- 
ever, be made in regard to other branches of the law. It has not 
hitherto been found to be possible to avoid giving the Judges a 
very wide range of discretion in interpreting the principles of 
the Common Law as well as the clauses of Acts of Parliament. 
As Mr. Fitzjames Stephen has pointed out, the power which 
the vagueness of the law of conspiracy puts into the hands of the 
Judges is something like the power which the vagueness of 
the law of libel puts into the hands of juries. Practically a 
libel is almost anything which a jury, under the direction of a 
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Judge, chooses to consider a libel ; and the same may be said of 
political intimidation and many other offences. 

It cannot be said that the law of conspiracy is an unreasonable 
Jaw as long as it is discreetly applied ; and it would seem that, 
looking to the past, the Judges may be trusted to apply it dis- 
creetly. No doubt it might be abused, just as other laws might be, 
but it does not appear that, in point of fact, it has been, or is likely 
to be, abused. Take, for example, the ruling of the Judges in 
O’Connell’s case. Chief Justice Tindal laid it down that ‘an 
agreement to diminish the confidence of Her Majesty’s subjects 
in Ireland, in the general administration of the law therein, 
was a criminal conspiracy.’ Lord Campbell held that ‘any 
person who deliberately attempts to promote feelings of ill-will 
and hostility between different classes of Her Majesty’s subjects 
—to make the English be hated by the Irish, or the Irish by the 
English—is guilty of a most culpable proceeding, and that if 
several combine to do so, they commit a misdemeanour for 
which they can be indicted and punished.’ There can be no 
doubt that this is as good law now as it was thirty years ago, and 
that, as far as words go, it might be made to cover a good 
many things which are being said and done at this moment. 
Yet nobody would think of proceeding against any of the 
Home-Rule agitators on this ground, nor is there any reason 
to suppose that any court of law would countenance such 
proceedings. The use of such a law is properly reserved for a 
time of great public danger. The prosecution of O'Connell 
unquestionably nipped in the bud an agitation which might 
have ended in civil war. In the same way, as has been remarked, 
the power of impeachment has been valuable in many cases—in 
that of Warren Hastings, for example—though it is difficult to 
say what constitutes such a ‘high crime and misdemeanour’ as 
to warrant an impeachment. 

The law of conspiracy is too large a subject to be dealt with 
incidentally, and it is unnecessary for our present purpose to 
examine it in detail. The general principle of the law is that 
an unlawful act committed by a number of persons in com- 
bination is a much more serious affair than a similar act 
committed by an isolated individual, and should therefore be 
more severely punished ; and that, for the same reason, an act 
which, if done by a single person, would be only a civil injury, 
may, if done in concert, become a crime. It is further recognised 
that an agreement to commit an act which would thus be re- 
garded as criminal may be treated as if it had been accom- 
plished, since the agreement proves the intention. It seems to 
us that there is nothing unreasonable in these propositions. The 
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act of an individual has a comparatively small range. What one 
man can do by himself is not usually very much, and society 
can, to a great extent, protect itself against him without the 
help of the law. But when a number of men enter into a 
preconcerted plot, the affair assumes a graver aspect, and it 
is natural that it should be punished more severely than an 
isolated act. Yes, it is said, this may be very true as regards 
actual crimes ; but why should that which is not a crime when 
done by one man become a crime when done by two or three 
men? The answer is, because the combination makes it a public 
injury. It is one of the leading principles of English jurisprudence 
that it is well to leave people as much as possible to take care 
of themselves, that civil remedies are preferable to criminal 
penalties, and that the latter should be resorted to only in 
cases of necessity. A great many illustrations might be given 
of the effect of combination in making an act criminal. Sir 
J. Coleridge mentioned in the House of Commons a case under 
the Copyright Acts, in which the piracy of a valuable engraving 
by a number of persons was punished as a criminal con- 
spiracy, although the same offence, if committed by an individual, 
would have been met by a fine under 20/7. Adultery and seduc- 
tion are not crimes; but a conspiracy to debauch a woman is a 
crime. The sale of unwholesome food by an individual is 
punished by a fine, but a combination to sell unwholesome food 
would be indictable as a conspiracy against the public. An 
individual who issues a misleading prospectus is liable only to 
civil proceedings, but if a number of persons—as, for instance, 
a board of directors—join in the act, it acquires a criminal 
character. The Directors of Overend, Gurney, and Co. (Limited) 
were prosecuted on this ground. It is doubtful whether sending 
a false telegram is an indictable offence, but a conspiracy to 
influence the funds by such means would certainly be so. In 
the year 1814, a man named De Berenger combined with others. 
to spread at the Stock Exchange a false report of the death of 
Buonaparte, for the purpose of ‘ bulling’ the price of Stocks ; 
and the court decided that the public had an interest in the 
security of the public funds sufficient to make such a combination 
to effect a private wrong a crime. Chief Justice Erle has laid it 
down that a combination to trespass may be held to be a crime, 
although a single trespass would be liable to action only, and 
not to indictment. In a recent case, Chief Justice Cockburn 
ruled that it is not necessary, in order to constitute a conspiracy, 
that the acts agreed to be done should be criminal acts; it is 
enough if they are wrongful, 7.¢., amount to civil wrong. In 
all these cases the whole question turns on the danger to the 
public, 
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public, and on what is necessary to protect the public; and 
this distinction rests, as Mr. Stephen has remarked, on very solid 
ground, for though every wrong may not be of dangerous ten- 
dency to the public, yet every coalition to promote wrong is 
manifestly of this character. 

This rule of law is very clearly explained in Wheatley’s case 
(1761). Wheatley was charged with supplying short measure 
of malt liquors, and Lord Mansfield said :— 


‘ The offence that is indictable must be such an one as affects the 
public, As, if a man uses false weights and measures, and sells by 
them to all or to many of his customers, or uses them in the general 
course of his dealing: so, if a man deprives another under false 
tokens. For these are deceptions that common care and prudence are 
not sufficient to guard against. So, if there be a conspiracy to cheat ; 
for ordinary care and caution is no guard against this. 

Mr. Justice Wilmot gave a simi'ar opinion :— 

‘The true distinction which ought to be attended to in all cases of 
this kind, and which will solve them all, is this: That in such im- 
positions or deceits when common prudence may guard persons against 
the suffering from them the offence is not indictable, but the party is 
left to his civil remedy for the redress of the injury that has been 
done him; but when false weights and measures are used, or false 
tokens produced, or such methods taken to cheat and deceive as people 


cannot by ordinary care or prudence be guarded against, then it is an 
offence indictable.’ 


This is surely a very sound principle. It is easy to imagine 

a hard application of the law, and to say that if two men sneeze 
together in church, or two little boys slide together on the pave- 
ment, they are liable to indictment; but in point of fact no 
such cases have arisen. If, however, a number of people were 
to go to church and sneeze, by a concerted design, so as to 
create a disturbance, they might very properly be liable to a 
prosecution for conspiracy. Sneezing, even if wilful and ma- 
licious, is a trivial matter in the case of one man, but it might 
assume a different aspect when practised by many men in 
concert. In the same way, everyone has a right to hiss at the 
theatre, but a combination to hiss is criminal. In 1775 a number 
of men combined to hoot Macklin the actor off the stage. When 
he appeared, there was a cry of ‘ No play ; off, off” and a paper 
was handed up from the pit to the stage containing a demand that 
Macklin should be dismissed. The clamour was kept up for some 
time, and at last Colman, the manager, sent an actor on the stage 
with a black board, on which was chalked, ‘Macklin is dis- 
charged.’ This was held to be a criminal conspiracy ; but the 
offenders were never sentenced, Macklin having agreed, _ 
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the assent of the court, to forgive them if they took 200/.’s worth 
of tickets for his own and his daughter’s benefits. Chief Justice 
Mansfield put the matter very strongly :— 

‘To be sure, every man that is at the playhouse has a right to 
express his approbation or disapprobation, according as he chooses—- 
that is a right, an unalterable right. The gist of the crime here is 
aiming and conspiring to ruin a particular man—to hiss, if they were 
ever so pleased, let him do ever so well. They came to knock him 
down, and hiss him off the stage. They came with a black design, 
and that is the most ungenerous thing they could do.’ 


In a case arising out of the O. P. Riots in 1809, and in the 
action by Gregory, of the Satirist, against the late Duke of 
Brunswick, who, as he had been shamefully attacked by Gregory, 
thought he would take his revenge by hissing the libeller on the 
stage, similar opinions were expressed. The conduct of the 
people who joined the plot to hiss Macklin seems to bear 
a very close resemblance to the conduct of Trades’ Unionists 
who try to drive off and ruin obnoxious workmen by picketing 
and other means. It is also necessary to bear in mind that 
Trades’ Unions and similar combinations are as yet only in 
their infancy, and that for the present they are confined to trade 
objects. It is not inconceivable, however, that, as they grow in 
strength and arrogance, from the command which their organisa- 
tion gives them over the votes of the working-classes, they may 
assume the government of society in other respects. They would 
then apply their peculiar practices in new directions, and, except 
through the law of conspiracy, there might be no means of 
dealing with organised acts of oppression and tyranny of the 
most dangerous character. ‘Suppose, says Mr. Fitzjames 
Stephen, ‘that a Trades’ Union resolved to undertake business 
quite unconnected with trade objects, and that they were to 
bring their powers to bear on employers, in order to effect poli- 
tical or religious objects. Suppose that it was determined that 
a man who had made himself conspicuous as an advocate for 
some unpopular measure should be ruined in revenge for it. 
Suppose a deliberate combination to ruin an author or pro- 
fessional man ; suppose, for instance, that a body of people com- 
bined to hiss an actor wherever and whenever he appeared—a 
slight exaggeration of Leigh’s (that is Macklin’s) case—or to 
watch a man, and sue him in civil courts, whenever an excuse 
for doing so occurred. In these, and a thousand other cases 
which might be put, the law of conspiracy might interfere 
between a person singled out for persecution and his enemies.’ 

It is perhaps not without significance that the law of con- 
spiracy, which is of statutory origin, although its develop-- 
ment 
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ment belongs to the growth of the Common Law, was in the 
first instance required as a check upon the malicious combina- 
tions of a turbulent nobility. ‘Conspirators,’ says the statute 
of Edward, ‘be they that do confeder or bind themselves by 
oath, covenant, or other alliance’ to crush opponents by false 
and malicious charges or violence. The conspirators of our 
day belong to another section of society; but it is not less 
necessary that what the statute calls their ‘ malicious enterprises ’ 
should be kept in check. To tamper rashly with a law of this 
kind, and especially to bestow on a particular class of the com- 
munity an exemption from its penalties, would surely be a very 
unreasonable and dangerous proceeding. 

There are two ways of testing the value of a law. We may 
ask whether it is sound in principle, and whether it works satis- 
factorily in practice. The law of conspiracy will bear both 
these tests. The principle of the law is sound and logical; 
and though it is capable of being misapplied, it does not 
appear that in point of fact this has actually happened. If 
it has not yet happened, is it likely to happen? The Judges 
act under the influence of public opinion, and especially of 
the general opinion of their own body. It is highly impro- 
bable that a Judge would strike out a line of his own in 
antagonism to the rest of the bench ; and when all the Judges are 
of the same way of thinking, they are not likely to be far wrong. 
Even, however, if any judicial error should be committed, there 
is an appeal open, on the one hand, to the Court of Criminal 
Appeal, which will set right the law, or, on the other hand, to 
the Home Secretary, who can, if he thinks proper, remit or 
commute the sentence. There can be no doubt that in some 
respects the law of conspiracy, like a great many other branches 
of the law, stands in need of more precise and scientific defi- 
nition ; but this is an operation which would have to be very 
cautiously performed, and in which the assistance of the Judges 
is indispensable. 

These, then, are the demands which are put forward by the 
Trades’ Unionists in the name of the working classes; and it is 
well to observe what they amount to when put in plain language. 
They amount in effect to this—that working-men, while entitled 
to damages against their employers for breach of contract, shall be 
at liberty to break contracts whenever they choose, subject only 
to a nominal liability for damages which they have no means of 
paying ; and that they shall be exempt from criminal punishment 
even when the breach of contract is wilful, is accompanied by 
aggravated misconduct, or aggravated injury, and is not to be met 
by mere pecuniary compensation. That working-men shall be at 
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liberty to use violence to person or property, to threaten, in- 
timidate, or molest their employers or fellow-workmen, in order 
to compel them to submit to the dictates of the Trades’ Unions. 
And that, in order more effectually to promote these objects, 
working-men shall be specially exempted from the operation of 
the general law of conspiracy. 

It is part of the tactics of the fanatics and adventurers who 
direct the proceedings of the Trades’ Unions to assume that 
any suspicion of their projects for the aggrandisement of these 
societies necessarily implies hostility to the working classes at 
large. It is known that whatever affects the interests of the 
working classes, necessarily affects the welfare of the whole 
community ; and if it could be shown that their interests would 
really be promoted by the change of law which is demanded, 
that would undoubtedly be a very strong argument in its 
favour, although even then it would be necessary to remember 
that there are other classes who are also entitled to some degree 
of sympathy and protection. But how can it be supposed 
that the working classes will gain by acquiring the power of 
committing a number of offences with impunity? Does their 
happiness consist in perfect freedom to molest and intimidate 
other people? Is their material comfort likely to be increased by 
an unlimited right to break contracts? Is criminal conspiracy 
their normal state? It does not require much reflection to see that 
the working classes would be the worst sufferers from the kind 
of legislation which they are now supposed to be demanding. 
The repeal of the penal consequences of breach of contract, 
intimidation, and conspiracy would naturally be regarded as a 
justification of those offences, and would encourage working 
men to commit them. But if contracts were constantly being 
broken, contracts would cease to be made; less business would 
be done; the profits of business would be reduced; and wages 
would fall. Employers would suffer, but working men would 
suffer infinitely more. It is possible that employers might be 
able to devise various remedies for this state of things, as, for 
insta@ice, by working with a small staff of picked men who could 
be trusted not to strike, by getting men into their power by ad- 
vance notes, by exacting the deposft of money or tools as a 
security for the fulfilment of an engagement, or, by substituting 
machinery for men. Mr. Nasmyth, it will be remembered, 
stated before the Trades’ Union Commission, that by the intro- 
duction of self-acting tools he reduced the number of men in his 
employment by fully one-half. There is also another question 
to which Professor Fawcett has just directed attention, and which 
working-men would do well to consider ; and that is the export of 
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capital. There is no constraint on capitalists to keep their money 
in a business which appears to them unprofitable ; and they have 
all the world before them for their investments. The effect of 
pushing up wages to a certain point would therefore be simply 
to drive so much capital into other countries. This would 
scarcely be a gain to British workmen. But in the political 
economy of the Unions water always runs up-hill and never finds 
its level. It is impossible that their efforts can permanently 
counteract the operation of irresistible laws ; but they may inflict 
grievous injury on British industry. 

As it is, the employers have been driven to form a compact 
alliance, which includes many of the great firms in the country, 
and which will be a very formidable body for the Trades’ Unions 
to encounter. A conflict of this kind, if carried to extremities, 
is on every ground to be deprecated, but it is the Unionists who 
are forcing it on. It is stated that the National Federation of 
Employers is to be purely defensive, and that its object is to 
diffuse accurate information on industrial questions, and to watch 
over legislative proposals on such subjects. The proceedings of 
the Trades’ Unions have rendered inevitable the establishment 
of associations of employers in almost every trade, and the 
Federation appears to be, for the most part, only an amalgamation 
of existing societies. A combination of this character must of 
course be judged by its acts rather than by its professions ; but 
in the meantime it cannot be denied that its existence is justi- 
fied by the provocation which employers have received, and that 
there is useful work for it to do. It is natural that formal re- 
sistance should be offered to the insincere flattery of the working- 
man which has been encouraged by the reduction of the franchise, 
and to the sycophantish cant in which he is assumed to be the sole 
creator of the wealth and greatness of the country. The organi- 
sation of falsehood and imposture with which the professional 
agents of the Unions seek to cover their mischievous designs 
requires to be exposed; and the public will be grateful for 
authentic information as to the actual working of the legislation 
which is now attacked. The chief danger of the Federation is 
perhaps lest it should allow itself to be compromised in any 
way by professional agitators on its own side, or misled into 
imitating any of the vices of the organisation to which it is 
opposed. It is possible that on reflection employers may 
come to the conclusion that any statements which they may 
desire to make will receive the most respectful attention when 
published under their own names and on their own responsi- 
bility, and that their personal influence on the side of social order 
and political jntelligence may be more effectually exercised as 
citizens than as members of a class association. it 
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It is a remarkable coincidence that Mr. Lowe, who in 1866. 
pointed out the probable consequences of investing the working 
classes with paramount political authority, should now be the 
Minister who will primarily have to answer the demands of the 
Unionists. The object of their proceedings was, he said,. 
obvious :— 


‘It is to enclose as many men as can be got into these Societies, and 
then to apply to them the strictest democratic principle, and that is to- 
make war against all superiority, to keep down skill, industry, and 
capacity, and make them the slaves of clumsiness, idleness, and 
ignorance .... Add to this—what does not appear in any of the 
rules and regulations, but what we know well—the system of 
terrorism that lurks behind these Trades’ Unions, and makes the 
lives of the “knobsticks” and “black sheep” miserable till they 
are driven into them. And then look at this tremendous machinery, if 
you only arm it with the one thing it wants—the Parliamentary vote !’ 

The question now is, whether Mr. Lowe will make this 
‘tremendous machinery ’ still more formidable by giving it 
what it now demands—the relaxation of the whole body of 
law which restrains and moderates its terrorism and oppression. 
Working-men at present enjoy perfect freedom of contract and 
combination up to the point at which they assume the right to 
coerce other people by repudiating contracts, or by resorting to 
violent molestation, or intimidation. Trade Unionists now 
ask to be relieved from the laws which embarrass their enter- 
prises of coercion. What they seek is not freedom, but privi-: 
lege ; and if this is granted the effect will, of course, be greatly 
to strengthen the hold of the Unions on the working classes, 
who will then be helpless in their grasp. The next step will 
naturally be a demand for legislation for the purpose of giving 
effect to Unionist projects of social reform. A law for shorten- 
ing the hours of labour has already been proposed ; and other 
measures would quickly follow for artificially limiting the supply 
of labour by similar means. ‘There is no compulsion on working- 
men to enter into any contract unless they choose; but when 
they have voluntarily entered into a contract they should be made’ 
to adhere to it, or to suffer in some way for their misconduct. 
And, having power to contract freely themselves, they must 
allow equal freedom to others. It is impossible to imagine 
a more fatal blow at personal liberty and social order than 
would be involved in a surrender to the present agitation, the 
object of which is simply to increase the arbitrary authority of 
the Trades’ Unions in order that they may be enabled to extend 
and consolidate their despotism over the community. 
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Art. VIII.—Lettres a une Inconnue. Par Prosper Mérimée, de 
Académie Francaise. Précédées d’une Etude sur Mérimée, 


par H. Taine. Paris, 1874. 


O literary event since the war has excited anything like such 
a sensation in Paris as the publication of the Lettres @ une 
Inconnue. Even politics became a secondary consideration for 
the hour, and academicians or deputies of opposite parties might 
be seen eagerly accosting each other in the Chamber or the street 
to inquire who this fascinating and perplexing ‘ unknown’ could 
be. The statement in the ‘Revue des Deux Mondes’ that she- 
was an Englishwoman, moving in brilliant society, was not sup- 
ported by evidence ; and M. Blanchard, the painter, from whom 
the publisher received the manuscripts, died most provokingly at 
the very commencement of the inquiry, and made no sign. Some 
intimate friends of Mérimée, rendered incredulous by wounded 
self-love at not having being admitted to his confidence, insisted 
that there was no secret to tell; their hypothesis being that the- 
Inconnue was a myth, and the letters a romance, with which some 
petty details of actual life had been interwoven (as in ‘ Gulliver's 
Travels’ or ‘ Robinson Crusoe’) to keep up the mystification. 
But an artist like Mérimée would not have left his work in so 
unformed a state, so defaced by repetitions, or with such a want 
of proportion between the parts. With the evidence before us 
as we write, we incline to the belief that the lady was French 
by birth, and during the early years of the correspondence in 
the position of dame de compagnie or travelling companion to a 
Madame M * * de B * * * , who passes in the letters under 
the pseudonym of Lady M * * . It appears from one of them 
that she inherited a fortune in 1843 ; and she has been confidently 
identified with a respectable single lady residing in Paris, with 
two nieces, and a character for pedantry fastened on her (perhaps 
unjustly) on the strength of the Greek which (as we shall see) 
she learned from Mérimée. 

The extraordinary amount of interest taken in her is owing to 
something more than the Parisian love of scandal, gossip, or 
mystery. Prosper Mérimée belonged to that brilliant generation 
of which MM. Thiers and Guizot are the last, and he will be re- 
membered longer,than many of those by whom he was temporarily 
outshone. His character was no less remarkable than his genius ; 
and the strangely contrasted qualities that formed it will be found 
almost as well worth studying as his works. It was because he 
was an enigma when living that people are so eager to know 
everything concerning him when dead. Was his cynicism real 
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or affected? Had he, or had he not, a heart? Did he, or could 
he, love anything or anybody at any time? Was he a good or bad 
man? a happy or unhappy one? These are among the pro- 
blems raised by the letters, and which M. Taine proposes to 
solve, or assist in solving, by his acute and discriminating 
« Etude.’ 


‘I have often (it commences) met Mérimée in society. He was 
tall, upright, pale, and, with the exception of the smile, he had the 
look of an Englishman ; at least, he had that cold, distant air which 
checks all familiarity from the first. To see him was enough to feel 
in him the phlegm natural or acquired, the self-command, the will 
and the habit of being on his guard. In ceremony above all, 
his physiognomy was impassible. Even in intimacy, and when he 
related a droll anecdote, his voice remained unbroken and calm: no 
clat or élan: he told the raciest details, in appropriate terms, in the 
tone of a man who was asking for a cup of tea. Sensibility in him 
was tamed down to the point of appearing absent: not that it was: 
‘quite the contrary ; but there are thoroughbred horses so well broken 
by their master that, once well in hand, they no longer venture on 4 
gambol.,’ 


This closely corresponds with the character of Saint-Clair in 
his novel of the ‘ Vase Etrusque,’ evidently intended for his 
own :— 

‘ He (Saint-Clair) was born with a tender and loving heart; but at 
an age when we too easily receive impressions which last through life, 
his too expansive sensibility had provoked the raillery of his comrades. 
‘Thenceforward he studied to conceal the outward and visible signs of 
what he regarded as a dishonouring weakness. . . . In the world, he 
obtained the melancholy reputation of insensible and indifferent. . . . 
He had travelled a great deal, read a great deal, and only spoke of 
his travels and his readings when it was exacted of him.’ 


We have our doubts whether the original inborn bent of a 
character was ever changed in this manner: whether a warm, 
loving nature, with sympathetic yearnings, was ever effaced or 
kept under so as to impress a general conviction of insensibility. 
Nor do we think that any man can adopt a bad habit like that of 
habitually suppressing his most generous and ennobling impulses, 
without damming up or vitiating their source. He will end by 
at least partially becoming in sad earnest what he began by simu- 
lating. We have recently seen in the ‘ Autobiography of Stuart 
Mill’ to what extent both head and heart may be impaired by 
the abuse of the analytical process; and Mérimée, although he 
suffered less from it, practised it to the extent of rendering any- 
thing like a sustained illusion an impossibility. He constantly 
recalls the scene in ‘L’Homme Blasé’ (or Used-up), when the 
hero, 
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hero, about to strike, suspends the blow to feel by how many beats 
per minute the rising emotion has accelerated his pulse. ‘He 
passed through life (says M. Taine) en amateur: one can hardly 
do otherwise when one has the critical disposition: by dint of 
reversing the tapestry, one ends by seeing it habitually on the 
wrong side. In this case, instead of handsome, well-placed 
figures, we see fag-ends of thread: it is then difficult to engage, 
with abnegation and as a workman, in a common work—to 
belong even to the party which we serve, even to the school 
which we prefer, even to the science which we cultivate, even 
to the art in which we excel; if at times we descend into the 
mélée as volunteers, we more frequently hold aloof.’ 

Fortunately for the indulgence of his humour, unfortunately 
perhaps for the development of his powers, Mérimée had a small 
independent fortune and a place which exactly suited him—the 
inspectorship of historic monuments. He was elected a member 
of the Academy in 1843, and of the imperial Senate (with a 
salary of 30,000 francs) in 1853. When he first formed the 
acquaintance of his Inconnue he-was thirty-seven years of age, 
and a recognised celebrity, if not quite in the fulness of his 
fame. The precise period is fixed by-a letter, dated Paris, 
February, 1842, in which, apologising for not sending her some 
Turkish slippers, he sends a Turkish looking-glass instead. 
‘Perhaps you will like it best; for you strike me as having 
become still more coquette than in the year of grace 1840. It 
was in the month of December, and you had on stockings of 
ribbed silk: that is all I remember.’ It was quite in his way to 
be thinking, when he wrote this, of Charlotte first seen by 
Werther when she was cutting bread and butter for the children, 
or the image of Matilda Pottingen associated by Rogero with 
the— 

‘ Sweet kerchief, check’d with heavenly blue, 
Which once my love sate knotting in.’ 


It appears from frequent allusions that the lady had pretty feet 
and ankles, and prided herself on her bottines. He is also 
enthusiastic in his praise of her hands, her hair, and her ‘ splendid 
black eyes.’ 

M. Taine has culled some of the most illustrative passages for 
the purposes of his ‘Etude; but we think it best to take the 
letters as they come, and leave them to tell their own story. 
The first of the collection, written in Paris and received in 
England, begins with a reproach :-— 


‘ All is mysterious in you, and the same causes make you act in 
the diametrically opposite manner to that in which otker mortals 
would 
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would conduct themselves. You are going into the country; well— 
this is as much as to say that you will have plenty of time ; for there 
the days are long, and the want of something to do leads to the 
writing of letters. At the same time, the watchfulness and restless- 
ness of your dragon being less checked by the regular occupations of 
the town, you will have more questions to undergo when letters are 
brought to you. Moreover, in a country house the arrival of a letter 
is an event.—Not at all: you cannot write, but, on the other hand, 
you can receive no end of letters. I begin to adapt myself to your 
ways, and I am now hardly surprised at anything. For all that, 
spare me, I pray, and do not put to too hard a trial that unhappy 
disposition which I have contracted, I know not how, to approve of 
everything you do.’ 


This commencement is the keynote of the correspondence for 
many years; indeed, until all uncertainty as to the mutual 
feelings of the pair is at an end, and Mérimée is content to 
regard his fair correspondent as one who can never, under any 
circumstances, be to him more than a devoted and sympathising 
friend. The letter continues: 


‘I remember having been perhaps a little too frank in my last 
letter, in speaking to you of my character. A friend of mine, an old 
diplomate, a man of great sagacity, has often told me; “ Never speak 
evil of yourself; your friends will speak enough.” I begin to fear 
that you take literally all the evil I have said of myself. Under- 
stand that my great virtue is modesty: I carry it to excess, and I 
fear that this will injure me in your opinion. Another time, when I 
feel better inspired, I will draw up for you the nomenclature of all my 
qualities. The list will be long.’ 


Johnson gave Boswell the same advice which Mérimée re- 
ceived from his old diplomate, but based it on sounder grounds. 
Never speak ill of yourself, because, besides being exaggerated 
in repetition, it will probably be repeated as the result of de- 
tection or discovery by others, and not even your indiscreet frank- 
ness will be credited to you. 


‘I give you a hundred guesses to say where I was Saturday 
evening, what I was doing at midnight. I was on the platform of 
one of the towers of Notre Dame, and I was drinking orangeade and 
eating ices in the company of four friends and an admirable moon, 
the whole attended by a big owl who flapped his wings round us. 
Paris is really a very fine spectacle by moonlight. It resembles 
those cities in the “ Arabian Nights,” where the inhabitants had been 
enchanted during their sleep. The Parisians in general go to bed at 
midnight, fools as they are in this respect. Our party was strange 
enough : four nations were represented, each with a different manner 
of thinking. The tiresome part of it was that there were some of us 
who, in the presence of the moon and the owl, thought oe 
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obliged to affect the poetic tone and talk commonplaces. In fact, 
little by little everybody set to talking nonsense. 

‘I do not know how and by what connection of ideas this semi- 
poetic evening makes me think of another which was by no means 
poetic. I went toa ball given by some young men of my acquaint- 
ance, to which all the figurantes of the opera were invited. These 
women are mostly stupid (bétes); but I have remarked how superior 
they are in moral delicacy to the men of their class. There is only 
a single vice which separates them from other women—peverty.’ 


A man must be far gone in cynicism to hazard such a paradox, 
and the ‘unknown’ must have been singularly destitute of 
feminine dignity and self-respect could she have endured to be 
told that she was only separated from a class of women, whom he 
pronounces bétes, by poverty; she herself being little, if at all, 
elevated above them in that respect. She might have replied in 
the words of Dickens’s stage-coach driver, ruined by railroads : 
‘ Poverty, sir, is no disgrace to a man, but it’s devilish incon- 
venient. She obviously administered a sharp rebuke, although 
it failed to convince him of his want of tact and taste, for in his 
next letter he resumes the topic unabashed. 


‘ Frankness and truth rarely succeed with women: they almost 
always fail. Here are you looking on me as a Sardanapalus, because 
Ihave been t6 a ball of opera dancers. You reproach me this as a 
crime, and you reproach me as a still greater crime the singing the 
praises of the poor girls. Make them rich, I repeat, and they will 
retain only their good qualities. But the aristocracy have raised 
insurmountable barriers between the different classes of society to let 
us see how much what goes on without the barrier resembles what 
goes on within. I will tell you an opera story I heard in this so 
perverse society. 

‘In a house of the Rue St. Honoré there was a poor woman who 
never quitted a ‘small room in the garret, which she rented at three 
francs a month. She had a daughter twelve years old, very neatly 
dressed, very reserved, who never spoke to anybody. This little 
girl went out three times a week in the afternoon, and returned 
by herself at midnight. She was known to be an opera figurante. 
One day she comes dowr to the porter and asks for a lighted candle, 
which is given her. The portress, surprised at not seeing her come 
down again, repairs to her garret, finds the woman dead on her mattress, 
and the little girl busied in burning an enormous quantity of letters 
which she was taking from a very large trunk. She said: “ My 
mother died last night, and charged me to burn all her letters without 
reading them.” This child never knew the real name of her mother : 
she is now absolutely alone in the world, and without any other 
resource than playing the vultures, the monkeys, and the devils at 
the opera. 

‘The dying advice of her mother was to be viruous and remain a 

figurante. 
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figurante. She is, moreover, very virtuous, very devout, and not fond 
of telling her story. Have the goodness to say if this little girl has 
not infinitely more merit in leading the life she leads, than you have; 
you who enjoy the singular happiness of irreproachable entourage, and 
of so refined a nature that, to a certain degree for me, an entire civilisa- 
tion is resumed in it.’ 


Gracefully told as is the story, and prettily turned the compli- 
ment, the moral is dubious and the reasoning obviously at fault. 
The poverty of this little girl was rather her virtue than her vice, 
It perfected and brought out her best qualities: her patience, 
prudence, filial duty, fortitude, and faith. Nor is it by any 
means clear that, when the trying time of temptation arrived 
with advancing womanhood, she was not better fitted for resist- 
ance than she would have been, had her childhood been sur- 
rounded with all the luxuries, vanities, and frivolities of wealth. 

He goes on to say that he can only endure bad company at rare 
intervals, and from an inexhaustible curiosity for all the varieties 
of the human race. 


‘I never venture to try bad company in men. There is something 
too repugnant, especially in this country; for in Spain I have often 
had muleteers and bull-fighters for friends. I have eaten more than 
once out of a wooden bowl with people that an Englishman would 
not look at for fear of losing the respect he has for his own eyes. I 
have even drunk out of the same skin with a convict. It should be 
added, however, that there was no other skin, and one must drink 
when one is thirsty.’ 


They were in the habit of interchanging presents. After 
saying that the water-colour drawing he had promised her was 
not worthy of her acceptance, and expressing a hope that this 
would not prevent her from sending him the tapestry destined 
for him, he adds : 


‘Try to choose a safe messenger. Rule general: Never choose a 
woman for confidant: sooner or later, you would repent of it. Know 
also that there is nothing more common than to do evil for the 
pleasure of doing it. Get rid of your ideas of optimism, and be 
thoroughly convinced that we are placed in this world to fight against 
everybody. As to this, I may tell you that a savant of my acquaint- 
ance, who reads hieroglyphics, has told me that on the Egyptian 
coffins these two words were often found: Vie, guerre; which proves 
that I did not invent the maxim I have just given you.’ 


His reflections on her sex, or on human nature in general, 
excited her indignation, and he rejoins : 
‘Your reproaches delight me. In truth, I am the elect of the 


fairies. I often ask what I am for you, and what you are for me. = 
the 
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the first question I can get no answer: as for the second, I conceive 
that I love you like a niece of fourteen whom I am bringing up. As 
to your very moral relative, who says so much evil of me, he makes 
me think of Thwackum (spelt Twachum), who is always saying: “ Can 
any virtue exist without religion?” * Have you read “ Tom Jones,” a 
book as immoral as all mine put together. If you were forbidden it, 
you will certainly have read it. What a ridiculous education is 
received in England! What is the use of it? You are out of breath 
with lecturing a young girl ever so long, and the result is that this 
girl is longing to become acquainted with the immoral being towards 
whom you had done your best to inspire her with aversion. What an 
admirable history is that of the serpent!’ 


We once heard him enforce this (his favourite) theory by an 
ingenious story, borrowed from a contemporary. A Comte de 
, with or without reason dissatisfied with the attention of a 
neighbouring Vicomte to his wife, was leaving home for an 
absence of some days, and had proceeded a short distance from 
the chateau, when a thought struck him, and he sent back his 
groom with a message to madame to the effect that something 
had taken place which compelled him to request that she would 
on no account admit the Vicomte while he was away. On his 
return he heard that the Comtesse was confined to her bed, and 
on hurrying to her heard to his surprise that she had been bitten 
by the great dog in the yard. ‘ But why did you go near the 
great dog?’ ‘* Why did you send back to desire me not to go 
near it?’ Completely mystified, he proceeded to catechise the 
groom, who avowed and justified what he had done. ‘I told 
madame you desired her not to go near the dog, and you see 
what came of it. If I had told her not to receive the Vicomte, 
she certainly would have received him, and he would have done 
her more harm than the dog.’ 

Mérimée’s speculations on female dress are more fanciful than 
sound. 





‘I study you with lively curiosity. I have theories on the smallest 
things, on gloves, bottines, buckles, &c., and I attach much importance 
to them, because I have discovered that there is a certain relation 
between the character of women and the caprice (or, more properly 
speaking, the liaison d'idées and the ratiocination) which makes them 
choose such or such a stuff. Thus, for example, people are indebted 
to me for the discovery that a woman who wears blue is coquette 
and affects sentiment. The demonstration is easy, but it would be 
too long.’ 


No coquettish Frenchwoman who understood dress ever wore 





* Thwackum says: ‘Can any honour exist independent of rel'gion ?” 
blue, 
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blue, unless it suited her complexion; never, if she chanced to 
be a brunette. 

Where Mérimée shines, in his letters as in his books, is in 
telling a story in the fewest possible words, or sketching a 
scene by a few rapid strokes, and then pointing the moral or 


«lrawing the conclusion in a sentence or two, e.g. :— 


‘I went boating the other day. There were a number of little 


‘sailing boats on the river carrying all sorts of people. There was 


one very large in which were many women (of doubtful character), 
All these boats had come on shore, and out of the large one came a 
man of forty, who had a tambourine and was playing on it for his 
amusement. Whilst I was admiring the musical organization of this 


animal, a woman of about twenty-three approached him, called him 


monster, told him she had followed him from Paris, and that if he 
refused to take her with him, he would repent of it. All this took 
place on the bank from which our boat was about twenty paces 
distant. The man of the tambourine went on playing during the 
discourse of the deserted woman, and replied with the utmost coolness 
that he would have none of her in his boat. Thereupon, she runs to 
the boat which was moored the farthest from the bank, and throws 
herself into the river, splashing us most ignobly. Although she 
had extinguished my cigar, indignation did not prevent me any more 
than my friends from pulling her out before she could swallow two 
glasses of water. The fine object of so much despair had not stirred, 
and muttered between his teeth: “ Why pull her out, if she was so 
eager to drown herself?” We placed the woman in a cabaret, and 
as it was getting late and the dinner hour was near, we left her to the 
care of the landlady.’ 

‘ How happens it that the most indifferent men are the most loved? 
This is what I asked myself, all the time we were descending the 
Seine: this is what I still ask myself, and what I beg you to tell me 
if you know.’ 


The solution of the phenomenon, when it occurs,.is to be 
found in that very perversity of human nature on which he 
is so fond of expatiating. Thus, when the Unknown tells him 
that her affections are engaged, he runs on :— 


* You say that you are engaged for life, as if you were saying, I 
am engaged for the contre-dance. So far, so good: my time, it seems, 
has been well employed in disputing with you about love, marriage, 
and the rest! You have not got beyond believing or saying that 
when you are told Aimez Monsieur, you love. Have you promi 
by a contract signed before a notary as on papier a vignettes? When 
I was a schoolboy, I received a love-letter surmounted with two 
burning hearts strung on an arrow from a milliner. My school- 
master began by taking away my love-letter and locked me up. Then 
the object of this rising passion consoled herself with the cruel 
schoolmaster. There is nothing more fatal to those in whose 
favour 
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favour they are subscribed than engagements. Every obligation is 
naturally tiresome. In a word, from all this, if I had less modesty, 
I should draw this final consequence, that if you had promised your 
love to any one, you would bestow it on me; me to whom you have 
promised nothing.’ 


Resolved not to be the heroine of an adventure like that in 
La Double Méprise, Mérimée’s Unknown was constantly on her 
guard. She makes appointments to meet him at public places ; 
they take long walks together ; she accepts him as her cicerone 
through museums and picture galleries ; and once or twice (never 
without a chaperon) occupies a box of his providing at the opera, 
but takes especial care never to be alone with him in a carriage 
ora room. In vain does he labour to inspire her with con- 


fidence by language that sounds like a prose version of Moore’s 
Ode to Nea :— 


‘ Nay, tempt me not to love again ! 
There was a time when love was sweet ; 
Dear Nea, had I known thee then 
Our souls had not been slow to meet. 
But, oh! this weary heart hath run 
So many a time the rounds of pain, 
Not e’en for thee, thou lovely one, 
Would I endure such pangs again.’ 


He tells her that he has not only outgrown the capacity for 
being in love, but can be on occasions as prudent and self- 
denying as she could desire :— 


‘ Don’t be afraid, I shall never fall in love with you. Some years 
ago, it might have come to pass. I am too old and have been too 
unhappy. I could not be in love again, because my illusions have 
procured me many desganas in love. I was on the point of falling 
in love when I started for Spain. It is one of the finest actions of 
my life. ‘The person who caused my journey has never known 
anything about it. If I had remained, I should haply have com- 
mitted a great folly: that of offering to a woman worthy of all the 
happiness that can be enjoyed on earth, of offering her, I say, in 
exchange for everything dearest to her, a tenderness that I myself 
felt to be very inferior to the sacrifice that she would perhaps have 
made. You remember my moral: “ Love excuses all, but we must 
be quite sure that it is love.” Take my word for it, this precept is 
more rigorous than those of your Methodist friends. Conclusion: “I 
shall be charmed to see you. Perhaps you will make the acquisition 
of a true friend, and I perhaps shall find in you what I have long 
been looking for; a woman with whom I am not in love, in whom I 
can put my trust. Both of us shall probably gain by being more 
thoroughly acquainted with each other. Do, however, what your 
exalted prudence may dictate.” ’ 

Vol. 136.— No. 271. P Here 
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Here he is unconsciously echoing the Byronic apophthegm :— 


‘No friend like to a woman man discovers, 
So that they have not been, nor may be, lovers.’ 


He invariably speaks of marriage in a manner to inspire 
feminine distrust :-— 


‘ To say the truth, I am terribly out of humour, in thinking of that 
ceremony which you are going toattend. Nothing makes me more me- 
lancholy than a marriage. The Turks, who buy a woman after examining 
her like a fat sheep, are better than we, who have put a varnish of 
hypocrisy, alas! too transparent, on this vile bargain. I have often 
asked myself what I could say to a woman on my wedding-day, and 
I have found nothing possible, except a compliment on her night-cap. 

‘The devil fortunately must be very cunning to catch me at such a 
féte. The part of the woman is easier than that of the man. Ona 
day like that, she models herself after the Iphigenia of Racine ; but 
if she has any observation, what strange things she must see! You 
will tell me if the féte has passed off well. You will be courted and 
regaled with allusions to domestic happiness.’ 


He is thrown into despair on hearing directly afterwards that 
she is about to undertake in a similar ceremony the part he 
thinks so much easier than the man’s :-— 


‘ Lady M. announced to me yesterday evening that you were going 
to be married. This being so, burn my letters : I shall burn yours, and 
adieu. I have already spoken to you of my principles. They do not 
admit of my remaining on the same terms of intimacy with a married 
woman whom I have known as demoiselle, with a widow whom I have 
known as wife. I have remarked that, the civil status of a woman 
being changed, the ties change too, and always for the worse. Ina 
word, I cannot bear my female friends marrying. If, then, you marry, 
let us forget one another. Do not, I entreat, have recourse to one of 
your ordinary evasions, but answer me frankly.’ 


She does answer him frankly and satisfactorily. His next 
letter begins, ‘We are growing very tender. You call me 
Amigo de mi alma, which is very pretty in a friend’s mouth.’ 
Then, referring to the essential point :— 

‘ I need not say that I am pleased with your answer. You have 
even told me, and perhaps involuntarily, many things that have given 
me pleasure, and yee J that the husband of a woman who should 


resemble you, would inspire you with real compassion. I can easily 
believe it, and I add that no one would be more unhappy, unless it 
were the man who should be in love with you. You must be cold and 
mocking in your fits of crossness, with an invincible haughtiness 
which prevents you from saying, “Iam in the wrong.” Add to this 
the energy of your character, which must make you despise tears and 
complaints. When, by the lapse of time and the force of ice > 
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shall be friends, then we shall see which of us two knows best how to 


torment the other. My hair stands on end at the bare thought 
of it.’ 


She must have been young when they first met, for in the 


third year of their acquaintance he tells her that she is not old 
enough to have a heart :— 


‘What is your disease? Are you suffering from any pang or dis- 
appointment of the heart? There are some phrases in your last note, 
mysterious like the rest, which seem to say asmuch. But, entre nous, 
I do not believe that you have yet the enjoyment of that intestine 
{viscére) called heart. You have pains of the head, pleasures of the 
head ; but the intestine named heart is not developed till towards 
twenty-five years of age in the 46th degree of latitude. You will 
contract your black and beautiful eyebrows, and you will say: “‘ The 
insolent fellow doubts whether I have a heart!” for it is the grand 
pretension now-a-days. Since so many passionate or so-called pas- 
sionate romances and poems have been concocted, all women pretend 
to have hearts. Wait a little. When you have a heart in right earnest, 
you will give me news of it. You will regret that good old time 
when you only lived by the head, and you will find that the evils you 
are now suffering are but pricks of the pin in comparison with the 
stabs of the dagger which will rain upon you when the time of the 
passions has arrived.’ 


The hard, cold materialism which abounds in these letters 
grows tiresome or repulsive when the novelty has worn off and 
we have got accustomed to the peculiar kind of wit of which it 
is the seasoning or the source. On ne plait pas long-temps si l'on 
na qu'une sorte desprit. Neither do we regret the change when 
the tone of gallantry cools down to the conventional tempera- 
ture, and the letters assume more of the character of a journal 
recording the writer’s impressions of things and people as they 
pass. 


In March, 1842, after congratulating her on her recent 
accession of fortune, he writes :— 


‘My Minister has given me leave of absence for three months, and 

I have passed five in travelling between Malta, Athens, Ephesus, 
and Constantinople. During these five months, I have not felt bored 
for five minutes. You to whom I gave such a fright long ago, what 
would have become of you had you seen me during my expedition in 
Asia, with a belt of pistols, a big sabre, and—would you believe it? 
—moustaches reaching beyond my ears? Vanity apart, I should 
have frightened the boldest brigand of melodrama. At Constantinople 
I saw the Sultan in polished leather boots and black frock coat, all 
covered with diamonds, at the procession of the Bairam. There, a fine 
lady, on whose slipper I had trodden by accident, gave me the 
grandest of fisticuffs, calling me giaour. This was my nearest approach 
P2 to 
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to intimacy with the Turkish beauties. At Athens, and in Asia, I saw 
the finest monuments in the world, and the most beautiful (if possible) 
landscapes. The drawback consisted in fleas and gnats as big as larks ; 
so that I never slept. In the middle of all this, I have grown quite 
old. My firman gives me hair colour of turtle dove: a pretty 
oriental metaphor to say ugly things. Picture your friend quite 


grey. 
They manage a meeting on his return, and he writes :— 


‘If I must be frank, and you know that this defect in me is 
incorrigible, I will own that you struck me as much improved 
physically, not at all morally; you have a very fine complexion, and 
admirable hair, which I looked at more than your cap, which 
probably was worth looking at, since you seemed angry at my 
inability to appreciate it. But I could never distinguish lace from 
calico. You have always the figure of a sylph, and, blasé as I 
am with black eyes, I never saw finer at Constantinople, nor at 
Smyrna. 

‘Now, for the reverse of the medal. You have continued o 
child in many things, and you have become hypocritical into the 
bargain. You do not know how to conceal your first impulses; but 
you think to mend matters by a host of petty expedients. What do 
you gain by them? Remember this great and fine maxim of Jonathan 
Swift: “That a lie is too good a thing to be wasted.” This mag- 
nanimous sin of being hard to yourself will certainly carry you a 
long way, and a few years hence you will find yourself as happy as 
the Trappist, who, after having scourged himself time out of mind, 
should discover some fine morning that there is no such thing as 
Paradise.’ 

It is a problem @ la Mérimée why women will forgive any but 
really compromising reflections on their morals, sooner than the 
slightest depreciatory allusion to their looks. Sir Robert Wal- 
pole used to say that he could always make up a quarrel between 
two women if neither had called the other ugly or old. It 
would seem that Mérimée’s charmer was rather pleased than 
the contrary with his ringing the changes on her falsehood, 
hypocrisy, and infernal coquetry (his favourite phrase), so long 
as he is as warm and eloquent as ever on the subject of the 
hair, the figure, and the eyes. In this same letter he traces her 
a route for a meditated tour in Italy :— 


‘ It is possible that we may meet at the corner of a temple or 
a circus. I advise you to go straight to Naples. M. Buonnici will 
take you to as. ope You will go to Pestum, and you will think of 
me: in the temple of Neptune, you may say to yourself that you have 
seen Greece. From Naples you will go to Rome, where you will pass 
a month in saying to yourself that it is useless to see everything 


because you will return. Then you will go to Florence, where ue 
wi 
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will remain ten days. Then you will do what you like..... 
Probably I shall then be at Arles or Orange. If you stop there you 
will ask for me, and I will explain a Greek theatre to you, which will 
not interest you much. 

‘You have promised me something in return for my Turkish 
looking-glass. I rely religiously on your recollection. Ah! great 
news! The first Academician who dies out of forty will be the cause 
of my paying thirty-nine visits: I shall pay them as awkwardly as 
possible, and I shall doubtless gain thirty-nine enemies. It would be 
tedious to explain to you the pourquoi of this fit of ambition. Suffice it 
that the Academy is now my blue cachemire.’ 


The allusion to the blue cachemire is explained in the next 
letter: ‘A propos of your blue cachemire, I suspected you of 
devotion, because devotion in 1842 is a fashion like the blue 
cachemires. This is the analogy which you did not catch: it 
is clear enough, however.’ His instructions for reading Homer 
are more serious and detailed than his outline of the Italian 
tour ; and the mocking tone is kept under, if not entirely sub- 
dued, by the enthusiasm of the scholar for Greek :— 


‘I am very sorry that you read Homer in Pope. Read the 
translation of Dugas-Montbel: it is the only readable one. If you 
had the courage to brave the ridicule, and the time to spare, you 
would take the Greek grammar of Planche and the dictionary of the 
same. You would read the grammar for a month to make you sleep. 
It would not fail in this effect. At the end of two months you would 
amuse yourself by looking out in the Greek the word translated (in 
general) literally enough by M. Montbel: two months afterwards 
you would easily perceive from the embarrassment of his phrase, 
that the Greek says something different from what the translator 
makes it say. At the end of a year, you would read an air; the air 
and the accompaniment: the air is the Greek, the accompaniment the 
translation. It is possible that this would give you the wish to study 
Greek seriously, and you would have admirable things to read. But 
I suppose you with neither dresses to occupy you nor people to show 
them to. 

‘Everything in Homer is remarkable. The epithets, so strange 
in French, are admirably appropriate. I remember his calling the 
sea “ purple,” and I never understood this word. Last year I was in 
a little caique on the Gulf of Lepanto, going to Delphi. The sun 
was setting. As soon as it had disappeared, the sea took for ten 
minutes a magnificent tint of dark violet. This requires the air, the 
sea, the sun, of Greece. I hope that you will never become artist 
enough to enjoy the discovery that Homer was a great painter.’ 


A little farther on he writes out for her a regular course of 
Greek reading : 


‘If you have the courage to read history, you will be charmed with 
Herodotus, 
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Herodotus, Polybius, and Xenophon. Herodotus enchants me. I 
know nothing more amusing. Begin with the “ Anabasis,” or “‘ The 
Retreat of the Ten Thousand”: take a map of Asia and follow these 
ten thousand rogues in their journey: it is Froissart gigantesque. 
Then you will read Herodotus: then Polybius and Thucydides: the 
two last are very serious. Next get Theocritus and read “The 
Syracusans.” I would also fain recommend Lucian, who is the Greek 
with most wit (esprit), or rather most of our wit; but he is a sad rake, 
and I dare not. As to the pronunciation, if you wish I will send you 
a page that I had written out for your use, which will teach you the 
best, that is, the pronunciation of the modern Greeks. That of the 
schools is easier, but absurd. We began writing to each other en 
faisant Vesprit ; then we have done, what ? I will not remind you. We 
are now at work on erudition.’ 


Whilst playing tutor he affects towards his pupil the same 
tone in which Cadenus speaks of Vanessa : 


‘ ‘ He now could praise, esteem, approve, 


But understood not what was love. 
Her conduct might have made him styl’d 
A father, and the nymph his child.’ 


It would seem that the Roman classics divided her attention: 


with the Greek : 


‘You have done well not to speak of Catullus. He is not an 
author to be read during the holy week, and there is more than one 
passage in his writings which it is impossible to translate into French. 
We see plainly enough what love was at Rome about the year 50 before 
3.c. It was, however, a little better than love at Athens in the time 
of Pericles. The women were already something. They made men 
commit follies. Their power has come, not, as is commonly said, from 
Christianity, but 1 think through the influence which the barbarians 
of the North exercised over Roman society. The Germans had 
exaltation. They loved the soul. The Romans loved little but the 
body. It is true that for a long time women had no souls. They still 
have none in the East, and it is a great pity. You know how two 
souls speak to one another. But yours hardly listens to mine. I am 
glad you value the verses of Musset, and you are right in comparing 
him to Catullus. Catullus wrote his native tongue better, and 
Musset has the fault of not believirg in the soul more than Catullus, 
whom his time excused... . 

‘ Would you believe that a Roman could say pretty things, and 
could be tender? I will show you on Monday some Latin verses, 
which you will translate yourself, and which fit in like wax & propos 
of our ordinary disputes. You will see that antiquity is better than 
your Wilhelm Meister.’ 


He falls ill, and asks her what she would say if he became 
(in Homeric phrase) the guest of the gloomy Proserpine : 


‘T should 
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‘I should be delighted if you were saddened by it for a fortnight. 
Do you think this an extravagant pretension? I pass a part of my 
nights in writing, or in tearing up what I have written the night 
before, so that I make small progress. What I am doing amuses me, 
but will it amuse others? I believe that the ancients were more amusing 
than we: they had not such mean ends: they were not pre-occupied 
by a mass of silliness (niaiseries) like us. I find that my hero, Julius 
Cesar, was guilty of follies (bétises) for Cleopatra at fifty-three, and 
forgot all for her, so that he was within an ace of drowning himself 
actually and figuratively. What man of our generation, I mean 
amongst the statesmen, is not completely case-hardened, completely 
insensible, at the age (forty) at which he can aspire to be a deputy ? 
I should like to show the difference of that world from ours, but how 
to set about it.’ 


He must have set about it by a different line of argument and 
illustration, if he wished to produce conviction. There have 
been modern Mark Antonys, if not Casars, who would have 
deemed the world well lost for Cleopatra’s eyes. Mérimée must 
have known an eminent French statesman, with a character for 
austerity, who when long past forty could hardly meet a very 
celebrated lady in a room without betraying his feelings by a 
flutter or a flush ; and it is clear from Gentz’s ‘ Diary’ that the 
select few who had undertaken the settlement of Europe at the 
Congress of Vienna, were quite as much occupied with their 
own love affairs as with the destinies of nations.* 

Mérimée tries in vain to pass off his candidature for the 
Academy with an air of unconcern. He is deeply interested 
in the result, and submits, with a grimace, to the (to him) 
especially repugnant ceremonies imposed by it. It is the in- 
exorable rule for the candidate to call on each academician 
for the personal solicitation of his vote; and some of these 
compulsory visits have given rise to amusing and characteristic 
scenes, 

When Victor Hugo called on Royer-Collard, he was received 
with a bow and a stare. ‘Je me nomme Victor Hugo.’ 
‘Connois pas.’ ‘L’auteur de Notre Dame de Paris, &c. Kc.’ 
‘Je ne les ai jamais lu.’ ‘ Permettez moi de vous en ofirir 
des exemplaires.’ ‘Je ne lis plus les livres nouveaux.’ Exit 





* Sept. 12, 1814.—* Went to Prince Metternich ; long conversation with him 
not (unhappily) on public affairs, but on his and my relations with Madame (the 
Duchess) de Sagan.’ 

Sunday, Nov. 6.—‘ Went out at ten. Conversations of different kinds with 
Metternich. Returned at mid-day. Count Clam: long talk with him on his new 
passion for Dorothée (Madame de Périgord).’ 

Friday, 11th.—‘ Visit to the King of Denmark—talked an hour with him. 
Then Metternich : long conversation, constantly turning more on the confounded 
women than on business.’ 


Hugo 
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Hugo in a rage. Mérimée had no reason to complain of his 
reception. 

‘I find people very polite, quite accustomed to their parts, acting 
them very seriously. Does it not strike you as ridiculous to say toa 
man : “ Monsieur, I believe myself one of the forty cleverest men of 
France; I am as good as you,” and other drolleries. It is necessary 
to translate this into polite and varied language, according to the 
persons,’ : 


He was elected on the 14th March, 1843, and on the 17th he 
writes :— 

‘ Why do you weep? The forty chairs (fauteuils) were not worth 
one little tear, I am worn out, broken-down, demoralised, and com- 
pletely “out of my wits.” Then, Arséne Guillot (his novel) makes 4 
palpable fiasco, and excites the indignation of all the so-called virtuous 
people, and particularly the women of fashion who dance the polka 
and listen to the sermons of the Pére Ravignan; they go so far as to 
say that I act like the monkeys who climb to the top of the trees, and 
having reached the topmost branch make grimaces at the world. I 
believe I have lost votes by this (so-called) scandalous story : on the 
other side, I have gained some.’ 


Her tears prove the warm interest he had inspired in her, 
despite her assumed coldness. 


‘ Give smiles to those who love you less, 
But keep your tears for me.’ 


There was a crisis towards the end of the year :— 


‘It is evident that we can no longer meet without quarrelling 
horribly. We both of us desire the impossible: you—that I should 
be a statue; I—that you should cease to be one. Every fresh proof 
of this impossibility (of which at bottom we have never doubted) is 
erucl for both. For my part, I regret all the pain I have caused you. 
I give way too often to impulses of absurd anger: as well get angry 
with ice for being cold.’ 


He had obtained a high reputation as an archeologist by his 
‘Notes of Travel’ in the South and West of France, which con- 
tain the pith of his official Reports, and towards the end of 1843, 
he was a successful candidate for admission to the Academy of 


Inscriptions. This second candidature seems to have been more 
annoying than the first : 


‘You are wrong to be jealous of Inscriptions. My self-love is to a 
certain extent engaged, as in a game of chess with a skilful adversary ; 
but I do not believe that the loss or gain will affect me a quarter as 
much as one of our quarrels. But what a wretched calling is this of 
solicitor! Did you ever see dogs enter the hole of a badger? When 
they have any experience, they have an appalling look on entering, 

and 
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and they often come out faster than they went in, for he is a most 
disagreeable brute to visit, is your badger. I always think of the 
badger when about to ring the bell of an academician, and, as seen 
“in the mind’s eye,” I present an exact likeness of the dog.’ 


Early in 1843 he formed one of a dinner party, given by an 
academician to introduce Rachel to Béranger. After dinner 
Béranger told her that she was wrong to waste her talent in 
salons, that there was for her only one veritable public, that of 
the Théatre Francais. She listened with an assenting air, and 
to show how much she had benefited by the advice, played the 
first act of ‘ Esther.’ 


‘Some one was required to give her the réplique, and she caused a 
Racine to be formally presented to me by an academician who was 
doing the duties of cicisbeo. I rudely replied that I knew nothing 
about verses, and that there were people in the room who, being in 
that line, would scan them much better. Hugo excused himself on 
account of his eyes ; another for some reason or other. The master of 
the house devoted himself. Imagine Rachel in black, between a piano 
and a tea-table, with a door behind her, preparing a theatrical effect ! 
This preparation before our eyes was very amusing and very fine: it 
lasted about two minutes, then she began :— 


“ Est-ce toi, chére Elise?” . . . 


The confidant, in the middle of his reply, lets fall his spectacles and his 
book : it takes him ten minutes to recover his page and his eyes. The 
audience see that Esther is getting angry. She resumes. The door 
behind opens: it is a servant coming in. He is signed to withdraw. 
He makes a hurried retreat, and cannot manage to shut the door. The 
said door keeps swinging backwards and forwards, accompanying 
Rachel with a melodious and very diverting creak. As there seemed 
no end to this, Mademoiselle placed her hand on her heart and grew 
faint, but, like a person accustomed to die on the stage, giving time 
for people to come to the rescue. 

‘ During the interlude, Hugo (Victor) and M. Thiers came to words 
on the subject of Racine. Hugo said that Racine was un petit esprit and 
Corneille un grand. ‘ You say that,” replied Thiers, “ because you 
are un grand esprit: you are the Corneille — here Hugo looked the 
picture of modesty—‘ of an epoch of which Casimir Delavigne is the 
Racine.” You may guess what became of the modesty. However, 
the faint passes off and the act is finished, but fiascheggiando. One 
who knows Mademoiselle well, remarked : “ How she must have sworn 
this evening on goingaway.” The remark set me thinking.’ 


A still more mortifying mishap once befell Mrs. Siddons in a 
drawing-room, where she was acting Constance in ‘ King John.’ 


‘ Here I and sorrow sit: 
Here is my throne, bid kings come bow to it.’ 


Through 
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Through some untoward accident in suiting the action to the 
word, instead of sinking gracefully to the ground, she lost her 
balance, and came to the sitting posture with a bump that shook 
the floor and fairly put tragedy to flight. 

In November, 1845, he is at Madrid, which he finds changed 
for the worse since his last visit in 1840. ‘The bulls have no 
longer any heart, and the men are not much better than the 
bulls.’ Writing again from Madrid in October, 1853, he says :— 


‘No one reads at Madrid. I have asked myself how the women 
pass their time when they are not making love, and I find no plausible 
reply. They are all thinking of being empresses. A demoiselle of 
Granada was at the play when she heard in her box that the Comtesse 
of Téba was to marry the Emperor. She rose with impetuosity, 
exclaiming: En ese es no hay porvenir (In this country there is 
no chance of rising).’ 


The marriage of the Countess de Téba was the turning-point 
in his life. He was an old and attached friend of her mother, 
Madame de Montijo, through whom he was named senator, and 
became an habitual guest of their Imperial Majesties at the 
Tuileries, Biarritz, Compiegne, and Fontainebleau. Although 
there is no allusion to the fact in these letters, there is no doubt 
that he was a valuable assistant to the Emperor in the compo- 
sition of the ‘ Vie de César.’ The drawback to the advantages 
of his new position was the estrangement from many old 
friends: the majority of the French men of letters, and espe- 
cially the academicians, having proudly held aloof from the 
dynasty to the last. The consciousness that he was regarded 
with suspicion and distrust will go far to account for the 
increasing cynicism with which his letters are seasoned as we 


proceed. He literally spares nobody. From Madrid again :— 


‘It is the custom here to offer everything that is praised. The 
fair friend of the Prime Minister sat next me at dinner the other day. 
She is béte comme un choux, and very fat. She displayed tolerably fine 
shoulders, on which rested a-garland with beads of metal or glass. 
Not knowing what to say, I praised both shoulders and beads, and 
she replied: Todo ese & la disposicion de V. 


He is almost always in his caustic mood during his visits to 
England. Admitting that there was something grand and 
simple in the invention and execution of the Crystal Palace, he 
terms it perfectly ridiculous as regards art and taste ; ‘a plaything 
which costs twenty-five millions, and a cage in which several 
great churches might waltz.’ 


‘ The last days I passed in London (July, 1854) have amused and 
interested me. I have seen and associated with (vw et pratiqué) all the 
political 
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political men. I have attended the debates on the Supplies in the 
Houses of Lords and Commons, and all the renowned orators have 
spoken, but very badly, as I thought. Lastly, I have eaten an 
excellent dinner. They give excellent dinners at the Crystal Palace, 
aud I recommend them to you—you who are gourmande. I have brought 
from London a pair of garters, which come, I am assured, from 
Borrin (of Paris). I do not know with what Englishwomen keep up 
their stockings, nor how they procure this indispensable article, but I 
believe it to be a very difficult affair, and very trying to their virtue. 
The shopman who gave me these garters blushed up to the eyes.’ 


Mérimée has here fairly outdone the German traveller who, 
describing the Boyle Farm féte, stated that only the wings of the 
chicken were placed upon the refreshment-tables, hecause tbe 
English ladies could not bear to hear of the leg or cuisse. The 
fact is, Mérimée saw and knew little of English society. He 
did not lay himself out for it. His manners were reserved, and 
his name was not one of those which create a sensation in a 
salon. But he had good introductions, and was taken to a few 
of the best houses by his friends; who will hardly be pleased 
at the use he made of his opportunities :— 

‘ Edinburgh, Douglas Hotel, 
26 juillet 1856. 

‘I am going with a Scotchman * to sce his chateau, but I cannot 
tell you where we shall stop on the route, which he promises me with 
abundance of castles, ruins, landscape, &c. I have passed three days 
at the Duke of Hamilton’s in an immense chateau and a very fine 
country. . . . All over this chateau are pictures by great masters, 
magnificent Greek and Chinese vases, and books with bindings of the 
greatest amateurs of the last century. All this is arranged without 
a and one sees that the proprietor derives small enjoyment 

m it.’ 

‘I now understand why the French are so much in request in foreign 
countries. They take pains to be amused, and, in doing so, amuse 
others. I found myself the most amusing of the very numerous society 
where we were, and I had at the same time the consciousness of 
hardly being so.’ 


We never heard before that the French are or were so much 
in request. A cultivated and agreeable Frenchman, like any 
other cultivated and agreeable foreigner, would be in high 
request ; but unless he spoke English fluently (which is rarely 
the case with Frenchmen), there are very few English country 
houses in which, except from motives of politeness, he would be 
pressed to prolong his stay. Mérimée could be a most pleasing 
Companion when he thought fit; and he does himself great 


* The Right Hon. Edward Ellice: printed twice over ‘ElIné. 
injustice 
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injustice in supposing that he owed his English welcome to an 
all-pervading sense of wearisomeness or vacuity :— 


‘London, 20th July, 1856. 

‘I have found people here so amiable, so pressing, so over whelming, 
that they are evidently much bored. Yesterday I saw two of my 
former beauties ; the one has become asthmatic, and the other metho- 
dist : then I made the acquaintance of eight or ten poets, who struck 
me as a little more ridiculous even than ours.’ 

Speaking of Edinburgh, he says :— 

‘The accent of all the natives is odious to me. The women are in 
general very ugly. The country demands short petticoats, and they 
conform to the fashion, and to the exigencies of the climate, by hold- 
ing up their gowns, with both hands, a foot from their petticoats, 
showing sinewy legs and half-boots of rhinoceros leather, with feet to 
match. Iam shocked at the proportion of red-haired women whom I 


meet. The site is charming, and the weather has been warm and clear 
for two days.’ 


In a letter dated from a country house, near Glasgow, August 3, 
1856, after bearing testimony to the hospitality with which he 
is everywhere received, he says :— 


‘Iam contracting bad tastes. Arriving here the guest of poor 
people who have hardly more than thirty thousand pounds a year, I 
thought myself neglected on finding that they gave me a dinner with- 
wut wind instruments and a piper in grand costume.* 

‘I passed three days at the Marquis of Breadalbane’s, in driving 
about in a carriage in his park. There are about two thousand deer, 
besides eight or ten thousand others in his forests not adjacent to the 
chateau. There are also, for singularity’s sake, at which every one 
aims here, a herd of Amcrican bisons, very fierce, which were inclosed 
in @ peninsula, and one goes to see through the clefts of their pali- 
sades.t All the world there, marquis and bisons, had the air of being 
bored. I believe that their pleasure (bisons included ?) consists im 
making people envious, and 1 doubt whether this makes up for the 
flurry they are in to be hotel-keepers to gentle and simple. Among 
all this luxury, I observe from time to time little instances of sting 
uess which amuse me.’ 


We should not have thought it possible for even a cynical 
Frenchman to carry away such an impression from Taymouth 











* At Taymouth Castle, in the time of the late Marquis of Breadalbane, a pipet, 
placed behind a recess, played during the first course, and a complete band of 
wind instruments during the second ; the programme of the music being placed 
by the side of each plate with the menu. A Frenchwoman who heard the bagpipe 
for the first time at Taymouth, turned to her neighbour with a cry : ‘ Mon Diet, 
mon Dieu, est-ce que cela s’appelle musique?’ The domain of “Maymouth is 90 


large that it would require seven-league boots to walk over it in three days. 
+ There were three or four in an inclosure, bounded on one side by a river. 
Jastle 
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Castle in 1856. There could hardly be more magnificent hos- 


pitality, or a grand seigneur more free from pretension, assump- 
tion, or the littleness of wishing to excite envy, than the host. 
He had a keen sense. of humour, with a blunt rough way of 
giving expression to it, not much unlike Lord Melbourne’s; and 
the frequency of his hearty laugh was alone enough to refute the 
notion of his being an habitual sufferer from ennut. 

That Mérimée should see little beauty in Highland scenery 
might have been anticipated from a principle of esthetics inci-- 
dentally laid down in a letter from Paris in 1843 :— 


‘What did you think of the fireworks? I was at an ambassador’s 
who has a fine garden, from which we had a good view. The bouquet. 
was fine. It must be very superior to a volcano; for art is always 
much finer (plus beau) than nature.’ 


The man who thinks a bouquet of fireworks superior to an 
eruption of /Etna or Vesuvius might, with equal plausibility, 
maintain that the Grandes Eaux of Versailles are finer than the 
falls of Niagara. 

Turning back a little, we find him recording a rather remark- 
able dinner in May, 1850 :— . 

‘I dined yesterday with a bishop and a dean, who have made me 
more and more socialist. The bishop is of what the Germans call the 
rationalist school: he does not even believe what he preaches, and, on 
the strength of his black silk apron, pockets his five or six thousand 
a year, and passes his time reading Greck.’ 


Salisbury Cathedral is more than lost upon him :— 
‘ Salisbury, Saturday 15th June, 1850. 


‘I begin to have enough of this country. I am tired to death of 
the Perpendicular architecture and the manners, equally perpendicular,. 


of the natives. I have passed two days at Cambridge and Oxford 
with the reverends, and, all things considered, I prefer the capucins. 
A Fellow had the insolence to ask me to dinner. There was a fish, four 
inches long, in a great silver dish, with a lamb cutlet in another. All 
this served in magnificent style, with potatoes in a dish of sculptured 
wood. But never was I so hungry. This is the result of the 
hypocrisy of these people. They like showing foreigners that they 
are abstinent (sobres), and, eating luncheon, they do not dine. 

‘I have just committed a blunder. I gave half-a-crown to a man 
in black who showed me over the cathedral, and then I asked him the 
address of a gentleman for whom I had a letter from the Dean. It 
turned out that the letter was addressed to himself. He looked 
foolish, and so did I: but he kept the money.’ 


The man was obviously the beadle or verger to whom the 


letter was addressed, with directions to show the foreign gentle- 


man over the cathedral. 


Although 
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Although he always speaks well of the Emperor and Empress, 
he is no sooner settled in an Imperial residence than he wishes 
to get away. In November, 1858— 


‘We shall be detained another day at Compiégne. Instead of 
Thursday it is Friday that we return, on account of a comedy of 
Octave Feuillot that is to be acted on Thursday. I hope this will 
be the last delay. I am, moreover, ill. One cannot sleep in this place. 
One passes the time in freezing or roasting, and this has given me an 
irritation of the chest, which exhausts me. But it is impossible to 
imagine a more amiable host or a more gracious hostess. Most of the 
guests took their departure yesterday, and we are left en petit comit, 
that is to say, we are but thirty or forty at table.’ 


Besides giving his Imperial host the aid of his classic lore, 
his varied talents, especially as a writer of fiction, were frequently 
laid under contribution for the amusement of the company. 


‘ We have here (Compiégne) Mademoiselle , @ fine sprig of a 
girl, five feet six high, with all the pretty manner of a grisette, and 
a mixture of ease and unaffected timidity, sometimes very amusing. 
Fears were entertained lest the second part of a charade should not 
correspond with the beginning (a beginning of which I was the 
author). “It will go off very well,” said she: “we shall show our 
legs in the ballet, and that will make up for all.”—N.B., her legs 
are like two flageolets, and her feet are far from aristocratic.’ 


More than one of his short novels arose out of discussions in 
the Imperial circle, and was read over to them by way of testing 
its probable success with the public. 


‘ Being at Biarritz (in 1866), a discussion one day arose as to the 
difficult situations in which one might be placed, as, for example, 
Rodrigo (in the Cid), between his papa and Chiméne, or Mademoiselle 
Camille between her brother and her Curiatius, The same night, 
having drunk some over-strong tea, I wrote fifteen pages on a situation 
of this kind. The thing is perfectly moral aw fond, but there are details 
which might be disapproved by Monseigneur Dupanloup. There is 
also a necessary begging of principle from the commencement of the 
narrative : two persons of different sexes go together to an hotel ; this 
was never seen, but this was necessary to me; and, in their vicinity, 
something very strange occurs. It is not, I think, the worst thing I 
ever wrote, although it was written very hastily. I read it to the 
lady of the house (the Empress). There was then at Biarritz the 
Grand-Duchess Marie, the daughter of Nicholas, to whom I had been 
presented some years since. We have renewed our acquaintance. 
Shortly after my reading, I received a visit from a policeman, 
professing to be sent by the Grand-Duchess. “What do you want ?” 
“I come on the part of her Imperial Highness to beg you to wait on 
her this evening with your romance.” “What romance?” “ That 
which you read the other evening to the Empress.” 

‘I replied 
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‘IT replied that I had the honour to be the jester of Her Majesty, 
and that I could not work abroad without her leave ; and I hurried 
to tell her what had passed. I expected that the least result would be 
a war with Russia, and I was not a little mortified that not only was I 
authorised but entreated to wait on the Grand-Duchess, to whom the 
policeman had been assigned as factotum. However, to comfort 
myself, I wrote the Duchess a letter in a sufficiently becoming tone, 
and announced my visit. I was on my way to carry my letter to her 
hotel: the wind was high, and in a little side street I met a woman 
who was in danger of being blown into the sea by her petticoats (the 
wind having got under them), and who was in the greatest embarrass- 
ment, blinded and confused by the noise of the crinoline and—the 
consequences. I ran to her assistance; I had much difficulty in 
aiding her effectually, and then only did I recognise the Grand- 
Duchess. The wind spared her some little epigrams. Besides, she 
played the good princess with me, and gave me excellent tea and 
cigarettes, for, like almost all the Russian ladies, she smokes.’ 


PsepsEeec 
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The romance he read to these august ladies, was ‘La Chambre 
Bleue,’ afterwards published in a Review, and included in his 
* Derniéres Nouvelles.’ A young couple, just arrived from Paris, 
occupy the apartment of honour, called La Chambre Bleue, 
in an hotel. In the next room, separated only by a wooden 
partition with folding-doors, is an Englishman, their fellow- 
traveller on the railway, who had been exhibiting a roll of bank- 
notes and had quarrelled in their hearing with an ill-looking 
nephew, after threatening to cut him off with a shilling. The 
Englishman calls for a bottle of port. ‘I told him we had 
none,’ says the maid. ‘ You are a fool,’ says the landlord. ‘We 
have every sort of wine. I will soon find some port for him! 
Bring me the bottle of ratafia, a bottle of fifteen sous wine, and 
a carafe of brandy.’ This composition was so successful, that 
the last articulate sound heard in the hotel before the couple 
retired to rest, was the Englishman exclaiming: ‘ Waiter, bring 
me another bottle of the same port.’ 


‘The night-candle burning on the chimney-piece in the blue 
chamber was more than half-consumed, when, in the apartment of 
the Englishman hitherto silent, a strange sound was heard, such as a 
heavy body might produce in falling. To this noise was added a sort 
of crack no less strange, followed by a stifled cry and some indistinct 
words, resembling an imprecation. The two young occupants of the 
blue chamber started. They had probably been suddenly awakened. 
This noise, for which they were unable to account, had made a sinister 
impression upon both. 

*“Tt is our Englishman dreaming,” said Léon, with a forced 
smile. 

‘Two or three minutes afterwards a door was opened in the 
corridor, cautiously as it seemed: then it was shut very gently. They 

heard 
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heard slow and unsteady steps, which, according to all appearance, 
sought to escape notice. 

*“ Confounded inn!” exclaimed Léon. “Ah, it is a paradise,” 
replied the young woman, letting her head drop on Léon’s shoulder : 
“TI am so sleepy:” she sighed, and fell asleep again immediately, 
Not so Léon, who could not help thinking of the uncle with the bank- 
notes, the nephew coveting them, and that dead-sounding blow, like 
the blow of a club on a bald skull, that stifled cry, that frightful oath, 
and the muffled steps afterwards. That nephew had the look of the 
assassin.’ 

‘While these things were passing through his mind, Léon had his 
eyes mechanically fixed on the door of communication between the 
blue room and the Englishman’s. There was an intervening space of 
half-an-inch between the door and the floor. All at once, in this 
space, appeared something like a dark shining line, moving slowly 
in the direction of a little blue satin slipper, thrown carelessly near 
this door. Was it some insect like a centipede? No, it is not an 
insect. It has no determinate form. Two or three similar lines have 
penetrated into the room, with an accelerated movement owing to the 
slope of the floor. They advance rapidly; they come in contact with 
the little slipper. No more room for doubt! It is a liquid, and this 
liquid—the colour was now distinctly visible by the light of the 
candle—it was blood.’ 


What was Léon to do under these circumstances? His obvious 
duty was to rush to the aid of the Englishman, who might be 
yet living, or, at all events, to ring the bell and call up the people 
of the hotel. 


‘To this I reply, first, that in French hotels the bell-handles 
are there for the sake of ornament, and the ropes are not in 
correspondence with any metallic apparatus. I will add firmly, but 
respectfully, that if it be wrong to let an Englishman die close to you, 
it is not praiseworthy to sacrifice to him a woman who is sleeping 
with her head upon your shoulder. What would have happened if 
Léon had given the alarm? The gendarmes, the procureur-impérial 
and his clerk, would have arrived forthwith. Before asking what he 
had seen or heard, these gentlemen are by profession so curious that 
they would have begun by saying to him: “ What is your name? 
Your papers? And the lady? How came you to be together in the 
blue-room? You will have to appear at the assizes to say that on 
such a day of the month, or such an hour of the night, you were 
witnesses of such a fact,” &. &e.’ 


What appeared to him the most prudent, if the most selfish, 
course under the circumstances, was to lie still till daybreak, 
then frankly explain to his fair friend the compromising nature 
of their position, and leave for Paris by the first train before the 
discovery of the catastrophe. It has been guessed long since 
by the practised novel reader. The couple are hurrying away 

without. 
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without their breakfast, when the chambermaid is heard calling 
to the waiter: ‘ Make haste with the hot-water for milord’s tea. 
And bring a sponge; he has broken the bottle, and his whole 
room is flooded with his port.’ 

Several of the letters relate the conception, progress and 
completion of another romance, originating much in the same 
manner and similarly composed as an experiment. On the 
5th of August, 1869, he writes : 


‘ At Saint-Cloud, I have read Lokys* before a very select audience, 
comprising several demoiselles, who have seen no wrong so far as I 
could discover. This has encouraged me to make a present of it to 
the Revue, since it causes no scandal.’ 


Either dame or demoiselle must be gifted with a very lively 
imagination to be scandalised by this story in the polished and 
corrected shape in which it eventually appeared in print. The 
story is supposed to be told by a savant, to whom the doctor, in 
attendance on an insane Lithuanian lady of rank, relates the cause 
of her insanity :-— 


‘She has been insane for more than twenty-seven years, having 
gone mad from fear. Two or three days after her marriage with the 
deceased count, the father of our host, she goés with him to the chasse. 
She remains behind or outstrips the sportsmen—I do not know 
which. Never mind! all of a sudden the countess’s little Cossack, a 
boy of fourteen, gallops up to the count. “ Master, a bear is carrying 
off my mistress.” “ Where?” “This way.” They all hurry to the 
place indicated: no countess. On one side her strangled horse: on 
the other, her pelisse in shreds. They search, they beat the cover in 
all directions. At last, a sportsman exclaims: “ There is the bear!” 
In fact, the bear was seen traversing a glade, still dragging the 
countess, no doubt to devour her at his leisure in his den, for these 
animals are epicures in their way. They like, like the monks, to dine 
quietly. Having been married but two days, the count was very 
chivalrous: he wanted to throw himself on the bear, hunting-knife in 
hand, but, my dear sir, a Lithuanian bear does not let his throat be 
cut like a deer. Fortunately, the gun-bearer of the count, an idle 
vagabond, too drunk that day to distinguish a rabbit from a stag, fires 
his rifle a hundred paces off, without caring whether he hit the beast 
or the woman. 

*“ And he killed the bear ?” 

‘Dead upon the spot. It is only drunkards who make such shots as 
that. The countess was badly scratched, without consciousness, as you 
may suppose, and with a leg broken. She comes to herself; but her 
reason was gone. She is taken to St. Petersburg. Grand consultation : 
four doctors covered with orders. They declare: “The countess is 
with child; it is probable that her delivery will bring about a 





* The Lithuanian word for ‘ bear.’ 
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favourable crisis.” Nine months afterwards, the countess is brought 
to bed of a well-formed boy: but the favourable crisis? Nothing of 
the kind. The count shows her her son. That never fails—in 
romances. “Kill him! kill the monster!” was her exclamation: it 
was as much as they could do to prevent her from twisting his 
neck. From that time to this, alternations of stupid and raving 
insanity.’ 

The young count, when we are introduced to him, is a 
handsome and highly accomplished man of twenty-six, but 
he has odd, eccentric habits, and no dog or horse sees him 
for the first time without showing symptoms of fear. He has 
also a curious hunting adventure, which ends very differently 
from his mother’s. This also is related by the doctor :— 


** Not a year ago he found himself exactly in the same position, 
and, thanks to his sang-froid, had a wonderful escape.” “From the 
claws of a bear?” “Of ashe bear, and the largest that had beens 
long time. The count attacked her spear in hand. But, with 
a backhand blow of her paw, she turned aside the spear, then seized 
the count and threw him on the ground as easily as I could upset 
this bottle. He cunningly pretended to be dead. The bear smelt him 
all over, and instead of tearing him to pieces licked his face. He had 
the presence of mind not to stir, and she went her way. The bear 
believed him to be dead. Indeed, I have heard say that these animals 
never eat dead bodies. We must believe it, and abstain from trying 
the experiment in our own persons.” ’ 


We pass over the details to arrive at the dénowement. The 
count is about to be married to a beautiful girl, whom, accord- 
ing to the custom of the country, he brings on the day fixed for 
the ceremony from her own house to his chateau, where a dis- 
tinguished company are assembled. As the carriage and four 
dashes up to the door the horses take fright ; the bride utters a 
cry; when the bridegroom, who has sprung out, seizes her in 
his arms, and carries her up the steps. All of a sudden a woman, 
of tall stature, pale, worn, her dress in disorder, her hair dis- 
hevelled, and all her features contracted by fear, appeared at the 
top of the steps, without anyone knowing where she came from. 
‘The bear,’ she cried, in the most piercing tones, ‘the bear! 
Bring guns. He is carrying off a woman. Kill him. Fire! 
fire!” It was the countess, who had escaped in the confusion 
from the persons who had charge of her. 


‘It was a very painful scene. It was necessary to take her away 
despite her cries and her resistance. Many of the guests were 
not aware of her malady. Explanations were required. They 
conversed for some time in whispers. Every face was saddened. 
“Bad omen,” said the superstitious; and they are very numerous 
in Lithuania.’ 

They 
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They gradually recovered their spirits; the wedding banquet 
was in the first style of Lithuanian hospitality ; and the relator 
was one of the very few who went sober to bed, and fell asleep. 
He awoke as the castle clock was striking three, and was looking 
about for his matchbox, when an opaque body, very large, passes 
before his window, and falls with a dead thump into the garden. 
His first impression was that it was a man, a drunkard who had 
fallen from an upper window. He opened his own, and looked 
out, but saw nothing. On his coming down rather late next 
morning to the salon, he found that neither the count nor countess 
had appeared. The assembled guests, who began by making 
jokes on their laziness, at length became seriously alarmed. The 
valet de chambre of the count had knocked several times at the 
door of his room without any notice being taken. 


‘We consulted together, Madame Dowghiello (the bride’s aunt), 
the doctor and myself. The alarm of the valet had proved catching. 
We all three went up with him. Before the door we found the 
femme de chambre of the young countess in a fright, vowing that some 
misfortune must have happened, for the window of madame was wide 
open. I remembered with alarm this heavy body falling before my 
window. We knocked loudly. No reply. At last, the valet brought 
a bar of iron, and we broke open the door. No! I have not the 
courage to describe the spectacle that met our view. The young 
countess was stretched dead upon the bed, the face horribly lacerated, 
the throat open, inundated with blood. The count had disappeared, 
and no one has since heard of him. 

‘The doctor examined the horrible wound of the young woman. 

*“Tt is not a steel blade,” he exclaimed, “that has made this 
wound. It is a bite /”’ 


It should be remembered that the charm of Mérimée’s stories 
consists in the style, the idiomatic language, the latent humour, 
the playful fancy, and the fine, hardly perceptible, touches of 
irony interspersed. It is therefore quite impossible to do justice 
to them in abridgment or translation. 


On the 24th October, 1860, he writes from Paris :— 


‘I went to St. Cloud yesterday, where I dined almost téte-a-téte 
with the Emperor, the Empress, and “ Monsieur fils,” as they say at 
Lyon: all in excellent health and good humour. I talked a long 
time with the Emperor, especially on ancient history and Cesar. He 
astonishes me by the ease with which he comprehends things of 
erudition, for which he has recently enough contracted the taste.* 

‘The Empress told me some curious anecdotes of her journey to 
Corsica. The bishop spoke to her of a bandit named Bosio, whose 
story has the air of having been copied from Colomba, He is a 
thoroughly honest youth, whom the counsels of a woman have driven 


* «La Vie de Jules O¢sar’ was published in 1865. 
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to commit two or three little murders. He is pursued for several 
months, but uselessly. Women and children suspected of carrying 
him food are thrown into prison, but impossible to lay hands on him, 
No one knows where he is. Her Majesty, who has read the romance 
you wot of, felt interested in this man, and said she should be very 
glad if he could be induced to leave the island and go to Africa or 
elsewhere, where he might become a good soldier and an honest man. 
“ Ah, Madame,” said the bishop, “will you allow me to tell him 
this?” “ How, Monseigneur, you know where he is ?” 

‘ Rule general: the veriest rogue in Corsica is always related to 
the honestest man. What greatly surprised them is that they (the Im- 
perial party) were asked a prodigious number of gréces but not a sou: 
so that the Empress returned full of enthusiasm.’ 


In his charming novel, ‘Colomba,’ much of the plot turns on 
the secret understanding that is kept up between the bandits 
and their hereditary chief :— 


‘ The meeting at Warsaw (he continues) is a failure. The Emperor 
of Austria invited himself, and was received with the politeness 
observed towards the indiscreet. Nothing serious was done there. 
The pretension of the Emperor of Austria was to establish that if 
Austria had the incubus of Hungary, Russia had Poland, to which 
Gortschakoff replied : “ You have eleven millions of Hungarians, and 
you are three millions of Germans. We are forty millions of Russians, 
and have no need of help to keep six millions of Poles in order.” 
Consequently no mutual assurance.’ 


He rarely comes in contact with a celebrity, especially an 
academician, without a sneer. Writing from Cannes :-— 


‘I have been in the company and the vicinity of M. Cousin, who 
has come to cure himself of a complaint in the eyes, and who talks 
like a one-eyed magpie, eats like an ogre, and is surprised at not 
getting well under this beautiful sky which he sees for the first time. 
He is, moreover, very amusing; for he has the quality of talking his 
best for all the world. I believe that when he is alone with his 
servant he talks with him as with the most coquettish Orleanist or 
Legitimist duchess. The Cannites pur sang do not know what to 
make of him, and you may fancy how they look upon being told that 
this man who talks on every subject, and talks well on every subject, 
has translated Plato and is the lover of Madame de Longueville. His 
only defect is not knowing when to stop talking.’ 


Almost the only man of mark who passes through the ordeal 
unscathed is Prince Bismarck, whom he met (October, 1865) at 
Biarritz :— 


‘ Another personage, M. de Bismarck, has pleased me more. He is & 
tall German, very polite, who is far from naif. He has an air abso- 
lutely devoid of Gemiith but full of esprit. He has made a <n 
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of me. He has brought with him a wife with the largest feet in 
Germany, and a daughter who walks in the footsteps of the mother.’ 


From Cannes, 16th December, 1867 :— 


‘ What shall I say to you of the policy of M. Olivier and tutti 
quanti. In vain do they turn their phrases very elegantly, and affirm 
that they are profoundly convinced. They seem to me second-rate 
actors, who play the first parts in a manner that can deceive nobody, 
We are daily growing less and less. The only real great man is 
M. de Bismarck. 

*‘ Apropos, might it be true that he spent some of his secret service 
money (in Paris)? I hold the purchase of the journals to be highly 
probable. But, as M. de Bismarck will not send his receipts to M. de 
Kervegnan, I suppose these gentlemen will come off with honour.’ 


It did not require his confirmed habit of turning the worst 
side outwards to discern symptoms of national degeneracy and 
decline in June, 1869 ; when he writes from Paris :— 


‘I feel sure that we are about to have, in words and actions, 
enormities for which there will not be roasted apples enough. Alas! 
things may end in harder projectiles. What a misfortune that the 
modern mind is so flat (plat)! Do you believe that it was ever so 
much so? Doubtless, there have been ages when people were more 
ignorant, more barbarous, more absurd; but there were here and 
there some great geniuses to compensate; while now-a-days, it strikes 
me, there is a very low level of all intellects.’ 


November 11, 1869, from Cannes :— 


‘I breakfasted yesterday at Nice with M. Thiers, who is greatly 
changed physically since the death of Madame Dosne, and not at all 
morally, so far as I saw. .. . In politics I found him still more 
changed: he has become reasonable, at seeing this immense madness 
that has taken possession of this country, and he is preparing to 
combat it, as he did in 1849. I fear he deceives himself a little as to 
his strength. It is much easier to burst the bags of Holus than to 
mend them and make them air-tight. 

‘It seems probable that we are coming to a fight: the chassepot is 
all powerful, and can give the populace of Paris an historic lesson, as 
General Changarnier remarked; but will it be used @ propos? Per- 
sonal government has become impossible, and parliamentary govern- 
ment, without good faith, without honesty, and without men of capacity, 
appears to me not less impossible. In a word, the future, and I 
might say the present, are to my thinking as gloomy as they well 
can be.’ 


In January 1870 he writes from Cannes that, worse than 
having no appetite, he has a horror of every kind of nutriment ; 
that he cannot read, nor at times discern what is before his eyes : 
‘Such, dear friend, is the situation in which I find myself. I 


feel 
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feel certain that it is a slow and very painful death which is 
approaching. I must make up my mind to it. His mode of 
life, on his return to Cannes in the following autumn with the 
intention of wintering there as usual, is described by M. Taine. 
His main, almost exclusive, object, was necessarily his health. 
The practice of archery had been prescribed to him as an 
exercise, and he was fond of sketching. Daily, therefore, when 
the weather permitted, he might be seen walking silently towards 
some preappointed ground, in company with two elderly English- 
women, one of whom carried his drawing-box, and the other 
his bow and arrows.* By way of varying the programme he 
sometimes made an expedition to a cottage, half a league off, to 
feed a cat, or amused himself with catching flies for a pet lizard. 
‘When the railway brought him a friend, he lighted up, and his 
conversation became charming. But happiness was wanting; 
he saw the future in black, pretty nearly as we have it at this 
day ; before closing his eyes, he had the pain of witnessing the 
complete downfall, and he died on the 23rd September, 1870.’ 
The last of the letters is dated the day of his death :— 

‘ Dear friend, I am very ill; so ill, that writing is a trying affair. 
There is a little amendment. I will write to you soon, I hope, more 
in detail. Send to my apartment at Paris for the “ Lettres de Madame 
de Sévigné,” and a “Shakspeare.” I ought to have sent them to you 
before starting. Adieu, je vous embrasse.’ 


Two hours after writing these words, he was a corpse. Dying 
in the very crisis of a nation’s destiny, he passed away un- 
honoured because unobserved;{ and one good at least will 
result from the publication of these Letters: they will lead toa 
retrospective review of his literary productions, and a calm 
estimate of their merits and demerits, which can hardly fail to 
be favourable to his memory upon the whole. The bare recapitu- 
lation will surprise those who have been wont to look upon him 
more in the light of a literary amateur, like Walpole, than a 
working man of letters. 

Although a member of the French Bar, he never practised 
as an advocate, and his ‘ Théatre de Clara Gazul, Comédienne 





* ‘Towards the end of his life, there were found with him two elderly English 
ladies to whom he spoke little, and for whom he did not appear to care much: 
one of my friends saw him with tears in his eyes because one of them was ill’ 
(Taine). They were friends of his mother, who endeavoured to supply her place 
by looking after his domestic arrangements. She did not die till he was near 
fifty. 

+ The ‘Discours’ of the successor to his fauteuil in the Academy, M. Loménie, 
was delivered on the 8th instant, after this article was in type. Although 
abounding in curious and valuable matter, it is completely silent on the subject of 
the ‘ Inconnue. ’ 


Espagnole,’ 
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Espagnole,’ was published in 1825, when (born in Paris, Sep- 
tember 28, 1803) he was barely twenty-two. This is a collection 
of dramatic pieces, purporting to be translated from the Spanish 
of a Spanish actress, by a Frenchman named Lestrange, who had 
been intimately acquainted with her and seen her in all her best 
parts. Both actress and translator were imaginary. To complete 
the deception, M. Delescluze produced a portrait (afterwards 
lithographed) of Clara, ‘ from the life ;’ which, in one sense, it 
was; being, in fact, a portrait of Mérimée, with the features a 
little softened, in the costume of a Spanish woman. The 
success was so complete that a Spaniard (ashamed, probably, 
to ‘confess his ignorance of so celebrated a countrywoman) 
on being asked his opinion of the translation, replied that, 
although very good, it hardly did justice to the original. 

In ‘La Guzla,* published in 1827, a similar system of 
mystification is pursued. This was an alleged translation of 
the songs or popular poetry of an Illyrian bard, named Hyacinth 
Maglanowich, whose biography is given by the translator, an 
Italian refugee. The most learned linguists, French and German, 
were completely taken in; an Ossianic controversy arose as to 
the existence and authenticity of the alleged originals; and the 
first to penetrate the mystery was Goethe, who said he was put 
upon the right track by observing that Guzla is the anagram of 
Gazul. On throwing off the disguise, Mérimée writes: ‘ What 
diminishes the merit of Goethe in divining the author of “ La 
Guzla” is, that I sent him a copy, with signature and flourish 
(paraphe), by a Russian who was passing through Weimar. He 
has given himself the honour of the discovery to appear more 
mischievous.’ 

‘La Jacquerie’ appeared in 1828 ; ‘ La Chronique du Regne 
de Charles IX.’ in 1829 ; ‘ Notes d’un Voyage dans le Midi de la 
France’ in 1835; ‘ Notes d’un Voyage dans l'Ouest de la France’ 
in 1837 ; ‘ Etudes sur l’Histoire Romaine’ in 1844; ‘ Histoire de 
Pierre I., Roi de Castille’ in 1848; ‘Le Faux Demetrius’ in 
1853. His minor works and novels are spread over the whole of 
his literary life, and, many having appeared piecemeal in reviews, 
it would be difficult to fix the precise dates. His ‘ Notes et 
Souvenirs sur Beyle’ originally appeared as an introduction to 
Beyle’s ‘ Correspondance Inédite,’ in 1856. His historical works 
have never been popular, and the reason is plain. Instead of 
studying artistic effects, he avoided them. There is no glowing 
or flowing narrative, no dramatic grouping, no seasoning of 
romance, no suppression or exaggeration of facts, no rhetorical 





* The name of an Illyrian lyre or harp. asi 
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effusions, no undue colouring of character, nothing that will 
remind the reader of Thiers or Lamartine, Macaulay or Carlyle. 


‘ By dint of insisting on certainty,’ says M. Taine, ‘he dried up 
knowledge, and kept of the plant only the wood without the flowers, 
There is no other mode of accounting for the coldness of his histo- 
rical essays, “ Don Pedro,” “' The Cossacks,” “ The False Demetrius,” 
“The Servile War,” “The Catiline Conspiracy,’—complete, solid 
studies, well supported by authorities, well developed; but the per- 
sonages of which are lifeless: probably because he did not choose to 
make them live. . . . He might easily have done so: but it was con- 
trary to his system to set them visibly before us: admitting in history 
only proved details, refusing to give us his own guesses for authentic 
facts, critical to the detriment of his work, rigorous to the point of 
retrenching the best part of himself, and putting an interdict on his 
imagination.’ 


The facility with which he had mystified the critics had con- 
firmed him in a mistaken estimate of art. ‘About the year 
1827, he writes, ‘I was a romanticist. We told the classicists, 
“ Point de salut sans la couleur locale.” We understood by couleur 
locale what in the seventeenth century was called les meurs, but 
we were very proud of our word, and we fancied we had in- 
vented both the word and the thing. But the process was so 


simple, so easy, that I came to doubt of the merit of the couleur 
locale itself, and I forgave Racine for having civilised (policé) 
the savage heroes of Sophocles and Euripides.’ 

If we may trust the author, the receipt for the local colour in 
‘La Guzla,’ was this: ‘ Procure a statistical work on Illyria, with 
the “ Travels of the Abbé Fortis,” and learn five or six words of 
Sclavonic.’ This is a palpable exaggeration as regards ‘ Guzla, 
and pure affectation so far as his best works of fiction are con- 
cerned. In ‘Carmen, for example, of which the scene is laid 
in Spain, the local colour is so complete that the best scenes. 
read like extracts from ‘Don Quixote’ or ‘Gil Blas.’ In 
‘Colomba,’ again, the Corsican manners, habits, and modes of 
thinking are depicted to the life. He had paid frequent visits 
to the countries in which his plots are laid; mixed with the 
people, and conversed with them in their own language, in- 
cluding (if necessary) their patois. One of the places in which 
he was most at home was a Spanish hostelry, with Andalusian 
muleteers and peasants. He spoke ‘Calo’ with a facility that 
astonished the Spanish gypsies ;—and Carmen was a Spanish 
gypsy. He must also have been perfectly at home in Russian 
to enable him to write ‘Le Faux Demetrius,’ in which free use: 
is made of popular legends and traditions. 

The true Demetrius was the Tsarevitch supposed to have been 
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murdered in 1591 in his tenth or eleventh year, at the instigation 
of Boris, a sort of mayor of the palace, who soon afterwards 
usurped the imperial throne, and was firmly seated on it when, 
about 1603, a claimant started up. This was a young man of 
twenty-two, who told a plausible story of his escape from the 
assassins, and produced, in default of witnesses, a seal bearing 
the arms and the name of the Tsarevitch, and a golden cross 
ornamented with precious stones, which he pretended to have 
received, according to usage, from his godfather, Prince Ivan 
Mstislovski, on the day of his baptism. He was red-haired, 
with blue eyes, a broad face, large nose, thick lips, and low in 
stature. The mother of the true Demetrius was very dark, and 
his father, the Tsar Fedor, tall and handsome. Yet, somehow, 
people managed to discover a strong resemblance to both. We 
give, as a specimen of Mérimée’s strict adherence to details, what 
he deems the best accredited version of the first appearance of 
this personage upon the stage :— 


‘One day, at Brahin (in Lithuania), Prince Adam Wisniowiecki 
being in his bath, a young valet de chambre, who had been some time in 
his service, forgot to bring him something he had called for. Irritated 
at this want of attention, the Prince gave him a box on the ear, and 
called him a son of . The young man, much moved, exclaimed, 
with tears in his eyes: “ Ah, Prince Adam, if you knew who I am, 
you would not treat me in this manner. But never mind, I must 
endure everything, since I myself have taken the place of a domestic.” 
“ And who are you then, and where do you come from?” “I am the 
Tsarevitch Demetrius, son of Ivan Vassilievitch.” 

‘Then he narrated the story of his miraculous escape, and showed 
his baptismal cross. The Prince, at his wits’ end, believed all this 
modest and good-looking young man told him. He began by begging 
pardon for the box on the ear and the injurious epithet he had applied. 
Then begging the youth to remain in the bath-room, the Prince hurried 
to his wife, and ordered her to prepare a magnificent repast ; since that 
very evening the Tsar of Muscovy was to be their guest. While the 
Princess knows not what to make of this sudden journey of the Tsar, 
her husband orders six of his finest saddle-horses, dapple greys, to be 
caparisoned, and has each led by a skilful groom habited with all 
possible magnificence. A travelling carriage is then got ready and 
amply supplied with cushions and rich carpets.* Then the Prince 
enters the bath-room followed by twelve servants carrying kaftans of 
brocade, pelisses of sable, and arms incrusted with gold. He re- 
spectfully assists his ex-valet to put on the richest dress, and places 
horses, carriage, &c. &c., at his disposal. “ Let your Majesty deign 
to accept this trifle: all I have is at your service.” 





* ‘There were then no seats in the carriages. The persons using them sat on 
cushions, and covered their legs with rich Persian carpets; as still or recently in 
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‘ All the ordinary forms of the Sclavonic legend will be found in 
this recital. It forgets nothing, neither the housings of the horses, 
nor the colour of the stuffs, nor the price of the furs. It repeats in 
the Homeric manner the dialogue of its heroes. But why, under these 
details embellished by an Oriental imagination, might there not be a 
genuine historical tradition ?’ 


Introduced under such auspices, the claimant was everywhere 
received with acclamations ; he is proclaimed Tsar; and then, to 
put the copestone to popular credulity, an interview is arranged 
for a formal recognition by the mother, whom he was to see for 
the first time since his resurrection :— 


‘A rich tent had been erected near the village of Toiirnisk : it was 
there that Demetrius received the widow of Ivan: they remained in 
it for some instants hidden from all eyes: what they said to each 
other was known to none :* then they came out of the tent and fell 
into each other’s arms with all the marks of the most lively tender- 
ness. At this spectacle, the acclamations of the multitude rang out 
on all sides: all doubt had disappeared in the general sympathy, so 
easy and so catching for the masses. The respect of the son, the 
emotion of the mother, drew tears from the assembled crowds: not a 
person could have been found in it who was not ready to swear that 
the Tsar was verily the son of the widow of Ivan. . . . She had 
revenues and an establishment befitting the mother of a sovereign 
assigned to her. He visited her daily, and always with demon- 
strations of the most profound respect and the most sincere 
affection. The incredulous were reduced to silence. Who would 
have dared to deny the evidence of the religious Tsarine? A few 
days afterwards, Demetrius was crowned with great pomp in the 
cathedral, and with the ceremonial already consecrated by Fedor and 
Boris.’ 

The career of the false Demetrius was cut short precisely as 
that of the true Demetrius might have been—by assassination ; 
and immediately a fresh one sprang up, to announce that 
he had never been assassinated at all. He, too, though a bad 
copy—with different features, coarse manners, and gross igno- 
rance—was recognised by the flower of the Lithuanian and 
Polish nobility, with the identical Prince Adam, the patron of 
the original claimant, at their head. 

To the same fastidiousness which (except, perhaps, in ‘ The 
False Demetrius’) led Mérimée to strip history of everything 
melodramatic or meretricious, may be traced his practice of 
pruning and polishing his novels, especially the shorter ones, 
till they might be compared to rare gems in choice settings, or 
to cabinet pictures by Meissonnier or Gerome. Moreover, we 


* She subsequently confessed that she was influenced by threats and promises 
to recognise the impostor. 
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agree, with M. Taine, that if they do not always point a moral, 
they are eminently suggestive, and afford ample food for specu- 
lators who like to ‘expatiate free o’er all this scene of Man.’ 
It is hardly going too far to say, that ‘the hundred pages of 
“Carmen” are worth more than many dissertations on the 
primitive and savage instinct; that the tale of “Arsene 
Guillot ” contains the pith of many volumes on popular reli- 
gion and on the true feelings of courtesans: that there is 
no severer sermon against the errors of credulity, or of the 
imagination, than “La Double Méprise” and “Le Vase 
Ktrusque”; that the “Partie de Trictrac” may be reperused 
in the year 2000 to learn what a single departure from honour 
may cost.’ 

A few kind actions go far to redeem an infinity of unkind or 
cynical words; and not a few kind actions of Mérimée’s are re- 
membered by his friends. ‘Those who knew him best believed 
him when he wrote : ‘It rarely happens to me to sacrifice others to 
myself, and when this does happen, the utmost possible remorse 
is the result.’ He gave signal proof of both courage and gene- 
rosity when he came forward as the defender of Libri in 
1852. In support of the theory that an affectionate dispo- 
sition lay hidden under his cold, calm demeanour, they may 
confidently point to his thirty years’ warm, unbroken, confiding 
attachment to his ‘Inconnue.’ All things considered, therefore, 
we are content to accept and conclude with M. Taine’s summary 
of his character: ‘It will be found, I think, that, born with a 
thoroughly good heart, endowed with a superior mind, having 
led an honourable life, worked hard, and produced some firstrate 
works, he has, notwithstanding, not drawn from himself all the 
service he might have rendered, nor attained to all the happi- 
ness to which he might have aspired. Through fear of being a 
dupe, he distrusted himself in life, in love, in science, in art ; 
and he was the dupe of his distrust. We are always the dupe of 
something, and perhaps it is best to resign ourselves from the 
first to being so. 








Art. IX.—1. The Songs of the Russian People, as illustrative of 
Sclavonic Mythology and Russian Social Life. By W. B.S. 
Ralston, M.A., of the British Museum; Author of ‘ Krilof 
and his Fables,’ London, 1872. 

2. Russian Folk-Tales. By W.R.S. Ralston, M.A. London, 
1873. 


) Fer its proverbs or its fables, surviving in the lower strata 
the obliterating influences of civilisation, the songs and — 
tales 
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tales of a people throw curious light on its history and origin. 
And if, in those of Russia, this light is dim and uncertain through 
a long and unaccountable lack of curiosity, yet the mere glimmer 
of it ought to attract peculiar interest amongst English readers, 
seeing that it reflects a common Aryan source, and points 
distinctly, if sparingly, to a common Aryan ancestry ‘some- 
where away in Central Asia.’ To ignorance or oversight of 
this tie must be referred the difference of opinion, as to the 
mental calibre and range of thought of the Russian peasant, 
between matter-of-fact observers like Mr. Herbert Barry, on the 
one hand, and the scholarly and sympathetic author of the work 
before us, on the other. While the former would persuade us 
that the popular holidays of the Russian calendar are an abso- 
lute cruelty to the peasant who has no amusement save sitting 
on a ledge outside his house, or lying flat upon his face to have 
his hair combed, or, peradventure, drinking himself drunk at 
the Traktir, and whilst he misses the burden of the ‘ mournful 
national songs,’ in which he has seen groups of girls engaged at 
such festivals, Mr. Ralston brings to bear on Russian character 
and folk-lore not only personal observation and acquaintance 
with the Russian language, but also a deep study of those 
Russian writers, Tereshchenko, Orest Miller, Afanasief, and 
Ruibnikof, who have done for their own field of mythology 
what Grimm and Max Miller, and Thorpe and Dasent, have for 
others. The difference consists in the education ‘of an eye to 
mark a nation’s manners, customs, and ritual; and inasmuch as 
Mr. Ralston’s eye has apprehended in the lyrics and folk-tales of 
the Russian peasantry principles, springs, and motives hidden 
beneath the cloak of the old Sclavonic religion and superstitions, 
it will be surprising if an access of interest in a neglected or mis- 
apprehended character does not result from the appearance of his 
volumes. Certainly if in the holidays of the Russian calendar, 
and in the rites of a Russian wedding or funeral, there lurks 
one-half the philosophy and meaning which our author has 
learnt, from investigations at first-hand, to discover in them, the 
triste and formal dance-songs, which casual observers fail to 
appreciate, will be invested henceforth with an interest such as 
attaches to those various ballad-literatures, which best introduce 
us to the history and characteristics of particular nations. 

The volume on the songs of the Russian people, published a 
year or two ago, has recently been followed up by a capital 
collection of prose skazkas, or folk-tales, illustrative of the whole 
field of Russian folk-lore, except the ‘ Beast Epos,’ which 
has been quarried by Professor A, de Gubernatis, and the Buili- 
nas, on which we are promised another volume. Mr. Ralston is 

evidently 
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evidently disposed to take time before committing himself to 
the conclusions, on the former topic, of the erudite Florentine 
professor ; and with the Builinas, or fragmentary epics of Russia, 
the work on Russian songs does not profess to make us so 
well acquainted as with the picture of its people, in social 
life: yet the glimpses given suffice to quicken a desire that this 
phase of them should be thoroughly studied before the tradition 
of it—very intermittent already in its most congenial soil, the 
Olonetz government—shall have utterly died out. One of the first 
collections of this fragmentary national epos rests, we learn, in 
the Bodleian Library, and records the results of the curiosity of 
one Richard James, an English clergyman, in 1619. Native 
interest took up the work at the beginning of this century, and 
besides the more recent collection of the St. Petersburg Academ 
of Science, two great private collections—that of Ruibnikof, 
finished in 1867, and that of Kiryeevsky, not yet completed— 
represent the quickening of literary Russia’s curiosity as to one 
of its richest treasures. The field we have to traverse is too 
wide to admit of any further account of these ballads—in- 
digenous embodiments, as some hold, of the past history of the 
country, whilst others see in them adaptations of Eastern 
romance, derived through Turkish or Mongol sources—than to 
notice their division into four cycles: (1) the Elder Heroes, or 
personified powers of Nature, amidst whom towers the mythic 
Svyatogor, a giant with a right good will to achieve by brute 
strength the feat which Archimedes, with standing-room, would 
have accomplished by subtler leverage; (2) the Vladimir cycle 
in which the ‘younger heroes’ or Russian paladins cluster 
round the Sclavonic counterpart of Arthur or Charlemagne in 
the halls of Kief; (3) the Novgorod cycle, concerned with the 
palmy days of that ancient republic; and (4) the Moscow cycle, 
which embraces actual Russian history and those soldier songs 
which represent the conscript and the Cossack full of faith and 
loyalty to the Tsar. How Ruibnikof hunted out these Builinas 
from a few lively oracles, who carried them in their heads ;* 
how he braved the frowns of the old Ritualists or Puritans of 
Russia, who regarded them as Satanic songs; and how he 
succeeded in catching a poetic tailor (yclept ‘ Butuilka the 
Bottle’), who was a walking repertory of these ballads, may be 
learnt in pp. 63-76 of Mr. Ralston’s opening chapter. 

As might be inferred from the lively interest in Russian 





* The reciters of these Builinas are blind old psalm-singers, called Kaliki, who 
find an exact counterpart in Greece—ancient as well as modern. In the Russian 
Khorovods, too, we find a close resemblance to the mixed song and dance of a 
religious character still surviving in Greece. 
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home life and popular tales evinced by Mr. Ralston in his prose 
version of the fables of Krilof, the main strength of his first 
work is expended upon the songs which specially illustrate 
Russian social scenes. Into these the Sclavonic mythology ever 
and anon is found insinuating itself ; oftener, indeed, than at this 
distance of time from the composition of these songs those most 
conversant with them are perhaps fully aware. For these songs, 
and the insight of Russian social life which they furnish, two 
institutions have from time immemorial offered themselves ‘as 
at once canvas and frame,’ to wit, the Khorovod, or choral dance 
(from holo, ‘a circle’), which keeps the Russian villages astir in 
spring, summer, and autumn; and the Posidyelka, or indoor 
social gathering (from posidyet, ‘to sit a while’), which helps lads 
and lasses to wear out the long evenings and nights of the 
winter season. Of more recent date than the mythic fragments, 
or the ritual songs, these seem to be strictly the people’s 
heritage, available respectively for the outdoor holiday of men, 
women, and children, in the open space beyond the village 
street—where oftentimes two Khorovods of mixed youths and 
maidens, or of wholly maiden bevies with a leader in a man’s 
cap, to denote assumption of a male part, blend into one for the 
performance of a rural operetta—and for the extemporised 
winter concerts in rooms for which, in some districts, all the 
company pay alike, whilst in others more gallantly the young 
men are at charges, securing thus the privilege of treating 
their sweethearts. Both institutions have been prolific of rural 
lyric, and, as might be expected, the burden of songs thus called 
forth is not infrequently dove and marriage. Mournful as the 
maidens’ songs may have seemed to a casual observer,” it may 
well have been clever acting that made the ‘Lady’ in the 
‘ Murman Cap,’ or the ‘ Wifie’ in a ‘ Wife’s Love’ or in some 
of those Khorovods which prove that wife-beating was not 
always confined to brutal England, assume the guise of solemn 
deference to the despotic power of the husband, which is one of 
their most marked features. 

The general burden of these songs is, as need scarcely be 
repeated, Love; love under difficulties; love intensified by 
separation, or, quite as often, disappointed or betrayed by an 
ill-assorted union with a wrong object. Now it is a peasant 
lad who laments that a fowler has wounded and carried off his 
dove— 

‘The Merchant’s son hath wounded my Dove, 
Wounded her with a weapon of gold.’—P. 17. 





* Herbert Barry, ‘ Russia in 1870,’ p. 239, 
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Now a girl weeps her ‘ good youth’s’ faithlessness in a despairing 
love-lyric. In one song a broken-hearted youth declares— 


‘ The swan knows not two mates, 
Two mates the dove knows not, 
Nor I two loves.’ —P. 18. 


In another, a maid coerced by hard parents invokes wild beasts 
to do for her what Pyramus thought they had done for Thisbe. 
When death comes between a loving pair in these songs, the 
survivor calls on the winds to rend the moist earth and unbare 
the coffin-planks (nailed and compacted coffins being new 
inventions in Russia),* so that a final adieu may be feasible. 
When sickness is nigh the fatal climax, the maiden, a sweet- 
heart, sister, or mother, indulges in a poetic dream of what 
might have been, ‘weeping opposite the dear friend’s heart.’ 
More tragic are the songs of marriage where Jove has not lit the 
torch, where a husband rids himself of his wife, ‘ thanks, thanks 
to the blue pitcher,’ a poetic euphemism for the cup of poison ; or 
where a girl avenges the unpardonable slight by the proffer of 
such a deadly draught as in one lyric, of foreign origin and 
mythic character, a girl offers to her brother, who escapes the 
fire-consuming fate by the accident of a drop betraying the fiery 
elements, through its effect upon his horse’s mane. This sister, 
when decapitated, proves to be no sister, but a serpent, or witch 
in serpent’s guise, and Mr. Ralston parallels the myth with 
Arthur’s escape in the ‘ Bridal of Triermain,’ and its German 
original, the Oldenburg horn offered by a fairy-maiden to Count 
Otto. He notes, also, a truly Homeric characteristic of these 
folk-songs, the conventional epithets designating classes and 
objects. The cruel stepmother, the good youth, or horse, the 
white hand, the blue pitcher, are as sure to meet us in them as, 
when occasion serves, the quiet Don,{ or the orthodox Tsar. A 
curious illustration is the ‘evil wife,’ i.e. a wife not to her 
husband’s taste, of whom in one song he gets rid by mere 
wishing, though oftener his wishes are ineffectual, as where, in a 
lyric at p. 26, he says he cannot fly to the A-oo, or woodland 
note of his paramour, because— 





* In one of the folk-tales of Mr. Ralston’s second volume, viz., ‘ The Soldier's 
Midnight Watch,’ the merchant’s daughter's coffin is bound with three iron hoops ; 
but it would seem from other tales (pp. 310-12) that commonly the coffin-lid lay 
loose, and was removable, and indeed that Sclavonic corpses, when they took to 
roaming, were fond of carrying these along with them. 

+ Thorpe’s ‘ Northern Mythology,’ i. pp. 128-130. 

t See the legend about Lake Ivan’s two sons, Shat and Don—‘ Folk-Tales,” 
p. 209, 
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‘Over me are watchers three— 
Watchers three—three stern ones they. 
The first watcher—my wife’s father, 
The second watcher—my wife’s mother, 
The third watcher —my young wife.’ —P. 26. 


Quite as often the young wife yearns—in song—to be loosed 
from an old and uacongenial husband, and, @ propos of Russian 
marriage-connections, the author complains of the cramping 
effect of our family nomenclature on satisfactory translation, 
We lack equivalents for the precise Sclavonic degrees of con- 
sanguinity and connection which the Russians retain almost 
intact from remote ancestry, witnessing ‘to the strength of their 
domestic attachments and the vigour of their family life.’ 

The social Posidyelki, called in Little Russia Dosvitki (from 
do svita, ‘ till the dawn’), of the dark evenings and nights, are 
equally fruitful of song and dance. The simplest form of these 
is when, after some hours of spinning or combing flax and wool 
in company, the maidens in some cottage rendezvous fling away 
their task on the appearance of their youths, and, dancing to music, 
sing in concert such songs as ‘ Remember, dear, remember,’ or 
the plaintive and popular ‘ Oak-wood, dear oak-wood.’ But in the 
Olonetz government there are kindred meetings called Besyedui, 
beginning with autumn and continuing through winter, between 
maidens and their sweethearts in a cottage hired for a concert- 
room, of which Mr, Ralston gives a lively picture from Ruib- 
nikof. Benches and shelves surround the walls, a raised floor at 
one side of the room providing accommodation for loungers and 
sleepers. There is a brick stove near the door, and, at the end 
of the wall, which is pierced by windows, a corner of honour is 
devoted to the iconut, or holy pictures with a lamp burning 
before them. It is, however, upon candles placed on the shelves 
and cross-beams that the room depends for light; and the scene, 
wherein the picturesque costumes and lively movements of the 
young contrast with the gravity of the elders and married 
couples who “do propriety” near the stove, must be one to be 
remembered by such as have witnessed it. ‘Here and there an 
old woman holds a lighted fir-wood splinter for the benefit of 
the guests.” Although such gatherings and village soirées involve 
a singular amount of liberty to the rustic lover, as may be seen 
in the Skazka or folk tale of the ‘ Fiend’ ( Ralston’s ‘ Folk Tales, 
pp. 10-17), who, in the guise of a handsome stranger, persuades 
Marusia thrice to see him off, after a dancing bout, it does not 
appear that maidenly confidence is often, as in that case, mis- 
placed. The attentions of the rustic lover, who ends the night 
by 
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by seeing his charmer home across the snow, almost invariably 
end in marriage (p. 37). 

Although considerable interest attaches to the Cossack, robber, 
and soldier songs of Russia as illustrative of history and cha- 
racter, and of the daring contempt of death and devotion to the 
Tsar exhibited by these classes, it is to those which concern 
myth and ritual that Mr. Ralston, with sound judgment, devotes 
the greater part of his song volume. To understand the first of 
these, a careful study of the chapter on Russian mythology is 
a sine qua non; but, at the same time, anything but a labour, 
seeing that the author has enhanced the intrinsic attraction of 
his subject by the enthusiasm breathed into his treatment of it, 
and by the skill with which he has marshalled the results of 
his study of comparative mythology. One feels that, were it in 
his programme, he could trace in all its features the strong 
family likeness to an Eastern original in the songs and myths 
of the dwellers by the Baltic or the Adriatic, of the Russian 
or Servian, of the Pole or Czech. But he wisely narrows his 
subject to the currency of modern Russia, and sets himself to - 
trace the transformation of the once ignorantly worshipped 
Sclavonic deities into grotesque and capricious occupants of a 
‘no-man’s land’ between Christianity and heathendom, in whom 
the peasantry, who still see them by the hearth, amid the storm, 
or in the wild wood, retain sufficient belief to justify the current 
imputation of being ‘ two-faithed.’ 


‘On the popular tales of a religious character current among the 
Russian peasantry, the duality of their creed or of that of their 
ancestors has, produced a twofold effect. On the one hand, into 
narratives drawn from purely Christian sources, there has entered 
a Pagan element, most clearly perceptible in stories which deal with 
demons or departed spirits ; on the other, an attempt has been made 
to give a Christian nature to what are manifestly heathen legends, by 
lending saintly names to their characters, and clothing their ideas in 
an imitation of Biblical language.’ * 


Tracing back to the builders of Novgorod, and the founders 
of Kief, we find the earliest cultus in Russia to have been that, 
peculiar to the Aryan family, of the forces of Nature and the 
spirits of the dead. Setting aside the prehistoric Svarog, or 
Uranus, and his children, Dazhbog, the sun, or day-god, and 
Ogon, or fire, of whose worship a trace remains in the asso- 
ciation of the stove with Russian superstition, we discover the 
first definite dynasty of celestials in the hosts of heaven, under 
the supremacy of Perun, the thunder-god. With no sacerdotal 





* ‘Folk Tales,’ p. 326. ; 
Vol. 136.—No. 271. R class 
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class or distinct sanctuary, such sacrifices as were customary 
were performed under an oak, or beside a stream by the 
elder (Sem’ya) of each Rod or clan. But the prime object of 
worship was Perun, the woA\@v dvoydtwv popdi) pia, which 
among: the Hindoos was Parjanya, and in different branches of 
the Sclavo-Lettic family, Perkunas, Perkunos, Perkons, Piorun, 
and Peraun. This is the thunder-god, whose name (from 
perieti, i.q. pario) bears witness to the Indo-European belief 
in the creation of the universe from the action of warmth ; and 
though now shorn of his divinity in Lithuania, he is still, if not 
‘the glorious god that maketh the thunder,’ at least the nominis 
umbra, to whom the peasant attributes disturbance of the 
elements. ‘Did the Northwind blow,’ sings a girl who has 
lost her flowers, ‘or did Perkunas thunder and send light- 
nings?’ ‘Father Perkons,’ says a Lettish song, 


‘has nine sons— 
Three strike, three thunder, 
Three lighten. —P. 90. 


The Livonians hold a feast to him in the spring. When the 
White Russian swears, his imprecation is, ‘May Perun smite 
thee!’ or ‘May Parom show thee his teeth!’ By a curious 
mixing up of the old and new faiths he reappears in Poland in 
the shape of the Virgin (Panna Maria Percunatele, or ‘Lady 
Mary the Thunderer’), to whom solemn service is paid on Lady- 
day with lighted tapers, the ends of which, preserved and 
lighted before the holy pictures at the approach of storm, for the 
rest of the year invoke Mary’s protection against wind and 
weather. On the same principle which turned heathen temples 
and basilicas into Christian churches, a composition between 
superstition and orthodoxy is discoverable in other appropria- 
tions by the Russian Church. This storm-compeller has got 
connected in the peasant’s mind with Ilya or Elijah, perhaps 
from the resemblance which recent converts from Paganism saw 
between ‘their dethroned thunder-god and the prophet who 
was connected with drought and rain, whose enemies were con- 
sumed by fire from on high, and on whom waited a chariot and 
horses of fire, when he was caught up by a whirlwind into 
heaven.’* He is also connected with St. Peter and St. George; 
but it is Elijah or Ilya, to whom most the resemblance is found, 
insomuch that in the old Novgorod there used to be two 
churches, one dedicated to ‘Ilya the wet,’ the other to ‘Ilya the 
dry,’ in token of his succession to Perun’s functions as Lord 








* © Folk-Tales,’ pp. 338, 339. f 
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of the Harvest. The tradition of his bodily presence is as 
of one tall and shapely, with black hair, and a long golden 
beard. He rides the storm, which mountain spirits brew for 
him, in a car of flame, or upon a huge millstone. His mace 
is equivalent to Thor’s hammer, the name of which corresponds 
with the Russian words for ‘hammer’ and ‘lightning.’ His 
fiery bow is identified with the rainbow; his arrow, or flaming 
dart, is sometimes changed for a golden key, symbolic of the 
power of his warmth to thaw the ice, break up the winter-bound 
earth, and free the imprisoned rains—the ‘water of life’ of 
so many folk-lores. Other deities besides Perun are traceable 
in heathen Russia, representing moral and physical light and 
darkness ; and Russian song especially preserves the names of 
‘Lado’ and ‘Lada,’ Sclavonic synonyms of Freyr and Freyja, 
the sun-god and the goddess of spring and love. Of the benign 
influence of these an idea may be gained from the root’s meaning ; 
for lad is equivalent to ‘peace and harmony.’ The Russian 
proverb runs, ‘When a husband and wife have Jad, they don’t 
need hlad,’ i.e. ‘ treasure.’ 

If Perun and these lesser deities represent the forces of Nature, 
in the reverence which superstition still pays in Russia to hearth- 
spirits and kindred demigods we recognise the cultus of de- 
parted ancestors. The Church may teach that these are fallen 
angels, and invest the spirits of the stove, the forest, the air, 
and the water, with a demoniacal character; to the Russian 
peasant the traditions of the Sclavonic unseen world are not the 
less as sacred as ever; and conformable to his belief as to 
the state of the dead is his treatment of the spirit-world, which, 
in his theory, they people. Though separated, according to 
Aryan faith, by a long atmospheric ocean, or an arduous land- 
passage, surmountable by the rainbow bridge or the milky way— 
or, to descend to the devices of human piety, by placing coins 
in the grave, making the coffin boat-shaped, furnishing the corpse 
with boots, nail-parings, and owl-claws, and even ladders of 
dough, to the end that it might the more easily superas evadere 
ad auras—the departed soul was credited with so much ubiquity 
that, though received into the ‘land of the sun eastward by the 
ocean’—whither birds and insects migrate at the fall of the 
leaf, and whence dead children come back as swallows at spring- 
tide to twitter round bereaved parents—it could still occupy 
impalpable quarters in the old home, and exercise a guardian- 
ship of the hearth compatible with a tenure in Rai, the Sclavonic 
heaven, an upper-world home of departed spirits, approachable, 
according to the Skazkas, chiefly by a bean-stalk or a pea- 
stalk, and but vaguely mentioned in either the songs or the 
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stories of the people. The favourite embodiment of this belief 
is the Domovoy, a close counterpart of the Roman ‘Lar Fami- 
liaris,’ though it is difficult to secern the original attributes of 
this domestic spirit from the accretions wherewith the ‘new 
way’ has thought fit to blacken his character. We must sketch 
him as we find him. As primary constructor of the family 
hearth, he is supposed to live all day behind the stove, upon 
which every night a meal is piously left out; and on special 
occasions, e.g. the 28th of January, a pot of stewed grain formally 
placed for him. In his synonym of ‘Tsmok,’ or snake, common 
in White Russia, may be traced a mental connexion between the 
spirit and the flame; indeed, so much is he still the representative 
of dead ancestry that to poke the stove endangers thrusting them 
through into hell; and when a family /lits to a new house, the 
stove-ashes from the old are welcomed with the greeting, 
‘Welcome, grandfather!’ In the inauguration of a new house, 
vast deference is paid to him. The blood of some species of 
scape-goat must be sprinkled on its foundations, and a cock’s 
head buried exactly at the upper corner. This is opposite the 
stove, and is the place assigned for the daily-spread spirit 
guest-table, around which formerly were ranged the images 
of ancestry, but now, instead, the holy pictures. Perhaps it 
is only a Christian libel to paint the Domovoy with ugly and 
mischievous traits; but he is represented as all hair, except his 
eyes and nose. He treats a family as it treats him, and his 
tenacity as to a due amount of victuals is marked. 

As fantastic and more picturesque is the Rusalka, a water 
spirit (from rus, ‘a stream’), with wavy grass-green tresses, 
and a full snow-white form covered with green leaves, or an 
ungirdled shift. As shy as Diana, they tickle to death the un- 
bidden watchers of their haircombing ; and a comb run through 
their locks can at any time produce a flood, as, in the ‘ Ramayana,’ 
Ganga, queen of rivers, descends by the letting down a single tress 
of Siva’s hair.* Their homes are in crystal palaces in the lake- 
depths, or else in nests of straw. Like Nausicaa, they are great 
laundresses, and at Whitsuntide are importunate in their desire to 
take in linen. Woe to the passenger who then turns a deaf ear to 
their petition for soiled garments. In winter they vanish, but on 
high-days at Easter or Whitsuntide, the peasantry neither wash 
linen nor pleach hedges, lest haply they should usurp the Rusalka’s 
province. To their dances beneath the moon, after St. Peter's 
day, is referred the phenomenon of the ‘fairy ring ;’ and the 
rustic who encounters and mocks their dancing is sure ‘to be 





* See Miss Richardson's ‘ Iliad of the East,’ p. 48. In this interesting volume 
will be found many paraliels for the curiosities of Russian folk-lore. 
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struck so.’ If he treads on the linen in their drying-ground, he 
becomes weak-limbed or a cripple. Their influence can make 
or mar a harvest; and, in some districts, they act as ‘ will-of- 
the wisps,’ in others, sphinx-like, harass travellers with witching 
riddles. Undersized Rusalkas are considered to be ghosts of 
stillborn or unbaptized babes, or infants cursed by their mothers 
before their birth, which may be laid, if not more than seven 
years gone, by the enunciation of the baptismal formula. 

Passing over the ‘mythic and ritual songs’ of Mr. Ralston’s 
third chapter, a glance must be given at other classes of Russian 
song, and the social customs which have evoked them, especially 
at those connected with marriage, which have a peculiar interest 
at the present time. 

A Russian peasant’s wedding, though its fictions of force and 
reluctance remind us of classical hymeneals, is rendered pic- 
turesque by the elaborateness of its little drama. After an 
acquaintance at the Besyedas has grown into ‘ keeping company,’ 
the Svat and Svakha, z.e. male and female match-makers, are 
called in to negotiate a marriage. In some districts the girl’s 
family is said to make the first move: more commonly, the bride 
elect is fabled to be hard of approach, and assumes a mock 
reluctance, which breathes in characteristic laments, or Zaplachki. 
The start of the match-makers by night, the bride’s pleas for 
delay, the calling in of a Voplénitsa, or mistress of ceremonies, 
presume an obstacle or two to be got over, though the hobbing 
and nobbing in whisky which goes on might reassure a casual 
observer. After the hand-striking and betrothal, comes at last 
the wedding-eve, which is given up to the bride’s entertainment 
of her maiden friends, and to unplaiting her Kosa, or single plait 
of maidenhood, henceforth to be succeeded by two plaits wound 
round the head and confined by a kerchief. In the songs attending 
this ceremony there is much mock distress; but anon comes the 
bridegroom’s brother, or perhaps the Svakha, to make a bid for 
this Kosa, which the bride so far resents as to wish a knife were 
bound up in it to cut the Svakha’s fingers. ‘It was not,’ runs 
one of the Kusa songs,— 


‘A horn that in the early morning sounded ; 
It was a maiden her ruddy braid lamenting. 
“ Last night they twined my braid together, 
And interweaved my braid with pearls. 
Luka Ivanovich—may Heaven requite him! 
Has sent a pitiless Svakha hither. 
My braid has she begun to rend, 
Tearing out the gold from my braid, 
Shaking the pearls from my ruddy braid.” ’—p. 273. 
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In the end, either on the wedding-eve, or before starting for 
church, the bride’s friends are induced by gold to sell the 
Kosa, and then follows the poetic division of the ‘Krasota’ (or 
crown of ribbons and flowers) among her maiden friends, which 
is the subject of some very pretty songs, and which is imitated 
more or less in the weddings of higher circles in Russia.* 
The braid is finally unplaited on the wedding morning, when 
the Captain and Friends (i.e. Best man and Groomsmen) make 
their appearance (to sign the register and to be generally 
useful), and when the ceremony of the bridegroom thrice twirling 
the bride round, and kissing her as he does so, is a critical 
prelude to going to church, As the priest begins the service, the 
groomsmen hold crowns (vyentsui) over the bride and bride- 
groom; and these crowns, which are part of a ceremony cor- 
responding with the ‘stephanosis’ of Christian Greece, as 
many Russian customs and superstitions resemble those of 
modern Hellas, ought to press the head, even at the risk 
of a head-ache, if the union is to be happy. Such it gene- 
rally is, if we may accept the evidence of the songs after 
marriage, which breathe no trace of the feigned aversion 
with which a bride elect looks upon her husband’s family as 
‘ bears’ or ‘stinging-nettles,’ they returning the compliment by 
calling the bride a ‘ she-bear,’ a‘ cannibal,’ or a ‘sloven.’ It is 
surmised that such expressions witness to the strong home- 
affection in Sclavonic families, whilst the giving up of the ‘ bear” 
and ‘thief’ theory after marriage is the result of the comparative 
freedom and kindly treatment of the wife in the Russian peasant 
circles. After marriage the burden of her song is like ‘ the 
dinner of herbs where love dwelleth.’ ‘So happy is she that she 
prefers drinking water with her husband to indulging in mead 
with her mother.’ 

The one only drawback to the poetry of the Russian peasant’s 
nuptials is, sad to tell, the cost of the ceremonial. What with 
the whisky, the wedding breakfast, the after-presents, and the 
after-feasting, such an expense is incurred, that a runaway match 
is not seldom winked at. 

But feasting and song and merry-making are not confined to 
weddings. The Sclavonic faith holds not with there being 





* In Madame Romanoff’s ‘ Rites and Customs of the Greco-Russian Church,’ 
we read of a tea-tray in the bride’s dressing-room, ‘filled with what is called 
‘maiden beauty,” and supposed to be the cast-off attributes of girlhood, which 
the bride distributes among her companions.’ This is in the context referred to 
the ancient custom of dividing the ‘ kosa’ (pp. 193-4). 

+ Ruibnikof estimates this at from 4l. 8s. to 8J. 6s. of our money. See 
p. 281. 
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‘neither marrying nor giving in marriage in heaven,’ assigning 
wives to dead bachelors, and vice versd. By a natural sequence, 
the mixture of grief and rejoicing which marks the Radunitsa, 
or feast when the dead fathers feel relief from the long winter 
cold, after Easter, is conspicuous in the Russian funeral songs 
and customs, ‘ Beer was drunk at the carnival,’ says a proverb, 
‘but it was after the Radunitsa that heads ached.’ And Madame 
Romanoff’s account corresponds, where, describing the requiems 
at this spring commemoration, she says, ‘When the weeping, 
which continued for two hours after the mass, had ceased, the 
mourners set-to to commemorate the departed by partaking of 
his favourite dainty: and if he was fond of a glass, the Vodka 
(whisky) was sipped, with the ejaculation, “‘The kingdom of 
heaven be his! He loved a drink, the deceased !”’* 

Indeed to the Russian peasant’s passion for drink the Skazkas 
bear abundant witness, Greater people than the peasants get 
drunk, as is seen in the story of Semeletka (Folk-tales, p. 31) ; but 
an instance of the solace for the ills of life, which a Russian finds 
in his ‘ vodka,’ occurs in a variant of the story of Norka (‘ Folk- 
tales,’ p. 30), where a shoemaker, doomed to be hanged, unless by 
the morrow he produces a pair of impossible shoes, goes ‘ straight 
to a tractir, or tavern, and sets to work to drown his grief in 
drink. After a while he begins to totter: ‘‘ Now then,” he says, 
“T'll take home a bicker of spirits with me, and go to bed ; and 
to-morrow morning, as soon as they come to fetch me to be 
hanged, I’ll toss off half the bickerful. They may hang me then, 
without my knowing anything about it.” ’ 

Among the many traces of Sclavonic customs connected with 
death and obsequies, Mr. Ralston notes the opening of windows, 
clearing cobwebs, and burning grass to facilitate the spirit’s free 
passage. The body is washed while yet alive, the coin placed 
on the eyes or thrown into the grave. Very strict, too, were the 
rites of purification. Spades, carts and horses, for digging the 
grave and fetching the coffin, were unused for three days after. 
The casting of live coals over-head backwards from the hearth 
recalls the ceremonies in Virgil and Theocritus. The hollow- 
tree-trunk coffin is not universally given up, and is probably 
referable to the atmospheric sea, whereon the Sclavonians held 
that the dead are launched. A kindred practice to Sutteeism 
is alluded to in songs and Builinas, ‘an Aryan rite,’ according 
to Mr. Tylor, ‘belonging to a period even earlier than the 
Veda.’t With masters, too, the favourite slave is found, in song 
and legend, going down to the grave. Of such observances the 





* «Rites and Customs,’ p. 249. t ‘Primitive Culture,’ vol. i. p. 421, q. v. 
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Russian peasants’ song-lore and folk-lore also bear ample traces, 
as they do of a belief in friendly spirits, aud in ghosts of a bale- 
ful nature, vampires and were-wolves. Some of the laments are 
inexpressibly touching, e.g. the complaint at the funeral of the 
head of a family, supposed to be uttered by his widow. Here is 
a stave of it; but the song should be read as a whole. 
‘I would not have given thee up, O my wedded spouse ; 

I would have given up my children dear, 

And so have preserved my wedded spouse. 

Split open, moist Mother earth, 

And be ye open, O new coffin planks, 

And come flying from Heaven, Angels and Archangels, 

And set the soul in the white breast, 

And speech in the wise head, 

And white light in the clear eyes !’—p. 340. 


We can take on trust, after this, the author’s assurance that 
no translation can do justice to the endearing diminutives which 
give so much charm to ‘the simple, unaffected archaic language 
of these laments,’ the preservation of which is the task of the 
Voplénitsa, or professional “ cricress.” 

With the superstitions which we have seen clinging so tena- 
ciously to the Russian peasant would naturally be connected a 
belief in witchcraft. To this subject Mr. Ralston devotes the 
concluding chapter of his ‘Songs’ book, noticing at length the 
riddles and spells, as well as those who deal in them. The sense- 
riddles, or Zagadki, are chiefly mythic or cosmical, and in truth 
seem dull enough to readers who have not the alternative of being 
tickled to death by Rusalkas staring them in the face if they give 
them up. Princess Anna the Fair in the folk-tale of the ‘ Blind Man 
and the Cripple’ must have been of kin to these sprites, for her 
hand was to reward the suitor who proposed a riddle she could 
not guess, whereas, if she guessed it, his head was to be cut off 
(p. 241). The Zagovér, or incantations, are more noteworthy, 
probably because, unlike the riddle which has gone through a 
process of degradation on the lips of the multitude, these have 
been jealously guarded by a close fraternity of sorcerers, and 
survived repressive measures in memory, if not in manuscript. 
Spoken of old more Sclavonico on house-tops, they are now, 
by a Finnish innovation, muttered or whispered. Christianity, 
in fact, besides substituting in its formulas the sacred names 

(where both do not jostle oddly together) for those of elemental 
deities, has made the professors of these arts shamefaced, mys- 
terious, and loth to let go their hold upon the masses, even if 
at the cost of being set down as ‘devilish vessels,’ by the aid 
of which Satan still keepeth his palace. In some of the spells 
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a close inquirer will trace a resemblance to the samples of 
incantation which occur in classical literature. Thus in a 
Zagovoér, ‘to give a good youth a longing for a fair maiden’ 
(p. 869), the clause, ‘Plunge thyself, O longing; gnaw thy 
way, O longing, into his breast, into his heart; grow and 
increase in all his veins, in all his bones, with pain and thirst 
for me, will be found almost identical with the language of the 
sorceress in the Pharmaceutria of Theocritus.* The worse use 
of these charms is to kindle desire. Some are to forefend 
drunkenness. The most poetic and innocent are amulets to 
preserve children and dear ones (pp. 373-4), But if the account 
of these spells is interesting, still more so that of those who ply 
them. The wizard’s ostensible function is to be at every 
wedding to ward off evil influences, and to go in front of every 
procession, ‘anxiously peering about and whispering to himself 
all the time.’ He is credited meanwhile with power to steal 
the dew and the rain, the moon and stars, and to provoke the 
whirlwind, to say nothing of transforming himself or others into 
divers forms and shapes. Perhaps he is a more amiable cha- 
racter than the witch, whose attributes are pretty much those 
of the Baba Yaga. The account of her recalls Dryden’s quatrain 
in the ‘ Annus Mirabilis’ : 


‘Thus to some desert plain, or old woodside, 
Dire night-hags come from far to dance their round ; 
And o’er broad rivers on their fiends they ride, 
Or sweep in clouds above the blasted ground.’ t 


If, however, we may credit the legends collected in these 
pages, the witch’s cock-horse is sometimes a bare log of wood, 
sometimes a human being, on whose spirit she rides over hill 
and dale, the while his body is asleep. A yet more hideous 
influence is the vampire, to whom, besides his normal blood- 
drunkenness, the Russian peasant attributes the famine and 
the drought, the storm, the murrain, and the cattle-plague. 
He is, according to some, a quondam wizard or witch ; accord- 
ing to others, a spirit of one accursed or excommunicated ; 
others again account him a combination of fiend and corpse ; 
whilst the Little Russians consider him a cross-breed between 
a witch and a were-wolf. The districts of Russia where 
the vampire is most believed in are White Russia and the 
Ukraine; and the way to deprive him of his baleful power 
is to drive an aspen stake through him by a single blow. A 
second thrust, as numberless folk-tales agree, will resuscitate the 


* «Theocritus, Idyll II., vv. 25-6, 28, 31. + ‘Annus Mirabilis,’ st. 248, 
fiend. 
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fiend.* Considering the ill-name with which the introduction of 
Christianity has surrounded the whole race in Russia, it is 
creditable to the peasantry and people, that rarely—very rarely— 
has a fear of witchcraft resulted in such wholesale cruelty and 
' fanaticism amongst them as in our own country in the days of 
Hopkins. Mr. Ralston hesitates (as on the threshold, so to 
speak, of a better knowledge of Russian folk-lore, he is surely 
wise in doing) to commit himself to Afanasief’s theory, that these 
witches, wizards, and vampires, are simply remnants and sur- 
vivals of a pagan and mythical system which had the Scla- 
vonic belief in the forces of nature for its basis; and, whilst 
attaching due weight to his able pleadings, as well as to the 
more cautious expressions of Hertz and Professor Bernard 
Schmidt, on the Sclavonic name and origin of Vampire, prefers 
to leave the dis as he finds it, sub judice. When his researches 
into Russian song-lore, and his use of the opportunities of com- 
paring other folk-lores which his connection with the British 
Museum and the Taylor Institution at Oxford afford, have enabled 
him to espouse a definite theory with mature confidence, it will 
command the respect due to one who is our first pioneer in the 
language, literature, and mythology of one of the most interesting 
countries in the world; one who has been the first to disabuse 
us of the notion, adopted from unliterary, purely commercial, and 
commonplace English residents, that the Russian peasant is a 
joyless, songless, undemonstrative automaton, only fit to be driven 
to the slaughter in war for the orthodox Tsar, or to work his 
allotted hours in the mine, and drink himself drunk, on holidays, 
upon Vodka, It is one great step to have swept away false im- 
pressions ; another and a greater will have been gained when 
Mr. Ralston shall have completed by a volume on the Builinas, 
or Epic poems, and the skazkas connected with them, his trilogy, 
so to speak, of the songs and legends, which, circulating through 
the hands of those who love the story-lands of whatever race or 
clime, may facilitate the apprehension of resemblances calculated 
to assist intelligent generalization. We have no fear that he will 
be unequal to his task, for the books before us, in spite of their 
necessary mixture of first principles and results, are singularly 
readable and attractive. He has laid himself out to sketch the 
Russian peasant from his songs, stories, and sports, rather than from 
an outer point of view. Into his descriptions he has thrown 
life and vivid portraiture, into his unrhymed versions of the 
minstrelsy of Russia and his photographic translations of the 
folk-tales, a freshness, vraisemblance, simplicity, and pathos, 





* *Folk Tales,’ pp, 321-4. 
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which no translator less wrapt up in his subject could have pre- 
served. In our survey of ‘The Songs and Folk Tales of the 
Russian People,’ we have preferred giving, for the most part, 
the analysed matter of Mr. Ralston’s account to hazarding any 
surmises or strictures which would at best savour of the imper- 
fect critic. The fact cannot be too much insisted upon, that Mr. 
Ralston’s labour has been bestowed upon unbroken ground and 
upon a virgin soil; we mean, of course, so far as English or 
Continental research is concerned. But if good honest work, un- 
derlying an attractive style, and a lively pleasant manner of 
putting forward the treasures which he has discovered, do not 
recommend him to antiquarian and general readers alike amongst 
his own countrymen, as it must needs lay under a deep debt of 
gratitude such literary Russians as Afanasief, Tourgenief, and 
others ; then, in sooth, we shall have to fall back upon the con- 
viction that not intelligent curiosity, nor a thirst for investigating 
national origins or mythologies, nor, in short, any research con- 
ducted on literary and scientific principles, can avail to circulate 
able and original books, if they fail to enlist the fashion and the 
lending-library on their side. 





Art. X.—1. Speech of the Right Honourable John Bright, M.P., 
at Birmingham. Times, October 23, 1873. 

2. Speech of the Right Honourable W. E. Forster, M.P., at Liver- 
pool. ‘Times,’ November 26, 1873. 

3. Speech of the Right Honourable James Stansfeld, M.P., at 
Liverpool. ‘Times,’ December 19, 1873. 

4. Speech of Sir William V. Harcourt, M.P., at Oxford. ‘Times,’ 
January 2, 1874. 

5. Speech of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, Mayor of Birmingham. 
‘Times, January 2, 1874. 

6. Proceedings of the Home-Rule Conference, November 18, 19, 20, 
and 21. Published in Dublin. 


HE New Year finds the public mind of England disturbed, 
bewildered, and uncertain, as to the chief political ques- 

tions of the day. There is a painful and well-defined curiosity 
to learn how it happened that we were permitted to acquire 
possessions on the west coast of Africa, which it seems equally 
difficult for us to abandon without humiliation, or to maintain 
without constant trouble and danger. This wretched Ashantee 
war has already cost us much money and the lives of some gal- 
lant Englishmen, far more precious; and even were we speedily 
to 
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to conquer our barbarous enemies, we could not win military 
renown, or substantial advantages for ourselves, whilst upon them 
we must inflict national suffering and shocking carnage. With 
like impatience, and even greater apprehension of national 
shame, we wait for some light to be thrown upon the policy 
and operations of the Russian Government in Central Asia, 
ignoring, as it appears to have done, the assurances given by 
Count Schouvaloff with as little compunction or regard for the 
<lignity of England as it showed when the worthless fragments 
of the Treaty of Paris were flung in the face of our Foreign 
Minister. On the other hand, all classes of money-earners 
and money-spender$ are looking forward with hopeful eager- 
ness to catch a hint as to the share which each is to have 
in the wonderful surplus of the financial year that is draw- 
ing to its close. But, setting aside these important topics, 
which are clearly marked out for an early treatment by the 
Government, opinion finds itself in the utmost confusion 
as to what the approaching Session of Parliament is likely to 
bring forth. So far as legislation is concerned, if it is not 
probable that much good will be accomplished, neither is it to be 
feared that much harm will be done. For the last five months 
people have been amused, where they have not been wearied, 
by the vagaries and vapourings of public men and newspapers 
during an electioneering recess; and now we must make up 
our minds for a further vigorous display of party tactics and 
parliamentary tricks, for the Session of 1874 can be little better 
than an electioneering session. 

Although but faint interest attaches to the proceedings of the 
Parliament just about to reassemble for any solid results that 
it is likely to leave behind, every political incident will be 
watched with intense anxiety, as a sign of what is likely to 
befall the country when the entr’acte is over, and the curtain 
of a dissolution falls, to rise again upon a new House of 
Commons and, as is said, a new phase of our national 
drama. The strangest feature of the situation is that, in a 
period of unusual freedom from party conflicts, and at a time 
when Mr. Gladstone still controls a larger number of votes 
in the House of Commons than any other English statesman 
has commanded for many a year, the conviction spreads wider 
and deeper every day that there must be a change of Ministry, and 
that the change will be the signal for the closing of an old, 
and the opening of a new chapter of English history. Men differ 
in opinion as to whether Mr. Gladstone’s loss of the premier- 
ship will be for a long or a short period; they may view 
such an event with gloomy misgivings or with confident se 
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But for better or for worse, for a shorter or a longer time, they 
are almost unanimously agreed that a change of Government is 
imminent. That this opinion should be so generally entertained 
at a time when the Liberal Whip can count such a huge majority 
as sixty-eight in one House, and the Liberal Ministry have suc- 
cessfully adopted the practice of setting at nought large majorities 
against them in the other House of Parliament, is at first sight 
certainly a puzzle. It is known that the Conservatives will not 
take office unsupported by a majority of the House of Commons. 
It is doubted by some that they will at the general election make 
such large gains as would secure to their party, as at present 
constituted, a working majority; and yet, while the enemies 
of the present Government assert that it cannot live long, 
many of its wisest and warmest friends insist that it is better it 
should die soon. There may be sources of disquietude and 
dangers awaiting Mr. Gladstone’s government in the future, 
enough to make the hearts of a strong Ministry, resting on a 
healthy and united party, fail them for fear; but the signs of 
peril that show themselves within their own boundaries are 
the chief causes of alarm—the subterraneous rumblings that seem 
to come from under their feet—for they forebode the breaking 
up of the very ground upon which they stand. 

Whether the Session of 1874 will be allowed to run on into 
the summer, or whether from necessity or by choice the Govern- 
ment will make an early appeal to the opinion of the country, is 
a question with which the public but little concerns itself. It is. 
felt that the present Administration, discredited, divided, and 
depressed, will attempt little, and can perform less, in this effete: 
and moribund Parliament. Matters of the first importance, in 
our foreign as well as in our home policy, will no doubt come- 
up for discussion, and ought to receive instant settlement; but 
those who watch the political weather pay less attention to these- 
lowering clouds, ominous as they are of dangers immediately at 
hand. They look anxiously to the pale streaks in the higher 
1egions, to the white glare that comes up from the horizon. 

In one respect, certainly, the present Ministry are eminently 
fortunate ; they have no financial embarrassment to struggle 
with. The mightiest billow of wealth that ever swept over any 
country raises the hearts of the English people who are privileged 
to live in the year 1874 into buoyant and good-humoured self- 
complacency ; it may, perhaps, also lift the Government safely 
out of many of its scrapes, and carry it over difficulties 
which might prove fatal under less prosperous circumstances. 
To bully King Coffee and be bullied by the Yankees are 
amusements which involve the expenditure of millions ; to help 
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the starving natives of India, and to satisfy the claims of the 
railway éompanies in respect of the transfer of the telegraphs to 
the Post Office—these are operations which will make large 
dlemands on the national resources. It is even hinted that a 
golden thread may be found to lead the Ministry out of the 
labyrinth of local taxation. To satisfy all these, and many 
other demands, the surplus which is to be enjoyed this year 
as an ‘unearned increment’ by the Government, will be enough, 
and more than enough. Nay, we are promised wonderful financial 
surprises, that will please everybody, or nearly everybody. The 
budget for the year is to revive the dying popularity of the 
Ministry, and in order that such an opportunity for a wonderful 
coup de thé@tre may not be lost, Prospero himself has kindly con- 
sented to act as stage-manager. There is to be a grand trans- 
parency of eloquence, through which a wealthy people will see 
all the internal economy of the Treasury exhibited in excellent 
working order. The lime-light of financial rhetoric will be 
shed upon the toiling millions who daily and nightly build up 
the colossal pile of national wealth and national credit now 
recognised as the British Empire. Finally, there will be a 
charming Christmas-tree, with a little gift upon it for each interest 
worth conciliating, and if such unfortunates as the civil servants of 
the Crown are sent away from this great national entertainment 
with more kicks and fewer halfpence than ever—what matter? 
They do not count many votes, and are not very important at a 
general election. 

If the success of Mr. Gladstone’s financial statement answers 
at all to the expectations of his friends who write in the press, 
it will, undoubtedly, be followed by a sense of general con- 
tentment and satisfaction, which may enable the Government 
to consult its own .convenience as to the time at which it is 
to make its appeal to the country. Indeed there are grounds 
for supposing that if the Ministry should desire to keep alive the 
weak and worthless Parliament of 1874 until the end of the 
summer, peculiar facilities for doing so may be found. There 
may be dangers, and perhaps disasters, impending in their foreign 
policy. There are certainly some ugly questions in domestic 
affairs in store, but it is against all the odds that the coming 
Session can produce a series of humiliations abroad, and of 
scandals at home, such as marked its predecessor. Yet Mr. Glad- 
stone survives, and still reposes on a powerful, though dimin- 
ished, majority. Should it become necessary to suppress an 
importunate appeal of public opinion, taking the shape of a 
motion in Parliament, the rank and file of the Liberal party will 
obey the crack of the ministerial Whip not less obediently now 
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than twelve months ago. For although the probability of an 
early visit to their constituents may rouse to an attitude of un- 
willing and unwonted independence some whose chances of re- 
election now hang in the balance, on the other hand, the appeal 
to keep the Government in and the Parliament alive a little 
longer will be made to many who know but too well that their 
doom is already written, that they may never again revisit the 
sacred precincts of the House of Commons. To such hon. members 
each fleeting day of next Session will be of value priceless as 
the last leaf of the Sibyl. These considerations will also 
have the effect of making the system of ‘Government by Com- 
mittee,’ which was erected into a science last Session, peculiarly 
easy to work. Whenever a Ministerial blunder comes to light, or 
the consequences of excessive zeal on the part of a valuable 
section of Government supporters bring the Administration 
into direct conflict with the well-known views of the people, 
it is the happiest thought in the world to put up someone 
who, disclaiming all sympathy with the offenders, and, indeed, 
strongly condemning their conduct, blandly suggests that the 
matter can be best sifted by a committee upstairs. Some hack 
of long experience and blameless manners is easily selected 
for this purpose, like the heavy agricultural character who 
usually acts as ‘bonnet’ at the gambling table of a country 
fair. The committee retires, and discussion of the question is 
suspended, its interest wanes or is superseded, the shock is 
broken and the excitement subsides. When the report is at last 
brought down in the Dog-days the House has become nearly 
deserted, and an organised battle over the findings of the com- 
mittee is, of course, impossible. This procedure may carefully 
drive forward to the end of the Session a bouquet of scandals such 
as broke covert all together in last autumn, when four or five 
reports of committees, condemnatory of the Government, lay 
side by side upon the table of the House; but it has the un- 
doubted effect of gaining time, it staves off an awkward division 
at an inconvenient moment, and it enables pliant supporters to 
assure their constituents that they could not refuse the Ministry 
the inquiry asked for, but that on the principle of the question 
they would have voted against the Government with Spartan 
integrity. 

Besides the procedure ‘by Committee,’ there is also another 
method for carrying on an Administration under such circum- 
stances as those in which Her Majesty’s advisers find themselves 
just now, which may perhaps be best described as ‘Government 
by Compromise.’ It is worth while to analyse this system, be- 
cause we are likely to see a good deal of it within the next few 
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years if it should please the English people to retain the 
present Cabinet so long in office. There is a kind of compromise 
which a Liberal Ministry may fairly make ; when, for instance, 
by common consent the time has come for making reforms in 
some old institution so as to bring it into harmony with the 
altered conditions of the country, though opinions range over 
every variety of proposal from absolute destruction to mild 
modification. Under these circumstances a Liberal Minister is 
entirely in his right, if he decides on such a course as is satis- 
factory to his own moderate supporters, and yet acceptable to 
the Opposition. He may thus succeed in making a law which 
has really the sanction of a majority of the people who are agreed 
that the proposed measure is good so far as it goes. Of course 
such a proceeding produces exasperation amongst the extremes, 
who lay by their vengeance for a convenient day ; this is there- 
fore an experiment which cannot often be repeated with safety. 
Again, an arrangement, which is quite legitimate, may be 
made within the ranks of the Liberal party, that each section 
shall drop for a time its pet crotchet, in order that the 
party as a whole may pursue a line of action upon which all 
are willing to travel. For instance, it is conceivable that the 
Radical should say to the Whig, I forego immediate action 
against the Established Church and the landed interests of 
England, in order that we may do ‘something else,’ as to the 
doing of which we are at one; and that the Home-Ruler should 
say to the English Liberal, I, too, postponé instant pressure for 
Repeal, until we shall have done this ‘something else;’ if 
the Left Centre can conscientiously accept the suggestions so 
made, there is a common desire for reform, to which a majority 
in the House of Commons—and presumably therefore in the 
country—desires that effect should be given; and though the 
Conservatives may not like or even deplore the change, they 
can but make a good fight, and when overpowered submit 
with a good grace. But where is this ‘something else’ to be 


‘ found? It does not exist in the distinctive programme of the 


Liberal party at present. It would require an act of creation 
to produce it. There is no common object for which it is 
possible to rally Mr. Gladstone’s heterogeneous followers, 
except that of keeping their illustrious Chief in office. It is 
perhaps with this view that he has been prevailed upon to 
maintain an unwonted silence. But it is obvious that if this 
be the sole bond of union, it can produce only a common 
consent to do nothing—a policy of mere negation. The 
Radicals must therefore either make a resolute attempt to break 
their way out of such an anomalous position by ‘doing some- 
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thing,’ or else retire from office. Mr. Stansfeld puts the matter 
plainly. ‘When,’ he says, ‘the Liberal Party ceases to progress, 
it loses the reason of its existence.’ Here arises an opportunity 
for a ‘Government by Compromise’ quite different from those 
with which we have just been dealing. Not an agreement with 
the Opposition to carry some moderate measure for which the 
Public Opinion of the country is ripe, nor an agreement within 
the Liberal Party that its several Radical sections shall leave 
unaccomplished their separate projects, in order that some 
common course of action may be pursued in spite of Con- 
servative resistance; but an arrangement to do certain things 
upon which the Party as a whole is not agrecd, driving a 
kind of bargain in which the Whig seems to say to the 
Radical, ‘ What is the least you will be contented to take from 
me as a reluctant giver?’ and the Radical to reply, ‘ What 
is the most I can screw out of you for our common necessity 
against your will?’ Nothing can be more unconstitutional, 
nothing more fatal to the principles of English party politics. 
It is like the familiar device of the auction-room when the 
professional buyers agree to keep amongst themselves whatever 
advantages can be got from the sale. An arrangement is 
made that any outsider is to be recklessly outbidden, no 
matter at what price, and that the confederates are afterwards 
to divide the loss of any bad bargains amongst themselves. 
The difference is, that the political ‘knock-out’ must be achieved, 
not so much at the cost of the members of the Liberal Party 
as of the interests and institutions of the country. 

Luckily, such compromises have always inherent elements of 
weakness. Something must be really offered to the men who, 
having some practical object to gain by it, clamour for the pro- 
posed reform, while those who are opposed to the principle of 
the change must be flattered by fine words—their interests 
must at least seem to be guarded by conditions and provisoes ; 
it may be possible, with this object, to contrive a measure 
which, like the University Bill of last year, will admit of being 
explained, in a clever speech, so as to please everybody, but 
cannot endure investigation or hostile criticism. A nice adjust- 
ment of balances is required to make it stand at all, and so 
soon as the least additional weight, on either hand, is added, 
it becomes lopsided, and is easily overturned. 

_ Yet it is by such expedients alone that anything can be done 
in the approaching Session by the present Ministry, and it must 
be also their principal necessity to frame, before a general elec- 
tion, a Programme for the future upon these lines. Of course, 
it is impossible to place any hindrance in the way of the 
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managers and officials of a political party when they are bent 
upon making some such attempt, and it is certain that in 
many constituencies the great majority of the electors will be 
deaf to all warnings, and will vote steadily with their tradi- 
tional faction. But there are also those who can, if they will, 
prevent such mishaps. There are, we trust, men already mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, perhaps even members of the 
present Government, who are not so blinded by faction as that 
they can fail to see the true character, and the necessary conse- 
quences of this policy. There are thousands of voters throughout 
the United Kingdom, who care little for the personal triumphs of 
contending statesmen, and very much for caution and consistency 
in the councils of their country. We are told on high authority 
that, with a new Parliament, a new era of national politics is 
to begin, in which we: shall be brought face to face with new 
questions of solemn importance. If this be true, we say plainly, 
that whenever moderate men, who have hitherto acted with 
the Liberal party, find it impossible to resist successfully their 
more violent associates, and to return a representative pledged 
to their own calmer views, it will be their interest, as well as 
their duty, to vote for the Conservative candidate, with whose 
principles and policy they are now much more nearly allied 
than with those of the Radicals. Never before were the innova- 
tors more candid and uncompromising in the declaration of 
their intentions. By them will the movements of the Liberal 
Government be impelled and ordered. As surely as the fish 
swimming in the water, or the bird flying through the air, is 
steered by its tail, so surely will the policy of those who are 
now advocates of change only by tradition be controlled and 
directed by the others, who are revolutionists in earnest. 

Some silent but sound instinct warning them against such 
consequences has already caused many who, in 1868, cheer- 
fully supported a Gladstonian member for their county or 
borough, to refuse to do so at late elections, or more wisely to 
ballot against him. On former occasions the Liberal Party 
had a distinct Programme, and with it these voters agreed, but 
now they forecast the action to which an embarrassed Radical 
Ministry may be driven, and are unwilling to elect a repre- 
sentative who may be marched off to support some measure they 
do not desire. They may find themselves landed, some fine 
day, in very unpleasant political events, but are unwilling them- 
selves to contribute to such a result, 

There is another feature in the annals of some recent 
elections that is worth remarking as bearing on this view of the 
situation. Wherever there was no contest the Government can- 
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«didate was only too glad to assume a tone very much in accord- 


ance with the Conservative reaction, and as little Gladstonian, 
or sensational, as possible. But wherever there was a real fight 
he was obliged to come out in unmistakable colours; wherever, 
in fact, he could not compound with the constitutional party in 
the constituency he was obliged to promise everything to all kinds 
of Radicals. Of this latter phase of the difficulties of the 
Liberals, the canvass of its candidates at Exeter and Newcastle 
affords remarkable instances. We take the speeches of the 
Solicitor-General at Oxford as in some degree an illustration of 
the former. Of course Sir William Harcourt stamps upon 
any part he may condescend to play characteristics created by 
himself; but, on the whole, there has been cast over the im- 
perious Radicalism that distinguished the Historicus of former 
days a tone of patience, and even sympathy, with existing 
institutions, that is so genial, so lofty, nay so feudal in its con- 
servatism, that the ordinary enervation which comes with office 
is not by itself enough to account for it. When the Solicitor- 
‘General was only a big boy in the lower school he contrived to 
give the managers as much trouble as any other urchin there ; 
he used to assert a violent, almost a cantankerous independence, 
but now that he has been promoted to the sixth form he has 
lost no time in assuming all the calmness and obstructiveness 
due to his position. His first impulse seems to have been to 
step down amongst his former associates, and teach them at once 
that they must behave better for the future, now that they had 
got a master over them. THe slashed at those political ‘ busy- 
bodies’ who go about sowing seeds of discontent and disorder 
through the country, and banged without mercy the ‘ rickety 
philosophers’ who are in favour of disestablishing the Church, 
and would borrow such institutions as universal county franchise 
amongst others from French experience. We have, we confess, 
enjoyed with much zest all this haughty and well-deserved abuse. 
The Solicitor-General has enunciated many excellent constitu- 
tional sentiments with a jovial vigour and a sonorous eloquence, 
such as no proclaimed Conservative, depressed by long alle from 
power, would venture upon, but we look forward with a good 
deal of curiosity to the time when these luckless political busy- 
bodies and rickety philosophers, recovering from the first shock 
of Sir William Harcourt’s tremendous onset, shall get together 
for the purpose of concerting vengeance. Furthermore, though 
these words are soft and pleasant to listen to, they are only 
words spoken ‘out of Session, he will soon have to choose in 
a practical way between the policy which some of his lan- 
guage would seem to approve, and that other kind of progress 
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without which the Government he now serves has no claim to 
existence. 

From all these considerations it seems that—should Mr. Glad- 
stone not decide to avail himself of the good-humour which he 
may produce by a prosperity Budget, for the purpose of a 
general election—it may be possible for him by various shifts 
and manceuvres to spin out the life of the present Parliament to 
the end of the approaching Session. But on the other hand, it 
is plain that a dissolution may be upon us any day. We pro- 
pose therefore briefly to consider two important problems, which 
may possibly at an early date be forced upon our attention, but 
which seem certain to be the most prominent topics of domestic 
politics when the time for a general election shall have come; 
—namely, the English Education question, and the group of 
controversies which together make up the Irish Difficulty. The 
former has been admitted by a Cabinet Minister to be the source 
of danger which he most fears. Perhaps if he had mastered the 
true character of the latter, he might have considered it the 
more formidable of the two. 

The English education problem is not the difficulty of the 
country, but of the Ministry. After a struggle which had lasted 
through half a century, the Act of 1870 was carried as a fair and 
honourable compromise between the moderate Liberals and the 
Conservative party. Though the Nonconformists never accepted 
the measure, it met with hearty approval from an overwhelming 
majority in the country; and they who made the treaty are 
bound to stand by it. But while the School Board elections 
have shown this to be the prevailing opinion of the nation, some 
Parliamentary elections proved that without the help of the 
Dissenters the Liberal Party would find themselves in a decided 
minority. Hence arose a deadlock. The Ministers found them- 
selves in a distressing predicament. Conscience and _ the 
country pronounced in favour of honourably adhering to the 
compromise ; the instinct of self-preservation counselled them 
against it. At the same time, there lurked a doubt whether 
the gain of the Radicals would not be outbalanced by the loss 
of the Old Whigs. The Ministerial crew was evidently dis- 
tracted, and the ship appeared to drift without a helm. To con- 
ciliate the Dissenters was, for election purposes, the pressing 
necessity of the moment. And accordingly Mr. Bright, who 
had denounced the Education Act as the worst Bill ever passed 
by the Liberal Party, was induced to join the Ministry. Thus 
called upon, the great demagogue did not spare himself. It 
was necessary that he should make -it plain that, in returning, 
he brought his opinions with him, so, in his Birmingham 
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speech, he protested in the plainest terms against the mainte- 
nance of the Education compromise, disclaimed all responsibility 
for it, and declared that his only hope consisted in the prospect 
of its speedy failure. A momentary popularity was restored 
to the Government, but it could not last. It soon died away 
again, like the final ‘effort’ of a beaten ‘favourite.’ The 
famous letter to the ‘ Times’ of ‘ Amicus Veritatis’—the friend 
of truth as opposed, we presume, to its opposite—showed a 
painful discrepancy between the facts and Mr. Bright's recollec- 
tion of them. It is distressing to find infallibility at fault, but 
it was in vain that he endeavoured to escape from his critic, 
who, though writing in the character of ‘one of the outer 
public,’ and obliged only to appeal to public sources of in- i 
formation, was evidently well qualified to speak upon the Bill, hy 
and had personal reason to object to Mr. Bright’s repudiation “ 
of a joint responsibility with his colleagues. i 

In this letter it was stated that Mr. Bright was called in as 
“a peace-maker.’ Driven from the position that he was not 
originally responsible, the member for Birmingham endeavoured 
to take shelter under the excuse that he was not responsible for the 
changes which had been made in the passing of the measure : but 
when it was proved in a second letter of ‘ Amicus Veritatis’ that 
the changes were only those introduced in favour of his Birming- i 
ham friends, further subterfuge was impossible. Mr. Bright would 
have done well to have confessed that his opinions had turned 
round in the Radical wind in which he had lived during his long } 
illness. As a peace-maker his first attempts were attended with ; i 
little success, for there began a period of the most bewildering con- , 
tradiction. Mr. Forster expressly declared in terms which left no 
room for retreat, that he adhered to the treaty of which he was the 
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author and finisher. Mr. Bright, on the other hand, took occasion ‘. 

to laud the policy of the new Birmingham School Board ; and H 

so obvious and irreconcilable has been the difference between +. 

the education Minister and this peace-maker brought into the , 
Cabinet at a crisis of the elections, that Mr. Chamberlain, i 

the Chairman of the Birmingham League Committee, declares Af 

that ‘he would put Mr. John Bright against Mr. Forster. It “e 

was impossible that two antagonistic opinions could prevail in z 

the same Cabinet at the same time. Mr. Bright’s services could & 

) not be dispensed with by the country at the present time. Then Fr 
| either Mr. Forster must leave the Cabinet, or he must undergo a - 
; second conversion,’ In a few days, however, mutual friends 
came forth to the public with hints more or less distinct of H 
& compromise being at least in progress. Mr. Stansfeld, at i 
; Halifax, indicated an advance in the counsels of the Govern- ‘eh 
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ment in the direction of the wishes of his more immediate 
friends; and the Solicitor-General, at Oxford, having given 
vent to his horror at the religious war which was raging in 
the constituencies, expressed himself in favour of a compro- 
mise, but gently deprecated that kind of compromise in which 
one side was to beat and the other to be beaten. Perhaps the 
corners of a Government decision may be observed peeping 
out from under these simultaneous speeches. 

The flat contradictions of Messrs. Bright and Forster dis- 
appear. We no longer hear from the one that when he finds it 
impossible to give effect to the opinion shared with his Birming- 
ham constituents, he will leave the Ministry, nor from the other 
that if a secularist policy be adopted the Ministry must find 
some other agent than himself to carry their views into effect. 
The particular machinery by which the Government are to 
work their compromise, if they have found one, was perhaps 
pointed out later by Mr. Stansfeld, when he intimated at Hali- 
fax it had in some way been arranged—in what way did not 
appear—that the question would be brought forward by inde- 
pendent members in the ensuing Session, because the League, 
despairing of the Government, had commissioned Mr. Dixon, Mr. 
Candlish, and Sir Charles Dilke severally to bring forward their 
various proposals. It is difficult to understand why Mr. Stans- 
feld’s mind was so immensely relieved. He did not indeed think 
that the League would be so unjust as to present a specific solution, 
or to insist that if it were not accepted the Liberal Party should 
be broken up on the spot. What it might be in the power of the 
Government to accomplish, he knew not, certainly not more than 
their party enabled them to do; but he trusted all would make 
mutual concessions to remove this stumbling-block out of the 
way. If the Education question was, as he said, the only thing 
Mr. Stansfeld had to fear, this seems rather an easy method of 
overcoming his dread. Mr. Stansfeld hopes that everyone will 
unite to remove the difficulty which the Government has before 
it, and that the League will not be ‘ narrow and unjust,’ both 
of which it has proved itself to be in all its ‘words, acts, and 
opinions. We gather from every source that the Government will 
allow Messrs. Dixon, Candlish, and Dilke to ascertain for them 
which way the wind blows, and will then attempt no more than 
it is able to accomplish—which means, we believe, very little. 

But if a basis of compromise has been agreed upon in 
the Cabinet, is it likely to obtain the approval of that party 
whose violence in this quarrel now distracts the country? We 
have seen the policy which Mr. Bright approves in the action of 
the Birmingham Board, which has forbidden all teaching of 
religion 
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religion in its schools, and-we know that Mr. Forster has 
refused to be the minister of non-religious education. What 
plank has been found to span this great gulf? If Mr. Bright 
and Mr. Forster have met upon it and exchanged the kiss 
of peace, will it prove strong enough to support the same 
amicable meeting between the majority and minority of the 
English people who are respectively in favour of religious and 
secular education? It may be safely predicted that if opposite 
extremes have met in the Ministry, the difference will not be 
bridged over so far as the country is concerned. The secularists 
will contemptuously kick away the slight plank of compromise. 
Nor are the religious party, encouraged by the verdict of the 
recent elections, disposed to yield an inch of the ground they 
now hold, to keep Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry in power, and to 
enable him to satisfy the rebellious Nonconformists. The time 
is unpropitious for compromise when one party has committed 
itself to extreme demands, and the opposite party has assured 
itself of the support of a great majority of electors. There 
is a growing impatience that the policy of the country should 
be governed by the exigency of a party, and a general election 
stands at the door. : 

But all the other serious dangers, sources of continual worry, 
and internal causes of break-up, which threaten the ‘ Party of 
Progress, are airy nothings when matched with their Irish 
difficulty. Unfortunately it is a difficulty which may be found 
not only fatal to the present Administration, but also full of 
lasting embarrassment to the general policy and government of 
the Empire. Surely it is a strange thing that from Ireland should 
come just now this blackest presage of the storm. The great 
majority which in 1868 was entrusted to Mr. Gladstone, was 
given to him on an express understanding that, whatever else 
might be the results of his administration, he was to leave Ireland 
at its close an integral part of a really united Empire. Not only 
did the Liberal Party clothe their favourite with a great and 
unquestioned authority, but they permitted him to play such 
“ fantastic tricks” as, if they did not “ make the angels weep,” 
certainly caused many a steady old Whig to wink and rub his 
eyes uncomfortably. The Fenian outbreak of 1867 was, as com- 
pared with the Rebellions of 48 and °98, a very small affair. 
The landed gentry, Catholic and Protestant, all who were interested 
in trade, and the professional classes in Ireland were its strenuous 
opponents ; only a few amongst the agricultural labourers, and 
artisans in the towns, and fewer still of the small occupiers of land 
were concerned in the conspiracy. It was quickly put down, 
But the Irish-Americans who organised it made it seem pic- 
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turesque and terrible by such exploits as the murder of Brett, the 
devoted policeman at Manchester, the attempted raid on Chester 
Castle, and the Clerkenwell explosion. It was decided that 
something must be done, and Mr. Gladstone was the man to 
do it—thoroughly. Accordingly the principles of the Constitu- 
tion were strained, contracts were annulled, precedents were 
set up for the disestablishment of the English Church and 
the revolution of the English land laws, disaffection was answered 
with bounty, and loyalty rewarded with spoliation. All these 
things were done and suffered in order that at so great a price 
we might conciliate Roman Catholic ecclesiastics, redress what 
the Irish tenant deemed to be his wrongs, and weld more closely 
together the hearts and habits of the two peoples. Until quite 
lately, it was to their Irish policy that the advocates of the 
Government, struggling against adversity most confidently and 
lovingly, appealed, and the splendour of the heroic measures of 
1869 and 1870 were invoked to cover the multitude of misfor- 
tunes that have since befallen them. ‘The Parliament which put 
its hands to this great work five years ago is still in existence, 
and what do we find? The Irish priest is more than ever 
arrogant in his pretensions, the Irish tenant is more than ever 
unreasonable in his demands, and, as we shall presently see, the 
watchword of a new crusade against the unfortunate Irish Land- 
lords has been given by Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Lord Chancellor; 
while to the preceding evils is added a hybrid agitation which 
aims directly at the disruption of the Imperial Parliament, and, if 
successful, must achieve the dismemberment of the empire—an 
agitation which, though feeble and almost incomprehensible in 
its plan, seems equally difficult to meet by reasoning, to satisfy 
by concession, or to check by force. 

Between Mr. Gladstone and those members of the House 
of Commons, of whom is at present composed what calls itself 
the Irish Liberal party, there certainly seems to be no want of 
personal cordiality. They formed the favourite division of his 
great army throughout the campaigns of 1869 and 1870; they 
enjoyed the largest share of the glory, they obtained all the loot. 
True, on several recent occasions they have relentlessly brought 
him into collision with other sections of his miscellaneous 
following, and once, by their deliberate defection, they aban- 
doned him to total and disastrous defeat. But far from resent- 
ing this ingratitude, he still ever treats them with exceptional 
tenderness, and shows to the wildest vagaries of his Irish 
prodigals a patience and forbearance which are not always 
vouchsafed to smaller sins on the part of their English brethren. 
We doubt not that they on their part would, as individuals, 
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willingly reward this kindness with gushing gratitude. But 
votes are not given in the House of Commons by ballot. It 
is with, the constituencies that the question of confidence ulti- 
mately rests; and a little consideration will suffice tp show that 
influences which have already forced many of their repre- 
sentatives into an attitude embarrassing, and even hostile to 
the Government, must every day grow stronger. After a 
general election, if political parties should be otherwise nearly 
balanced, the Irish members will hold the key of the position, 
and be able to dictate their own terms to a Government which is 
dependent on their aid. Under these circumstances, it is worth 
while to consider gravely this new phase of Irish politics, and to 
make an effort to understand it thoroughly. 

Even before the agitation for Home-Rule assumed its pre- 
sent proportions, the lrish difficulty was the most formidable with 
which the managers of the Liberal Party had to contend both 
within and without the walls of Parliament, “The quarrels that 
trouble and distract its English and Scotch elements seem 
slight domestic differences and family jars when compared 
with the animosities and heartburnings that have already arisen 
between them and their Irish allies. On every question 
touching matters ecclesiastical, the theories held by the Ultra- 
montane are, to the mind of the ordinary English Liberal, more 
benighted than those of the most antiquated Toryism, On 
questions of finance and expenditure, their conduct seems to 
our Radicals culpably lax and careless. Even in movements 
directed against the landed interests, although there is in the 
main a general agreement between them, the exceptional suc- 
cesses of the Irish propagandists have, for the moment at least, 
brought more embarrassment than popularity to the English 
agitators. But in the discussion of every measure dealing 
with education—and these are the questions of the hour— 
there is direct antagonism and open war between all their 
theories and all their interests. Nothing in fact but the presence 
of Mr. Gladstone and his great personal influence could now hold 
them together. Anyone who watched the inner workings of 
the crisis which followed the defeat of the Ministry last year, 
will not easily forget the ecstatic joy with which inexperienced 
and unofficial Radical members greeted the defection of their 
Irish allies. Many of them probably believed that the separation 
would be absolute and final, and if they did not confidently 
expect that Mr. Gladstone’s Administration could survive losses 
so serious, they at least hoped that a general election might be 
held, and that they might seek re-election at the hands of English 
Liberal constituencies, without all the embarrassments entailed by 
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x 
their alliance with the Ultramontanes. The opportunity, if it 
ever occurred, has passed away ; the general election must still 
be faced ; and the old man of the mountain is more firmly fixed 
upon their shoulders than ever. 

Nor were Mr. Glyn’s troubles with his Irish team confined to 
the debates and divisions at Westminster. On Irish soil a new 
and infectious political disease broke out amongst the Liberal 
constituencies. Throughout the year 1869, and the earlier 
months of 1870, the Government nominees maintained a vary- 
ing, but, on the whole, a successful struggle with the irrecon- 
cilables who here and there opposed them. But in December 
1870 Mr. John Martin stood as an undisguised Repealer against 
the Whig candidate for the county Meath—the brother of the 
Earl of Fingall, the premier Roman Catholic peer of lreland— 
and defeated him by a large majority. From that day forward at 
every bye-election for an Irish Liberal constituency, with the 
doubtful exception of the county of Waterford, a Home-Ruler 
has succeeded in wresting a seat from the Whigs. One serious 
consequence of this state of affairs is, that for a long time, 
Mr. Gladstone has been wholly destitute of the assistance 
of an Irish law officer in the House of Commons. Those who 
serve the Crown in Ireland as Attorney and Solicitor-General 
cannot obtain admission to Parliament, and the ‘ learned’ mem- 
bers who vote with the Government dare not accept office 
under the present Ministry, since a visit to their Irish con- 
stituents would be the condition of their appointment. The 
embarrassments which beset the path of an English member seek- 
ing re-election as a Government candidate are mere child’s play 
when compared with the tour de force that must be attempted 
under like circumstances in Ireland. In this—not in any change 
of their Irish policy—is, we believe, to be found the true 
explanation of the fact that Roman Catholic supporters have 
been overlooked in the late shuffle of the Ministerial cards. 

These difficulties of party management were growing con- 
tinually more grave, and the Repeal agitation was becoming 
every day more arrogant, when those who had _ hitherto 
conducted the movement by a committee of what was called 
the Home-Rule Association considered that the time had come 
for mobilising their forces, and concentrating them into a definite 
array. They resolved to hold a preliminary ‘ Conference’ with 
a view to forming what has now been established as the Home- 
Rule League. Accordingly, in last November, a very small 
select coterie, comprising a score, or so, of members and can- 
didate members for Irish Liberal constituencies, supported {by 
half-a-dozen Roman Catholic clergymen, assembled in the Round 
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Room of the Dublin Rotundo, to make speeches to a few hundred 
obscure persons. In point of numbers, and in point of social 
weight, the meeting was an absolute failure ; and all loyal men 
naturally rejoiced that they who had bragged so loudly in their 
speeches and their newspapers, of the numbers and power of 
their following, should have had the temerity to bring these 
pretensions to the test, and publicly exhibit the shabbiness 
of the whole affair. But the political agitators who had planned 
this Conference, and were prominent in its proceedings, were 
not novices in their art. They had had experience in the 
trade of utilising the various elements of Irish discontent and 
disaffection. They were, in fact, men who knew perfectly what 
they were about. 

. The proceedings of the Conference, whose session lasted over 
three days, were conducted with some skill and without interrup- 
tion. The resolutions, which had of course been drawn up before- 
hand, were all carried unanimously. It can hardly be said 
that there was a regular discussion of the principles or the 
feasibility of the project which they were met to promote, but the 
hopes and wishes of the various speakers were explained in 
orations vague in the extreme. Their opinions seemed to 
range over every degree of Irish patriotism, from the high 
tone of defiance which threatened open resistance to Great 
Britain in case the demands of Ireland were not forthwith 
conceded, down to the humble confidence* in the pliability 
of the present Government, which led Mr. Mitchell Henry, 
M.P. for Galway County, to assure his audience, ‘as he 
stood there, that it was to Mr. Gladstone he looked to carry this 
measure (Home-Rule)—they would get it from no one else. The 
Church and Land Bills had been produced entirely by the 
personal convictions of a virtuous and honourable Prime Minister 
—Mr. Gladstone.’ * 


In 








* A little glimpse of private political biography was given at a subsequent 
stage of the proceedings, which is so fresh and ingenuous that we cannot resist 
the temptation of reproducing it. Sir John Gray (M.P. for the City of Kilkenny, 
and proprietor of the ‘ Freeman’s Journal’ newspaper) when supporting his view 
that agitation in Parliament would not now be premature, by the analogy of the 
conversion of Mr. Gladstone on that measure, and its subsequent rapid success, said 
that he (Sir John Gray), at the suggestion of the Irish members, introduced to the 
House of Commons, a resolution on the Church question. He could not get a 
cision that session. A Liberal Ministry was in power, and he failed to get a 

ivision. 

Mr. Butt.—A Tory Ministry. 

Sir John Gray—No; a Liberal Ministry was then in power. The next 
session the Tories were in power, and he got a division. On that occasion 
the Tory Minister did all he could to whip-up against the resolution, and 
no help of a substantial nature, in the way of collecting votes, was a 
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In fact, the managers of the Conference showed a most catholic 
spirit of toleration towards the opinions, motives, and methods 
of all, so long as they would consent to pronounce the Home- 
Rule Shibboleth and give their assent to the resolutions 
which had been prepared for their acceptance. But when 
The O’Conor Don, with commendable spirit, refused to state 
it as his opinion that the immediate success of the movement 
would tend to the peace and prosperity of Ireland, he was 
sharply rebuked by Mr. Butt, who reminded him with much 
force that he had already acquiesced in a resolution pledging 
those present to immediate action, and plainly told him 
that if he dissented from that view he ought to retire, and ought 
not to have attended the meeting at all. The O’Conor Don is 


undoubtedly one of the ablest and most worthy of the Irish+ 


representatives who sit with the Radicals in the House of Com- 
mons. His claims, both hereditary and personal, to represent 
his native county, Roscommon, are of the first order. He has 
been ever the loyal and distinguished follower of Mr. Glad- 
stone. When we find that such a man was obliged to assent 
by his vote to a course of political action which by his speech 
he condemned, and afterwards to submit to this treatment at 
the hands of Mr. Butt, we catch a first glimpse of the true 











by the Liberal whip; but they got an admirable speech from the Liberal 
leader, Mr. Gladstone. They took a division, and were beaten by only twelve 
votes, with all the forces of the then existing Tory Ministry arrayed against 
them. He felt that he was then too small for the task before him. He 
said he was big enough and strong enough to introduce a resolution and make a 
speech upon it; but now that they had approached a point which led close to 
sucecss, he was too weak—he must get someone else to take it up. Well he did 
not confer with the Minister, but he conferred with the ex-Minister, and he 
conferred with him twice a week as a matter of course regularly. He was sure 
he thought him a great bore during the early part of the question, for he very 
often button-holed him in the lobby, and said, ‘Well, have you made up 
your mind? There is no possibility of coming to power except by taking 
up the Irish Church question.” He talked to the ex-Minister then as well 
as he could, he talked to him as softly as he could, and he pressed it as — 
as he could, and at last, at the end of two months, he said,‘I am too we 
—l am nobody—I have no power in the House of Commons—I am the 
representative of the “ City of the Confederation,” and I have no power but that. 
You have the power—you have a great party at your back. If you wish to come 
into power as Prime Minister, take up the Church question.’ He (Sir John Gray) 
thought there was a gentleman not far from him who knew that this was the case 
—a gentleman with whom he had consulted again and again upon it. After 
several consultations with the ex-Minister in that way, and he felt that it was a 
great honour to bim that he was permitted so to speak to him—he consulted with 
the ex-Cabinet, and wrote him (Sir John Gray) a most kindly letter, which he had 
now in his possession, and would treasure as long as he lived—saying that he 
had resolved to take up the question and make it a Ministerial question. He 
{Sir John Gray) then etieat tom it at once, and the Minister took it up. They 
knew the result. Now he thought that they ought not to be shut out in any way 
from taking any similar course, either with the Minister or an ex-Minister if 
they saw any chance of pushing the Home-Rule Question. 
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character of this business—at once so hollow and so strong, so 
mean and so mischievous. 

It is not necessary for our present purpose to review the 
resolutions adopted at the Conference, or to state at length their 
particular plan of federation. So far as one can arrive at any 
understanding of the proposal, it seems to differ from the old 
programme of ‘Repeal’ mainly in proposing that the Irish 
Administration should be responsible only to the Irish Parlia- 
ment, and not in any degree to the British Government; and 
that the representatives of Ireland, while retaining the exclusive 
management of their own affairs, should continue to exert an 
undiminished influence in the affairs of the rest of the United 
Kingdom. No one has ever taken the pains to discuss what 
affairs should for this purpose be deemed purely Irish, and we 
shall not attempt to disentangle, even in theory, interests which 
we hope to see daily more closely interwoven. No one has faced 
the financial difficulties that must arise were all British subsi- 
dies to be withdrawn from the Irish Administration, though 
it is easy to guess with what amount of patience this change 
would be borne by our Celtic brethren. Such practical ques- 
tions seem to be beneath the notice-of the men who have 
taken in hand the dismemberment of the Imperial Parliament. 

For this Home-Rule agitation a character essentially national 
is claimed ; but in its present aspect it is the most purely sec- 
tarian development of national feeling that has been witnessed 
for a century in Ireland. Every outbreak that has occurred 
has had at its beginning the sympathies and the aid of a few 
Protestants of education and eminent ability; though in each 
case it was soon discovered that the anti-British feeling found no 
further encouragement from that religious persuasion. So was 
it in 1798, in 1803, and in 1848; and it might not unnaturally 
have been expected that when this Home-Rule cry was first raised, 
many members of the lately disestablished Church, smarting 
under injuries sustained at the hands of an English Government, 
would have readily taken it up. No such thing, in fact, occurred. 
The Protestant laity of all classes have stood wholly aloof from 
it. The ministers of the Protestant Episcopal Church had been 
the first to suffer. They, it might have been supposed, would 
have been the foremost to join in the movement. ‘They number 
in Ireland about two thousand; not twenty could be induced 
even to countenance it. It is vain for Mr. Butt and his handful 
of Protestant adventurers, who represent, or aspire to represent, 
Roman Catholic constituencies in the southern provinces of 
Ireland, to make speeches and adopt resolutions pledging the 
Irish Parliament of the future, as well as themselves, to absolute 
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impartiality between Protestants and Catholics—their religions 
and their interests. The men of Ulster know that their repre- 
sentatives would be permanently outvoted in the Federal 
House of Commons; and they can have no doubt of the spirit 
in which the majority thus arrayed against them would use its 
power. It is not for nothing that they have watched the preten- 
sions of the Roman Catholic ecclesiastical party in Ireland 
becoming every year more arrogant and uncompromising. They 
have heard enough from the lips of these leaders of the Church 
Militant to satisfy them that ‘ Ireland for the Irish’ can signify 
only ‘ Ireland for the Roman Catholic Irish.’ Even quite recently 
they have been assured on high authority—that of Cardinal 
Cullen himself—that ‘the Catholic Religion is the faith of Ire- 
land, and ‘the history of Ireland is nothing but the history of 
the Catholic Church.’ They have observed that already from 
the highest question of policy down to the meanest squabble for 
patronage, from the principles upon which University educa- 
tion should rest to the appointments to be made under the 
Poor Law Board, the Catholic element is dealt with as all 
engrossing, exclusive, and overwhelming in Irish society. When 
the Protestants of Ulster thus find themselves practically ignored 
in these computations of nationality, they may be pardoned if 
they meet with distrust the generous guarantees offered by the 
irresponsible orators of the Home-Rule platform. 

There have been but two contested elections in the North of 
Ireland in which the issue of Home-Rule has been raised, and 
in each instance the verdict given by the constituency was 
decisive. In July 1871 Mr. Butt himself went down to Mona- 
ghan (a border county) to oppose the Conservative candidate, 
and he was beaten by a majority of more than 1000—the 
numbers being, Mr. Leslie, 2538; Mr. Butt, 1451. Again, 
when a vacancy was created in the borough of Londonderry by 
the elevation of Mr. Dowse to the Bench, Mr. Lewis, a Conser- 
vative, not only defeated Mr. Palles, the new Attorney-General, 
but also left the Nationalist candidate third on the poll in a 
small minority. We predict, with some confidence, that Mr. 
Butt will not venture even to put in nomination a Home-Ruler 
against any Conservative who now sits for a Protestant con- 
stituency. Landlords and tenants in the north of Ireland are 
equally resolved to oppose to the utmost a movement which, if 
successful, must prove fatal to the interests of both. It would 

robably require a considerable army to impose Home-Rule upon 

Ister, and it would involve a civil war, which should be also 
a bloody war of religions, to maintain it there. 

Another main objection naturally suggests itself to the boast 
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that the agitation in favour of Home-Rule is a national move- 
ment. Not only is it advocated in the interests and with the 
sympathy of but one of the religious denominations—the Roman 
Catholic—but even among Roman Catholics its willing sup- 
porters are only to be found in one class—and that the lowest 
—of the population. We have read reports of many of the 
Home-Rule meetings held from time to time throughout the 
country. Every fresh disciple as he was added to the Associa- 
tion was, of course, ostentatiously advertised and placarded in the 
daily newspapers; but we have found nothing to mitigate the 
impression produced by a careful analysis of the names of those 
who patronised the ‘Conference.’ The terms of the notice which 
called it together were framed with careful moderation, and so 
widely, as to enable all who had the smallest leaning in that direc- 
tion to adopt it. No Irish peer, no prelate of any religious 
persuasion, was present at the meeting. There are in Ireland 
3800 deputy-lieutenants and justices of the peace, only 103 of 
these—many of them mere borough magistrates—were even 
persuaded to sign the requisition. Of 1400 civic dignitaries, 
who enjoy more or less a representative character, 374 in all 
were paraded. No one can deny that whatever other evils a 
Parliament in College Green might entail, it must hold out 
exceptional advantages to the traders of Dublin; yet not a single 
merchant, or shopkeeper of any respectability, could be induced 
to give even a preliminary sanction. Wherever in such a reck- 
less enterprise there are fools who have money to spend there 
will unsuccessful doctors and lawyers be gathered together, but 
scarcely one professional man thought it prudent to volunteer for 
this forlorn hope. Take away the names of twenty members of 
the House of Commons, and a score of others who hope to be, and 
in some instances already have been, candidates for Parliamentary 
honours ; take away those who are connected with the so-called 
national newspapers; take away a few such ‘patriot priests’ 
as the Lavelles, the Quaids, the O’Sheas; make allowance in 
the case of a few for the vanity that impels them into any 
public movement where they may have an opportunity of airing 
their folly before the world, and gratifying for a moment their 
thirst for notoriety, and one or two others who are zealous 
exponents of their own conscientious crotchets—and the long 
heralded Home-Rule Conference will be found to have been 
wholly destitute of respectability and authority. This cleverly 
devised scheme undertakes, at the next general election, to pledge 
three-fourths of the representatives of Ireland to its programme, 
but as yet it has found no favour with those classes who have 
intelligence to weigh clearly its real meaning, and enough ~ 
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stake to dread the dangers and disasters that it must bring 
forth. 

In any event there is not the smallest risk that this latest 
form of Irish discontent will obtain the confidence of the Pro- 
testants of Ulster, or of the upper classes in any part of Ireland. 
Without their good will, the success of the movement could 
only result in a bloody and desperate struggle between opposing 
classes exasperated by all the furies of sectarian hate, until 
numbers and violence should complete the overthrow of pro- 
perty and education, and the wreck of the social system in 
Ireland. Until these difficulties, viewed from a purely Irish 
stand-point, have been disposed of, it is quite unnecessary to 
discuss the effects that Home-Rule, if achieved, must have upon 
imperial interests. 

Such having been the character of the Conference, we need 
not wonder that so few Members of Parliament attended it ; but 
rather that so many felt themselves constrained in any sense 
to give it their sanction. ‘Twenty honourable Members, how- 
ever, were there, and so were certain of the prominent Dublin 
politicians who work the quasi-national press of Ireland. 

Of these twenty Members, several, who had but recently 
been returned for Radical constituencies, had already pledged 
themselves to the Home-Rule movement; but there were 
others who had theretofore as far as possible resisted the agita- 
tion. Here, then, is a strange commentary on the policy of 
the last five years. Before its effects had been felt in Ireland, 
the necessity for a separate Irish legislature was apparently 
not recognised by the electors. Mr. Gladstone’s programme of 
Irish measures is apparently exhausted ; and his policy of con- 
ciliation is on its trial; but already we observe that, one after 
another, the most respectable of the old Irish Whigs are gravely 
assuming the mask and domino of Home-Rule, to take their 
places in this monstrous political mummery. 

The orators of the Home-Rule Conference confidently antici- 
pated that, at the next general election, from seventy to eighty 
Irish Members would be returned to Parliament, pledged to their 
platform. It would be more reasonable to fix the number at 
about sixty; but if never a vote were added to those of the twenty 
members who pledged themselves to the movement at the Rotundo, 
the presence of such a compact body, forming as it were a foreign 
substance in the House of Commons, might prove a very con- 
siderable element of political disturbance ; it will therefore be 
well to analyse, so as to appreciate the various forces that together 
make up the Home-Rule agitation. We shall thereby more 
clearly arrive at a just estimate of the influences that will oblige 
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a large number of Irish Liberal Members to adopt the cry of 
Home-Rule at the next general election—a cry which is probably 
more distasteful to many of them than to any other persons in 
the community. 

In this inquiry the bishops and clergy of the Roman Church 
first demand our attention. It is a political habit of the Irish 
Catholic people, which has now become chronic, that the 
organised system of their Church should be systematically used 
for electioneering purposes. ‘Time after time, and never more 
notably than on recent occasions, we see the priests flinging them- 
selves headlong into the fierce political battle and in the heat of 
election contests, so far forgetting their religious character as to 
bring disgrace and humiliation on their sacred calling. We 
cannot ignore the fact that these clergymen and their bishops 
have been regularly made use of as a kind of electioneering 
‘undertakers’ by the Whigs, and we must recognise them as 
the most powerful, and, within certain limits, the ruling in- 
fluence in the management of what is called the Liberal Party 
in Ireland. 

We say at once, we believe that the majority of the bishops, 
of the intermediate dignitaries, and even of the parish priests, 
have no desire for the success of the professed objects of the 


Home-Rule agitation. There may be some who deem it ~ 


possible that having achieved a very mild form of local govern- 
ment at Dublin they would be able to stop the movement 
there, without allowing the Irish democracy to get itself and 
them out of reach of England’s interference; in case of 
need. Here and there we recognise the names of a few priests 
who have already won for themselves a bad pre-eminence in 
turbulence and sedition ; and it is not improbable that through- 
out the lower ranks of the clergy, and especially amongst the 
younger and more impetuous curates, there may be a sincere, 
though unreasoned, hope and confidence in the certain and 
speedy triumph of what they vaguely regard as the cause of their 
Country and of their religion. In Ireland the priest is peasant- 
born, and receives his training in ecclesiastical seminaries near 
his home, where his companions are of the same social rank as 
himself. No sooner has he finished his course at Maynooth than 
he is sent back again to labour amongst the agricultural classes 
from whom he sprang. Dependent on a kind of poll-tax for 
his daily bread, he is unfortunately obliged to count heads rather 
than to weigh opinions, and has little of that holy horror of 
democracy, which is still generally associated on the Continent 
and in England, with the traditions and policy of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 
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Up to the present time, however, out of the twenty-eight 
Roman Catholic dioceses into which Ireland is divided, only three 
have given in their adhesion publicly and en bloc, while the 
others maintain an attitude of benevolent neutrality. Whether 
they are heartily opposed to the professed policy of the move- 
ment,—fear the possibilities of its ulterior developments if 
successful,—distrust the leaders and methods of the present 
agitation—or think that there are other and important ob- 
jects of their ambition, which they can serve more effectually 
by keeping clear of the business altogether—certain it is that 
the great body of the Roman Catholic Church has not openly 
declared itself in favour of Mr. Butt’s programme. But 
neither do we hear any outspoken repudiation of its principles, 
It is true that nearly two years ago, when the Home-Rule 
agitation was still in its infancy, Bishop Moriarty, who is a 
popular prelate, and an inveterate Whig, threw himself heartily 
into the cause of Mr. Dease, then the Government candidate 
for the representation of the county of Kerry, and had the 
courage openly to denounce the agitation which had ventured 
to put forward a Home-Ruler against his nominee. But we 
newer whether the experiment is likely to be repeated. Mr. 

lennerhasset, a Nationalist though a Protestant, was returned 
by an overwhelming majority, in the teeth of the efforts of 
the Bishop in favour of Mr. Dease, seconded by nearly all the 
landlords of both religious persuasions, and the successful can- 
didate was so little known to the electors, that many votes 
intended for him were refused, having been given under a 
wrong name. 

The famous election petition tried by Mr. Justice Keogh, 
showed us painfully how ready was the Church to stamp out with 
iron heel any signs of independence on the part of the educated 
and intrepid Roman Catholic gentry of the county Galway. 
The experience of the Kerry election of 1872 proved how helpless 
she was to stem the current of popular passion, when once fairly 
roused. For this is the strong and well-ascertained feature of the 
Irish priest’s political position. His power is paramount so long 
as he goes with the wishes and flatters the hopes of his flock ; but 
it vanishes when he endeavours to thwart them. To their Church 
the voters are usually ready to give the congé délire; but the 
individual whom she prefers must be chosen from amongst those 
who are willing to identify themselves with the interests and 
objects of the peasants. Thus it is that the Roman Catholic 
Bishops have the first voice in selecting the Liberal candidate, 
for whom they become at once the most zealous of election 


agents, and that they have the first claim on his attention, if he 
be 
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be elected, to push the interests of their Church, and to secure 
whatever personal benefits he may be able to confer upon them ; 
but they enjoy this power and pre-eminence only on condition of 
their sanctioning also the political impulses of the electors, which 
they may to some extent direct and modify, but may not venture 
to contradict or long to delay. 

In endeavouring to forecast the probable attitude of the Roman 
Catholic Bishops and Clergy, we must remember that they have 
another game to play, in comparison with which any interest 
they may feel in Home-Rule is very feeble. To carry out their 
policy as to ‘ Education’ is the absorbing passion of their Church. 
It is the master impulse which vibrates through every rank and 
grade of their elaborate organization, from the diplomatic Car- 
dinal in Dublin down to the wildest curate of Connemara. They 
may differ as to whether Home-Rule is a good or a bad thing in 
itself; but good or bad, they will deal with it, and the agitation 
which accompanies it, in whatever way they think will most 
serve their policy as to education. This many of them believe 
no doubt conscientiously to be their first duty; all of them 
their highest interest to achieve. 

From these considerations we may infer that for the present 
the Roman Catholic Bishops and Clergy of Ireland will not, 
as a body, take any active part in promoting the Home-Rule 
excitement ; that they will hold themselves in such an attitude 
as to be easily able at any moment to join and lead it; but 
that under no circumstances can we hope for an open and 
vigorous opposition on their part. 

When we pass on from the clerical managers of the Irish 
Liberal constituencies’ to the voters themselves, we again find 
much to facilitate and encourage, and little to stay the Home- 
Rule movement. The better class of farmers and those who 
are capable of realising the true meaning of the agitation and 
forecasting the practical results of its success, have as little 
genuine sympathy with its professed objects as we have dis- 
covered amongst the higher grades of the Roman Catholic 
Church. But neither are they in a position to show any open 
Opposition to it even were they disposed to do so. Few in 
number, and thinly scattered over the country ; deprived of all 
means of knowledge except that supplied by a communistic 
journalism, miscalled a Press; they have no opportunity of 
forming for themselves an opinion or a policy distinct from that 
of the humbler and more numerous classes amongst whom they 
live. They are obliged to tolerate, if they do not share, that vague 
prejudice which prevails amongst the latter, and may perhaps, 
best be described as an anti-British sentiment. We must con- 
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tinue to hope that the effects of the better system of edu- 
cation, which has now been at work in Ireland for forty years, 
and the more easy circumstances that they have enjoyed since 
famine and emigration relieved the land of the intolerable bur- 
den of its surplus population, may gradually wear away and at 

last obliterate this sad inheritance from the ancient evil times ; 
" but it is one of the most disheartening features of the latest pro- 
duction of Irish agitation that it seems specially devised to wither 
the growing feelings of contentment, and defer indefinitely the 
accomplishment of a complete reconciliation. So long as the 
Ministers of the day succeed in keeping in good humour the 
wire-pullers of this party, it will be their effort to minimise 
the agitation, and in proportion to their success in this business 
will be the mildness or stringency with which the Home-Rule 
test will be forced upon candidates in the various constituencies. 
But whatever the rural voters may think of the professed objects 
of the Home-Rule movement, they are very confident that it will 
materially help them as a means to another end. What the 
expected triumph of their policy on the education question is 
to the Roman Catholic clergy, that the hope of wringing further 
concessions on the land question is to the tenant farmers of 
Ireland. 

We must not, however, fail to observe that behind the humblest 
ranks of the country constituencies there stands a more numerous 
and powerful body of the population. It includes the lowest class 
of tenants—the farm labourers and the poorest inhabitants of the 
country towns and villages. They have no votes themselves, but 
their sympathy adds to the excitement of every agitation, and at 
a general election would give volume and force to a wave of 
popular enthusiasm. It would not be true to say that all of 
these people were actually implicated in the Fenian conspiracy, 
but it cannot be denied that they regarded that movement almost 
universally with sympathy. They are fully persuaded that but 
for the rebellion of 1867, they would never have obtained the 
Land Act of 1870, and in their passionate devotion for those 
whom they always describe as ‘ The Martyrs, there mingles 
with their traditional interests in the policy of ’98, a lively sense 
of the benefits secured for them by the patriots of Manchester 
and Clerkenwell. To them the proposal of a Federal Parlia- 
ment probably comes with no different meaning from the well- 
worn programme of Repeal, for there are numbers amongst them 
who can well remember the palmiest days of O’Connell. If they 
thought that the movement, when successful, would stop within the 
professed limits of its promoters, they would set but little store 
by it ; but they accept it because they believe with reason that the 
day 
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day of its accomplishment would see a long stride taken towards 
the overthrow of British preponderance and the dismemberment 
of the empire. They were pleased when Mr. John Martin, the 
veteran of 1848, was returned to Parliament as a Repealer, but 
they were frantic with joy at the temporary success of O’Donovan 
Rossa, the Fenian convict, in Tipperary. A few hundred 
auditors were admitted by tickets to the meeting at the Rotundo 
to cheer the utterances of the Home-Rule orators ; but the day 
after the Conference had closed its sham proceedings, Mr. Butt 
held a levée of quite another character and magnitude in the 
neighbourhood of the Catholic cemetery of Glasnevin, where 
close to the grave of O’Connell have been erected the ceno- 
taphs of the Fenians who were executed in 1868 for the 
murder of policeman Brett, at Manchester. Thither came and 
went a vast concourse of people, estimated variously at from fifty 
to eighty thousand persons, to do honour to the memory of 
the Martyrs, and to demand amnesty for the military traitors 
who are still retained in prison. So far as they patronise the 
agitation, they do so much in the spirit expressed at the Con- 
ference by Mr. Ronayne, M.P. for Cork city, when he said : 


‘I was a simple Repealer when Repeal was the fashion, and I was 
a rebel in ’48, and my excuse for being a rebel—the excuse I make 
for the disaffection of my country against the Parliament of England 
is, that she has taught us for centuries that it was the first duty of all 
Irishmen to evade as Irishmen the laws which she has enacted against 
us and our country, and restind them if we could.... I have seen 
in my old days, that every concession that has been made to us has 
been made not voluntarily or from a sense of justice and equity 
towards us, though both the justice and equity of these concessions 
have been admitted after they have been achieved. ... I have 
stated here the reasons why I was a rebel, and sympathised with 
every rebellion that has taken place in Ireland. It was not till 
after twenty years of retirement from public life, that my friend 
Mr. Butt did me the honour of consulting me upon the Home-Rule 
movement, .... I went into Parliament simply and solely at his 
dictation.’ 


After all, the men who thus openly express their feelings 
are really the disciples of the movement who are most to be 
respected. They at least are thoroughly in earnest for it so 
far as it goes; nor would they shirk its most startling conse- 
quences. Besides, it might not be safe just now to indulge in 
any more thorough-going measures under the shadow of the 
tremendous Coercion Act, which can at any time be brought 
into sudden and crushing action. These are the men who give 
to the agitation whatever bone and sinew it possesses. But for 
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them it would be as ridiculous in numbers as it is already 
contemptible in social importance. Without this element of 
reality Home-Rule would be a very sorry scarecrow. 

The words which we have quoted above, from Mr. Ronayne’s 
speech, also throw much light upon the point at which the 
agitation on the land question abuts upon that for Home-Rule. 
We believe that there are many English supporters of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government who would be a good deal surprised, 
and even shocked, if they understood the kind of feelings with 
which that statesman’s sweeping Land Act is viewed by those 
classes in Ireland whom it was intended to satisfy. They would 
be startled to learn that it is continually held up to popular 
odium as a mockery, a delusion, and a snare—as such a notable 
instance of the incapacity of a British Parliament to do justice 
to Ireland as would alone justify the demand for Home-Rule. It 
would be weariness to give many samples of this perilous stuff 
constantly administered to the people by the orators of the 
farmers’ clubs, and by the writers in the national newspapers— 
identical as a rule with those who work the Home-Rule agita- 
tion in each locality. We will make a typical quotation. It 
is from a speech delivered by Mr. Butt to his constituents at 
Limerick, on the lst of November, 1873 :— 


‘ Now there is the Land Act. I believe that every day is proving 
more and more, that so far as results are concerned, the Land Act is 
a failure. (Cheers.) It has not stopped evictions, and is not keeping 
the people at home. It was a temporary measure, not a provision for 
the tenant. The only measure that can serve him is Fizity of 
Tenure that would place him beyond the caprice of the landlord.’ 


These are the elements of which the Home-Rule movement is 
composed, and we are now in a position to weigh the value of 
the boast tha. a constitutional agitation has been substituted for 
open rebellion. It derives its initial force from experienced 
agitators, some of whom may be sincere in a belief that the 
attainment of the object they profess to strive after is immediately 
practicable and desirable, but all of whom have also specific 
interests to secure. There are members, and candidate members, 
who could not suggest any claim to be returned to Parliament 
except their public and pre-eminent ‘patriotism.’ These men 
are nothing if they are not agitators. ‘To the same class belong 
the small Junta whose subsistence depends on what is called the 
‘ National! Press’ of Ireland. It is of course the business of all 
these persons, with tongue and pen, to keep alive, in some form 
or other, a spirit of discontent and disturbance. The impulse 
thus originated by a few is quickly imparted to the ignorant and 
excitable masses of the people, and from them gathers whatever 
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momentum it possesses. The upper and middle classes of 
Roman Catholics, clerical and lay, do not willingly lend them- 
selves to it, but they make no effort to arrest it, and may before 
long be dragged in its course. 

It is possible that an enterprise which loosely holds together 
so many varying interests may at an early stage be wholly 
abandoned. It may break up and go to pieces of its own 
inherent rottenness; but, unless it does, there seems to be no 
element in Irish society that can be relied on to stop, or even 
check, its onward progress. For the opposition of the Protestant 
portion of the population can only have the effect of developing 
more clearly its sectarian character, and ministering to it the 
vigour which so quickly springs up in any Irish controversy 
about religion. A few individuals of character and education have 
declared in favour of the movement, perhaps with a suppressed 
hope that they may be able to moderate and direct its force, and 
by a colourable acquiescence win back the masses from the ways 
of violence. The analysis we have made of the elements of the 
Home-Rule agitation gives little ground for such confidence, 
and seems to point very clearly in this case the moral which has 
been so often taught in the history of popular agitations. The 
men of moderation are tolerated at the outset, and their good 
names are used to shelter the operations of others, but they soon 
find that they are deserted by those who can afford to sympathise 
with the real objects and the passions of the mob, and that their 
prudent counsels are ignored in the management of the move- 
ment. It is a pure loss to national dignity, and the cause of 
progress in Ireland, that any men of position should have 
cast in their lot with the Home-Rule agitators. They have 
agreed to join an excursion of which they cannot foresee 
the destination. Their money will be freely taken, and they 
will be provided with first-class tickets; but once they have 
taken these places and the train is “ off,” they will find that 
the men who stoke the fuel and have their hands on the valves of 
the engine are those who regulate the speed and decide the length 
of the journey. 

There is one other view of this ‘constitutional’ agitation 
which we must not forget to notice. The professed objects 
of the Home-Rulers are such as no English Minister dare 
entertain seriously. It is, therefore, pertinent to ask what will 
be the effect upon the ‘People of Ireland’ when the experi- 
ment has been tried, and when it is found that the ears of 
a Liberal Government are as deaf to demands which threaten 
Imperial interests, as they were open to suggestions which 
only affected the Church and the property of Irish — 
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For an answer to this question we refer our readers once 
more, and for the last time, to the dreary but instructive 
records of the Home-Rule Conference. A Mr. O’Conor Power 
(of Tuam) is reported to have used the following language in 
speaking to the second resolution :— 


‘It strikes me forcibly that if English legislators cannot be con- 
vinced of the necessity of granting this measure, if the stern voice of 
justice raised by the majority of Members whom we shall send to the 
English Parliament should be drowned in the clamours of bigotry, and 
if the English Government should refuse to concede the demand made 
without the bayonets of the volunteers, the Irish people will conclude 
—and this is the only logical conclusion—that while nothing can be 
expected from England through a sense of justice, a great deal may 
be wrung from her fears (hear, hear), and I believe that if the hopes 
of conciliation which the eloquence of Isaac Butt has roused in the 
Irish mind should be disappointed by English bigotry, I believe it 
will not be in the power of any man, English or Irish, to stem the 
torrent of Irish indignation, or prevent the people from taking the 
very first opportunity that may present itself to assert their rights.’ 
(Loud cheers.) 


The orator concluded with a significant hint to the Irish 
aristocracy and the English Government to recognise the justice 
of their demands :— 


‘ Before the Irish American nation, who’ (he said) ‘ were anxiously 
looking across the wide waste of waters at the progress of the Home- 
Rule movement, might be tempted to take the adjustment of Ireland 
into their own hands.’ (Cheers.) 


It is scarcely necessary to add that no one questioned the accuracy 
of the forecast. 

It may be that the headlong legislation of 1869 and 1870 
may have engendered a confidence that nothing will be re- 
fused to any agitation which is put forward with persistence 
and violence, and that ‘the Irish people’ might therefore be 
found patient under a first disappointment. But when it comes 
at last clearly to be understood that the policy of Irish ideas 
cannot, at least without another rebellion, be pushed any further 
in the Imperial Parliament, the result can hardly be doubtful. 
The longer this bogus agitation is maintained, and the more 
firmly the idea of its possible success is fixed in the Irish mind, 
the more violent will be the disappointment, the more bitter the 
resentment. History may then repeat itself, and we may find 
Ireland passing through another crisis of open revolt such as 
followed the final breakdown of O’Connell’s Repeal agitation, 
and was led by Smith O’Brien and Meagher ‘of the Sword.’ If 
such an evil time should come again, the British Cabinet of 
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the day will not find its moral position much strengthened by 
an experiment in statesmanship which has yielded all it could 
to the threats, and condoned the treason of the Fenians, and the 
famous ‘ Policy of Conciliation’ may come to be regarded like 
the fatal card upon which the superstitious gambler stakes his 
all, confident that upon it he must win. 

Meantime must intervene an interval of dreary agitation, 
directed to no practical object, sustained by no noble national 
aspiration, delaying the formation of a sound and contented 
public opinion in Ireland, distracting the attention of the people 
from the development of their material prosperity, frightening 
capital out of the country, and having for its sole excuse that, 
insincerely advocated by a few reckless leaders, it may for a time 
beguile, deceive, and ultimately disappoint the hopes of the igno- 
rant masses of the people. 

We turn from these dangers and embarrassments, which 
cannot unfortunately be confined to any one set of politicians, 
to what are more peculiarly the Irish difficulties of the Liberals. 
It is not so much to the fortunes of party warfare in the 
approaching Session that we wish to call attention, as to 
the character which is likely to be impressed on the Irish 
vote in the House of Commons by the general election which 
is to follow. Even before that day arrives—a day of tri- 
bulation for so’ many Liberal Members, we may see Mr. 
Gladstone again confronted with his Irish friends ranged in 
hostile array. Some phase of the affaire O’ Keefe, for instance, 
may turn up, in which Mr. Bouverie may find an opportunity of 
again vindicating his independence, for Mr. Gladstone will have 
to explain how it was that he pledged himself to the House of 
Commons, in last August, that the rev. gentleman should be 
restored to his schools by the Government Board of Education 
in Ireland, and that he has not been restored. But this is a mere 
question of words; and Mr. Gladstone has never any difficulty 
in explaining away one of his own long sentences. We always 
watch the process with the same kind of curiosity with which 
we used to see the Davenport Brothers extricate themselves 
from a coil of rope twisted, and doubly knotted about their 
pliable figures, but with no more doubt as to the result. It 
may too be said that the Ultramontane Members are, as a 
body, personally loyal to Mr. Gladstone, and as yet un- 
pledged to any obstructive policy. Many of the best of them 
well know that the proved or suspected moderation of their 
views has already sealed their fate, and that they could not, 
if they would, be returned again. Some of them, perhaps, 
would not, if they could; having a wholesome horror of on 
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evil in store for the respectable Irish Liberal Member of the 
future. 

We have said that the Session of 1874 is doomed to be a 
barren electioneering Session ; especially must it be a season for 
the hoisting of political signals—the fluttering of gay pennons 
and flattering hopes in the eyes of the irish Liberal constituen- 
cies, Already, during the recess, the Irish Chancellor has forced 
an opportunity, at a Debating Club of Dublin law students, 
to proclaim to Ireland his views of the shortcomings of the 
legislation of 1870. Indeed, he went so far in his sympathy with 
the new land agitation that Mr. Gladstone’s Mentor in the 
London press was obliged to take him sharply to task, re- 
minding him, in a happy fit of candour, that— 

‘the interests of the Irish landowners had been freely dealt with by 
Parliament, and upon considerations of public advantage, a consider- 
able slice of what before the passing of the Act was theirs, was in the 
strict sense of the word “confiscated ” for the benefit of the tenants,’ 


that whatever sense might be attached by Lord O'Hagan himself 
to his ambiguous words, there could be no doubt of the interpre- 
tation which would be put upon them by the mass of the people 
in Ireland. 


‘ They will say that when a Minister speaks thus of an Act of which 
he was himself a promoter, he is merely bidding for pressure from 
outside. They will argue that if the British Government is thus 
squeezable, it is well that they should be squeezed. They will specu- 
late upon obtaining without much pains, and in no long time, from @ 
Legislature subservient to agitation, an additional portion of the pro- 
prietary rights of their landlords,’ 


and telling him roundly that 


‘such freedom of action he can only acquire by retiring from office, and 
while he remained in his place it is his duty to keep silence as to his 
dissent from the policy of his colleagues.’ 


But Lord O'Hagan, who may be regarded as an incarnation of 
the policy of Irish ideas in its most florid growth, still holds the 
Irish seals. 

For four years the Irish cohort served its leader with 
unmatched zeal and fidelity under the contract which was 
ratified before the general election of 1868; the cutting down 
of the upas tree in all its branches having been agreed upon as 
the price of their services. Last spring, when the time for 
making good the third and last instalment could no longer 
be delayed, the payment offered was treated by the Irish 
prelates as illusory. Since that day the Irish vote has been 
retained rather by favour than on any satisfactory ‘business’ 
understanding. 
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understanding. But what shall be the terms under which these 
powerful allies will again enlist? Where is to be found the. 
valuable consideration for a new contract ? 

The amnesty of the remaining Fenian prisoners will probably 
have been already conceded, used perhaps as a last desperate 
device to make things a little pleasant in Ireland with the 
more violent of the Home-Rule faction. But the Coercion 
Act, which does not expire until the autumn of 1875, would 
be rather a dangerous affair to tamper with, and we have 
seen that the large concessions made in the Land Act of 
1870, and the larger concessions attempted in the University 
Bill of 1873, are treated in Ireland by the persons principally 
concerned as unsatisfactory, and quite incapable of being 
accepted as solutions of the questions with which those 
measures professed to deal. There can be no doubt that 
before the next general election a programme must be pre- 
pared defining the respective claims of the clerical and agra- 
rian agitators, who, whenever united, enjoy the power of 
naming the Irish Liberal members of the House of Commons, 
it is equally certain that while the ‘ Home-Rule’ test may be 
more or less loosely required, the understanding between candi- 
dates and voters on the two matters of the land and educa- 
tion must be clear and distinct, and that those Radical Mem- 
bers who are returned at the next general election from Ireland 
will be bound before all things, and at all risks of party conse- 
quences, to press forward these demands—how is Mr. Gladstone 
to encounter them? It is in this view that hundreds of 
thousands of Englishmen who care little for party, but much for 
the maintenance of constitutional freedom and the security of 
property, will do well to watch closely the signs of the political 
weather, and weigh carefully the consequences that must follow 
if the result of a general election should be to place Mr. Glad- 
stone in the position of First Minister of the Crown, depending 
for his tenure of office on the goodwill of the Irish Liberal 
Members. 

We believe that the English people have fully made up their 
minds that to yield to the dictation of the Irish Roman Catholic 
bishops on the subject of education would be impolitic, and indeed 
impossible ; and that to concede anything further to the demands 
of Irish tenants for the property of their landlords would be to do 
that for which plunder would be too mild and gentle a name. 
They seem also at last to have awakened to a consciousness 
that it is not safe to set up precedents of Revolutionary 
measures in Ireland capable of such easy application to their 
own country. But how is Mr. Gladstone to deal with the 
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exorbitant demands on these topics which are sure to be put 
forward? If it be true in England, that without progress, as 
Mr. Stansfeld says, the Government of which he is a member 
loses the reason of its existence, how much more true is it that 
without ‘ progress,’ in the Irish sense of the term, Mr. Gladstone 
has no claim to lead the Irish Liberal party! 

There may still linger a trembling hope that Actwon may 
find that the bark of his hounds while they chase him is worse 
than their bite when they have run him down. Men argue 
from the known habits of the English extreme Left. The outer 
Radicals of England, Wales, and Scotland grumble and growl 
when their friends are powerful; yet at the critical moment 
for the interests of their leader they rally round their chief: 
with the exception of a few stiffnecked oddities, they are 
found willing to forget their private piques and to remember 
that they have besides their individual preferences a party, 
and a country, which is the empire. But from Ireland there 
will come a compact band of Members, returned from one 
geographical division of that country, pledged to a well-defined 
policy on questions of the first importance, which is opposed as 
decidedly by an overwhelming majority of the representatives of 
all the other portions of the three kingdoms; they will show 
themselves careless of the traditions of those with whom they 
habitually act, but from whom they differ most widely on funda- 
mental a Subject to influences which are not felt by 
others in the House of Commons, and which are opposed to the 
general policy of the empire, these men cannot be bound by 
those feelings of party obligation and personal gratitude which 
form the strong links of English public life, and give to our 
policy its wise moderation and continuity. They may be 
wheeled about at any moment and marched across the House of 
Commons, in spite of the pathetic appeals of Whips and the 
threats of Ministers. When such a united and organised band 
of Members finds itself in opposition to a Government which 
possesses the confidence of a united party, and enjoys a sufficient 
majority in the House, it is comparatively harmless, and may 
have an opportunity of learning moderation and practising self- 
restraint ; but when it chances to be one of the elements upon 
which a weak and discredited Administration, living from 
hand to mouth, must lean every day for support, it becomes 
master of the situation. Is it doubted whether those who, 
standing behind the Irish ballot boxes, direct the votes of the 
Irish Liberal Members, are capable of using amiss such a power, 
should they come to possess it? Can they press hardly upon a 
Minister who has already conferred upon them such unexampled 
benefits? 
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benefits? The experience of the division which turned out the 
Government last year affords a very striking answer to such 
questions ; nor are we left in doubt whether there will be any 
reluctance to follow that precedent. The farmers’ clubs through- 
out the counties continually assure us that they care nothing 
for English parties, and will tolerate no delay or paltering with 
the demands which they urge with relentless earnestness. The 
ecclesiastical party is no less frank in declaring its policy. The 
Roman Catholic Bishops met in Dublin on the 4th of last 
December, and Archbishop Leahy, their spokesman, thus referred 
to the Parliamentary action which turned Mr. Gladstone out of 
office :— 


‘Did we not,’ said he, ‘the other day bring to its knees the 
strongest Government ever seen in this country? and I tell you that 
Government after Government will have to succumb till justice is 
done to the Catholics of Ireland with respect to the education of their 
children.’ 


It is only in this light as ancillary to the pressure that will 
be brought to bear for the purpose of extorting further con- 
cessions to the practical demands of Irish tenants and Irish 
priests, that the Home-Rule agitation has’ any immediate parlia- 
mentary interest. ‘ Home-Rule’ is a capital standard under which 
to range and drill a distinct and segregated political party at a 
general election. It is a test which can be administered in 
the strictest or the mildest form to any Member, as he may 
prove unruly or submissive to his patrons. So long as things go 
smoothly at Downing Street, and large instalments of exce 
tional legislation are obtainable, Home-Rule will be allowed 
rather to remain in abeyance in Ireland ; but it may be rapidly 
expanded almost to any magnitude which the wire-pullers may 
order. So, too, at Westminster, Ministers will have a quiet or a 
restless time of it from the Home-Rulers just in proportion as they 
are squeezable on the more practical issues raised by their Irish 
supporters. Home-Rule is not a trump card with which those 
who hold it can ever win a trick from an antagonist ; but it is a 
most treacherous card with which to force their partner’s hand. 
And how can Mr. Gladstone face this obvious corollary from 
his own proposition that Ireland should be governed according 
to Irish ideas? He was just the man to lead the Liberal party 
when they had a vast majority, and a programme for Ireland upon 
which that majority were agreed. Sternly iconoclast, he would 
listen to no terms of compromise, and so while he gratified 
the Ultramontane enemy of Protestantism, he delighted the 
Dissenter, who is the foe of all establishments. No one could 
better glorify as heroic concessions which were made in a large 
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degree to terror. No one could more thoroughly persuade the 
people of England that they were doing something generous, and 
making restitution themselves, when they were in reality only 
sacrificing the interests and the property of the most loyal of their 
Irish fellow-subjects. But the very recklessness of that policy is 
now rising in judgment against its authors, and the wild excesses 
of the language that was used about the wrongs of Ireland in 
1868, finds its Nemesis in the visionary hopes and the outrageous 
demands of the ‘Irish people’ in 1874. No one can deny that 
Cardinal Cullen’s present claims as to education, and Mr. Butt’s 
claims as to the land, are the ‘Irish ideas’ of the hour: and 
does it not seem to follow from the theory of exceptional legisla- 
tion for Ireland, that if the country cannot be governed accord- 
ing to these ideas through the Imperial Parliament, some other 
machinery should be provided for the purpose? It will hardly 
do to answer lazily that these are questions of degree, and that 
one must draw the line somewhere. 

The devoted followers of Mr. Gladstone, foreseeing these 
party complications and difficulties, occasionally deprecate the 
violence of the agitators and seek to awaken feelings of for- 
bearance and moderation, by striking the chords of gratitude 
and praise for his great services in the past. But somehow the 
famous policy of conciliation is out of fashion, the Irish harp 
has lost its sweetness, there is no answering music in its tones. 

We cannot wonder, under all these circumstances, that English 
Liberal politicians feel no pleasure and should express a good 
deal of disgust at the prospect of meeting their Irish allies again 
after the recess. With still less zest will they enjoy the re-union 
when a general election shall have made many changes in the 
ranks of the Irish Liberal Members, and made these changes 
in every instance for the worse. But it is hardly fair, and 
rather late in the day, to speak of them with such contemptuous 
bitterness as is sometimes exhibited by Liberal politicians of 
authority. Thus, Mr. Horsman declared at Liskeard, in 
reference to the fate of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish University Bill :— 

‘He hoped it had put an end for ever to the attempt to establish 
Popery in Ireland. The quarrel between the Liberal party and the 
Ultramontanes was now final, in its finality lay more hope than ever 
for the future of Ireland,’ 


and a great deal more to the same effect. 

And Sir William Harcourt, on his appointment as Solicitor- 
General, spoke as follows to the electors of Oxford and the world 
at large :— 


‘But Ultramontanism is not a religious belief, it is a political 
system : 
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system: and that political system is in my opinion essentially 
hostile to the principles on which the constitution of this country was 
established at the Reformation and at the Revolution. It has been 
in every age and in every country, and it still is the implacable enemy 
of Religious Liberty and Civil Freedom.’ 


We must do Sir William Harcourt the justice to say that he 
wisely advised the Established Church of England to eschew 
this deadly influence, and, what is more to the point, that in his 
able speech he professed no unwillingness to enjoy at an early 
day the dignified independence of the Opposition front bench. 
Still it was hardly decent to anticipate the political demise of 
the Minister under whom he had so lately taken service,—and a 
little cruel to pour out such dreadful vials upon the heads of 
those, but for whose goodwill and forbearance he could not then 
have been Her Majesty’s Solicitor-General. 

A very simple sum in arithmetic will show how much of this 
eloquent denunciation was pure gasconade. Mr. Gladstone’s 
majority, which was 118 five years ago, is now exactly 68. 
There are 64 Irish members who still obey the summons of 
the Liberal Whip. Does Sir William Harcourt believe that there 
are half-a-dozen of these who are really independent of that 
Ultramontane influence which is the subject of his noble scorn? 
If this phalanx merely seceded from the House, how long would 
the Government of the ‘Great Liberal Party’ last? But if 
they so far resented the language of Mr. Gladstone’s Solicitor- 
General, as to walk across the Floor and vote habitually against 
his Government, he would find himself permanently in a 
minority of 60! If these are their difficulties, as the numbers 
stand now, how do the Liberals propose to dispense with the 
services of the Ultramontanes after the general election? It is 
evident, therefore, that if Mr. Gladstone is to remain in office 
after the assembling of a new Parliament, he can do so only 
by continuing to enjoy the suffrages of the Irish Members, and 
it seems equally clear that under such circumstances the Home- 
Rulers might secure in reality all that they now profess to 
seek as the result of Mr. Butt’s proposed plan of Federalism. 
For the representatives of the Roman Catholic constituencies 
would not only be able to insist upon what measures they pleased 
for the local government of all Ireland, but would also have a 
controlling influence over the policy of the empire. 

We have seen that the ‘ government by compromise,’ which is 
the necessary condition of a weak Radical Ministry depending 
upon a divided party for existence, must lead even in England 
to courses which are injurious as well as unconstitutional. But 
much more dangerous must be the situation in Ireland where 
concession to a violent faction has been already pushed to its 
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utmost verge. We have heard from a statesman of high 
authority—one who does not shrink from the possibilities of 
‘the new era’ of the Liberal Party—that he values the Irish 
Church Act, and the Irish Land Act, mainly as precedents. 
Are Englishmen prepared, while John Bright’s warning is 
ringing in their ears, to go further in the path of exceptional 
legislation for Ireland? Are they willing to yield the demands 
of the Roman Catholic bishops as to education ; or to set up 
fixity of tenure within four hours’ steam of the English shore ? 
Is it thought desirable to coquette with Home-Rule? 

We have got so much familiarised with the idea of yielding 
everything to popular clamour in Ireland that the effort of 
resolute resistance to any such demand, no matter how unjust 
or absurd, may seem to some almost too much to attempt. Mr. 
Butt himself as yet hardly suggests any alternative of violence in 
the event of the failure of parliamentary agitation, and if he 
or any of his followers have that idea in reserve, the sooner it is 
made public, and the veil is torn from rebellion, the better. 

Ireland has, for a quarter of a century, been advancing in 
material prosperity and educational progress. She has vast 
material resources to be developed, and there are the sad traces 
of ancient animosities to be removed ; but this cannot be done 
by constantly dangling before the eyes of the people hopes that 
Parliament will easily grant exceptional and _ revolutionary 
measures to the vehemence of popular demands. The evil lesson 
of successful rebellion must be unlearned ; there must be a period 
of absolute repose—a repose which can be enjoyed only under an 
Administration that can afford to be firm as well as patient, and 
which does not depend for its existence on the moderation of 
Irish agitators and their nominees. 

In the face of such dangers to the interests of Parliamentary 
government and of the country, we rejoice to see that each succes- 
sive election adds to that influence in the House of Commons 
which is opposed to further tampering with the institutions of the 
country, which we believe already counts not a few Members on 
the Government side, and which, on the Conservative benches, is 
represented by a powerful and constantly increasing party — 
a party which has no dissensions in its own ranks—which out of 
office has steadily opposed the policy of the extremes, whether 
Irish or English, and, if it should come to power, will have as 
the reason for its existence the necessity of maintaining against 
all comers the tried institutions of England and the integrity of 
the empire. 
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Art. L—1. Geschichte und Kritik des Vaticanischen Concils von 
1869 und 1870. Von F. Frommann. Gotha, 1872. 

2. Die Preussischen Kirchengesetze des Jahres 1873, mit Einleitung 
und Commentar. Von Dr. Paul Hinschius. Berlin, 1873. 


N the same memorable day in the summer of 1870 on which 
the French declaration of war was delivered at Berlin, Pius 
IX. proclaimed in the Vatican the dogma of his Infallibility, and 
adjourned the Council which had sat there for the preceding 
six months. A few days after the signing of the Peace of 
Frankfort the Prussian Government struck the first great blow 
in the contest which now attracts the attention of all the world, 
by the abolition of the Catholic department in the Ministry of 
Public Worship. We purpose to lay before our readers a full 
and accurate account of this second war, which is still going on, 
against the Catholic bishops who are supporting the. Vatican 
and their master at Rome, as he in his turn is guided by the 
Jesuits. We have to speak of the struggle mainly in its rela- 
tion to Prussia; for though, as in the French war, the other 
German Governments are involved in the same conflict, yet 
now, as then, Prussia is the leading actor, and her success or 
failure is alone of vital consequence. The existing war has a 
preliminary history of even greater length and interest than 
that of the causes which led to the war with France. But not 
to trespass too much upon the patience of our readers, we must 
pass over occurrences of earlier date, and start from the time 
when the Pope convened the Vatican Council. 

The intention of holding such a Council was first announced 
in June 1867, when the Pope had assembled at Rome upwards 
of five hundred bishops to celebrate the eighteenth centenary 
of Saint Peter. Their address attested the joy and gratitude 
wherewith they received the design. Pius IX. was by that 
time a very different man from the Cardinal of whom his 
predecessor’s Secretary of State had said that even the cats of 
his household were Liberal. The time was gone by in which 
he had driven about with Ciceruacchio and had commissioned 
Father Theiner to write against the Jesuits. His new friendship 
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with the Order, brought about by the Revolution of 1848, 
was cemented after his return from Gaeta to Rome in April, 
1850; and in matters ecclesiastical, as well as political, he had 
thoroughly identified himself with their principles. From that 
time he began to prepare the new dogma, which he proclaimed at 
an assembly of bishops in the Vatican on the 8th of December, 
1854, that the first human being born without sin was not 
Christ, but His mother, whom Pius worships as the representa- 
tive of the Church’s glory and of her enmity to all heretics. 
He discovered on that occasion that even those of the bishops, 
and they were not few, who had vigorously opposed the dogma, 
became reconciled to it and defended it after it had been pro- 
claimed by the Pope, and that party discipline was stronger 
than their dogmatic conscience. This lesson was most cleverly 
employed by the Jesuits for further influencing and training the 
bishops. The journal called the ‘ Civilta Cattolica’ was founded 
by the Order in 1848, with the approval of the Pope. It was re- 
garded as the official organ of the Curia, and as such it has since 
been expressly recognised. The journal carried out to their 
last consequences the ideas which the Pope entertained, or was 
made to entertain—the Church’s absolute independence of the 
State, and the absolute dependence of the bishops on the Pope, 
and of the diocesan clergy on the bishop; the obligation of 
heretics and schismatics, especially of Protestants, to return to 
their obedience to the Church; the condemnation of every 
attempt at episcopal independence, whether Gallican, Febro- 
manian, or any other; the condemnation of any autonomy of 
the State in ecclesiastical matters; and the absolute condem- 
nation of every kind of toleration. The decennium of reaction 
since 1850 had been well calculated to secure the recognition 
of such ideas. When the Italian war broke out in 1859, and 
the new kingdom of Italy absorbed two-thirds of the States of 
the Church, Pius LX., confronted by facts against which he was 
powerless, found consolation in giving himself wholly up to 
those theories. On the 8th of December, 1864, exactly ten years 
after the proclamation of the Immaculate Conception, he had 
expressed them systematically and minutely in the Encyclical 
Quanta cura and in the Syllabus complectens precipuos nostre 
@tatis errores, which was published simultaneously with the 
Encyclical. The Syllabus repeats what Pius had previously said 
on various occasions about those tendencies of the age which he 
and the Civilta combated. He may have been influenced partly 
by the Italian experiences of the Curia, and partly by the 
tragedy which had just been brought to a close in Poland, 
where the Catholic clergy, who, not without the sympathy a 
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‘the Pope, had taken an active part in the insurrection of 1863, 


had been made to feel severely the arm of the avenging power. 
By declaring all the ideas on which the relation of the modern 
State to the Church is based to be erroneous, the Syllabus had 
created much sensation and anxiety about the future in many 
states. In France its publication was prohibited. The organ 
of the great German statesman, who was then already at the 
head of the Prussian Government, was opposed to every measure 
of resistance, and Prussia allowed the Syllabus to be published 
without hindrance. In the years 1865 and 1866 the situation 


of the Pope in Italy had not improved, and his relation to 


Russia had become worse; but in Germany the position of 
Prussia had been changed by the war against Austria and by 
the establishment of the North German Confederation. At the 
meeting of the bishops at Rome in the summer of 1867, they 
declared their agreement with everything that the Pope had 
done, and united in condemning everything which he had 
condemned. ‘The Civilta was now encouraged to declare that 
the faithful had to sacrifice to the Church, not only as heretofore 
their property and their lives, but also their intellect (sagrificio 
dell’ intelletto). For three hundred years Rome had shrunk from 
convening a General Council for fear of meeting with episcopal 
opposition. It was now evident that such caution was no 
longer necessary, and that the present race of bishops might be 
summoned to a council without apprehension. It is therefore 
no wonder that the old Pope had become more and more 
imbued with the opinion that, as the representative of Christ 
on earth, he was infallible in all matters of faith and morals, 
and deserved to sit on the throne of God. 

Then followed the active preparations for the Council, the 
invitation to the Greeks, and even to the Protestants, to examine 
themselves in the face of this approaching event and to tender 
their submission. At last, in 1869, again on an 8th of December 
—the Pope, like the Napoleons, has his superstitious belief in 
«lays—the Council was opened. Its objects had been previously 
stated by the Civilta: to translate the Syllabus into practice, 
and to establish the dogma of Papal Infallibility. When 
weighty voices were raised against this scheme, especially in 
Germany, and when, in order to propitiate objections, the 
German bishops assembled at Fulda had declared that the 
deliberations at Rome would be perfectly free and thorough, the 
Civilta answered that the bishops would come to Rome not to 
deliberate and to determine, but ‘to sanction the decrees pre- 
viously made by the infallible Pope.’ This was the point of 
view from which the arrangements for the Council were —_ 
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and carried through. The order laid down by the Pope himself 
for conducting the business, as well as the nature of the locality, 
rendered all free discussion illusory: the speeches were taken in 
shorthand, but the minutes were not allowed to be inspected ; the 
opposition prelates were scarcely allowed to speak; an expression 
of Bishop Strossmayer against the Jesuits was the cause of his 
being called to order. Rome had secured for itself, from the very 
beginning, a compact majority of bishops, entirely dependent upon 
the Curia: and when they had been well drilled for some weeks, 
and when the composition of the minority and the character of 
its leaders had become known well enough for the managers to 
see how the machine would work, the majority presented a 
petition, on the 22nd of January, 1870, requesting that the 
Infallibility, not of the Universal Church assembled in General 
Council (which was the ancient doctrine), but of the Pore as 
such, should be defined. A counter petition of the minority 
(26th of January) was not accepted by the Pope; but it had 
created so much apprehension, that common deliberations of the 
bishops of the minority belonging to different countries were 
forbidden, and the publications of the opposition were pro- 
hibited in Rome. On the 20th of February, even before the 
Council had come to any resolution, a revised order of business 
was issued, abolishing the principle which, until then, had always 
been maintained, that doctrinal points could be determined 
only by a Council which was unanimous, or almost unanimous, 
and substituting the system of an ordinary parliamentary 
majority. The remonstrances of the minority against this inno- 
vation were not thought deserving of an answer; but, as they 
did not venture to enter a protest, the Jesuits, who for a moment 
had become doubtful whether they had not actually been 
mistaken in the men summoned to the Council, discovered that 
they were not worthy of any consideration. Accordingly, on 
the 6th of March, the Curia, in addition to the proposition De 
Romano Pontifice already laid before the Fathers of the Council, 
brought in a new clause pronouncing the dogma of Papal 
Infallibility, and six days later it caused the majority to propose 
that this clause should be discussed at once extra ordinem. It 
Was now a matter of indifference that Ketteler, Rauscher, 
Schwarzenberg, Hefele, and others, distributed writings which 
had been printed abroad against the doctrine of Infallibility. 
Another trial was made with the first proposition, De fide; and 
when at last those, who had at first assented to it only con+ 
ditionally, had been induced by intimidation to give their uncon- 
ditional assent, the Pope ordered the deliberation extra ordinem. 

A few days before this, on the 23rd of April, Von —_ 
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the Prussian Ambassador, uniting with a representation of the 
French Minister, Count Daru, had warned the Curia against 
framing resolutions which, while under the form of dogmatic defi- 
nitions they introduced far-reaching changes into the hierarchy, 
could not fail at the same time to disturb the relative positions 
of the secular and the ecclesiastical powers. He added that the 
resuscitation of medieval ecclesiastical ideas must necessarily 
produce the greatest confusion, and would disturb religious 
peace, especially in Germany ; that, in the face of these things, 
his Government would no longer have that freedom of action in 
matters of religion, of which until then it had made use in the 
interest of the Catholic Church; in other words, it would be 
obliged to resist such ecclesiastical developments. So spoke 
Prussia ; and France at that time used similar language. A 
number of the bishops belonging to the minority, from the most 
various countries, now took courage to draw up a demand con- 
cerning the relation of the spiritual to the secular power, 
desiring that this question should be discussed before that of 
the Pope’s Infallibility. They added that, in their opinion, 
the ecclesiastical ideas, current since the time of Gregory VII., 
expressed by Boniface VIII. in the bull Unam sanctam, and 
maintained by the Papal Curia down to the seventeenth century, 
were false; that if, as was now intended, they were to be 
sanctioned afresh, all Catholics would be declared enemies of 
the State, as it was impossible to teach such doctrines with 
the qualification that it was not intended to act upon them ; 
finally, therefore, before settling the question of Infallibility, 
that other question must be taken into full consideration, 
namely, ‘whether Christ had conferred upon Saint Peter and 
his successors a power over kings and empires.’ 

No regard was paid to these representations, nor to the warn- 
ings of the States, nor to the exertions of the minority to bring 
about at least a delay. On the 14th of May the general debate 
began ; and after, by a vote of the majority, more than forty 
speakers had been prevented from expressing their opinions, the 
special debate about the ‘schema De Romano Pontifice’ was 
commenced on the 6th of June, and its procemium and the first 
two chapters were passed without difficulty. The third chapter, 
which was formulated in order to settle the ancient dispute 
between episcopal independence and papal absolutism, and to 
declare that the bishops are simply the plenipotentiary agents 
of the Pope, was accepted by a decree of the majority against 
nearly 90 dissentient votes. 

The discussion of the fourth chapter, treating of Papal Infalli- 
bility, had remained undecided since the middle of June ; but 
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on the 4th of July the general debate upon it was closed, sixty ° 


speakers having declined to speak ; for it was the season of 
the dog days, and no member of the Council was allowed to 
leave Rome. On the 13th the votes were taken: of the 601 
Fathers of the Council, 88 voted non placet, and 62 juxta modum, 
so that the minority amounted to one-fourth of the Assembly. 
However, according to the revised order of business, three-fourths 
of the votes were sufficient in matters of faith: the decree was 
made, and the Fathers were allowed to depart. Then followed 
the deputation of the minority, and the well-known official 
entreaty of Ketteler, which, of course, were of no avail. The 
minority left Rome, and on the 18th of July, 1870, the Pope 
solemnly proclaimed the dogma of his Infallibility. 

Eight days later the French troops, under whose protection the 
Pope had once more abused his sovereignty during the meeting 
of the Council to suppress in so flagrant a manner the freedom 
of deliberation, departed from Rome. Two months later he had 


lost even the remnant of his sovereignty; and since then he: 


has played the part of a voluntary prisoner in the Vatican. 
The Council, originally adjourned for only four months, has 
been prorogued sine die, and, except proclaiming the dogma of 
Papal Infallibility, it has as yet fulfilled only a small portion 
of the task of the Syllabus. 

We do not pretend to assert that, during the assembly of the 
Council, those who held the threads of affairs in their hands had 
calculated upon the approaching Franco-German war, an event 
which Professor Friedrich, in his ‘Diary of the Council,’ says 
was then talked of in Rome, at a time when no one in Germany 
thought of war; but the following circumstances deserve con- 
sideration. One of the leaders of the Ultramontane party in 
Germany, Dr. Moufang of Mayence, now member of the 
Reichstag, uttered, at the general meeting of the Catholic Unions 
at Innsbruck, in 1867, these remarkable words: ‘ As God does not 


always send miraculous help, the Church stands in need of 


worldly assistance ; and to afford this there are only two great 


Catholic nations, France and Austria. My belief therefore is. 


that, if it is God’s will to save us from the waters of the Revolution, 
the Noah’s Ark will be built of Austrian timber.’ He omitted 
to add, ‘ Or of French,’ because he spoke in Austria, and because 
the sequel of his speech refers only to that country. By the 
‘ waters of the revolution’ he and his party understand the errors of 
the present time which are condemned in the Pope’s Syllabus. 
The one source of these errors, especially of those concerning the 
relation between the State and the Church, in Moufang’s opinion, 
no less than in that of the Pope, is Protestantism. 

Prussia, 
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Prussia, the first Protestant Power in Germany, is the main sup- 
port of German Protestantism, as, according to Moufang, France 
and Austria are the main supports of Catholicism. It is plain, 
therefore, that Austria and France were to give help against 
Prussia. The winged words of Cardinal Wiseman, which he 
uttered about 1850, that the decisive battle against Protestantism 
would be fought on the sands of the Mark of Brandenburg, have 
thus their political sense. At that time Prussia had been obliged 
to give up her plafs of German unity, and, since the days 
of Olmiitz, to yield the first rank in Germany to Austria, 
who now began to pursue those schemes which culminated in 
the Diet of Princes at Frankfurt (1863), and were brought to a 
crisis in the war of 1866. Their object was to develop out of 
the existing German Confederation a German Empire with 
Austria at its head, no matter under what form of federal 
union, and to degrade Prussia to a second-rate rank among the 
confederates, perhaps on a level with Bavaria. Just at the very 
time that Austria entered upon this career, she was negotiating 
with the Pope the notorious Concordat, which she concluded in 
August 1855; and for some years Austria seemed willing to yield 
to the Catholic Church that supremacy over the State which she 
asserted according to her medieval doctrines. The Papal See 
imagined, moreover, that she had a claim on the old German 
Empire ; for it had been bound to serve her by virtue of the 
Imperial advocacy, and she had never renounced her right 
to this service. She had protested when, by the Peace of 
Westphalia, this authority had been withdrawn from her: 
she had protested when, at the Congress of Vienna in 1815, 
the German Empire was not restored. Starting from these 
assumptions, Bishop Ketteler of Mayence, the chief of the Ger- 
man Ultramontanes, distinctly said, in 1854, that it was the 
right of the Catholic Church to restore the German Empire 
under the leadership of Austria, and with it to restore to 
her that power in the Empire which Austria had just been 
on the point of conceding by the Concordat. These ideas 
were to be spread among the people by the journal ‘ Deutsch- 
land, which was founded at Frankfurt in the very year of 
the Concordat. This is the meaning of what Ketteler said in 
his pastoral of 1855, ‘When the spiritual bond, by which St. 
Boniface had united the German peoples, was broken, then 
German unity and the greatness of the German nation were 
at an end.’ Both would be recovered, if that should come 
to pass which had already been expressed as a hope at the 
General Assembly of the Catholic Unions at Freiburg, namely, 
that Germany should become Catholic, and thereby united as a 
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nation. Of course under Austria! Had not Bishop Martin, of 
Paderborn, in his first pastoral (1856) declared that Protestants 
are INCAPABLE OF BEING HONEST MEN? and had not Jérg, the 
well-known convert of Munich, in his sensational history of 
modern Protestants (1858), said that they were in a state of 
perfect dissolution? In all the Catholic papers of South Ger- 
many and Austria, Prussia was constantly spoken of with con- 
tempt and overwhelmed with a flood of indignation, because in 
1859, during the Italian war, she would not place herself uncon- 
ditionally at the disposal of Austria. At the same time the 
Roman Curia had concluded Concordats with Baden (1857) and 
Wiirtemberg (1859), and was making progress in Hanover, 
which was no less significant. The Curia did not show any 
signs of uneasiness, when the carrying into effect of the Concor- 
dats in Baden and Wiirtemberg met with the opposition of the 
representatives of the people in 1860, and when the Pope, in his 
allocution of the 17th of December, had to complain of the spread 
of erroneous doctrines which had resulted from the principles 
of the pernicious Reformation. Neither did the Church show 
any uneasiness when, in the following year, Austria began to 
propose modifications of the Concordat, for that empire was in 
the fairest way of establishing its power in Germany, and a 
change might of course be hoped for in the Ministry. But in the 
year 1862 Ketteler again published a work against Protestantism, 
in which he uttered the words which have since been constantly 
repeated, and at last by the Pope himself: ‘Let the German 
people understand that no other Church but that of Rome is the 
Church of freedom and of progress’—a proposition which, at 
the same time, was characteristically illustrated by the proceed- 
ings of two other bishops. In 1862 Desprez, Bishop of Tou- 
louse, invited the people of his diocese to celebrate the tercen- 
tenary of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, in which 4000 
Protestants were murdered: and, in 1863, the Bishop of Trent, 
in a pastoral announcing the celebration of the centenary of 
the Council of Trent, favoured his readers with the following his- 
torical information :— 


‘After Luther, in order to gratify his passions, had raised the 
standard of rebellion against the Church of Christ, the most abandoned 
men of all Europe flocked around him. ... They undertook to 
devastate the vineyard of Jesus Christ. . . . Certain it is that they 
trampled the blood of Christ under their feet, and robbed very many 
souls of the blessings of heaven in order to hurl them into the 
abyss of hell. The blasphemies of an Arius, a Sabellius, and similar 
monsters, were repeated in a different way. Then came the Council 
of Trent, and it was a wonderful spectacle to see how darkness 
was 
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was again obliged to yield to light, faithlessness to conscience, 
the spirit of rebellion to authority, and the synagogue of Satan to the 
Church.’ 


In 1862 Von Miihler became Minister in the spring, and 
Bismarck in the autumn, and Prussia seemed now to have become 
paralysed by the conflict between the Government and the Parlia- 
ment, which waxed sharper every month. The Church rejoiced to 
see that the General Assembly of the Catholic Unions of Germany, 
meeting at Aix-la-Chapelle, spoke with sympathy of the ‘ Catholic 
Imperial House ;’ while Bishop Martin (July 1864) came forward 
with the assertion, correct enough from a Roman Catholic point 
of view, that the Catholic bishop was the legitimate spiritual pastor 
of the Protestants of his diocese. From all this we can easily 
understand how, when the long-threatened war between Prussia 
and Austria broke out two years later, the Bishop of Brixen 
could proclaim that the interests of the Christian religion and 
the Church were at stake. These words did not express merely 
his personal opinion. The Catholic nobility of Westphalia at 
that time are said to have offered very ardent prayers to Heaven 
for the victory of the arms of Austria. 

Those prayers, however, were not answered. JI mondo casca, 
exclaimed Antonelli, when he received the news of Sadowa. 
The hope of the downfall of Prussia, and of a Catholic Germany 
united under Austria, was now at an end; and all the more as, 
after the war, Austria herself began to look coldly upon the Con- 
cordat. But the hostility against Protestantism and Prussia showed 
no symptoms of decay. Moufang, as already mentioned, openly 
confessed that the Roman Church, in her struggles, could calcu- 
late, besides Austria, only upon the help of France—of France, 
whose Ultramontane tendencies we have seen at a later date in 
such a state of ferment, whose Emperor needed the goodwill of 
the Catholic hierarchy for the development of his power, while 
the Empress, as was not unjustly supposed, was completely under 
the sway of the Jesuits. 

With regard to the Protestants, Pope Pius, having summoned 
them on the occasion of the Council to make their sub- 
mission to the Catholic Church, renewed the Bull about the 
Lord’s Supper, according to which heretics of every name 
and of every kind, their followers, their favourers, and pro- 
tectors, were ipso facto under the ban of the Church. If we 
look at the parallel between the Austrian and the French wars, 
it can hardly be doubted that in the eyes of the General 
of the Jesuits, who is an Austrian, the French war was directed 
not only against the Prussia which had “aa political 
power, but also against Prussia as the great Protestant me 
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of Germany. It has riot yet been forgotten that, at the time 
when the war mania was just beginning to rage, a Jesuit at 
Paderborn characterised the German war against France as 
a war of Protestants against Catholics; consequently, the 
French war against Germany as a war of Catholics against 
Protestants. It is not forgotten how the French calculated upon 
Ultramontane sympathies in Germany ; it is not forgotten how, 
especially in Bavaria, the Ultramontane party, which only in 
mockery calls itself the patriotic party, made every effort to give 
most practical effect to these sympathies. It is, however, right 
to add that some of the Ultramontane leaders at that time held 
very different language, as, for instance, Archbishop Ledochowski, 
who declared that the war was not a religious one. But would 
he have maintained the same opinion if France had been vic- 
torious? Genuine patriotism, at the first notes of war, burst 
forth in Germany in such bright flames that it could not be 
resisted without danger, especially in Prussia. If Napoleon had 
been victorious, Protestant as well as political Prussia would 
have been crushed ; and just as the uncle had decidedly favoured 
the Catholic Church in Germany, so the nephew would have 
been ready to give back to the Pope, in the ecclesiastical affairs 
of Germany, that which he was unwilling to restore to him in 
the secular domain of Italy. During the din of arms at the 
beginning of the war, the proclamation of Infallibility remained 
almost unnoticed ; and as long as the war lasted, ecclesiastical 
interests attracted little attention. But when peace was con- 
cluded, it became evident that in the meantime two new deve- 
lopments, which at first had scarcely been noticed, had come to 
maturity: the Old Catholic movement, and the formation of the 
Catholic Party of the Centre, as it calls itself. 

A portion of the Syllabus is directed against the independ- 
ence claimed by science and philosophy. It thus. reproduces 
what the Pope had said in the year 1863 on the occasion of 
a meeting of Catholic theologians at Munich. That meeting 
might have satisfied him, so far as its resolutions were con- 
cerned ; but he had been greatly dissatisfied because it had not 
been summoned and controlled by the bishop, but had come 
together as an independent body. It had not simply subor- 
dinated its scientific convictions to ecclesiastical authority ; 
and when it was to meet again in the following year under the 
presidency of the archbishop, it refused to do so. The head 
and centre of this body of theologians was Professor Dillinger, 
for a long time a champion of the German Catholic Church, 
and a strict Catholic; but even in the year 1861 he had 
given offence, first, by publicly saying, and afterwards by pub- 
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lishing the assertion, that the Catholic Church for its full and 
vigorous action did not need the States of the Church. He and 
his friends were not favourable to the idea of a Council; and 
when in February, 1869, the Civilta had stated the objects of the 
Council, there appeared in the ‘ Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung,’ 
from the beginning of March and onwards, those historical articles 
signed ‘Janus,’ which, with withering criticism, proved the false- 
hood of the assertion of the Jesuits, that the Infallibility of the 
Pope was an ancient dogma of the Church. A party opposed to- 
Papal Infallibility was then formed among intelligent German 
Catholics, who were honest and conscientious enough to turn 
away with indignation from the idea of a man being placed 
upon the throne of God. That party rapidly increased, and 
even at the beginning of September the German bishops assem- 
bled at Fulda, for the purpose of preparing for the Council, 
issued Pastorals, in which they assured the world that nothing 
that was apprehended from the influence of the Jesuits over 
the Pope, from the want of freedom in the Council, from the 
cowardice of the bishops (all of which afterwards actually 
occurred), would take place, and that no new doctrines of any 
kind would be established. But they. did not clearly express 
whether, in their opinion, the dogma of Papal Infallibility was 
such a new doctrine. This ambiguity could not pacify the 
minds of men, and during the meeting of the Council the move- 
ment continued to spread. Michaelis, in Braunsberg, issued a 
public declaration against Infallibility, nor were Déllinger and 
his friends silent. In vain did the bishops endeavour by letters 
from Rome to impose silence upon them. An anti-Infallibilist 
journal was established, and when (in the middle of March 1871) 
the Ultramontane Central Committee of the Catholic Unions. 
expressed its indignation at the presumption of the opponents. 
in having an opinion of their own, some professors of Bonn took 
up the gauntlet, and Michaelis, as soon as the decree of the 
Council had been proclaimed, publicly accused the Pope of 
being a heretic. Soon after (on the 25th of August, 1871), 
thirty well-known Catholics, mostly professors of Munich, Bonn, 
and Breslau, united to declare (though not yet publicly) that 
they rejected the two dogmas decreed in the Vatican respecting 
the absolute dependence of the bishops, and respecting Papal 
Infallibility, as novel doctrines, which had never been recognised 
by the Church. At the same time they entreated the bishops of 
the minority to exert themselves to obtain the convocation of a 
new, true, free council, and, if possible, outside of the Alps. 
But they were mistaken in the German bishops, for only a few 
days later (August 31st) most of them again assembled at Fulda 
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to proclaim their submission, and to demand of their diocesan 
subjects, clerical and non-clerical, ‘to believe with a faith as firm 
as a rock the decrees of the Council to be true :’ while in case of 
disobedience they threatened to proceed against them according 
to the canonical law ; that is, they threatened them with the great 
excommunication. The Pope also declared (28th of October) 
all opponents of the new dogma to be heretics and sons of 
pride, and he praised the bishops over whom party training 
had exercised a greater power than their own conviction, and to 
whom convenience: had been dearer than truth. He further 
expressed a hope that those who still hesitated would soon 
follow; and in this he was not disappointed. But the few 
who were faithful to their convictions persevered. They first 
submitted to the customary admonitions, and afterwards to ex- 
communication, which overtook them one after another. Mean- 
while their numbers increased in a manner which is very signi- 
ficant, if we consider the difficulties presenting themselves to 
a Catholic accustomed to subordination. In their hearts a great 
many more Catholics agree with the Old Catholics, as they now 
called themselves, than those who externally joined them. 
According to the general belief, not a few of the bishops 
themselves agree with them in their hearts. The State at first 
stood free from any relation to these proceedings; but when the 
excommunications had struck a number of professors and 
teachers, and when the bishops demanded the removal of such 
from their offices, and the supplying of their place by Infalli- 
bilists, the Governments, and more especially the Prussian 
Minister Von Miihler, declined to comply with the demand. 
This gave rise to complications of which we shall have to treat 
hereafter. 

The second event which had taken place during the war was 
the formation of the party of the Centre. As early as the year 
1848, the Catholics, for whose election the bishops and the 
Ultramontanes had always agitated, had on certain questions 
acted in concert in the Frankfurt Parliament, and afterwards in 
the Prussian House of Deputies. They had made several pro- 
posals relating to ecclesiastical matters—such as the restoration 
of the secularised Church property and of the matrimonial juris- 
diction of the bishops, the foundation of a Catholic University, 
and the like. For a series of years, ever since 1852, there had 
existed a so-called Catholic fraction in the Prussian Diet; but 
they had not gone so far as to form a strictly organised politico- 
Catholic party; for Catholics were distributed among all the 
political sections. But after the first North German Parliament 
had come to an end, a party calling itself Catholic was formed for 
the 
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the first time in Rhenish Prussia and Westphalia (June 1870) 
immediately before the outbreak of the war. During the prepa- 
rations for the parliamentary elections, this party issued a special 
programme, in which it demanded the independence of the Catholic 
Church and the establishment of elementary schools under priestly 
influence. When the Pope lost Rome in the autumn, the sympathy 
of the Catholic people, which had been found useful before, was 
appealed to, and the ‘spoliation’ and the Vatican ‘prisoner’ 
were most successfully introduced into the agitation preceding 
the elections. Hence it came to pass that in the* month of 
November many more Catholics were elected than before. 
They appeared in the Parliament as a body numbering more 
than one hundred. Three months later, during the elections 
for the first German Imperial Parliament, the party went one 
step further. France then lay completely prostrate ; it was clear 
that for a long time she could do no more against Prussia and 
Protestantism than Austria; and Protestant Prussia stood at the 
head of the revived German Empire. Things had turned out 
quite differently from what Ketteler and his friends had expected 
in 1854. Moreover, the Emperor had declined the somewhat 
naive request to restore the States of the.Church, and thereby to 
guarantee the political machinery for continuing a ‘ free’ Vatican 
Council. At the elections for the Imperial Parliament it was 
demanded, that candidates should pledge themselves to join a 
special Catholic party, its name being as yet reserved; and 
Catholics, otherwise most trustworthy, who refused the pledge, 
were prohibited by episcopal influence from coming forward as 
candidates. The Government acted a neutral part, and the 
Ultramontane agitation was so energetic, that in the old Prussian 
provinces alone twenty-nine clericals more than before were 
elected. When the party met, it contained the highly con- 
servative son of the well-known highly conservative jurist, 
Savigny, by the side of Dr. Krebs, who belonged to the 
extreme Left. This is the ‘Centre,’ which has also organised 
itself in the Prussian Parliament: in the Imperial Parliament 
it forms a respectable power, especially through recruits from 
Southern Germany. 

In order to appreciate the importance of this party, it must never 
be forgotten that the Roman Catholic Church is the most widely 
diffused and the most perfectly organised among all the various 
communities of modern society. She does not admit (what was 
formerly the opinion of the Gallican Church) that she is only 
a conglomeration of a number of relatively independent eccle- 
siastical communities, but she now lays stress on the article of 
faith respecting her visible unity, maintaining that the whole 
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community stands under the centralised omnipotence of the 
Pope, whose representatives govern it. Laymen never take part 
in this government, for the Church is a ‘collegium inaquale, 
in which all the power is invested in the clergy, while laymen 
are bound only to obedience. ‘This most absolute centralisation, 
which the Roman Curia has always aimed at, has been com- 
pleted by the Vatican Council. 

The question now is, how far the competency of the ecclesias- 
tical community extends. The German Reformers assumed that 
it extended only to the administration of the sacraments and 
to matters of doctrine, and they expressed this in the Augsburg 
Confession and elsewhere. ‘The Roman Catholic doctrine, on the 
other hand, which was quoted in the Imperial Parliament, de- 
clares this to be an error. It asserts that the Divine Commission, 
in accordance with which the Pope and the bishops act, com- 
prises civil government, and more especially legislation in so 
far as it concerns the cure of souls. Melanchthon, in order to 
indicate the Protestant view, repeatedly uses the expression that 
priests are not magistrates, and that magisterial government 
belongs only to the secular power. The Roman Curia and the 
modern Ultramontanes, on the other hand, ascribe to the Pope 
in ecclesiastical matters magisterial rights, or, let us say, 
rights of sovereignty or rights of government, of exactly the 
same nature as those of the State. Indeed they demand 
complete independence in the exercise of these rights, because 
they are exercised by divine command and with corresponding 
responsibility. They themselves use the word ‘sovereignty ;’ 
and the Pope, like his followers, has so often complained of 
the State not respecting this sovereignty, or, as his defenders 
in Germany more cautiously say, this independence, of the Church, 
that it is needless to adduce any special proof. The limit of 
ecclesiastical competency, and, consequently, of this assumed 
sovereignty, is the ‘desire’ of the cure of souls, that is to say, 
freedom of conscience in carrying out the divine mission of the 
Christian Church: hence it follows that it cannot be defined 
once for all, for the desire varies. Moreover, it can always 
be fixed by the Church, for the Church alone is entitled to 
judge of this desire. Their opponents in recent times have 
sometimes compared the Black International with the Red one. 
At any rate, thus much is certain, that in both cases there exists 
a contest between the State and the Society: in both cases a 
great community, bound together by its own interests, and only 
partially belonging to any particular State, wants to make use 
of the State for its own purposes. In doing so, the Church 
makes no distinction between Catholic and Protestant Govern- 
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ments; for, according to the Ultramontane view, Protestants 
are subject to the power of the Catholic Church, and are bound 
to recognise her ordinances. They ought, therefore, to execute 
against themselves the Catholic laws respecting heresy, which 
no Pope has yet repealed or modified. According to the view 
of the Curia, it is not as a matter of right, but only of conve- 
nience, that this has not yet been demanded of them. 

It is with this community of interests, which is pre-eminently 
Roman and entirely directed by Rome, that the German State, 
and more especially Prussia, has to deal. It is a community 
which has tried to humble Prussia, first with Austrian and after- 
wards with French help ; but as this did not succeed, it never- 
theless demanded of Prussia to restore to it the position in 
which the community alleged itself to have stood until 1870. 
‘The States of the Church belonged to us Catholics’ is a 
phrase occurring in numberless petitions addressed to the 
Emperor. Having failed in ruining Prussia from without, a 
resolution was formed to try internal war. This is the object 
of the Centre, which now attacks the very heart of the German 
State of Prussia, the majority of whose subjects are Protestants. 

So long as the Constitution of Prussia and of the Empire 
was not parliamentary, the disposition of the Government was 
of more importance than that of the population, and: the Ultra- 
montanes endeavoured to come to an understanding with the 
former. But now, having a compact parliamentary party at 
their command, it has become no longer necessary to pay much 
attention to the Government. ‘The Centre is at the disposal 
of the Pope. In everything which does not interest the Church, 
that is the Curia, its members may vote as they please; but in 
everything which the Curia regards as of ecclesiastical interest, 
they have pledged themselves to a military obedience. As the 
Jesuits in their days adopted the military designation of the 
‘Company of Jesus, so the Centre ought to call itself the ‘Com- 
pany of the Pope.’ It carries on his wars with Prussia and with 
Germany. 

Let us see how the party began its career. During the debate 
on the address of the Imperial Parliament which had met on the 
29th of March, 1871, they vehemently demanded the omission 
of a clause, in which the principle of non-intervention was 
recognised in regard to Italy and the States of the Church, and 
they showed ill-humour when the clause was retained. During 
the revision of the Imperial Constitution which then followed, 
and which the majority treated in a purely formal manner, 
they demanded material changes (April 1-4). Fundamental 
rights, like those of the Prussian Constitution, they said, 
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ought to be added: ‘freedom of opinion, the right of public 
meeting, the right of association, freedom of religious pro- 
fession, of forming religious associations, and of common 
domestic and public worship, and, lastly, the right of the 
Protestant and the Roman Catholic Churches to regulate and 
administer their affairs independently, and remain in the pos- 
session and enjoyment of the institutions, foundations, and 
funds destined for objects of worship, instruction, and charity.’ 
All this sounds fair, and the last sentence was taken literally 
from the document of the Prussian Constitution. But these 
proposals of the Centre were likewise rejected. 

It may be asked, what was the object of thus formally enun- 
ciating these propositions, since they had been substantially in 
force in all parts of Germany ever since 1848? The answer is, 

_ they were not everywhere observed in the same way. The 
South German States, indeed, allowed the Church free action, 
but, at the same time, clung to their rights of sovereignty in 
limiting this action. Prussia, on the other hand, though she 
had not given up these rights, yet had made so little use of 
them since 1848, that she allowed the greatest freedom to the 
organisation of the Catholic attack on Protestantism and of the 
ecclesiastical attack upon modern society. If the Centre had 
succeeded in transferring to the Empire the Prussian mode of 
administration, together with the regulations of the Prussian 
Constitution, the power of Ultramontanism would have made 
considerable progress in the Empire. As the elections for the 
Imperial Parliament are direct, the Ultramontanes controlled 
more electoral districts than in Prussia; they could, moreover, 
calculate upon hostility to the Empire and upon _particu- 
laristic elements. If they attained the same freedom of eccle- 
siastical action as in Prussia, they might, perhaps, recover 
within the Empire the support which had been lost through 
the Austrian and French wars. But how had it come to pass 
that the Prussian Government had so much neglected its rights 
of sovereignty ? 

To answer this question we must go back a little further. 
Prussia, or, as it was then called, Kur-Brandenburg, had become 
Protestant at the time of the Reformation, and down to the 
seventeenth century it treated the Catholic Church as wholly 
distinct from itself. But it became tolerant towards that Church 
at an earlier period than any other Protestant State; and when 
it acquired Catholic provinces, it treated the Catholic Church 
exactly in the same manner as the Protestant, and also as equally 
dependent upon the State. The Prussian common law of 1792 
does not recognise the unity of the interests of the Catholic 
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Church, but only the religious community of the Prussian 
Catholics, and to this it concedes the same rights as to the com- : 
munity of Protestants in the country. But it treats the Catholic ; 
bishops in the same way as the pastors of the Protestants in 





all external affairs—as servants of the State Government. That ‘ 
they have in the Pope a non-Prussian superior, is recognised ea 
only as a matter of conscience, and even this not without some 3 


limitation. With this the Catholics were content, and the Pope 
was grateful. On the whole, these principles of the common law 
remained in force until 1848, even after the Government had +3 
concluded with Rome a convention respecting the new arrange- ; 
ment of the Prussian bishoprics, and had proclaimed the Roman 
bull De Salute Animarum as the law of the land (1821). It is’true, 
however, that in the course of time these principles were modified 
in more than one respect. The bull De Salute had been published 


with the express reservation of the rights of the sovereignty of the 


tunity of practically asserting the Church theory which had been 
developed in the Middle Ages. As a thorough-going Ultramon- 
tane, he declared that the State had no right to interfere in 
ecclesiastical matters, and that in these he would obey only 
the Pope. The State, unwilling to tolerate this, had recourse 
to force; but this step called forth a cry of anger and indig- 
nation among the wide-spread followers of the Romantic or 
Catholic school, headed by Gérres of Munich, as well as of the 
Austrian and other enemies of Prussia, who were too glad to 
have an opportunity of complaining of Prussian oppression. At 
the same time the Government discovered that the priesthood 
had become very different from what it had been before. So 
long as the Catholic Church had been rich, possessing in some i 
cases princely domains in Germany, the German Catholic clergy, + 
especially the archbishops and bishops, had, on the whole, been " 
anti-papal. But these great possessions had been taken from the ; 
Church in 1803, and the clergy, especially in Bavaria and other di 
States of Southern Germany (though not in Prussia), had often 
been treated by the State without due consideration. These ¥ 
circumstances, and the literature which was then developing under 
the influence of Romanticism more than under that of the Jesuits, d 
Vol. 136.—No. 272. x had 4 


State, and of the rights of the Protestant Church. But when a por- 4 . 
tion of the Catholic clergy refused, in the case of mixed marriages, a! 
to recognise the Protestant Church as possessing equal rights Ag 
with the Catholic, and treated the Protestants as only excom- ‘a 
municated Catholics, the Government .was compelled to inter- re 
fere. This afforded to the Archbishop of Cologne, Clement ue 
Augustus von Droste, a pious but narrow-minded man, who | Rall 
had grown up in the petty principality of Miinster, an oppor- HT 
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had created a race of priests who would rather support the Pope- 
than the State, and who now zealously defended the cause of the 
Archbishop of Cologne. The Gevernment succeeded in pro- 
curing a successor to Droste, but, in point of fact, it gave way,. 
as it was unwilling to establish compulsory civil marriage, which 
alone would have been the correct answer. It allowed one religious 
community, enjoying the protection and acting in various ways 
under the authority of the State, to express openly its hostility 
against another religious community, which was that of the- 
majority of the Prussians, and of the King himself. It was a 
Jirst victory of the Ultramontanes over Prussia and Protestant- 
ism, and of course they were not grateful, but only more eager 
to continue the fight. Frederick William IV., whose Roman- 
ticism and love of the magnificence of the medieval Church 
influenced all his acts, being anxious to do equal justice to 
both Catholics and Protestants, hastened to take a step which 
has been followed by most serious consequences. 

If it was intended to provide for the Catholics in a Catholic 
way, it was necessary, unless the Government was prepared 
simply to give way to all the demands made in the name of 
‘religious desire’—or of the Catholic freedom of conscience, as 
some prefer to call it—it was necessary, we say, to obtain in- 
formation as to what really was the Catholic desire. When the 
Prussian Ministry, in 1810, received the organisation which it 
still retains in all essential points, it was thought necessary to add 
to the Ministry of Worship a Catholic member, who, of course,. 
acquired great influence in everything relating to the Catholics. 
In 1841 the King established in the Ministry of Worship a 
Catholic department, under a special Catholic director, that is, 
he freed the Catholic member from the influence of his Pro- 
testant superior. At the same time, however, the King adopted 
a second measure, which in principle was contradictory to the 
first, and which allowed the bishops free intercourse with Rome. 
In point of fact, that intercourse had been free even before ; 
but with this license the State gave up the principle that 
it had only to deal with a religious community of Prussian 
Catholics governed by Prussian bishops, and recognised the 
identity of the interests of the Catholic Churches in Prussia and 
Rome. 

In these circumstances the year 1848 commenced, and the old 
police-government of the State was broken up. Even in the 
early spring the watchword for the popular assemblies in Catho- 
lic districts was ‘freedom of the Church ;’ the German bishops 
assembled at Wiirzburg in the autumn repeated it; the Frank- 
fort fundamental laws incorporated it, and it was introduced 
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into the Prussian Constitution of 1848 and 1850 in the form of 
the ‘independent regulation and administration of the affairs 
of the Church by the Church.’ It was undoubtedly intended 
to allow to the Catholic Church, which, as compared with the 
feeble attitude of so many Governments, showed an imposing 
tranquillity and seemed to be in favour of order, greater freedom 
of action than before. The only question was, whether every- 
thing should be granted which the bishops had demanded in 
their memorials, and even if all was granted, everything depended 
upon the sense in which the concession was made. The Prussian 
Constitution assigns to the Catholic Church the position of a cor- 
poration. Von Ladenberg, then Minister of Public Worship, 
added the ‘explanation,’ that the State henceforth gave up the 
positive direction of the Church, but reserved for itself the 
‘negative right, that is, the right of the State so far to 
superintend the Church as not to tolerate the transgressions it 
may commit in managing its affairs with independence. He 
therefore called upon the bishops to join him in regulating 
the relations resulting from this right. But they declined to 
enter upon such a transaction, thinking that they had gained 
enough by the removal of the previous restraints. What they 
then stated, as the substance of the freedom already won, did not 
sound dangerous. But Von Ladenberg either did not perceive, 
or preferred to take no notice of the fact, that the bishops pro- 
ceeded on the principle that the Church was a power co-ordinate 
with the State, and no less sovereign than the State in the fear it 
inspired. Von Ladenberg had been brought up in the school of 
the old Prussian common law, and could not well understand 
how a relation between the State and the Church could exist 
when it was no longer that of the common law. As to the 
regulation which the bishops had declined, only some details 
were settled, as occasion demanded, on the general principle 
that the State ought to retain only as much of its rights of sove- 
reignty in regard to the Catholic Church as in regard to all other 
corporations. But this principle was false, for the Church was 
by no means a corporation like other corporations, which put 
forth no claims of sovereignty, and had no existence beyond 
the confines of Prussia. However, the Catholic department 
remained as it was, and now, as before, felt itself called upon 
to advocate, not the sovereign interest of the State, but the 
Catholic and therefore sovereign interest of the Church. It 
thus availed itself of the unsatisfactory point of view taken 
by the Minister in a manner directly opposed to the interest 
of the State. In this manner the Church, in its so-called inde- 
pendence, had already acquired a large extent of influence. bs 
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had already taken possession of the unsuperintended adminis- 
tration of Church property, the unsuperintended education, 
the appointment and training of the clergy, which the bishops 
managed in such a manner as to bring the clergy more 
and more completely under their control; and further, of 
the unsuperintended introduction and training of native eccle- 
siastical orders and congregations. By means of ecclesiastical 
school-inspectors it directed the primary schools, by Catholic 
school-councillors the gymnasia, and it had covered the country 
with a net of confraternities, sodalities, and associations of the 
most different kind, in order to retain in its own hands, 
wherever possible, the children who had been educated in the 
Ultramontane system. 

All this was ready planned when Von Ladenberg was suc- 
ceeded in the Ministry by Von Raumer, who, in the spirit of the 
reaction, tried to establish authority, instead of giving way to 
the influence of the majority. He thought that in this respect 
he had the Catholic Church as an ally, in which belief he was 
strengthened by the proceedings of the Catholic section in the 
Parliament of 1852. He was, therefore, inclined to support that 
party as much as possible, and he did so even in Wiirtemberg 
and Baden by admonitions, but much more in Prussia itself. In 
all this he had the sympathies of Frederick William IV. At the 
autumnal meeting of the Catholic Unions at Cologne in 1858, 
the President Reichensperger publicly expressed his gratitude 
to the Minister, and the Committee declared that, as the object 
of the contest for the freedom of the Church in the State was 
now almost fully attained, that contest might, for the present, be 
allowed to fall into the background. 

Von Miihler, Raumer’s successor, entertained similar views; 
for the short Ministry of Bethmann-Hollweg, between the two, 
scarcely deserves notice, except for the bad reputation which it 
syne by allowing itself to be employed by the Curia as a 
tool against the Liberal theological Professor Baltzer, of Breslau. 
Von Miihler, however, was perhaps even more influenced by 
fear than Raumer. The bishops, and the Catholic department 
in the Ministry representing them, had contrived to create a 
general belief—and they probably entertained it themselves— 
that the peace of the State depended upon their being satisfied, 
and that they had the absolute control of the masses of the 
Catholic population in their own hands. The Ultramontanes 
knew of this fear, which was by no means felt by Von Miihler 
alone, and they ascribed to it alone all that the State did for the 
Catholic Church. We need not dwell upon the details of the 
Ministries of Raumer and Von Miihler, for the main facts were 
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uniformly alike. The Church starts from the principle that “A 
the State has no right over anything which the Church declares 18 
to be in her domain, and that Protestantism has no rights at all. 
Whatever the Church thus demanded, the Government granted, 
and employed the executive power of the State to drill for the ; 
bishops the troops which were to be employed against itself. 4 
The Ultramontanes had become so secure and insolent, that E 
when Von Miihler, after the Vatican decree, proved himself too “9 
honest to deprive of their places those who until then had been 
recognised by the Church itself as good Catholics, merely 
because they refused to believe anything else than what they 
had believed before, the ‘Schlesische Hausbliitter’ tout bonne- 
ment demanded the appointment of a Catholic Minister of 
Worship. Until then the different religious communities in 
Silesia had shown an exemplary peacefulness, but the Catholic 
department of the Ministry, partly by other measures, but a 
especially by favouring the Polish elementary schools above 4 
the German, had supported the progress of Polish Ultra- bi 
montanism, which is hostile to Germany. ; 

Even Prince Bismarck had allowed these things to go on for 
a long time. He had partly acted as a mere spectator, and 2 
partly given his consent that nothing. should be done either i 
against the Syllabus, and its propositions hostile to the State, or i 
against the Vatican decrees. In the year 1868 it was publicly 
said that he was seriously considering the appointment of a i 
Papal Nuncio in Berlin. He was considered to be a friend of -: 
the Catholic Church, and he himself says that he was inclined 
to make to it all possible concessions. 

We may ask: Did even his keen eye overlook the approach- 1; 
ing danger, or did he underestimate it? Prince Bismarck had +8 
received the impressions of his earlier life in countries where 
the Catholic Church was not a great power. It is possible that 
he still retained for that Church some legitimist sympathies Ke 
which had been called forth in the beginning of his political ue 
career, or that he formed his estimate of it more from the iF 
Catholics known to him than from the Ultramontane system. 
It is also possible that for a time he may have allowed himself to 
be misled by the words ‘ religion,’ ‘ freedom of conscience,’ and 
* Church.’ 

Being himself full of earnestness in matters of religion, and i 
a good Lutheran Christian, he had, nevertheless, experience 1% 
enough to know that our age is not generally stirred up by an 43 
inward religious want, and he may have supposed therefore that 
the Catholic movement was not a very deep one; overlooking 
the fact that, as he has since very correctly said, the question 13 
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here is not one about religion, but only about politics, and con- 
sequently about a matter of burning interest at the present time. 
For the question is whether the Catholic community of interests 
is to be entitled to develop that immense social power by which 
it can work its will in the State, in everything which it declares 
to belong to it, independently of the State, and yet protected by 
the laws and institutions of the State, and that, too, in Prussia, 
which is essentially a Protestant State. The decision had to be 
made whether the Catholic community should be allowed, by 
employing the forms and liberties of the Constitution, to push its 
parliamentary vanguard into the heart of Prussia. ‘The Church, 
supported from without by the large resources of the community, 
and from within by the no less large political resources of the 
‘Catholic clergy, hand in hand with the bishops, and under the 
command of the Roman Curia, had resolved to combat everything 
which the Pope denounces as Protestant principles in the life 
of the State, including confessedly the self-determining power of 
the State even in regard to the Church, and the maintenance of 
freedom of conscience. For the Syllabus and the preliminaries 
to the Vatican Council express this in so many words. 

Prince Bismarck once spoke of the suddenness of the attack 
of the Ultramontanes, meaning that the attack was long and 
thoroughly prepared. When he saw himself opposed by the 
Centre, it suddenly became clear to him that he had already faced 
these very powers in the French and in the Austrian wars, and 
that now, as then, the question for Prussia, that is for Germany, 
was simply ‘to be or not to be.’ If he could have been in 
doubt for a moment, he would have been convinced by the 
pastorals in which the bishops have now enlightened the clergy 
and the people about Infallibility and its opponents. They 
admit that the educated are its opponents, but they add that 
the question is one simply of insubordination to ecclesiastical 
authority, for that ‘no one wishing to belong to the flock of 
Christ can separate himself from that which they themselves 
profess.’ This test was also applied to the Protestants. In 
regard to the State, they said that the Vatican Council had 
changed nothing: the State—this is not, indeed, their ex- 
pression, but their words can have no other meaning—the 
State, which does not assist them against the Old Catholics, 
oppresses the Church, and so forth. 

f Prince Bismarck could have been in doubt, we said—but 
he did not doubt, nor did the Emperor. They could not be 
deceived, and they knew that they were committed to a struggle 
more difficult than that with France. When once the alternative 
was plain, they did not hesitate to take up the gauntlet. On 
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the 8th of July, 1871, the Catholic department in the Ministry 2] 
of Public Worship was abolished. The necessity was proclaimed 
of adopting towards all Churches the exclusively political attitude ' 
of equal justice to all, and for this purpose only one ecclesi- ; 
astical department was required. At length the State reasserted 
its freedom. What it now declared was not an arrangement, 
but a definite policy, and the question was how this was to be 
carried out. % 
A contest immediately took place, arising out of the principle 
that a Catholic not acknowledging the Vatican decree never- 
theless remained a Catholic—a principle in which the highest 
tribunal of the country agreed with the Government. Ac- 
cording to the Prussian Constitution, the instruction in the a 
gymnasia, including religious instruction, is superintended by q 
the State, and even at those State gymnasia which are Catholic, 
the religious teachers are appointed by the State, although 
not till the bishop has declared that the person to be ap- by 
pointed is fit for the office. Dr. Wollmann had for a long # 
time held the office of teacher of religion in the Catholic gym- 
nasium of Braunsberg, in the Diocese of Ermeland. Having 
refused to submit to the Vatican decree, he was deprived by the 
bishop of his priestly consecration, and subsequently excom- 
municated. The bishop, maintaining that he alone was the 
real teacher of religion, demanded that Wollmann should be 
removed from the gymnasium, and that another teacher should 
be appointed in his place. The Minister, Von Miibler, refused 
to comply with this demand, because an irreproachable public 
servant like Wollmann could not be lawfully dismissed. As 
soon as Wollmann had been suspended, the bishop had forbidden 
the pupils to attend his classes; but, as religious instruction 
is compulsory in the Prussian gymnasia, those who obeyed the 
bishop had to leave the gymnasium. On the 20th of July, 1871, 
the bishop issued a pastoral letter, in which he called the pro- 
ceedings of the Minister ‘an attack upon the faith—a denial of 
the existing laws’ and ‘of the natural rights of Prussian Catholics 
guaranteed by law,’ and cautioned all parents against Wollmann. te 
In September all the Prussian bishops, assembled at Fulda, sent 
an address to the Emperor against the measures of the Govern- 
ment, in which they accused the Minister of treating the Catholic 
Church as if it were beyond the protection of the law, and of 
abandoning the Prussian tradition concerning freedom of con- 
science. To this the Emperor answered that they had not pointed 
out the violation of a single law, that he left dogmatic disputes 
untouched, but that if the Vatican decrees had actually disturbed 


the good understanding which had hitherto existed, it would be 
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the duty of the Government to endeavour to provide by legisla- 
tion a solution of the recent conflicts between the authorities of 
the State and the Church, unless they could be otherwise 
prevented. 

The path thus indicated was the very one which Baden and 
Wiirtemberg had entered upon in regard to the Church ever since 
1860. ‘ Until that solution has been found in a constitutional way,’ 
concluded the Emperor, ‘it is my duty to uphold the existing 
laws, and accordingly to protect every Prussian,’ including the 
Old Catholics: words truly worthy of a King. The ‘ Germania, 
the journal of the Centre, indeed, threatened him with the opposi- 
tion ‘of all good Catholics,’ and concluded its article by saying, 
‘bear in mind that not an iota will be changed in the mighty 
Infallibility of the Pope, even if all rise against it, but the 
systems of government can and must change.’ Bishop Krementz 
of Ermeland continued his disputes with the Ministry during 
the whole year; but on the 18th of December Reichensperger, 
one of the leaders of the Centre, made a proposal in the Prus- 
sian Parliament, which though legally not correct, was just in 
point of fact, that the Catholic pupils of Braunsberg should at 
least be at liberty to attend other Catholic religious instruction 
than that given at the gymnasium. This demand was sub- 
sequently granted by Von Miihler’s successor, Dr. Falk, as soon 
as he had entered upon ‘his office, and the rule was extended 
to all Catholic Gymnasia (29th December, 1872). 

One step in the legislative regulation of the dispute, according 
to the Emperor’s promise, was taken in November 1871, though 
not in the first instance by Prussia. On the proposal of Bavaria, 
the Federal Council adopted an addition to the criminal code, 
ordaining that ecclesiastics abusing their office to the disturbance 
of the public peace should be criminally punished ; because their 
position of authority, as protected by the State, renders them in 
such case guilty of a special violation of duty. During the 
first discussion of this proposal in the Imperial Parliament, on 
the 23rd of November, on Lutz, the Bavarian Minister of 
Public Worship, and himself a Catholic, stated that the difficulty. 
which Prussia was now experiencing with the Catholic Church 
had been felt by Catholic iecniaiea ; and that the proposed 
law, which was mainly intended to afford the loyal clergy a 
support against their ecclesiastical superiors, was only one of 
a series of measures absolutely necessary for self-defence. 

‘ The essence of the question here at issue is, Who is to be master in 
the State, the Government or the Roman Church? . . . . No State can 
exist with two Governments, one of which declares that to be wrong 
which the other commands. . . . . Such a double Government, how- 
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ever, exists in those States in which the majority of the population 
is left to the influence of the Roman Church. If in such States the 
Government does not simply submit to the Roman Church, the two 
face each other as enemies. And this is the case, even if the Govern- 
ment, openly respecting and cherishing religion, desires only to secure 
to the different religious communities their just rights. It may be 
said that the ecclesiastical and secular Governments have each its 
separate department, to which they might confine themselves, and live 
in peace with each other. But the Church itself has never admitted 
this view; it has always maintained different theories, and if it has 
not carried them into practice, the only reason has been that, as has 
often been avowed, it did not consider the times fit for so direct a 
course. The Church vindicates for itself the domain of faith and 
morals. But the latter, according to her interpretation, comprises 
all the relations of men to one another. According to this view, we 
cannot imagine anything that could be regarded as exclusively be- 
longing to the State, or which the Church might not in certain 
circumstances claim for itself. From this it follows that a unity of 
Government is only conceivable if the secular Government simply 
submits to the Church. There exist in the State two powers. The 
State, with its secular power, protects the authority of the Church. 
It compels the new-born citizen to adopt a religious confession, and 
compels the child to take part in its religious exercises. From the 
cradle to the tomb the State impresses upon its citizens that the 
authority’ of the Church is to be respected and honoured. The 
Church, on the other hand, claims for herself the supremacy over 
the State; she combats the State by means of her organs as often 
as it is not in agreement with her. She asserts that its law contra- 
dicts divine law, that it is God’s command to refuse obedience to the 
bad laws of the State, and that it is a religious duty to obey God rather 
than man; but of course it is the Church alone which can determine 
what God commands and forbids.’ 


So speaks a Catholic—not an Old Catholic! 

The proposal, after its third reading on the 28th of November, 
1871, was passed in the Imperial Parliament by a great majority, 
and became the law of the Empire. At the same time, on the 
27th of November, the Emperor had opened the Prussian Par- 
liament with a speech, in which, in accordance with his language 
on the 18th of October, he said :— 


‘In the face of the movements which have taken place in the 
domain of the Church, my Government firmly maintains the duty of 
securing to the State its full independence in administering the law 
and securing civil order, and at the same time of protecting the 
lawful independence of the Church or of religious communities, as 
well as the freedom of individuals in matters of faith and conscience. 
For the purpose of carrying out these constitutional principles, special 
bills will bo laid before you.’ 
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The Emperor promised, in particular, laws about marriage 
and the separating of the Church from the inspection of schools, 
the last in order to ‘satisfy a want that was specially recognised 
as urgent.’ Von Miihler, on the 14th of December, brought this 
law before the Parliament, which was in perfect agreement with 
its principle. All parties, however, became convinced that this 
Minister was not sufficiently in earnest, and he was obliged to give 
way. On the 19th of January, 1872, Dr. Falk was appointed as 
his successor. The new Minister immediately declared that of the 
legacy left him by his predecessor he could only accept the law 
’ about the inspection of schools. In regard to other matters he 
promised legislative measures for the next year. 

Hitherto the local inspection of elementary schools had been 
regularly entrusted to the pastor, and that of the Circle (district) 
to the Protestant superintendent or the Catholic dean. The 
new law ordained that both kinds of inspection should be made 
exclusively in the name of the State, which alone made the ap- 
pointment and might revoke it. The Bill, in spite of a flood 
of petitions against it, was passed and published as the law of 
the land on the 12th of March. It was the first time that the 
bishops had petitioned the House of Deputies. They talked of 
the ‘State abandoning religion,’ a phrase which only expressed 
their own uneasiness. The measure had become necessary as soon 
as the Church put itself in opposition to the State and made 
use of the schools to incite the young against the Government. 
This had been done openly in Posen and Upper Silesia, the 
very districts whence most of the petitions against the school law 
had come. In the provinces, where the Pole too often regards 
the German not only as his political, but also as his religious, 
enemy, the Polonizing of the elementary schools had been pro- 
moted by Catholic priests, and the learning of German had been 
prevented. Hence the Polish population—not coming into 
direct contact with the German Government—were handed over 
to the influence of those who had to translate and communicate 
the German laws and regulations. The danger, however, was 
not confined to Posen and Silesia: the experiment made in them 
only showed the prevailing disposition. It has been justly said 
that the future belongs to those to whom the school belongs. 
This first step of the Prussian Government, therefore, was 
exceedingly important, as was shown by the excitement of the 
debate in the Parliament. The Germans in Posen most joy- 
fully agreed with the Government. Even ten years earlier, 
when the disturbances in Russian Poland began, they had 
directed attention to the fact that the germ of the Polish revo- 
lution lay in the actions of the school inspectors. Let us cast 
a glance 
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a glance at those years, in order to gain a more complete survey 
of the state of affairs. 

In the disturbances of Prussian Poland in 1846-48, the clergy, 
including Prezyluski, Archbishop of Posen, had taken a fanatical 
part. The clergy also took a lively interest in the famous insur- 
rection of Russian Poland. During this movement the inter- 
mixture of the national and ecclesiastical interests became more 
conspicuous than before, as, for instance, in the intervention of 
the bishops in support of the national wishes, in the holding 
of political prayer-meetings and processions, and in the singing 
of revolutionary hymns in the churches. The Archbishop of 
Warsaw frankly confessed to the Russian Government that the 
priests secured their influence over the people by their partici- 
pation in these things. Though the Polish National Govern- 
ment of 1863 put off the outbreak of the disturbances in Prussia, 
until the rising in Russian Poland should be successful, the 
movement had extended into Prussian Poland ; and the revolu- 
tion would have broken out in the latter country also, had it 
not been for the strong precautionary measures of the Govern- 
ment. When the archbishop died, in March 1865, it was 
natural for the Government ‘to look about. for a successor who, 
though free to be a good Catholic, would take no further part 
in the political agitation of Poland, but would rather assist 
in calming it. The Roman Curia recommended Count 
Ledochowski, then Papal Nuncio at Brussels, where Von 
Savigny had been Prussian Ambassador at the same time with 
him. One of the Pope’s agents, M. Franchi, at that time 
expressed himself as follows: ‘Gubernium Borussicum est 
omnium pessimum, contra quod necessaria prudentia Archie- 
piscopi Comitis de Ledochowski.” Although the two Cathedral 
Chapters of Gnesen and Posen, as well as the public opinion of 
the province, were decidedly against Ledochowski, he was 
elected Archbishop in December 1865, not without some 
pressure from Rome and from Berlin. He began, indeed, by 
warning his clergy against interfering in politics, and repeated 
the warning on the occasion of the war of 1866; and he still 
showed his moderation in 1870. But during the meeting 
of the Vatican Council he had been appointed by the Pope 
Primate of Poland, a fact which did not become known till 
afterwards. Under the Polish kingdom that dignity had been 
connected with the see of Gnesen, and, according to the public 
law then existing, the Primate acted as regent when the throne 
was vacant. The dignity thus became directly connected with 
the hopes and ideas of those who, still refusing to recognise the 
dismemberment of old Poland, saw in the archbishop their 
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legitimate Polish head. All that Ledochowski had until then 

left undone was undertaken with double zeal as soon as his new 

appointment became known. Secretly he was already Primate, 

when, at the beginning of November 1870, he was endeavouring 
at Versailles to induce Prussia to intervene in favour of the 
restoration of the States of the Church. When these attempts 

roduced no result, the clerical movement of the Polish Sunday 

Unions was formed, in which attempts were made to excite the 

jealousy of the national party, especially by telling them that in 

Prussia Catholics and Poles were everywhere kept in the back- 
ground. In the clerical Volkskalender of Thorn for 1872, Arch- 
bishop Ledochowski was publicly mentioned in the list of reign- 

ing sovereigns as Primate and as representative of the King of 

Poland. This political background throws into a clearer light 

the intrigues of the school inspectors acting under Ledochowski, 

against whom the law about the inspection of schools was first 

directed. As soon as that law was published, the Prussian 

bishops again assembled at Fulda, on the 9th of April, 1872. 

The absence of Ledochowski from this and almost every meeting 
of the kind was — meant as a demonstration to show 

that he was not a Prussian but a Polish bishop. The bishops 
resolved to yield to the school law, as it could not be got rid of. 

They advised their clergy to retain the inspection of schools 
where it was not taken from them; but in all other matters con- 
cerning the policy of the Church to keep up a constant com- 
munication with the bishop. This resolution may have been 
influenced by the experience gained in Baden, where, after a 
protracted opposition against the school law, the Curia had 
lately found it prudent to yield. 

Down to the beginning of the year 1872 Prussia entertained 
no hostile intentions towards the Catholic Church, and the 
assurances which the Government made to the Parliament were 
honestly meant. Prince Bismarck, in particular, was very anxious 
to come to an understanding with the Papal See. Of this we 
have the clearest evidence in two circumstances which occurred 
about this time. He authorised Count Arnim, the Prussian 
Ambassador, to propose to the Curia that if they would use their 
influence with Ledochowski to induce him to resist the intrigues 
of the Polish party, the Prussian Government would not persist 
in the laws which had been brought forward. Even when this 
favourable proposal was rejected by the Curia, through the in 
fluence of the Jesuits, Prince Bismarck did not abandon all hopes 
of conciliation. On the recall of Count Arnim from Rome, the 
King nominated as his successor in April, Cardinal Prince 
Hohenlohe, in the hope that a prelate in such a high pa 
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might be able to make some arrangement for reconciling the 
claims of the Church and the State. But the Pope, again in- 
stigated by the Jesuits, refused to receive Prince Hohenlohe as 
the Prussian Ambassador, although France and Austria had on 
previous occasions been represented by Cardinals, who had acted 
as mediators in similar circumstances. But the Jesuit party 
would make no concession. Even after this second repulse, the 
Prussian Government did not break off all diplomatic relations 
with the Papal See, and continued to be represented by a simple 
Attaché, till the Curia ostentatiously expressed its approval of 
the disobedience of the Chaplain-General Namszanowski (of 
which we shall speak presently), when the Attaché was recalled. 
War was now openly declared between Prussia and Rome. But 
we have no hesitation in asserting that the war was forced upon 
Prussia by Rome. 

It was in the month of May that the debate about the 
Jesuits commenced in the Imperial Parliament. The character- 
‘istic of the Jesuits from the beginning of their existence had 
been the advocacy of Papal absolutism and the struggle against 
Protestantism. For this purpose the Order was founded ; for 
no other purpose was it restored in 1814.; and for this object 
ithas been working during the last sixty years no less than in 
earlier times. It is a characteristic fact, that the Jesuits make 
their pupils study for years the ‘Summa’ of Saint Thomas, just 
as Protestant theologians study Holy Scripture. By this method 
they have prepared the soil for the political as well as for the 
dogmatic doctrines of the Syllabus and the Vatican Council, and 
it cannot be denied that wherever they appear religious peace is 
atanend. Hence the disgust felt by the party opposed to the 
Vatican Council was directed especially against the Jesuits ; and 
when that disgust was expressed strongly and justly, at the Con- 
gress of the Old Catholics at Munich in September 1871, a number 
of bishops dependent on the Jesuits—Prussian bishops among the 
rest-—were induced to take them under their protection. The 
Committee of the Old Catholics at Cologne replied by a petition 
to the Imperial Parliament against the Order, and others followed. 
The debate on these petitions took place on the 15th, 16th, 
and 23rd of May. A proposal to the Federal Council—to 
bring in during that same session the draft of a law respecting 
the legal position of religious orders, congregations, and associa- 
tions, their admissibility and its conditions, as well as concerning 
the punishment of any acts hostile to the State, and especially 
about the Society of Jesus—was accepted by 205 votes against 
84, that is against the Centre and a few others. The Federal 
Council accepted the draft of a law intended only to give - 
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the Governments the power to limit the movements of the 
Jesuits from one place to another; but when, on the 14th of 
June, the law came before the Imperial Parliament, it met 
with the most vehement opposition of the Centre. Windhorst, 
the worst enemy of the Empire, who on that day went so far as 
directly to appeal to the Bull of Boniface VIIH., Unam sanctam, 
uttered the oft-quoted words, ‘If you declare war against us, 
well, then you shall have it.’ The Centre had been hit ina 
most sensitive part. The same evening trustworthy men from 
all parties of the Imperial Parliament met, and agreed upon 
amendments to the law about the Jesuits. The Order was to be 
excluded from the Empire, its establishments were to be abolished, 
foreign Jesuits were to be expelled, the German Jesuits and the 
members of kindred orders and similar congregations were to 
be interned ; and the carrying into effect of the measure was 
no longer to be entrusted to each separate Government, but to 
the Federal Council. With these amendments the law was 
passed, after its third reading on the 17th and 19th of June, it was 
soon after accepted by the Federal Council, and was sanctioned 
by the Emperor on the 4th of July. On the 5th it was pub- 
lished with an explanatory order, reserving to the Government 
the right to make further regulations respecting other orders and 
congregations akin to that of the Jesuits. 

The Centre had been angry, but the ‘Correspondance de 
Geneve’ was still more wroth. The time for having compassion 
upon the Protestant heretics had passed away, and the time of 
justice must commence ; and especially the forbearance towards 
Prussia would perhaps cease at the very moment when its con- 
tinuance was of the highest importance to her. The journal 
goes on to say that, in the case of a war breaking out, the 
masses would not support the Governments. The Pope also, on 
the 24th of June, took an opportunity to complain of persecu- 
tion, which he attributed to Prince Bismarck personally, pointing 
to the ‘little stone’ of Holy Scripture, which was already 
rolling down to dash to pieces the foot of the Colossus, At 
length the war declared by the Centre broke out at Mayence, 
where a ‘union of German Catholics for common political 
action’ was founded on the 8th of July, and inaugurated bya 
protest against the law about the Jesuits. Hitherto the different 
existing unions, whose general meetings we have repeatedly 
mentioned, had been employed for political agitation ; but the 
new union employed two means for carrying out this object 
more fully. In the first place, it placed the union under the 
guidance of the hierarchy, the priests being the centres of the 
local unions, and the deans, so far as they might be ae 
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the leaders of the larger unions; and in the second place, it 
was to hold meetings at various places. To these meetings 
were sent well-chosen popular orators, to stir up the people, 
and to prepare them for the objects of the union by creating 
distrust, if not hatred, of the Government and the Protestants, 
and by inculcating upon the Catholic people the idea, that the 
legislation of the State in ecclesiastical matters was not binding 
on account of its incompetency. The same subject was treated 
in a detailed memorial of the Prussian bishops, again assembled 
at Fulda from the 18th to the 20th of September. As if they 
had always entertained the opinion decreed at the Vatican, 
and as if they had never warned the Pope (as they had done) that 
the State could not accept the Vatican decrees, they now 
again represented their Church as assailed in its most cherished 
rights. According to their views, the Church is absolutely 
right in everything she has done, and the State is absolutely 
wrong. Whoever opposes the State in this matter fulfils his 
duty, and they declare themselves ready to offer downright 
resistance. 

After what had been done thus far, it could not be expected 
that the Government would allow itself to be intimidated. 
The Episcopacy and the Centre had issued their orders, but Dr. 
Falk had likewise proceeded on his course, slowly but surely. 
Several events which happened about this time require a brief 
notice. 

Bishop Krementz of Ermeland, as already observed, had ex- 
communicated Dr. Wollmann, and afterwards also Dr. Michaelis, 
Professor of Philosophy in the Lyceum of Braunsberg. There- 
upon the pastoral journal of the diocese published a paper 
instructing the faithful how they must avoid intercourse with 
excommunicated persons, and reminding them of the severe 
penalties with which the Church visited any social contact with 
the excommunicated, and even forbade saluting them in the 
streets. Dr. Falk, with the sanction of the whole Ministry, now 
called the bishop to account (11th of March, 1872), inasmuch as 
the excommunication thus made public was an attack upon the 
social honour of a citizen, and such proceedings of ecclesiastical 
superiors were, according to the existing laws, permissible only 
after they had been sanctioned by the authority of the State in 
every individual case. The bishop, in his defence, proceeded 
on the principle that wherever the canonical law and the laws 
of the country contradicted one another, he must be guided by 
the former, until the contradiction was removed by an agreement 
between the Pope and the Government. On the occasion of the 
centenary of the union of West Prussia (in which the eee” 
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of Ermeland is situated) with the kingdom of Prussia, the 
bishop issued an apparently loyal pastoral, and at the same 
time asked permission of the Emperor to express to him per- 
sonally on this occasion the fidelity and loyalty of the Ermeland 
clergy. The Emperor was willing to receive the petitioner, if 
he would previously promise to obey the laws of the State in 
every respect. The bishop answered, ‘In matters of State cer- 
tainly, but not if the law of the State touches upon the domain 
of the Church.’ By order of the Emperor, Prince Bismarck now 
demanded of the prelate a definite declaration that by those 
excommunications, made without the knowledge of the Govern- 
ment, he had violated the established law of the land. Kre- 
mentz refused, and thereby excluded himself from taking part 
in the West Prussian centenary ; whereupon Falk made to him 
the following communication: ‘As the Parliament grants the 
salaries of bishops only for such servants of the Church as 
acknowledge the Constitution, by virtue of which the grant is 
made, but as the ideas entertained by the bishop are irreconcil- 
able with the fundamental principles of the Prussian and every 
other State, the Government cannot undertake the responsibility 
of paying him his salary any longer.’ Bishop Krementz pro- 
tested, and on the ground of the Bull De Salute Animarum he 
commenced a lawsuit against the Prussian Treasury for the pay- 
ment of his salary, but his claim was rejected by the Courts 
of Law at every stage. He had learnt, however, to be more 
cautious in his excommunications; for when he afterwards 
inflicted that punishment upon the Old Catholic pastor Grunert, 
it was done only by means of a Latin letter addressed to the 
priests of the diocese, which simply excluded Grunert from 
purely ecclesiastical intercourse (communio in sacris), and was 
not publicly proclaimed. 

A second affair which engaged the attention of Falk, and 
which, like the dispute with Krementz, was connected with the 
development of Old Catholicism, related to the Catholic Chaplain- 
General (Feldprobst) Namszanowski, Bishop of Agathopolis (in 
partibus). The church of St. Pantaleon at Cologne, which belongs 
to the State, was used for the worship of both Catholic and Pro- 
testant soldiers, and the Minister of War granted the use of 
it to the Old Catholics also. When the Chaplain-General, 
who had been at the Vatican Council an opponent, but was 
now an upholder, of Infallibility, was informed of this, he 
forbade the Catholic Military Chaplain Liinnemann to hold 
divine worship in that church ; and when the military autho- 
rities demanded of him to withdraw this order, he declined 
to obey. It is singular that while the Protestant heretical 
worship 
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worship in the same church was tolerated, that of the Old 
Catholics was forbidden. 

The position of the Catholic Chaplain-General, like that of 
all military chaplains, is regulated by the Prussian Kirchen- 
Ordnung, which was originally intended only for Protestant 
chaplains, but was subsequently, with the consent of all parties, 
applied also to the Catholic chaplains. According to the mili- 
tary Kirchen-Ordnung, the Chaplain-General, as such, is directly 
responsible to the Ministries of Public Worship and of War, 
and in external ecclesiastical arrangements he has to obey the 
commands of his military superiors. His clerical position, up 
to the year 1868, had been subject to various fluctuations. In 
1849 the Prince-Bishop of Breslau, von Diepenbrock, had first 
performed the function of Bishop of the Army, and appointed a 
Chaplain-General as his representative; and when the latter 
died, no fixed rule ‘was made. In 1859 the King had appointed 
Dr. Peldram Chaplain-General of the Army ; and, when he was 
made Bishop of Treves, a royal order of the 24th of February, 
1866, designated Namszanowski, then provost at Kinigsberg, as 
the future Chaplain-General, and at the same time promised 
negociations respecting the establishment of a Catholic Chap- 
lain-General directly dependent on the Pope, and not on the 
Bishop. The negociations about this matter were concluded by 
the Papal Brief of the 22nd of May, 1868. In order to give 
the Chaplain-General direct ecclesiastical authority, without the 
intervention of another bishop, the Pope granted to him the 
title of Bishop in partibus. No change was thereby made in 
the Chaplain-General’s relation to the State; and his appoint- 
ment was henceforth to be made by a common resolution of the 
Holy See and the Prussian Government. Namszanowski, who 
had entered upon his office by virtue of the Papal Brief and by 
the royal document of installation, was well aware that in every- 
thing which was not of a purely ecclesiastical nature he had to 
obey the orders of the Ministers of War and Public Worship, 
and that, in case of need, he had to ask for their instructions. 
Moreover, every Prussian military chaplain, on entering upon 
his office, swears that he means to be submissive, faithful, and 
loyal to the King, that he will exhort his subordinates to do the 
same, and will never perform any act whereby the King’s service 
may in any way be injured. Accordingly, when the Chaplain- 
General refused to obey the orders of the military authorities 
in reference to the use of the church of St. Pantaleon, it was 
impossible for the Government to pass over such an act of dis- 
obedience, as the chief spiritual officer was setting an example 
to all his subordinates to do the same. He was, therefore, at 
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once removed from his office, receiving, however, a pension 
from the State. But another step was necessary; for since it 
was clear that this resistance to authority had rested not upon 
the personal views of the Chaplain-General, but upon the attitude 
which the Papal See had assumed towards the State, the Govern- 
ment abolished the office of a Catholic Chaplain-General. 

Thirdly: The execution of the law respecting the superin- 

tendence of schools, and the law about the Jesuits, was followed 
by important consequences. Even before the publication of 
the latter, Dr. Falk had expelled from Silesia and Poland the 
many foreign members of ecclesiastical orders—Russians, Poles, 
Austrians, &c.—and especially Jesuits; and after the publica- 
tion of the law about the superintendence of schools, he had 
at once ordered a visitation of the schools of West Prussia, 
Posen, and Silesia. In June, 1872, these visitations were 
finished, and the unanimous result was that, on the whole, the 
Polish Catholic inspectors of schools not only took no interest 
in the schools, but apparently entertained the positive wish that 
little should be learnt. It had clearly become necessary to 
appoint German inspectors of schools, and to support and 
increase the number of the schools. It appeared that the school 
sisters, and other members of ecclesiastical orders and congrega- 
tions, could not be allowed to take part in the teaching of 
schools. The Minister, therefore, forbade their admission to 
the public schools, and took into serious consideration their 
activity in private ones. The so-called congregations of St. 
Mary, which had been formed among the pupils, were at once 
forbidden on account of their injurious tendencies opposed to-all 
sound education. 

The law against the Jesuits now began to be put into opera- 
tion ; to other orders it has hitherto been applied with modera- 
tion. On the whole it was carried into effect without difficulty. 
The most dangerous and best-trained of the enemies’ officers 
were thus no longer allowed to carry out their designs within 
the camp of their opponents. A few interpellations addressed 
to the Minister by the Centre party, in the Patliament convened 
in November, afforded him an opportunity to give detailed ex- 
planations why those teachers could not be tolerated who were 
known not to teach the young to reverence the laws. The House 
pe its full agreement with him. 

t us now return once more to the end of the year 1872. 

On the 22nd of December the aged Pope held an allocution, in 
which he not only condemned the abominations of Catholic 
Italy, and spoke in equally strong language about the eccle- 
siastical disputes which had recently arisen in Switzerland, 
also 
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also touched upon the secret and public ‘persecution of the 
Church in the German Empire.’ For there, he added, persons 
to whom the ecclesiastical dogmas were not even known (that 
is, Protestants) impudently asserted that the State did not violate 
the ecclesiastical domain, even in cases in which the Church itself 
complained of the violation of its rights and of the oppression 
of conscience. He felt this as a mockery, because he regarded 
it as a matter ofcourse that the Church alone has the right to 
fix the limits between its domain and that of the State. 

The answer which the Government gave to this allocution was 
by Dr. Falk bringing forward, on the 9th of January, 1873, a 
series of laws to determine, more accurately than had hitherto 
been done, the limits of ecclesiastical freedom in the State. 
These are the laws which have raised so much excitement and 
discussion ; and it is therefore necessary to give a brief account 
of them, though it is needless to enter into all their details. 
They are four in number. 

The first of these laws regulates the means by which a person 
may sever his connection with the Church. He can do this by 
making a simple declaration before a justice of the peace, who 
has to communicate a copy of it to the ecclesiastical authorities. 
If the separation has taken place in due form, it frees the person 
from all the civil effects of belonging to that particular Church 
or religious community, especially from ecclesiastical burthens 
and dues. 

The second law restricts the Church in the exercise of eccle- 
siastical punishments. It forbids all penalties and means of 
discipline directed against the life, property, freedom, or honour 
of citizens. It is unlawful alike to threaten, to inflict, and to 
proclaim such punishments and means of discipline. Hence 
no infliction of the great excommunication is allowed, if pro- 
claimed with the name of the guilty, because its consequences 
would disturb civil and social intercourse. Every one violating 
this law is liable to fine or imprisonment. 

The third law, concerning the ecclesiastical power of discipline, 
and the establishment of the royal court of law for ecclesiastical 
affairs, is of far greater importance. It regulates the exercise of 
the disciplinary power belonging to the ecclesiastical authorities 
against officers of the Church for special violation of their duties. 
The following are the chief points in this law. The disciplinary 
power must be exercised only by ecclesiastical bodies whose 
members are Germans, residing within the limits of the German 
empire. In inflicting punishment, bodily chastisement is entirely 
forbidden. Fines must not exceed thirty thalers, or the amount 
of a higher official income for one month. The punishment 
which deprives a person of his freedom must consist only in 
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his banishment to an institution of demeriti situated within the 
German empire, nor must it under any circumstances exceed 
three months; lastly, the execution must neither be com- 
menced nor continued against the will of the person concerned.. 
Further the law grants an appeal against these decisions to the 
‘Royal Court of Justice for Ecclesiastical Affairs.’ The law 
gives to the same court jurisdiction over ecclesiastical officers, 
when they violate the laws of the State, and enables them to 
punish them by fine and imprisonment. 

The ‘ Royal Court of Justice for Ecclesiastical Affairs’ is a 
new court created by this third law. It has its seat in Berlin, and 
consists of eleven members, of whom the president and at least 
five members must be regularly appointed judges. The members 
are appointed by the King on the proposal of the Minister of State: 
and cannot be arbitrarily deposed. The decisions of the court 
are final. Rights like those we have been speaking of existed 
even in the earlier Prussian law, but the mode of carrying them 
into effect had to be brought into harmony with the modern 
public law of Prussia. This was done by substituting for the 
former Ministerial decisions the decision of a court of the 
highest rank working in the full light of publicity. 

The fourth and last law relates to the preliminary edu- 
cation and the appointment of priests. In Prussia, as in all 
other civilised countries of Europe, the clergy are protected by 
the State as the authoritative teachers and advisers of the people. 
Starting from this point of view, the law begins by prescribing: 
that clerical offices in any of the Christian Churches shall be 
entrusted only to those Germans who can prove that they have: 
enjoyed an education in accordance with the regulations of the 
law, and against whose appointment the authorities of the State- 
do not raise any objection. These regulations had been in force 
for a long time in regard to the Protestant Church; but, in ap- 
plying them to the Catholics, the State had to face the claim 
that the priests are to be educated from their boyhood in an ex- 
clusively ecclesiastical manner, and to be appointed exclusively 
by the Church. In addition to this, it had been found by 
experience that the Church had made use of the liberty. left 
to it by the State in this respect for the purpose of bringing 
up a race of priests, the majority of whom were deficient in that 
general education which enables men to judge with inde- 
pendence of the affairs of public life. Moreover, the State found 
that the bishops had availed themselves of their right of appoint- 
ment to render the priests, who were brought up in servile sub- 
mission to them, dependent upon them also in external matters. 
The priest, when regularly appointed, can be removed from his 
place by the bishop only in virtue of a legal verdict ; his substi- 
tute 
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tute (vicarius) depends entirely upon the arbitrary decision of the 
bishop. The German bishops, therefore, in order to produce 
this dependence, have systematically left parishes without their 
pastor, and instead of them appointed mere vicarii, or, in 
the case of regularly appointed priests, have secured the same 
dependence by making them sign documents in which the 
candidates from the first unconditionally renounce every lawful 
claim to the living conferred upon them. In this manner they 
have attained in a circuitous way the right which the French 
bishops possess by law, and which enabled Cardinal Bonnechose, 
like a military commander, to say, ‘Chacun de nous a un regi- 
ment & commander et il marche.’ 

In regard to education, the State demands that young men 
intended for the priesthood shall have passed the leaving exami- 
nation ( Abiturienten-examen) in a German Gymnasium, that they 
shall devote three years to the study of theology in a German 
University, in those provinces in which there is an University 
with a faculty of Catholic theology, during which the students 
are not allowed to be members of an episcopal seminary, 
that is, exposed to the influence of a purely clerical system 
of education; that they shall pass a public examination con- 
ducted by the State, in which they have to prove that they 
possess general culture, and especially a knowledge of philo- 
sophy, history and German literature. All educational esta- 
blishments for the clergy, especially Convictoria, and all kinds 
of seminaries, are placed under the superintendence of the 
State. Institutions refusing to be superintended by the State 
are closed. 

In regard to the appointment of priests the law runs as 
follows:—Whoever is to be appointed to a clerical office 
must be named by those who appoint him to the authorities 
of the State, who may enter a protest within a certain limit 
of time, and for definite reasons. Such a protest is admis- 
sible only if the candidate does not possess the qualification 
Tequired by law for the clerical office, if he has been con- 
demned to a severe punishment for some crime, and lastly, 
if facts are known which justify the supposition that the 
priest will act contrary to the laws of the State, or the lawful 
regulations of the proper authority, or that he will disturb the 
public peace. The facts on which the protest is based must 
be stated at once, and their relevancy is decided in the last 
instance by the Royal Court of Justice for Ecclesiastical Affairs. 
The conferring of any clerical office, without the candidate being 
announced in the manner above stated, is legally null and void. 
The exercise of clerical functions by a person not announced 
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is punished by fines ; and the like penalties are incurred by the 
institution of new clerical offices without the consent of the 
State, and by neglecting to fill clerical offices which have been 
vacant for one year. 

Such is the nature of the four laws relating to ecclesiastical 
policy. According to Article 12 of the Prussian Constitution 
the Church is a corporation, and the exercise of religious freedom 
must not interfere with the duties of the citizen towards the 
community and the State. In proclaiming the Constitution 
the Minister of Worship had declared that the State reserved 
to itself as inalienable the ‘negative right’ to prevent possible 
excesses in the use of religious freedom. Now the four new 
laws were an exercise of this constitutional right reserved 
by the State: they were declaratory and explanatory of the 
Constitution. But the Ultramontanes did not admit this. Ever 
since 1849 they had asserted the divine right of sovereignty in 
the Church, and the State had allowed this usurpation to pass. 
for years. Thus, according to the practice hitherto followed, it 
might appear as if the question were not about a mere declara- 
tion, but about a change of the Constitution. In order that the 
constitutional nature of the laws might not be disputed when 
they had passed the Parliament, it seemed advisable to treat the 
proposals in the same formal manner as if a change of the Con- 
stitution had been contemplated. The Committee of the House 
of Representatives, to which the drafts were referred after the first 
reading, took up this attitude of caution, and accordingly laid 
before the House the draft of a law concerning the change of 
Articles 15 and 18 of the Constitution. To the 15th Article, 
namely, ‘The Protestant and the Roman Catholic Church as well 
as every other religious community regulates and administers its 
affairs independently,’ it was added, ‘but the Church remains 
subject to the laws of the State, and to its legally regulated 
superintendence’ under Article 18, which leaves the giving of 
ecclesiastical livings to the clerical superiors. The principle of 
the new legislation received its constitutional recognition through 
the words, ‘In all other matters the law regulates the rights of 
the State regarding the education, appointment, and dismissal 
of clergymen and servants of religion, and fixes the limits of 
the power of ecclesiastical discipline.’ The new proposal was 
accepted by the two Houses of Parliament in the forms pre- 
scribed for changes made in the Constitution, was sanctioned by 
the King, and thus became the constitutional framework of the 
modern law of the State and Church in Prussia. 

The four laws were adopted by the House of Deputies 
on the 20th and 21st of March and by the Upper House, 
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in spite of repeated attempts to delay a decision, on the 
Ist of May, 1873; passing each House by a majority of two- 
thirds. The opposition, not to mention the men of the Centre, 
consisted of some politicians who, according to the American 
or Belgian model, preferred the separation of the State from the 
Church, and of a number of old Conservatives, who, misled by 
the Ultramontanes, blindly wished to continue the former policy. 
They were strengthened in their attitude by the sympathies 
shown even by a number of Protestant clergymen, who were 
influenced by the Catholic theory of the clerical office. In con- 
sequence of some alterations which had been made in the drafts 
in the Upper House, they had to be brought again before the 
House of Deputies, where they were settled on the 9th of May, 
and immediately afterwards were sanctioned by the Emperor. 
On the 15th of May they appeared in the collection of laws— 
four landmarks in the development of ecclesiastical policy not 
only for Prussia, but for all Germany, and of the highest 
importance for all future time. 

The new legislation does not profess to include regulations 
concerning all possible points of contact between the State and 
the Church. Its original plan was more comprehensive, and 
since its publication it has been supplemented, and will have 
to be supplemented continually. But it constitutes the first 
decisive step against the attacks of Ultramontanism. The old 
complaints of persecution against the Church have been since 
scarcely heard of ; it is the Laws of May against which all attacks 
are now directed. It is perfectly plain that they do not prevent 
a single Catholic in Prussia from fulfilling his religious duties 
as strictly as his heart may desire. The laws, as now established, 
leave absolutely free and untouched the inner life of the Church, 
the proclamation of its doctrines of faith and morals, the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments, and the maintenance of ecclesiastical 
discipline within the domain of religion. What vexes the 
Ultramontanes belongs to a different domain. It is not even 
the earnestness of the Government—which might be a transitory 
party—but the resolution which the country has shown, through 
its representatives, to guard its right to be master in its own 
house, and not to allow itself to be frightened by declamations, 
threats, and senseless cries. The second reason why the Ultra- 
montanes are so vexed is, that Prussia has understood the 
necessity, and acted accordingly, at a time when she was still 
able to act; for they had hoped that Prussia would wait until 
the Roman network was spread over the whole State. This 
hope has been completely thwarted. 

The Prussian bishops have declared in a memorial addressed 
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to the Ministry that they ‘are unable to co-operate in carrying 
the Laws of May into effect, because they violate the rights 
and liberties belonging to the Church of God.’ The bishops 
went so far as to say, that they could not even submit to those 
enactments of the new laws which are recognised by the Church 
in other countries and agreed to by the Pope, because in Prussia 
they: have been framed in a one-sided manner. From this last 
declaration it is evident that, in the resistance of the clergy 
against the laws of the State, we have not a contest between 
belief and unbelief, nor merely a resistance against demands 
which in themselves are opposed to the Catholic conscience. 
For that which the Pope has recognised in other states, as in 
accordance with the rights and liberties of the Church, cannot 
surely in Prussia be contrary to the conscience of the Church. 
The object evidently is to combat in principle the sovereignty of 
State legislation as opposed to the sovereignty of the Church, and 
that too even where this legislation does not touch upon the 
inner domain of the Church ; or, as Prince Bismarck has said in 
a memorable speech, ‘ it is the ancient contest for power, which 
is as old as the human race itself, the contest for power between 
King and Priest, the contest which makes up the history of 
the Middle Ages under the name of those conflicts between the 
Popes and the Emperors, which were brought to a close when 
the last representative of the illustrious house of Suabian 
Emperors died on the scaffold under the axe of a French con- 
queror, when that same French conqueror was in alliance with 
the Pope. The Papacy has at all times been a political power, 
interfering in the affairs of this world with the greatest deter- 
mination and the greatest success, and this interference it has 
made its programme. ‘The object which the Papal power has 
uninterruptedly kept in view, which at the time of the medieval 
emperors was near its realisation, is the subjection of the secular 
power to that of the Church.’ 

This contest for power is subject to the same conditions as 
every other political contest. The object is to defend the State 
and to fix the limits between the dominion of the priest and the 
king ; and these limits must be fixed in such a manner as to 
secure the existence of the State, for in the affairs of this world 
the State rules and has the precedence. 

The threat which the bishops held out in their memorial has 
in the mean time come to pass. They have endeavoured to realise 
the claim of the Ultramontane policy in all its harshness, and to 
check the carrying of the new laws into effect, by all the means 
of passive and active resistance. They cannot as yet boast of 
victory. The Laws of May have everywhere been practically 
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applied ; three eminent princes of the Church are already im- 
prisoned in consequence of a judicial verdict, and proceedings 
have been commenced against Count Ledochowski, Archbishop 
of Posen and Gnesen, to deprive him of his clerical office. 

These are the first beginnings of an energetic ecclesiastical 
policy. Further complications may be expected, but the State is 
continuing its preparations, and, what is of essential importance, 
alliances will not be wanting. For it has recently been acknow- 
ledged, even by States essentially Catholic, that the limits be- 
tween the rights of the State and the Church can only be settled 
by maintaining the sovereignty of State legislation. The legis- 
lature in Austria has just shown its determination to regulate 
anew the rights of the Church and the State throughout the 
empire on foundations similar to those laid in Prussia. In Italy 
and Belgium, the opinions against the misleading phrase of ‘ a 
free Church in a free State’ are. daily spreading more widely. 
It is beginning to be more and more generally understood, that 
what is going on in Prussia is a contest of law against rebellion, 
a contest of freedom against fanaticism. The use made by the 
Pope of the spiritual sovereignty adjudged to him by the Vatican 
Council, by which the bishops of all countries are subjected 
more than ever to the absolute power of the Roman Curia, proves 
that it is the absolute duty of all States to secure the uncon- 
ditional recognition of the sovereign rights of the State by all 
the means which the laws place at their disposal. 

Nor let us think that England can remain a passive or—we 
have good ground for using the epithet—a supercilious spectator 
of the conflict which seems fast growing into a religious war. 
The saturnine spirit which despises earnestness may sneer at our 
Protestant sympathy with Germany, and the undiscriminating 
adherents of a formula may raise timid questionings about uni- 
versal toleration; but the ‘ unerring instinct’ of the English 
people sympathises as warmly in the nineteenth century as it 
did in the sixteenth and seventeenth with the cause of true reli- 
gious liberty in Germany. Such sympathy is at once a debt 
owing from us to the land of Luther, a duty taught by the expe- 
rience of our own history, and a principle of sound policy in 
prospect of the like war, into which we may again be drawn 
sooner than we expect. To judge the case between Rome and 
Germany simply on the abstract principle of religious toleration, 
is to do as much injustice to our own conduct in the past as to 
their difficulty in the present; and we may soon know, if we 
are not already feeling, 


‘Quam temere in nosmet legem sancimus iniquam.’ 
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The vast difference between freedom of conscience in reli- 
gion and the surrender of the common safety to those who, in 
the prostituted name of that freedom, claim to wield over the 
national mind a power directed by a foreign universal authorit 
—this difference was clearly seen by the statesmen of Elizabeth 
and even by the Puritan party in her Parliaments, by the friends 
of freedom who forced the first James to aid the cause of his 
Protestant son-in-law in the Palatinate, and by the Dissenters 
whom the second James vainly attempted to seduce from the 
common cause by the specious bait of toleration. 

- But a still stronger argument may be drawn from the history 
of England while she was yet a Catholic country, loyally accepting 
the spiritual supremacy of the Pope, but waging perpetual war for 
the rightful authority of the State against the attempts of Rome 
to make the Church, not merely an independent, but a sovereign 
power within the kingdom. To illustrate this fully would be 
to trace our whole ecclesiastical history under the Plantagenets, 
from Henry II.’s conflict with Becket and the enactment of the 
Constitutions of Clarendon, down to the great settlement of the 
whole principle involved by the famous Statute of Praemunire 
under Richard II. The words in which Blackstone sums up 


the purport of that Statute might be taken for an exact description 


of the spirit of the recent Prussian laws, only that the latter are 
more liberal in their concessions, and far milder in their penalties: 
—‘ The original meaning of the offence, which we call premunire, 
is introducing a foreign power into this land, and creating an 
imperium in imperio, by paying that obedience to Papal process 
which constitutionally belonged to the King alone, long before 
the Reformation in the reign of Henry VIII.’ It was precisely 
the demand for ‘ free intercourse with Rome,’ on which the 
Ultramontane resistance in Germany turns, that then received 
its deathblow in Catholic England ; and the Catholic Minister of 
Public Worship in Bavaria did but re-echo the whole spirit of 
English statesmanship in Catholic times, in the words we have 
quoted above, ‘ No State can exist with two governments, one of 

which declares that to be wrong which the other commands.’ 
Let it be remembered, especially by English Nonconformists, 
that the practical question now agitating Germany has simply 
nothing to do (unless in its remoter consequences) with the 
abstract principle of the spiritual freedom of a voluntary Church. 
The undisputed condition on which the Catholic Church, like 
every other recognised Communion, exists in Germany, is its 
connection with the State. The Catholic priests are, like the Pro- 
testant ministers, the servants of the State Government, which 
secures them their salaries, protects them in their duties, and 
gives 
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gives validity to their functions in all that affects the social 
status of their own followers. They have never proposed to 
give up the advantages of this position ; but they claim to use 
them, whenever they please, or whenever they are bidden by 
their foreign master, against the power which protects and sup- 
ports them. The restraints now put upon their contumacy are 
almost exactly the conditions to which the Protestants have 
already been long subject. Neither community has shown any 
general disposition to proclaim the complete independence of 
Church and State in theory, much less to accept its consequences 
in practice. Inthe language of Rome, especially, the formula of 
‘A free Church in a free State’ has no meaning, save that of 
the grossest mockery. Spiritual independence, impartial tolera- 
tion, equality of Churches before the law, are ideas utterly alien 
tothe real claims of self-styled Catholics, as their very name 
implies, and as we ourselves are now learning by sad experience 
and bitter disappointment. 

Our Protestant forefathers had too fresh an experience of the yoke 
which they had cast off, too keen an apprehension of the imminent 
danger of being brought again into bondage, not to follow the 
law, which is the foundation of all society, that the common 
security must be preferred even to liberty, much more to a liberty 
claimed in the interest of the worst despotism that ever bound 
and crushed, not only the bodies, but the minds and souls of men. 
Not till that security was firmly established did our more imme- 
diate fathers judge that they could safely apply the principle of 
universal toleration, and even then only with the full resolution 
to meet any new attempt to violate the implied compact—that 
all the tolerated religions should keep within their own province 
—with the more vigorous repression deserved by the abuse of 
freedom. How soon we may be forced to exercise that repression, 
is one of the most anxious questions looming on our political 
horizon; and when ourselves drawn into the conflict, we may 
learn the true meaning that it bears in Germany. We may then 
find that the warning—‘ Proximus ardet Ucalegon’—showed truer 
wisdom than that pride in our own superior knowledge of the law 
of religious freedom, which looks down on our neighbour's 
struggling bark in the selfish spirit, ‘Suave mari magno,’ or 
criticises too severely the efforts put forth to save her from being 
drawn back into the vortex she has escaped. ‘ Civil and reli- 
gious liberty all the world over,’ is a sound cry, so long as the 
liberty claimed is religious only, and liberty indeed ; but the first 
duty of the State is to uphold civil liberty,—the freedom of 
common action for the good of all—against the encroachments 
of every society that attacks it, even under the prostituted name 
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of the Church or the abused rights of conscience. The question, 
whether each particular measure of the Prussian statesmen or the 
Imperial Parliament of Germany: is altogether defensible, sinks 
into insignificance in comparison with the cause which they 
are maintaining; and in that cause they will receive, as they 
deserve, the hearty sympathy of England. 








Art. Il.—1. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Arch 
deaconry of Surrey at his Primary Visitation in September and 
October, 1840, by Samuel Wilberforce, M.A., Archdeacon of 
Surrey. Second Edition. 

. Subsequent Charges to the same. By the same. For the years 
1841, 1842, 1843, 1844. 

. A Charge and Sermon at the Ordination in Christ Chureh 
Cathedral, Oxford, December, 1845. By Samuel Lord Bishop 
of Oxford. Fourth Edition. 

. Charges delivered at the Triennial Visitation of the Diocese of 
Ozford, in 1848, 1851, 1854, 1857, 1860, 1863, 1866, 1869. 
. Addresses to the Candidates for Ordination. By Samuel Lord 

Bishop of Oxford. Fifth Edition. 1867. 

. Six Sermons preached before the University of Oxford. By the 
same. Second Edition. 

. Sermons preached before the University of Oxford. By the 
same. Second Series, 1847-1862; Third Series, 1863-1870. 

. Essays Contributed to the * Quarterly Review” By the late 
Bishop Wilberforce. 8vo. 1874. 


ig has become a commonplace to speak of the wonderful 
versatility of the late Bishop of Winchester, taken from us 
with such a strange suddenness on the 19th of last July; to 
count up the movements in which he shared, the causes he 
had advocated, the varied scenes and societies in which he had 
been the most striking and familiar figure. But it has become 
a commonplace only because it was so true, because, of all the 
men who were in full life and action one short year ago, there 
was not one whose withdrawal would leave so many gaps 
unstopped, or whose presence would be missed in so many 
contrasted quarters. An unrivalled diocesan administrator, @ 
prominent Parliamentary debater, the life of Convocation, the 
adviser on all Church questions whether home or colonial, a 
preacher ever listened to with pleasure, a consummate platform 
speaker, an active member of all sorts of associations, scientific, 
literary, or merely social,—it may seem strange that we have 
yet to name another kind of sphere within which his activity 
was 
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was felt and where his assistance will be missed,—we mean the 

es of the ‘ Quarterly Review.’ The present Premier, himself 
a brilliant speaker and a sparkling writer, not long ago described 
the critics as the men who have failed. Bishop Wilberforce can. 
hardly be included among those who have failed, and yet in the 
midst of allfhis other activities he played also the part of a 
critic and a reviewer ; and the ‘ Quarterly Review’ has to mourn 
a frequent and regular contributor. 

It will not be long before these hitherto anonymous results of 
his ceaseless activity are given to the world in a separate form ; 
but it may not be amiss, meanwhile, to remark that in this 
department, also, the Bishop’s peculiar characteristics, and 
versatility of interest, again crop out. A passionate naturalist, 
his first contribution to our pages (1849) was an article on 
Mr. Knox’s ‘Ornithological Rambles in Sussex.’ Here the 
Bishop was at once on his own subject and upon his own 
ground ; and it is with a touch of melancholy interest that we 
mention that in his last contribution of all he comes back to 
the same subject and the same author, and that only three 
months before his decease he appears as the reviewer of Mr. 
Knox’s ‘ Autumns on the Spey.’ Still it was not until many 
years after 1849 that he began to write regularly in ‘The 
Quarterly.” From 1849 to 1860 was the period of his most 
engrossing labours in his diocese of Oxford. And when in 
1860 he resumed his, pen, it was still a natural history subject 
(Darwin’s ‘Origin of Species’) which drew him forth; and 
though he picks the argument to pieces with remorseless minute- 
ness, still he pays a glowing tribute of admiration to its charm 
of style and closeness of observation. Bishop Wilberforce’s 
friends are fond of fixing this date (1860) as that to which may 
be assigned the completion of his task of bringing the diocese 
of Oxford into perfect and harmonious * working order. If this 
be so, it synchronises curiously with the commencement of 
what now forms a not unimportant and certainly very interest- 
ing series of essays; for, from the year 1860, so long as he 
remained Bishop of Oxford, one year only passed in which he 
did not appear at least once, and often twice, in our pages. 
The subjects are singularly varied. Controversy, of course, 
fills no small space. We have the somewhat famous article on 
‘Essays and Reviews,’ which appeared in 1861; and that on 
the replies, especially ‘Aids to Faith, in 1862; while the 
article on Newman’s ‘ Apologia’ follows in 1864. There is a 
very clever plea for the relaxation of Clerical Subscription in 





_* It was in 1859 that addresses of confidence were presented to the Bishop, 
signed by upwards of 500 clergy. 1865 
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1865, which reads almost like a repetition and expansion of 
his very first important speech in the House of Lords, that, 
namely, of May 15, 1846, on the Religious Opinions Relief 
Bill. The biographical article (1863) on Bishops Blomfield, 
Stanley, and Wilson of Calcutta, is now, perhaps, mainly 
interesting from the unconscious revelation of hi§ own ideal of 
what a bishop should be, which keeps coming out in his criti- 
cisms. Then, in 1865, we find him going abroad for a subject; 
and in ‘ The Gallican Church’ he reviews ‘ Le Maudit,’ and the 
rest of the series, taking special care to draw the moral as to the 
hidden breaches which underlie the well-smoothed outer surface 
of the Church of Rome. In 1867 he contributed a useful paper 
on ‘The Church and her Curates,’ closely packed with facts and 
figures clearly stated. In 1868 he reviewed the current volume 
of his old friend Dean Hook’s ‘Lives of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury.’ In 1869 he reviewed Sir John Coleridge’s ‘ Lif 
of Keble, indicating clearly, yet kindly, its deficiencies. But 
besides these, his interest in the Missionary Church had shown 
itself in an article on Hawaii, in 1862; and Royal Authorship 
had twice found a fitting reviewer (1867 and 1868) in the 
Bishop in whose diocese stands the royal residence of Windsor. 
With 1869 came the translation to Winchester, and ther 
was no more time for writing. .It was not until 1872 that he 
again took up his pen; this time on a subject of, to him, here 
ditary interest—the East African Slave Trade ; and then, finally, 
as we said above, the series closes with a return to Mr. Knox 
and natural history. Taken altogether, it is a thoroughly 
interesting series; and a consecutive perusal of those articles 
which touch upon Church questions, upon ecclesiastical policy, 
and the like, will give a very good representation, not only of 
the Bishop’s views, but of his tone and way of looking at things. 
We have been especially struck with this as we have gone 
through them lately. Bishop Wilberforce was, in fact, what- 
ever may have been said about him, one of the most outspoken 
of men. Yet in these papers, set free from the least atom of 
official responsibility, he appears to us to have uttered himself 
with something more than his usual unreserve. But it is time 
that we should turn from our own individual interest in the late 
Bishop to his more public career. 

Of this it is obvious that within our necessary limits we cal 
offer only the merest sketch. His life has yet to be written; 
and whenever it is written it will present some peculiar diff- 
culties. The lives of most men divide themselves, so to say, 
chronologically. There is a certain dominant sequence and 
development about themselves, or their work, or both. There 
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is a natural unfolding, and a writer of competent skill can carry 
you on, completing each pertion of his work as he goes. With 
Bishop Wilberforce’s life there is a difference. Of course there 
is much of this kind in his case too, and you may arrange his 
career in definite periods; though, as regards himself and his 
views, such as he was when he entered upon his episcopate, such 
he remained until the afternoon of that fatal fall upon the Surrey 
hills. But with him this kind of division is somewhat over- 
shadowed by what you may describe as the several parallel 
planes upon which his life was simultaneously moving. There 
is, of course, his outward and visible work as a diocesan admi- 
nistrator, in which it would be quite natural for anyone to 
consider that we have the first and most important aspect of the 
man. But look into his correspondence, and you begin to doubt 
it. Underneath all that startling diocesan activity, its stir and 
bustle, his strange ubiquitousness, and the way in which he 
seemed to enjoy the infinite details into which he had to plunge 
first with one and then with another of those who had to seek 
him,—underneath all this you find him, for months and years 
together, deep not in one or two only, but in many totally con- 
trasted lines of thought and energy. Great as Bishop Wilber- 
force was as a bishop, we are satisfied that he would have shone 
still more as a secular politician, and in all the difficult work of 
causing many men and many minds to concur almost against 
their will in} a common policy. It was his ‘‘ calling’ to be 
a bishop, and he set himself to be one according to the ideal 
which he conceived of what a bishop ought to be. How lofty 
that ideal was is known to all who care to know anything. 
How unsparingly he worked to realise that ideal is patent to all 
the world. But nature made him for a politician as well, and 
statesmen sought his aid. Nature made him for a counsellor to 
others. Nature made him also the most genial of companions, 
and with a boundless curiosity—we really know no other word 
to use—to get to see and know everybody and everything which 
could set up the least claim to be considered worth seeing or 
knowing. Thus, the moment you look into his correspondence, 
you find him living other lives than that with which his name 
is most associated. A biographer to do him justice would have 
to bring out much of the inner political history of the time, 
and show what Bishop Wilberforce was to more than one states- 
man of the present generation,—a department of his life which 
cannot be fully written for many years to come. Then, as time 
went on, he became the referee of almost all the colonial bishops 
who were at all of his way of thinking; to say nothing of the 
fact that members of the home episcopate soon got into the way 
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of consulting, upon all manner of questions, one who seemed to 
have time and thought and counsel at everybody’s service. In 
fact, viewed merely as a bishop, one has to regard him in the 
threefold aspect of a diocesan, an Anglican, and lastly as a Pan- 
Anglican bishop. One of his earliest works was a history of 
the Anglican Communion in the United States of America. 
There was a sense in which his episcopate extended over Eng- 
land at large. There was also a very real sense in which it was 
felt wherever English bishops rule or wherever the English 
Church exists. He was Pan-Anglican as well as Anglican, and 
when he fell threads were snapped which reached to all quarters 
of the globe. But, besides all this, a true biography would 
have to give some picture of him also as the man of society, 
and that, too, in a wider sense than that in which the 
word is commonly used. It has been the fashion lately to call 
him the ‘Bishop of Society,’ and there is a certain measure 
of truth in the appellation. But all society, and not merely 
what is technically called ‘ society,’ was within his sphere; and 
it would be a curious thing to set down a list of the various 
notabilities of the many worlds of London life whom he was in 
the habit of meeting, and with whom he delighted to hold his 
own. Men, too, these were, who in many cases would not have 
the smallest sympathy with him in his special vocation, and 
who, because they found him capable of understanding them and 
of sympathising with them in their specialties, were quite unable 
to comprehend how he could be the man he was in his diocese 
and among his clergy. We have remarked this especially in 
the case of scientific men of a sceptical turn of mind. The fact 
is, that, while Bishop Wilberforce realised to the full the super- 
natural element alike'in the sphere of religion and of common 
life, he was also the most intensely human of any man of our 
time, or perhaps of any time. The phrase is awkward, yet we 
do not know how to mend it. No doubt it was to this large, 
thorough, expansive humanness of character that he owed much 
of his widely-reaching influence. It pervaded his whole cha- 
racter, alike in the region of feeling and in that of the intellect. 
As to feeling, it came out in the vehemence of his easily- 
roused sympathy, his utterly uncontrollable sense of humour, 
and the very excess of his demonstrativeness in matters of 
emotion. It came out, too, in his exactingness of answering 
demonstration from others. Some of the few mistakes which 
he made in his judgments of other men were due to this. Un- 
restrained in his own manifestations of feeling, he positively 
craved for a similar effusiveness from those who were about 
him, lived with him, worked with him. He could scarcely 
understand 
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understand, he could hardly feel sure of, the existence of a hearty 
loyalty which spoke only through silent steady work. This 
thorough humanness came out also in matters of the intellectual 
judgment, and in all his conduct as to the ventures which 
had to be made in Church work and religious enterprise. 
Thorough as was his faith in the divine aspect of all such enter- 
prises, he never lost sight of the human means, and of the con- 
ditions under which they had to be worked out. If the true 
definition of fanaticism be a one-sided regard of the spiritual to 
the exclusion of the natural conditions of its working among 
men, then Bishop Wilberforce was the least fanatical of Chris- 
tians. In his regard of the ends in view he never lost sight of 
the necessary means. Rather, he was so keenly alive to them, 
and made such abundant use of all human agencies, that he 
threw himself open to the charge, so freely brought against him 
by superficial observers, of time-serving and management. That 
he erred occasionally no one will dispute; but assuredly the 
truer view of his character is that which we have given above. 
Where a venture had to be made, and it was clearly right to run a 
risk, no man was ever more ready to exercise a prudent rashness 
than Bishop Wilberforce. Men who knew him chiefly on this 
side of his character said of him that his chief fault was excess of 
imagination. Yet, looking back across his career it is remark- 
able how few things which he embarked in have been failures. 
But it is time that we should turn to such an outline of his 
manifold career as our space permits. 

Of his earlier life we can only speak briefly. His education 
was private ; and though his degree at Oxford was distinguished, 
he did not stay up at the University, as many men do, but was 
ordained deacon as soon as he was three-and-twenty, becoming 
assistant-curate of Checkendon, a country parish near Henley- 
on-Thames, in 1828. In 1830 he was presented to the rectory 
of Brightstone, Isle of Wight; in 1839 he became Archdeacon 
of Surrey; in 1840 Canon of Winchester Cathedral; and late 
in.the same year was presented to the rectory of Alverstoke, 
near Gosport. His patron in each case was the Bishop of 
Winchester (Sumner), who in earlier life had been materially 
befriended by our Bishop’s distinguished father, William Wilber- 
force, and who now survives him at the great age of eighty-four. 

In 1828 he had married Emily, daughter of the Rev. J. 
Sargent, of Lavington House, Petworth ; but his married life was 
comparatively short, Mrs. Wilberforce dying in the Close, Win- 
chester, in 1841, just before the removal to Alverstoke. It may 
not unreasonably be conjectured that his loss was his country’s 
and his Church’s gain, and that the unresting energy with which 
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he devoted himself to public duties might have been somewhat 
moderated had his private life been otherwise ordered. As an 
undergraduate at Oxford Samuel Wilberforce had been a pro- 
nounced Liberal, and had not failed to show it. From the first 
he was a striking speaker, and had been carefully trained by his 
eloquent father, just as his father’s friend, William Pitt, owed so 
much to his early paternal training. He became a prominent 
member of the Union Society ; and, as the ‘ Macmillan’ of last 
October has reminded the world, he spoke in approval of the 
dethronement of Charles I., though there was a majority of two 
to one the other way. He supported the motion, again in the 
minority, that John Hampden deserved his country’s gratitude; 
and he spoke against the then existing system of Parliamentary 
borough patronage. It is interesting to see how, though then 
usually in a minority, the views with which he set out have come 
to be generally adopted. The same may be said of much that 
he took in hand and advocated in his subsequent career: It is 
curious also to recall how, at that early date—we are speaking of 
the years 1824, 1825—-when he was barely twenty years of age, 
Mr. S. Wilberforce’s youthful oratory—and in appearance he was 
even more youthful than his years—had all the roundness and 
fulness which marked the structure of the Bishop’s sentences to 
the last. It is also worth remembering here, that he belonged 
to the Debating Club in London described in John Stuart Mill’s 
* Autobiography.’ 

It was when he became Archdeacon of Surrey, and also 
Canon of Winchester, that he began to be a personage, and 
of spreading influence in the Church. At this time he was 
also Rector of Alverstoke, having been appointed late in 1840, 
but he did not reside there until after his wife’s decease in the 
early part of 1841. Into the two works—those, namely, of his 
parish and of his archdeaconry—he threw himself with all his 
force. As to the former, Alverstoke was a large and important 
cure, with a small parish church, one district church, and a chapel 
without legal cure of souls, and this for the whole wide parish, 
which included the town of Gosport. Moreover, the Church 
had appeared in some, very unfavourable aspects, while no 
long time before, Dissent had been very favourably represented 
by Dr. Bogue, who not only exercised influence in his own place 
of worship at Gosport, but kept up a kind of missionary college 
for persons preparing for the Dissenting ministry, and employed 
them in preaching in the outlying portions of Alverstoke parish. 
In such a sphere as this, Mr. S. Wilberforce’s vigour, eloquence, 
prestige, and piety told immediately. The whole neighbourhood, 
with its important centres, such as Portsmouth a: and 
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Portsea dockyard, and all the clergy round, were stirred. Alver- 
stoke church was crowded, especially in the afternoon, when 
persons from a distance could reach it, and Samuel Wilberforce 
probably never preached better sermons than those which he 
poured forth under the combined influences, arising first from 
feeling himself the rector of an important parish and the centre 
of life to a teeming neighbourhood, and then also from the deeper 
personal trial so recently gone through in the decease of the wife 
whom he had loved almost from his boyhood, and whom he had 
cherished during the bright years of his life in the Isle of Wight. 
During those few years at Alverstoke the churches of St. Thomas, 
Elson, and St. Matthew’s, Gosport, and the national schools of 
the parish, were built through his exertions. He promoted the 
formation, by the aid of Bray’s associates, of a clerical library at 
Portsea. Candidates came and resided with him or his curates, 
preparing for holy orders, and taking part in the working of the 
parish. Soon after he became rector, Mr. R. C. Trench, now 
Archbishop of Dublin, joined him as curate, having given up 
his incumbency of Curdridge, Hants, in consequence of the 
death of the son whom he has commemorated in his volume of 
elegiac poems. In concert with Mr. Trench, Mr. Wilberforce 
drew up a course of instructions for confirmation candidates, 
which, though never printed, has had a large manuscript circu- 
lation. One more incident connected with Alverstoke. When 
the 44th Regiment was cut to pieces in Afghanistan, and received 
new colours on Haslar Common, it was Mr. Wilberforce who 
consecrated them, and addressed the regiment on the occasion. 
The old colours, saved by a survivor, still hang in Alverstoke 
church, over a monument whereon the tragic sufferings of the 
regiment are recorded in an inscription from Mr. Wilberforce’s 
pen.* 

But before he went to Alverstoke he had made his mark as a 
preacher, in the University pulpit at Oxford. It is to be — 
ally remembered that this was not until after John Henry New- 
man’s matchless style and ceaseless preaching had raised the 
standard of University sermons. Yet, for all that, Mr. S. Wil- 
berforce’s sermons broke upon young Oxford in 1837 and 
1838 as a new and distinct power. You may hear men speak 
of them still, of their force and fervour, of the hold they took of 
the moral sense of their hearers, and of their unrivalled delivery. 





* To the last the Bishop retained his affection for Alverstoke and its people» 
and often visited it. When the chancel was restored by his successor, T 


Walpole, he laid the first stone. When he became Bishop of Winchester he held 
an ordination there in September, 1872. His old | mye mye never lost their 
— sense of his ministrations, and the east window of the chancel is about to- 
filled with painted glass as a memorial of him. 
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To us, reading them again, after long years, their solemn warn- 
ing tone reminds us of some of those fervid appeals which more 
than twenty years afterwards the Bishop of Oxford kept pouring 
forth when, after the ‘ Essays and Reviews’ alarm, he preached 
so constantly to the younger members of the University, in the 
years 1860-1862. In fact, nothing is so noticeable about Bishop 
Wilberforce as the singular identity in views, in principles, and 
in modes of enforcing them, which marked him through his 
whole public life. Such as he was in 1837, such he remained 
in 1873. His very first charges as Archdeacon of Surrey involve 
all the leading topics and features with which the world after- 
wards became so familiar in the subsequent charges of the 
Bishop of Oxford. Thus, in 1842, we find him urging that 
the whole area of a church is ‘common to all the inhabitants’ 
of a parish ; that the barrier between rich and poor, caused by 
the pew-system, is ‘one of the greatest aggravations’ of the 
increasing ‘ separation of classes,—then, as ever afterwards, one 
of his foremost topics,—and asserting that ‘we must open our 
closed pews and give back the poor their rights.’ Pages, not 
paragraphs, might be cut out of these early charges, and assigned 
without fear of detection to any date whatever down to the very 
latest year of his episcopate. We read the same exhortations to 
the ‘cultivation of personal intercourse’ among the clergy ; the 
same appeals to the laity, churchwardens especially, to take 
their share of Church work ; the same warnings ‘ neither to ape 
the formalities of Rome, nor diminish one jot of our firm belief 
in the true grace of Christ’s holy sacraments ;’ while as to dis- 
cipline he asserts, with uncommon earnestness, that ‘a Church 
without discipline is a new and fearful experiment.’ In view of 
that which was occupying his latest thoughts, the spiritual desti- 
tution of South London, it is interesting to find him enlarging 
in another of these thirty-year-old charges on the spiritual needs 
arising from the (evén then) prodigious increase in the poor 
population of the Surrey side of the Thames. The archidia- 
conate was with Archdeacon Wilberforce no mere position of 
distinction, but a real work into which he threw himself with 
his whole force. The Alverstoke life and the archidiaconate of 
Surrey were on a smaller scale a rehearsal of the part which he 
played in the early years of the Oxford episcopate.* 

Meanwhile he was already known at Court. In 1840 he had 
become Chaplain to Prince Albert. In 1844 he was appointed 





* This is true even down to details. So early as the second year of his 
archidiaconate he could say that there were but a few parishes which he had yet 
to visit; and this, be it observed, concurrently with his vigorous and successful 
parochial work at Alverstoke. 
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Sub-Almoner to the Queen, the same year in which he became Dean 
of Westminster. He was already marked out for high prefer- 
ment. Then, on the 14th October, 1845, came the offer through 


Sir R. Peel, the then Prime Minister, of the bishopric of Oxford. 


It was a time of the utmost excitement. Never in modern times, 
either before or since, has the ecclesiastical world been in such a 
state of wild commotion. It was only in February of that year 
that ‘ Ward’s Ideal’ had been condemned by a majority of 391 
out of 777 votes in the Oxford Convocation ; Mr. (now Arch- 
deacon) Denison characteristically recording his protest against 
the whole proceeding ; after which Mr. Ward was deprived of 
his degrees by the smaller majority of 38. Mr. Gladstone, Dr. 
Pusey, and Dr. Hook were among those who sided with Mr. 
Ward. Dean Wilberforce voted against him. This, we say, 
was in February. In April the country was in a flame about 
Sir R. Peel’s grant of 30,0001. a-year to Maynooth, besides the 
immediate outlay for adapting the College buildings to the re- 
quirements of five hundred students. In June came the con- 
demnation, by Sir H. Jenner Fust, of Mr. Oakeley, of Margaret 
Chapel, for claiming to hold the same tenets as Mr. Ward. In 
October—the 8th—was written Mr. (now Dr.) J. H. Newman’s 
letter announcing his intended secession. People really believed 
that Oxford and the Church of England were reeling Rome- 
wards ; and then, November 1, during the interval between the 
Bishop’s nomination and his consecration, Mr. Newman and 
Mr. Oakeley were together received into the Roman communion, 
in the chapel of Oscott, by Dr. Wiseman. There must be many 
of those under whose eyes these lines will fall, who will be glad 
to be reminded that this was the juncture at which the greatest 
bishop of the modern Church of England was called to his life’s 
work. Men under fifty will for the most part require to have it 
— out to them. But in any account, however brief, of 

ishop Wilberforce’s career, it is of the first importance to bring 
this strongly into view. It is the exact standing-point from 
which his whole ecclesiastical career and influence on religious 
schools is to be seen in its best perspective and proportions. 
Fail to remark it, and fou scarcely comprehend the prodigiously 
important position which for the first fifteen years of his episco- 
pate he occupied towards the whole excited mind of the Church 
of England: nor will you comprehend why, after 1860, his 
influence, as regards conflicting schools within the Church, un- 
derwent a distinct change. For up to 1860, i. e. during the first 
fifteen years of his episcopate, the theological tempests, however 
furious, were at least the plain old antagonism of the contrasted 
schools of the Evangelical and the High Anglican. The strife 
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was not yet complicated by the new Rationalism which arose in 
Oxford, or by the so-called Ritualism which spread from London. 
Now Bishop Wilberforce could not only understand, but he 
could sympathise with, the old Evangelical school. The old 
Anglican Swahesestine he loved and cherished. Theologi- 
cally speaking, the effort of his life was to bring the positive 
elements of both into a working harmony; and so long as the 
conflict between these two schools was the chief disturbance of 
the ecclesiastical ocean, so long was Bishop Wilberforce the 
man best qualified (to attempt at least) to compose its waves.. 
But both the new Oxford Rationalism and the Ritualism which 
spread from London lay outside of his sphere, and he plainly 
lacked the faculty of gathering out of either the elements of 
vitality which gave them their force. His Oxford sermons after 
1860 show this as regards Rationalism. They are very able, 
very powerful, very argumentative. Perhaps they are the most 
anxiously studied and the most deeply earnest of any sermons 
he ever preached. Yet you feel all along that he is trying to 
scare his hearers away from a danger, rather than showing them 
how to approach it and disarm it; and you feel also that his 
own terror of it was too real and genuine to admit of a really 
calm and judicious treatment. As to Ritualism, after one- 
or two mild attempts to apologise for it—perhaps with the hope 
of inducing ritualists to follow his lead,—he simply disliked it 
heartily and passed it by. The period of Bishop Wilberforce’s 

er as a great English ecclesiastic, swaying the counsels of 
the Church and guiding her policy, ceased not until his decease.. 
Rather, we should say, it continued to increase. The period 
of his influence, as a harmoniser of conflicting schools, can hardly 
be said to have increased during the later years of his life. 

To return, then, from this digression. Bishop Wilberforce 
was consecrated on November 30, within the self-same month 
which had witnessed the reception of Mr. Newman into the 
Roman Church. He was thus called to the bishopric of 
Oxford at the very moment when Oxford in particular, and the 
Church of England in general, were heaving with an excitement 
which in these quieter days it is hard*for us to realize. He 
was young for such a position—exactly forty. Perhaps had he 
been ten years older he might have lacked the elastic force to 
take in hand, certainly he would have lacked the ample stretch 
of years in which to carry out, the great works which as a 
diocesan bishop—and in particular, a bishop coming to such a see 
as Oxford at this especial juncture—he to a great extent 
succeeded in accomplishing. The Tractarian movement had 
stirred up a vast amount of revived Church energy and principle. 

Through 
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Through ten years it had been growing fast, when now the defec- 
tion of its gifted leader seemed likely to shatter it entirely. And 
the danger of this was the greater because until now the revival 
of Church principles had resulted rather in the formation of a 
school than in the training of practical workers. Practical men 
who have got their work to do may go on doing their work, 
each in his sphere, even when a trusted leader is removed. 
Disciples scatter when the teacher goes. And certainly up to 
1845 the revived High Church party had been more a school 
than anything else. So far as depended upon Mr. Newman 
this was only natural. So far as depended on Mr. Newman a 
school it might have remained, speculative, not a little erratic, 
moving on from ‘ view’ to ‘ view,’ ever more and more subtle, 
drawing to itself not a little of the keener intellects around, 
but giving little practical work for the matter-of-fact English 
character. The other leaders of the party, Dr. Pusey and Mr. 
Keble, were fitted rather to deal with the personal religious life 
or with technical theology. Mr. Newman was a dialectician, 
ever craving for somewhat upon which to exercise the exquisite 
dialectic engine of his subtle intellect, unconsciously urged on, 
as such men always are, by an entourage of admiring disciples, 
clamouring for some new feat of logic or of speculation. It was 
the providential order of things that at the exact moment when 
the speculative leader was withdrawn, the intensely practical 
personality of Bishop Wilberforce was supplied as the new 
centre round which the unsettled atoms might crystallise anew. 
It was his to gather up the scattered elements, to give them a 
practical and not a speculative réos, to set them to work in 
the Church and for the Church, and so to turn to good account 
what might otherwise have been not merely wasted but per- 
nicious. Bishop Wilberforce was, as we have just now said, 
intensely practical. He was above all things a worker, an 
organizer, a setter of other men to work. He believed in the 
remedial effect of work upon men’s characters, and even upon 
the principles on which they acted. Let but good work be 
done, and in many cases it would redress the balance of 
erroneous theory. So he would accept a worker, provided only 
he was a worker, and trust him largely, without demanding an 
over-minute adjustment of speculative opinion. One qualifica- 
tion, however, must be added, even though it should contradict 
the preconceived opinions which are still tenaciously held to by 
many among us: he was intensely intolerant éf any conscious 
tendency to Rome. Once assured of genuine loyalty to the 
Reformed Church of England, and his toleration of theoretical 
differences was almost unbounded; but Rome he utterly 

abhorred. 
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abhorred. It was his good fortune to come to the see of Oxford 
at a moment when the stirred minds of men were craving for 
action upon Church principles, and he opened wide the gates of 
WORK, to the infinite advantage of all concerned. For himself, 
the movement supplied him with enthusiastic workers, all only 
too delighted to find a bishop who would head them. For them, 
his infinite demands for practical energy drew them off from 
dangerous speculation, and gave them something else to think 
about than following Mr. Newman into the Roman obedience. 
For the Church at large the accession of an episcopal leader to 
the High Church party fixed a vast number of enthusiastic and 
energetic minds to its loyal service; and the great experiment 
of organizing and working a model diocese was rendered 
ssible. And he dashed into his work at once. 

Within three weeks of his own consecration he was holding 
his first ordination. The amazing energy and fervour of the 
charge and sermon of that 21st of December, 1845, is still fresh 
in the memory of those who heard them. They lie before us 
now, and though we are well aware of the fortes ante Agamemnona, 
still we can quite understand the feelings of those present that a 
new chapter was being commenced in the history of the Church of 
England. We do not think that the Bishop ever surpassed these 
two performances. They were evidently most carefully written. 
The protracted sentences, the laboured similes, and somewhat 
strained impressiveness, which sometimes spoiled his later com- 
position, have no place here. The impressiveness is simple and 
natural, the sentences are brief and weighty ; we do not think that 
there is a simile in all the forty pages. But how men must have 
thrilled as the new bishop denounced that restless spirit of 
speculation among Oxford residents, to which we have alluded 
above, in his closing warnings to the ‘academic clergyman,’ on 
the danger ‘of living for mere intellectual excitement.’ The 
passage is so thorough a specimen of the bishop’s peculiar 
rhetoric, and it serves so distinctly to illustrate what we have 
above described as the spirit in which he began his new work, 
that we make no apology for quoting a few sentences. 


‘They who have retired from the busy world to contemplation and 

a cell, have found ere now, too often, that the Satan whom they fled 
from in the crowd has travelled on before them to meet them in the 
waste. Self-confidence, fondness for speculation, love of singularity, 
separation from their brethren, and then the misty visions of the 
darkening eye, the eager throbbings of the narrowing heart, heresy, 
schism, unbelief, and apostasy—these are the special dangers of the 
unwatchful Christian student. How deeply, but as yesterday, some 
have thus fallen, even by our side, is known to all of us. They are 
set 
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set as beacons to us, if such is our path, that we “be not high-minded, 
but fear,” lest, like them, we, too, be led hereafter deliberately to 
adopt errors which we have been permitted erewhile to expose with a 
clearness withheld from others, and, at last, to fly on the wings of an 
unbounded scepticism into the bosom of an unfathomed superstition.’ 


We have never been quite able to account for the popular sus- 
picion of Romanizing which so long hung about the bishop ; 
nay, which has been proved to be still lurking in some obscure 
corners even now. The sermon now before us has a passage 
which must have sounded sharply upon the ears of some of the 
audience who were then editing the ‘ Library of the Fathers.’ 

‘Once begin to set your Scriptural faith right by your gleanings 
amongst fathers and councils, and there is no amount of error which 
you may not most logically develope.’ 

Such were some of the keynotes struck while yet fresh from 
his consecration. But there was more to be done than merely 
to give utterance to brave words. 

If Bishop Wilberforce had asked for an English diocese which 
might most nearly approach the condition of a tabula rasa, for 
its new bishop to write upon it what he would, Oxford would 
have met his views. The diocese had as yet never been welded 
into real unity at all. It had but recently been formed in its 
present condition by two additions from other dioceses. These 
were Berkshire which, including the Royal residence of Wind- 
sor, had been a limb of Salisbury, the Bishops of Salisbury, 
till the transfer, having been Chancellors of the Order of the 
Garter ; and Buckinghamshire, which had been a distant portion 
of the vast and unwieldy diocese of Lincoln. Buckinghamshire 
had indeed been long felt to be so remote from Lincoln that it 
had been the custom to invest the Archdeacons of Buckingham 
with the office of Commissary, so as to enable them to supply, 
however imperfectly, the acknowledged want * of a bishop near 

at 





* A curious illustration of the consequent feebleness of the Church in Bucking- 
hamshire occurs, quite by the way, in the course of the Bishop’s charge for 1854. 
There, having occasion to refer to the numbers of the Dissenting congregations 
as stated in the census of 1851, he observes that while Bucks has the smallest 
population it has the largest number of Dissenters, ‘The population, he observes, 
“stands thus :— 

Onfosdghise 4. «. ot «0 oo 370,490 
Berks ee ee 
ee oe ee 
But the numbers of the Dissenting Congregations are exactly reversed, standing 
thus :-— 
Dele we te eo ws oe Oe! SE 
TE Big ed ee we ee Oe 
Oxfordshire ob! as 23,922 
It is worth inquiring to what this remarkable difference is to be re 
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at hand. Bishop Kaye, the last Bishop of Lincoln who had the 
oversight of Buckinghamshire, had indeed appointed rural deans 
for the archdeaconry ; but the Archdeacon of Buckingham (Mr. 
Justly Hill) lived far away at Shanklin, in the Isle of Wight, 
and he survived the appointment of Bishop Wilberforce several 
years. It was, therefore, no easy matter, amidst these adverse 
circumstances, to bring these various portions of the recently- 
constituted see into anything like a state of unity and harmonious 
action. Archdeacon Justly Hill died in 1853, and this event 
gave to Buckinghamshire a resident archdeacon, the Ven. E. 
Bickersteth, Vicar of Aylesbury (and for some time past Pro- 
locutor of the Lower House of Convocation), the first important 
preferment which Bishop Wilberforce had to bestow. Arch- 
deacon Berens (of Berks) died two years afterwards, and his 

lace was filled by Archdeacon Randall, now Canon of Bristol. 

he staff of rural deans was also completed, and the ship being 
well officered it soon began to obey the helm. True to his grand 
principle that abundant mutual intercourse is the very life of 
practical unity, the Bishop began the custom, now so general 
throughout the country, of inviting the archdeacons and rural 
deans to spend some time with him every year at Cuddesdon. At 
first he invited those of each archdeaconry separately, but before 
long he made arrangements to receive all the three archdeacons 
and their rural deans at the palace simultaneously. Then fol- 
lowed the appointment of diocesan inspectors of parochial schools, 
all of them voluntary workers selected from the parochial clergy, 
reporting to the Bishop, and meeting annually under the hospi- 
table roof at Cuddesdon for educational conference and discus- 
sion. At first this measure was regarded somewhat coldly, so 
deeply rooted in the English mind is the distaste for anything 
which has the smallest suspicion about it of inquisitorial or even 
central action. But Bishop Wilberforce was exactly the man to 
get such things to work with the minimum of friction, and long 
before he was translated to Winchester, it had become a most 
powerful stimulus to education in every corner of the diocese. It 
was more than this. For at the annual Cuddesdon gatherings, 
when the inspectors were entertained along with the archdeacons 
and rural deans, whole days were often devoted to the discussion 
of the educational projects which then were coming in thick 
succession from Parliament, from the Council Office, from Man- 
chester and Salford, to say nothing of the less pretentious but 





Is it not in great measure that Bucks has been so long left to be the languid 
extremity of the former vast diocese of Lincoln?” The disproportion is the more 
remarkable because Buckinghamshire has by far the smallest town population, 
and it is in the towns that the strength of the Nonconformists usually lies, 
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more useful schemes for practical improvement in the details of 
school-work which experienced clergy would be invited from 
other dioceses to speak of. Questions of elementary education 
in the complicated relations of Church and State were carefully 
sifted, often with one or another of Her Majesty’s inspectors in 
presence, and resolutions agreed to after full consideration, which, 
coming from such a centre, had an influence far beyond the 
diocese where they originated. : 

So much for what we may call the central and personal ‘part 
of the Bishop’s organisation. Such, or analogous, methods are 
matters of familiar usage now in many a diocese in England. 
But they were new things then, and it is only just and right to give 
a fitting prominence to their record. What cannot be recorded, 
though it can never be forgotten, is the pains which the Bishop 
took to make these gatherings every way a success, and an acute 
observer has said that his great social qualities were never more 
conspicuously exerted than on these occasions. Through them 
he could make his influence felt in every quarter of his diocese. 
Through them he could feel its every pulse. 

But he did not depend on only drawing his officers to himself 
at his own centre of action. We have seen that as Archdeacon 
of Surrey he lost no time in personally visiting his whole juris- 
diction. It was the same with his new sphere. In his charge 
of 1851 he speaks of having in the three previous years con- 
firmed in 164 parishes, and taken part in other services in 99— 
in all 263. In the next three years the corresponding total is 
216. The average is eighty per annum for the period of six 
years. Take out the number of weeks in each year when circu- 
lation in the diocese would be precluded through other business, 
parliamentary or diocesan—to say nothing of his incessant 
preaching in all parts of the kingdom—and this average is very 
high. And what is more, it was kept up to the last. In the 
last three years of his Oxford episcopate he preached 226 times 
in the parish churches, averaging 75 times a year, while the 
numbers confirmed in his last three years were 20,028 against 
14,059, in the three years ending 1854, the first occasion when 
the exact numbers were given. Nothing can show more clearly 
the increased energy of the clergy, for the increase of popu- 
lation had been comparatively small. With him the title of 
bishop reverted to its descriptive meaning—overseer or inspector. 
These references to his charges lead us to remark on his almost 
novel view of what a bishop’s visitation-charge should be. 
As the word bishop means inspector, so one-half at least of his 
charges consisted of what we may call his ‘ inspection — 
of his diocese for the period since the last visitation. ith 

rare 
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rare exceptions, visitation charges before his time had consisted 
mainly of remarks upon Church affairs in general, Church 

litics, controversies, points of doctrine, or the like. Bishop 
Wilberforce did not retrench this element, but he made a rule of 
prefixing to it a complete diocesan report of all that had been 
done, all that had been taken in hand, all that was yet con- 
templated, in the management of the diocese. Before he pro- 
ceeded to charge his clergy he rendered up a full account of his 
own ‘charge’ during the years last gone by. Then he took a 
wider flight, and surveyed the general bearings of whatever 
movements or controversies affected the Church at large. His 
series of eight Oxford Visitation Charges are not merely a 
history of the diocese; they are a valuable contribution to the 
history of the Church of England for the quarter of a century 
from 1845 to 1869. In recent times we have seen a Primate’s 
charge so far expanded as to require seven separate occasions for 
its complete delivery. In Bishop Wilberforce’s farewell charge 
he gives a financial statement of the capital sunk in Church 
works during his episcopate, which is so remarkable that we 
give it in a summary form below.* ‘This thoroughly business- 

* DIOCESE OF OXFORD. 
Analysis of the men in the several Archdeaconries of the Diocese upon the Chure 
Church E nts, Schools, Houses of Mercy, and Parsonage Houses, from 1845 to 18%, 
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like conception of what a bishop’s charge should be was cer- 
tainly first carried out in its fulness by Bishop Wilberforce. 
Diocesan institutions and societies were from the first a 
special care to the Bishop. Before he had been eighteen months 
in his see we find him holding a public meeting at Oxford to 
found a society for rebuilding or restoring churches and par- 
sonages, a work so steadfastly persevered in that at last 250 
churches had been restored and 121 built or rebuilt, at the cost 
of upwards of a million sterling, besides 400,000/. for parsonage 
houses. In his very first charge (1848) he sounds a clear note 
of warning that the diocese must face the cost of a new training- 
college for parochial schoolmasters: a serious undertaking, but 
one which he pressed forward so vigorously that in January 1853 
it was at work, and all the buildings paid for to the amount of 
20,0002. We have seen how that, while at Alverstoke, he 
betook himself to the training of candidates for holy orders, 
In his charge for 1851, in which he announces the approaching 
completion of the training-college at Culham, he announces also 
his purpose of taking in hand the erection of a college for the 
training of clergy. ‘I shall never feel that our diocese is fur- 
nished with what is most essential to its welfare, until it is 
provided with such an instrument of service.’ So earnestly 
was this pushed on, that on the 15th of June, 1854, the now 
famous Cuddesdon College was formally opened, in presence of 
a concourse which none who formed part of it will forget, 
including not less than seven bishops, of whom one, Bishop 
Selwyn of New Zealand, was the preacher. In 1857, at a 
great meeting in the Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, a sister society 
was added for affording help to the more necessitous clergy in the 
maintenance of curates,* called the ‘Spiritual Help Society,’ 
the (present) Duke of Marlborough, Mr. W. E. Gladstone, and 
Sir W. Heathcote being the principal speakers. In 1869 the 
annual income of this society amounted to 1200/. Add to this 
also another society, commenced in 1860, for augmenting the 
poorest benefices, and the tale of the Bishop’s creations will be, 
we think, complete. But our record would not be complete did 
we forget to mention that while in these and countless other 
ways the diocese was answering to the demands made on it for 
interior purposes by its unresting head, there was no withdrawal 
of funds from the ancient and time-honoured organs of the 
Church’s exterior work. The annual remittances to the Society 





* How characteristic of the Bishop that, in congratulating the clergy on the 
addition to their curates through this Society, he includes this among its benefits, 
that they would now be able to preach oftencr for one another and see more of 
one another. 
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for the Propagation of the Gospel rose from 1419/. in 1845 to 
4702/. in 1869: those to the Church Missionary Society from 
22381. to 33501. While, besides these societies and institutions 
which owed their existence directly to the Bishop, there were 
those which, founded by others, were encouraged by him, and 
which received from him a status which must largely have con- 
tributed to their value. We allude to the now great House of 
Clewer, to the scarcely less interesting Home of Wantage; each 
of them parents of flourishing offspring, trees which have 
branched out into varied ramifications of work and useful- 
ness. These, as far back as 1851, while yet his own nascent 
institutions were taxing all his energies, shared the Bishop’s 
sympathies, and profited by his advocacy, and their cause was 
pleaded by him as that of ‘ diocesan institutions.’ Add to these 
the middle-school for farmers’ and tradesmen’s children at 
Cowley, under the direct supervision of the diocesan authorities, 
besides other great middle-class schools not so directly diocesan 
as All Saints’, Bloxham, or St. Paul’s, Stony Stratford—and we 
think that, however hastily, we have sketched out a system of 
diocesan institutions of which the diocese may well be proud, 
and which it would be well indeed if other and wealthier 
dioceses could parallel. Most of them were his creation. All 
of them were borne onwards upon the tide which was set flowing 
by his untiring zeal. 

Thus far, then, we have spoken of his diocesan administration 
under the several heads of its personnel as centering in himself 
at Cuddesdon, his own official records of it in his charges, and 
the several institutions which were the organs of special works. 
It is time that we turn to the distinctive features of his spiritual 
work, the actual flowing of the nerve force, without which organi- 
sation is but mechanism and routine. And here, first, we ought 
to make emphatic mention of the deep solemnity of his ordina- 
tions. We take this first, as being the primary and characteristic 
function of the episcopate. There are few more painful ano- 
malies in our practical Church system than that whereby the last 
days before the solemn act by which a young man receives the 
awful and life-long commission and laying-on of hands, are so 
constantly disturbed by the excitements and worries of an ‘ exami- 
nation.’ If Bishop Wilberforce did not altogether abolish this, 
it may have been because, from the very first, he had so largely 
mitigated it that he did not feel its pressure. The ordinands 
were his guests, inmates of his own home, and each day’s work 
over and the worries of it laid aside, he in that little chapel at 
Cuddesdon poured out his whole heart before them in exhorta- 
tions and addresses which none can ever forget. A specimen 
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volume of these addresses was published many years ago (1859): 
it went through five editions in eight years. A bishop has not 
lived for nothing who shall have conducted his ordinations 
rightly. When we remember that Bishop Wilberforce laid 
hands on 1200 deacons and 1060 priests in his twenty-five years 
at Cuddesdon, and that of these not a few were men—such as 
Fellows of Colleges at Cambridge—who sought ordination at 
his hands because he was Bishop Wilberforce, and because his 
ordinations were conducted as we have described, we may be 
pardoned the expression of a belief that his work lives after him 
in the abiding influence of those days on many a clergyman 
unknown to fame, but earning for himself the reward of faithful 
service. Of his confirmations—the other distinctive episcopal 
function—there is no need to speak. They were conducted in 
the face of the world, and were celebrated among all who cared 
to take the smallest interest in such matters. His addresses were 
always extempore, and the many-sidedness, the fertility of his 
mind, its fulness of resource, and power of adaptation on the 
spur of the moment, was perhaps most favourably exhibited in 
the endless variety and yet continual appropriateness of these 
addresses. It isa mistake to say, as some people do, that Bishop 
Wilberforce never repeated himself. He did, and frequently. 
But when he did it was for a purpose, and not through poverty of 
thought or to save himself from trouble. Passing these things by, 
we come next to that which he, so far as we know, was the first to 
introduce in the English Church; we mean his Lent missions. 
It was a new thing among us when, far back in the early days of 
his episcopate, so far back as the Lent of 1850, he settled down 
with a company of preachers for a ‘ preaching raid’ on Wantage 
and its adjacent parishes. ‘Thence the company went on to 
Faringdon ; thence to Banbury. At Banbury the impression 
produced was wonderful. Again and again that great church, 
accommodating 3000 persons, was crowded. An ordination was 
held, and on Monday, February 26, almost the whole population 
turned out to escort the Bishop and his party on their departure. 
After this no similar attempt was made until 1858, at Henley- 
on-Thames,* after which it was continued annually until 
1866. His plan was peculiar. He collected round him a 
company, we have known as many as thirty or more, of 
clergy specially qualified for the purpose; he selected some 
town or large village as a centre, and then, himself taking the 
leading part, he distributed them over the adjacent district 





_* We believe the following is a correct list, in order of time, of the places 
visited, beginning with 1858: Henley, Buckingham, Reading, Banbury, Ayles- 
bury, Newbury, Bampton, Marlow, and Reading again in 1866. 
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for continuous preachings during a whole week, the only limit 
being that imposed by the distance beyond which you could 
not be carried from head-quarters in time for an evening service. 
The whole arrangements were thought out long beforehand with 
most elaborate care. In the morning of each day the whole 
company were together, with the Bishop as the life of all; in 
the evening scattered widely, each on his several errand, as we 
have described. Before his translation to Winchester there was 
scarcely a district in the diocese which had not been visited at 
least once by these missions, and felt their benefit. They were 
usually timed so as to fall in with his confirmation circuits, or 
the ember weeks of Lent and the Lenten ordinations. The Uni- 
versity and city of Oxford were always the Bishop’s peculiar 
care ; and with the view of quickening the religious life therein 
he instituted courses of Lent sermons in the churches of St. Mary 
the Virgin and St. Giles, each year himself laying down the 
subjects of the course and selecting the ablest and most dis- 
tinguished preachers of the day. Several volumes of these courses 
have been published, and some of them are of permanent value. 
And lastly, in 1859, he commenced a system of meetings of large 
bodies of the clergy for mutual conference and combined devo- 
tion. Of these the first two were held at Radley College ; after- 
wards they were held in Oxford. It can scarcely be needful to 
add that in all these enterprises, as they were distinctly of his 
own devising, so he himself occupied the foremost place, and 
that many of those who at first held aloof were roused by the 
example of his earnestness and carried away by the contagion of 
his zeal. He was emphatically the personal leader and not 
merely the organiser of the clergy whom he had to rule and govern. 
Leader and organiser we have said, and yet we have not said 
enough. Bishop Wilberforce may not have been a profound 
theologian in the scholastic sense, but at least he was a well-read 
divine, he was of a cultivated intellect, and there was no specu- 
lative or practical movement of the time on which he did not 
labour most assiduously to form his clergy’s mind. No account 
of his diocesan work can pretend to completeness which does not 
make some mention of this. Most liberal as he could be towards 
those who differed from him, still it is clear how he craved to 
have his clergy’s minds moving as one man’s along with his. 
The large literature of charges to which we have referred so 
often show this abundantly. very great question of the day 
is there set forth, and his view thereon argued out sometimes 
with an almost passionate earnestness, and always, it must be 
added, with consummate address. The style is peculiar. It is 
logic, but it is something more. He does not merely show you 
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the ladder up which he has reached the conclusion of his own 
mind ; but all up the long ascent you feel the moral traction of 
the strong will underneath the logic dragging you with him to 
the standing ground he intends that you should reach. Bishop 
Wilberforce may not have been a profound thinker, but he was 
emphatically a forceful one. Let any one read the latter portions 
of thé charges for 1851 and 1854 and he will feel that what we 
sayis true. In the former we have him setting forth his view of 
the recent Papal aggression—a measure which had stirred him 
to the uttermost ; next of the Gorham case, using it most skilfully 
as a basis for demanding the revival of Convocation, and then 
proceeding to the then ‘ burning question’ of secessions to Rome. 
Few things the Bishop ever wrote have been more skilful than 
his analysis of the mental and moral stages of those secessions. 
We cannot say it is absolutely exhaustive. It would not fit 
every one. But it would fit numbers. And the Bishop was 
touching on a trait in human nature which no one knew better 
than himself when he pointed out that 


‘in the greatest number of these cases the earliest approaches of the 
enemy have been through the feelings, and not through the under- 
standing. Argument has come to the support of feelings already 
perverted, not the feelings followed the slow convictions of the 
intellect.’ 


He was educating his clergy how to think respecting secessions to 
Rome. Next follows his elaborate analysis of the ‘adapted’ 
devotional books, which he disliked so much. After this the 
subject of confession—handled, we must say, with consummate 
clearness, alike as to the evils of the Roman, and the meaning 
and just limits of the English, system. Pages 64-69 of this 
charge would be worth reprinting, in view of the recent excite- 
ment on the subject. N ot that every portion of the charge 
moves on the same level of reasoning or exposition. As in con- 
versation, so here he could relieve the graver tints by the brighter 
touches of irony and humour. Thus he concludes a long passage 
on the advantages of a revived Convocation by adding that it 
would deliver the Church from being supposed to be represented 
by certain members of the House of Commons,— 

‘ Self-constituted, and sometimes well-meaning, representatives of 
her interests [who] claim to speak on her behalf as specially repre- 
senting the opinion of her laity, and are listened to with a deference 
which, from their real ignorance of her principles and her needs, is 
often more deeply mischievous than the open attacks of her enemies.’ 


Then, in 1854, he reverts to this subject in most serious earnest, 
and devotes nearly thirty pages to what is evidently meant as 
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an ‘ instruction’ to his clergy how to think about Convocation. 
This we think to be the very best specimen that exists of his 
way of setting forth the pleadings for a measure he was deeply 
interested in. .It is as clear as a state paper, without its pro- 
lixity. All diffuseness of style is laid aside, and with admirable 
method each reason for, and each objection against, is treated 
separately, fully, succinctly. After twenty years the argument 
is worth reading still. In 1857 it was the Divorce Bill, in 1860 
it was the Deceased Wife’s Sister and the subject of evening com- 
munions which were discussed, and then finally, in 1863 and 
1866 respectively, he goes with great and elaborate pains into 
the subject of the newly-risen Rationalism and Ritualism. We 
say ‘ finally, for the last Oxford charge of all, that of 1869, is 
almost solely a farewell retrospect, and scarcely contains any- 
thing of the kind we are now considering. In the charge for 
1863 the special subject is Mr. H. B. Wilson’s views on—we 
might say against—the inspiration of Holy Scripture, and for 
page after page the Bishop goes on with his connected series 
of specimen extracts, and then proceeds to direct his clergy 
how to deal with the novel phenomenon of a_beneficed 
clergyman maintaining opinions subversive of all respect for 
the sacred Scriptures. Here you have another marked example 
of the pains the Bishop was at, not merely to state his view, 
or to deliver his warning, but to state it in that precise 
manner—to accompany his statement with those particular 
reasonings which would be best suited to carry his clergy’s 
mind along with his. And if it seems to any one that we make 
too much of this, we reply, look at the facts. Contrast 
these charges as a series with any previous series of the same 
kind.* See how comprehensive they are. Remember that they 
are but the condensed representation of what was going on in 
personal intercourse, in conversation, in action, in his daily 
work among his clergy. And then say if they do not give you 
the picture of one who deliberately set himself to be the ani- 
mating force of his diocesan system, to mould the thought and 
lead the minds of his clergy, as well as to head their labours, 
and to be the centre of their allegiance. We speak strongly, 
because we are strongly assured of what we say. As we have 
already intimated, Bishop Wilberforce came to his see at a 
moment of unparalleled theological excitement and intellectual 


* Any one who will read through Bishop Wilberforce’s charges, and those of 
Bishop Thirlwall, will be able to gain, from different points of view, and under the 
guidance of widely differing minds, a very complete view of the history of Church 


movements and Church thought in their day. ag f Thirlwall was consecrated 


only five years before Bishop Wilberforce, so that t 


eir charges are essentially 
contemporary. 
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perturbation, and from the first he was determined to supply the 
scattered and discordant elements with a new point round which 
to crystallise. He was determined not only to supply this centre, 
but to attract them to it and to control them when attracted. 
Bishop Wilberforce was intensely anti-Roman, but he was as in- 
tensely Anglican. He thoroughly and intensely believed in the 
Anglican theory, in her Reformation Settlement, in her parochial 
system, in her diocesan episcopacy. Fresh, while yet young, 
from a brilliant: success in the revival of parochial life at 
Alverstoke, he set about doing the same thing over again in the 
diocesan sphere at Oxford. He thoroughly believed that in the 
Anglican system all minds might find satisfaction, all tempera- 
ments might find scope, all hearts find rest. It was to be his 
business as bishop to lead them thereunto. For the Anglican 
bishop was to be the persona of the system, the one personality 
in whom all were to find a common sympathy, the mainspring 
of their work, the expression of their Church’s mind. It was 
an audacious conception, but, as we said above, the Bishop 
believed in it, and in this belief lay his strength. He believed 
in it with all the strength of a most imperious will, a most ver- 
satile intellect, a most powerful imagination. The conception 
dominated over his whole being: it possessed him. He set out 
with idealising his diocese, and he sought ideal perfection in its 
administration, as Arthur sought the Holy Grail. There was 
an element of unspoken romance about the Cuddesdon of his 
earlier time which told most powerfully upon the work of his 
subordinates. After all, whether consciously or unconsciously, 
‘it is the imagination that governs the world,’ and it was this 
ideal which made him the bishop he was, and drove him to the 
labours and the efforts he sustained. For the conception of his 
office, such as we have stated it, was a most exhausting one to act 
up to. First it bound him to place himself in personal sympathy 
with all his clergy who would not reject him; and it is but 
bare justice to testify to the pains he took todo so. He believed, 
in our judgment, only too much, in personal influence, thinking 
that if it were lacking all was lost. But the result, so far as his 
conduct was concerned, was an amount of personal trouble and 
self-control which, to a man of his masterful and somewhat im- 
perious character, must often have been an almost intolerable 
strain. It bound him next to fellowship in work, himself the 
person from whom the work of the diocese must radiate, and by 
whom it must also be personally headed. He must not only be 
felt as the unseen strategist, but seen as the present commander, 
and not only a commander, but one, like medieval captains, who 
shared in the mélée. So he would knit the hearts of his soldiers 
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to himself. And then, besides all this, his conception of his office 
demanded that he should use the sway thus gained overtheir hearts, 
to bring their intellects as well into a substantial concord with his 
own, so that his corps of the Church militant might move as one 
man upon the line laid down for it. Here is the true account 
of the elaborate polemics alike of his charges and of his later 
articles in our own columns. He was striving to fulfil the full- 
orbed round of his official ideal. ‘True, we may be of opinion 
that his polemics against the Oxford Rationalists were the least 
successful, though perhaps the most earnest, of all his efforts; 
but the reason is not far to seek. He was never en rapport with 
them in respect of the better element which gave vitality to their 
errors. So his attacks on them were attacks, and nothing more. 
And being attacks, and attacks only, the impetuosity of his 
nature carried him away, Rupert like, fafther than cooler judg- 
ment would approve. We may instance especially the determina- 
tion shown in the article on ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ to pin down 
Dr. (now Bishop) Temple to a full and conscious agreement with 
all the sequel of that unlucky volume. The Bishop even goes 
the length of picking out a string of clauses in Dr. Temple’s 
‘ Essay,’ and representing them almost as a table of contents to 
those which followed. And yet nosuch correspondency had any 
actual existence. The fact we believe to be that, with all his 
uncommon breadth of character and sympathy, there were yet 
forms of mind and character which lay outside his sphere, and 
this was one of them. And so he handled them as roughly and 
as much ab extra as he had done Dr. Pusey’s ‘ adapted’ books of 
Roman Catholic devotion. Doubtless if he were on other grounds 
assured that a man who had a leaning towards such views was 
loyal at heart to the Church of England as a Church and to 
himself as its representative, he could be as gentle and as 
forbearing as in the case of men who had a leaning in the 
‘ Puseyite’ direction. But all depended on that ‘if.’ And on 
the whole his instincts were wonderfully accurate. It was an 
essential part of his view of his office to work with all who 
would work with him, but it very rarely happened that he 
committed himself to any one who was not thoroughly Anglican 
at bottom. 

Still keeping to his administration of his diocese we must 
speak of what was, perhaps, his greatest—certainly his most 
conspicuous—natural endowment; we mean his extraordinary 
power and tact in handling public assemblies. Great as were 
his other gifts, his power of work, his power of organisation, 
his power over individuals, we doubt if ever he would have 
gained the mastery over his diocese which he did had it not 
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been for this remarkable public faculty and gift. One example 
was so striking that we must quote it. No event stirred Bisho 
Wilberforce more deeply than the Papal aggression of 1850. 
Somehow it seemed to rouse all the antagonism in his whole 
nature. Some.of our readers may remember that in the House 
of Lords the Bishop spoke most strongly in favour of the 
(abortive) Ecclesiastical Titles Bills concluding by warning 
the Government to take care that its penalties were not allowed 
to become a dead letter ; a course somewhat inconsistent with that 
of his speech on the Religious Opinions Relief Act. However, in 
November 1850, he convened what might almost be called a 
Diocesan Synod -to protest against the Papal action as un- 
authorised and schismatical. Few who were then present can 
forget the masterly way in which he handled the vast gathering 
of clergymen of all schools which he had convoked. The place, 
the Hall of Merton, to which they were first summoned, was too 
strait for the numbers pressing into it; and it became necessary 
to adjourn the thronged and surging crowd to the Sheldonian 
Theatre. This alone was a fresh element of excitement to an 
already excited assemblage. But the Bishop, with a few calming 
sentences, succeeded in moving the vast gathering in admirable 
order to the theatre. And there he soon had need of all his 
powers. Speaking of the possibility of there being any present 
who were unfaithful to the Reformation, he said, ‘ Suppose now 
that there should be any one in this assembly so false to the 
Church of his baptism as to be actually in league with the 
Church of Rome while ministering at our altars.’ Here some 
excited clergyman exclaimed, ‘ My Lord, there are a hundred 
of them in this theatre!’ Upon which the Bishop, without one 
sign of discomposure, continued, ‘Stop, my reverend brother ; 
allow me to finish my sentence: suppose there should be any 
unhappy clergyman so infatuated as to be in league with the 
Church of Rome while professing to be a minister of the Church 
of England, what do you think would be the best game he 
could play at this moment? Would it not be to throw down 
the apple of discord here, and try to divide this assembly?’ 
To another clergyman full of zeal, but not according to know- 
ledge, who objected to one of the resolutions because it spoke of 
‘the Church of Rome’ without the addition of some harsh 
epithet, the Bishop replied by asking for a Common Prayer- 
book, and showing him that this was the expression used in the 
x1xth Article of Religion. Indeed the Bishop always appeared 
to the greatest advantage in emergencies, and when he was, so 
to speak, driven into a corner, and apparently helpless. He 
had difficulties enough in his first ten years at Oxford from a 
very 
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very determined section who regarded him as the patron of 
a Romanising party, and on one occasion, at an election of 
proctors in Convocation, it was thought that he ought not to 
preside, especially, too, as one of his own chaplains was a can- 
didate. He went to the election much worried apd expecting a 
row, which certainly ensued. But his readiness and his firm- 
ness carried the day. It ended in his opponents, who certainly 
had something to say for themselves, being not only beaten 
but well laughed at; and perhaps some of our readers may 
remember how Mr. Curme, who was very persistent in his 
complaints, was addressed with the line,— 


‘Cur me querelis exanimas tuis ?’ 


The occasion above named, in 1850, was the only time when 
Bishop Wilberforce ever convened what might be regarded as a 
Synod of his clergy. Considering the pertinacity with which 
he insisted on the revival of Convocation, it has often excited 
surprise that he was not favourable to diocesan synodical action. 
Yet he certainly was not, although there were those about him, 
and in his confidence, who frequently urged it on him. The 
truth we believe to be this, that in the organisation which he 
had already formed he had such ample means of knowing the 
minds of his clergy, that he could ascertain at once upon any 
point how far he should have their support, and what he could 
venture upon. In the same way he could ascertain what reasons 
would exist in their minds against any project he was interested 
in. Thus, on the one hand, he guarded against committing 
himself to what would have to be retracted ; on the other, what- 
ever he did undertake was carried out. To him, therefore, a 
synod would have been superfluous. He did not need it for 
consultation ; its support he had in other ways. Probably also 
the recalcitrant section of the clergy might never have been so 
completely overcome—partly won over by his fairness, partly 
subdued by his ability—had they ever become fixed into the 
‘ opposition party’ of a regular deliberative assembly. Bishop 
Wilberforce was an exceptional man; he knew his own powers, 
and he trusted to them. It is no argument against the diocesan 
synod that he did not need, and not needing, did not sufficiently 
appreciate it. Perhaps, too, it is on the same principle that we 
are to explain his known indifference to the extension of the 
home episcopate. His natural turn for administration and inces- 
sant personal activity enabled him to manage the diocese of 
Oxford with comparative ease. He was unwilling to believe 
even the vast diocese of Winchester to be beyond his powers. 
But his successor in that see, himself a man of proved administra- 
tive 
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tive capacity, immediately requires and obtains the aid of a 
suffragan in Bishop Utterton, of Guildford. But this kind of 
arrangement can only be a temporary palliative, and some exten- 
sion of the home episcopate by subdivision of the larger dioceses 
is probably imminent. 

We have been the more careful to explain his indifference to 
the revival of diocesan synods, because of its seeming incon- 
sistency with the desperate tenacity with which he clung to the 
revival of the provincial synods, the convocations of Canterbury 
and York. That revival may truly be said to have been his 
work—the work, too, of his whole public life. It was foremost 
in his mind from the very first. No sooner had he a seat in the 
Lower House as Archdeacon of Surrey than he began to argue 
that its sittings should have some more practical end than hearing 
a Latin sermon and electing a Prolocutor who was to preside over 
nothing after the house had agreed to an address sent up to it 
by the Bishops. This was in 1840, and it should be remembered 
that at that early date it was hard to see from what quarter of 
the horizon, civil or ecclesiastical, there was a ray of hope to 
shine upon the cause. The fact, however, is as we say, and 
there are many who will remember that it was so. It was one 
of the first objects which he set before himself at the outset of 
his career; and Samuel Wilberforce was not the man to lack 
confidence either in himself or in his future. And this is only 
another example of what—when his life comes to be written— 
ought to be brought out in the strongest relief, namely, the 
identity of view-and principle, the persistency of aim and object, 
throughout his whole public career. In this particular no man 
has been more misjudged. The peculiar versatility of his cha- 
racter, the infinite variety of men with whom he could mix on 
terms of sympathy, have led to an impression that he was unstable 
in his purposes. Certain striking cases in which he took a 
course which was not expected of him, or in which he refused to 
fight what he considered to be a losing battle, have fastened upon 
the popular observation and have led to the impression of which 
we speak. We refer to such instances as that of the Canada 
Clergy Reserves Bill, the first Oxford University Bill, the last 
Irish Disestablishment Bill, and notably the matter of Dr. 
Hampden and the bishopric of Hereford. We shall have more 
to say on these matters presently ; but they do not really touch 
the question. He was a man whose principles and aims were 
definitely fixed before he was five-and-thirty, and whatever cause 
he espoused that he stuck to with a tenacity which reminds one 
of his father’s life-long devotion to the cause of slave emancipa- 
tion. Such to him was the revival of Convocation. He are 
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the note of preparation in the first days of his archidiaconate. 
He fought the battle with unflinching obstinacy during the early 
years of his episcopate. To the last years of his life he was not 
only the mainspring of his own (the Upper) House, but he was 
ever carefully guiding and directing the counsels of the Lower. 
His ‘ convocation breakfasts, at which during its sessions he 
gathered round him all manner of men and talked over into his 
own views the very people most unlikely to agree with him, will 
long be remembered as examples of his skill and of the infinite 
and persistent pains he could take to carry out whatever he had 
once undertaken. 

It is now beginning to be forgotten, but such a paper as this 
is the proper place to recall it, how the excitement about the 
Gorham decision became the wave which ultimately floated 
the demand for the Church’s synodical action. That decision 
was given March 8, 1850. Then it was determined that, at 
the next (still merely formal) meeting of Convocation, February, 
1851, the first serious step towards action should be taken. 
This consisted in receiving petitions from outside and addressing 
the Upper House upon them. Accordingly petitions from clergy 
and from laity were presented to both Houses. The Lower was 
proceeding as arranged when the Archbishop’s officer entered 
the room and declared the assembly prorogued. But the peti- 
tions from without had been presented and were not allowed to 
sleep. On July 11th a lay peer, Lord Redesdale, moved for 
copies of these petitions, so as to introduce a general debate 
upon the whole subject. Formerly the powerful influence of 
the Bishop (Blomfield) of London had not been in favour of the 
revival, but by this time he had yielded to the persuasions of 
his brother of Oxford, and on this occasion he—we think alone 
of all the bishops—supported the cause. The Archbishop 
(Sumner) of Canterbury spoke against it. So did Arch- 
bishop Whately of Dublin. Lord Lansdowne denounced the 
proposal as ‘ novel, far-fetched, and dangerous.’ But the motion 
for papers was carried. The matter was fairly launched as a 

ublic question, and could not be much longer smothered. 
Then came the dissolution of the summer of 1852. With a 
new Parliament came new elections of proctors in Convocation, 
and when Parliament met, the new Convocation met in earnest. 
It was again cut short by the Archbishop’s prorogation ; but the 
Bishop of Oxford was joined by the Bishops of Chichester, 
Exeter, and Salisbury, in the protest against his so acting sine 
consensu fratrum. A new Ministry was in power, and the 
Bishop besieged the new Premier, Lord Aberdeen, for the 
formal consent of Government to the meeting of Convocation. 
for 
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for deliberation. The Premier was naturally slow to move or 
to be moved, but many influences could be brought to bear upon 
him, and he was not inexorable. The Court, on the other hand, 
was bitterly hostile, and greatly excited against the proposal. 
Strong words were used as to persistent exclusion from prefer- 
ment of all who favoured the movement. Strong convictions 
were expressed as to the certainty that not even the most active 
and talented and ambitious members of the High Church party 
would long hold to principles which involved their perma- 
nent exclusion from advancement. All this the Bishop of 
Oxford had to reckon with. All this he knew, perhaps, better 
than anyone besides. Still his influence was strong with the 
Ministry,* and early in 1853 he had served it materially by his 
support of the Canada Clergy Reserves Bill. So at last a 
meeting for one day was granted, which came off in January 
1854, and was turned to account by appointing committees to 
sit after the adjournment and report at the next meeting. The 
key of the position was now won. In the autumn of this year 
(1854) he delivered his third triennial charge, and on that occa- 
sion it was that, after congratulating his clergy on ‘the practical 
revival of the deliberative functions of the Convocation of the 
province of Canterbury,’ he gave that singularly lucid and com- 
prehensive argument on the whole subject to which we have 
called attention above. ‘Twenty years have gone by since then, 
and the wedge thus inserted has been steadily driven home. 
Step by step each single privilege of Convocation has been 
recovered and brought into action. The Convocation of the 
northern province has been revived as well. Royal licences 
have been granted, canons have been enacted, and during the 
last Convocation ‘ Royal letters of business’ have been issued, 
enabling the Convocations to consider the Rubrics with a 
view to legislation. So each department of the long disused 
machinery has been set in motion. A new Lectionary has been 
approved, not perfect indeed, but a great improvement on the 
former. A shortened form of service has been given us which, 
in many places, is of great advantage. Convocation now occu- 
pies a position which no one can dispute, and which no prudent 
statesman can afford to overlook. And, through all these 
stages of gradual progress, Bishop Wilberforce was the one 
mainspring. It was his tact and sagacity, his knowledge of the 
world and his personal acquaintance with leading statesmen, 
above all it was his ceaseless watchfulness to turn each oppor- 





* Lord Aberdeen’s Ministry, the first in which Mr. Gladstone was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and in which also the Duke of Newcastle and Mr. Sidney 
Herbert held office. 
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tunity to best account, his dogged tenacity of purpose, which 
has mainly contributed to this result. It was his sedulous 
care also which was ever exerted to guide the action of the 
machinery newly recalled into existence, and to train it to the 
wise and cautious exercise of its functions.* Samuel Wilber- 
force has been missed in many quarters. In none will his loss 
be more serious than in that Convocation which, near five-and- 
thirty years ago, he was bent upon reviving. 

We have dwelt the longer upon this, not only because of the 
importance of the subject in the history of the modern Church of 
England,—an importance, let us add, of which the magnitude 
will be felt twenty years hence far more than now ; not only 
because of the fact that the great step towards a real ‘ liberation’ 
of the Church was so undeniably his work, but because it affords 
a conspicuous example of what we believe to have been a lead- 
ing feature of his character—tenacity of purpose and, where he 
knew that he was right, inflexibility of will. Flexible in mode 
of action he most certainly' was, and where Alps stood in his 
way he would go round them with Napoleon rather than scale 
them with Hannibal.t Of singular quickness of perception, he 
would descry the little cloud which betokened the gathering of 
an unlooked-for form of opposition, and with equal quickness 
of intelligence he would throw aside his plan of action at a 
moment's notice and extemporise another on the instant. A 
ship is not the less surely holding on her course because she 
tacks, and this was the case with him. Where he was not sure 
which was the right course he would waver long, and let people 
see that he was in doubt more than was quite wise, and then, 
perhaps, take a decision on grounds which were not always under- 
stood. In this matter of Convocation he knew that he was right. 
Here, although he was well aware that his course was viewed 
with the uttermost dislike in the precise quarter where he was 
believed to wish above all to keep in favour, he never swerved. 
As to his predominating influence in the Convocation, which it 
is not too much to say he had recalled to life, there is a story 
told, not unlike Sidney Smith’s joke about all the ecclesiastical 
commissioners doing nothing but ‘ nib their pens’ until bustling 
Bishop Blomfield came in. It is said that Bishop Wilberforce, 





* Here we would guard ourselves from being supposed forgetful of the eminent 
— of Mr. Hoare. But the Bishop and Mr. Hoare worked in different 
spheres. 

+ The allusion is to Napoleon’s exclamation on entering Italy in his first 
campaign, when he was the general of the Italian army under the French 
Directory. Looking northward at their snowy summits from the plains of Italy, 
oe ae to have said gaily, ‘ Well! Hannibal scaled the Alps: we have 
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arriving somewhat late at a meeting of Convocation and going 
into the robing-room, found the Bishop of St. David’s sitting 
there though already robed. He asked him why he waited. 
‘Why should I go in?’ is the reported answer; ‘nothing will 
begin till you are there.’ We do not vouch for the story. We 
only repeat it as we have heard it. 

Another conspicuous example of his steadiness when definite 

rinciple was at stake may be seen in his conduct respecting the 
or Bill, when he declared that should it become law he 
would inhibit any clergyman of his diocese who should act upon 
its most objectionable provision. Only two years ago, when 
Bishop of Winchester, he made good his words by inhibiting the 
clergyman from his diocese who performed a marriage ceremony 
at St. James’s, Piccadilly, between a divorced woman and the co- 
respondent in the suit. 

With reference to the other matters to which allusion has been 
made a few words may be said in addition. Of course the line 
he took in the matter of the Canada Clergy Reserves exposed him 
to severe criticism. He expected that it would. He knew it 
would. His own expression shortly before was that he should 
have to take a course which would lead many of his brethren to 
call him traitor. To this day we still think that Bishop Wilber- 
force was mistaken in his course ; but, at all events, the line he 
took was clear, straightforward, and above board. It was 
characteristic of him too. There was nothing which: he so 
strongly objected to as carrying on a contest after defeat had 
become a certainty. Certainly Bishop Wilberforce piqued him- 
self (a little overmuch) on political foresight. And when his 
political forecast prognosticated defeat his line was to turn the 
superior foresight to account by making terms while it was yet 
the opponent’s interest to offer good ones, and before the exas- 
peration of a protracted struggle had roused the appetite for 
revenge. This was his avowed principle, and he carried it out 
in small matters as well as great. In his counsels to his 
younger clergy we have known him lay it down that if any 
parochial scheme of their initiation seemed likely to fail they 
had better ‘kill it themselves ;’ i.e. find some reason of their 
own for stopping it at once before it became a necessity evident 
toall, so that their parochial prestige might not be the loser. 
This was the avowed principle on which he supported the Duke 
of Newcastle’s policy about Canada and the Clergy Reserves. 
He maintained that the key of the position was gone when the 
colony had been made self-governing, and that to persist in 
resistance was only to bring down the ve victis on the Canadian 
clergy. But he felt the gravity of the step, and he remembered 

it. 
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it. Ten years afterwards (1863) the question of Irish Disestab- 
lishment was coming to the front. In that year he wrote to Mr, 
Gladstone refusing to support it. And he reminded Mr. Glad- 
stone that he could not be charged with over stiffness when his 
action regarding Canada was borne in mind. Of course we are 
at liberty to remark (1), that for courses such as these to be 
expedient, you must be very sure that your forecast is correct ; (2), 
that for them to be right, you must not surrender anything which 
is not yours to give up. The debate was a very excited one, 
Some of our readers may remember it as the occasion when the 
late Earl of Derby made that quotation from Shakespeare— 


‘A man may smile and smile, and be a villain.’ 


It was on this principle that, at last, after the Parliamentary 
elections of 1868 he ceased to take any part in the opposition to 
the Irish Disestablishment. 

In the Hampden case we think he was thoroughly unlucky. 
His conduct admits of ample explanation. The misfortune is 
that any explanation was necessary, which undoubtedly it was, 
at least to the outside world if not to experts. And the general 
public is much more ready to demand an explanation than to 
attend to the.explanation when it comes. The case was some- 
thing of this kind. Certain beneficed clergy in his diocese took 
steps to initiate regular legal proceedings against Dr. Hampden’s 
appointment on the ground of heretical teaching contained in 
his Bampton Lectures. It was their action, not his. But before 
their suit could proceed—we purposely use popular and not tech- 
nical terms—it must have the permission of the diocesan. The 
case could not go before the judge without such permission. 
This permission Bishop Wilberforce gave, for the case lay in his 
diocese. He was under the impression that no option was 
allowed him, and that if any one chose to promote the cause he 
(the Bishop) could be compelled to forward it. Hence he acted 
purely ministerially to enable the question to be tried, not as 
being himself a judge. So far from that he had not read the 
book, nor was he called upon to do so. There was already @ 
primé facie case against it, in that it had been condemned by 
the University of Oxford. Then popular excitement was aroused, 
and after signing the papers he discovered that he had an option 
in the matter. The Bishop examined the book. He came 
to a decided conclusion that there was nothing in it which 
would come within any legal definition of heresy, that conse- 
quently any legal proceedings would be useless, in a word that 
the proposed suit would be futile and had better be stopped. So 
he stopped it by the withdrawal of his permission. His former 
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action had not implied that he considered Dr. Hampden tech- 
nically heretical, but only that he had no power to prevent 
the suit of his clergy coming before the judge whose business it 
was. His latter action only implied that, after examining the 
Lectures, he was satisfied that no good purpose would be answered 
by their going on with the suit. But, besides this transaction 
between himself and his clergy, the Bishop had concurred with 
the two primates and with ten other — * in a strong- 
worded protest against the appointment. ow it is obvious 
that any of us might most justly regard an appointment as in 
the highest degree undesirable, and that too on the score of 
questionable doctrine, and therefore seek to stop it by every 
means in our power, and yet not consider a lawsuit to be a 
hopeful means of attaining the end. Still, there the two docu- 
ments were, standing side by side in the public prints, the 
protest and the withdrawal of his sanction to the suit. And 

ple did not understand it. What is more, they misunder- 
stood both the original sanction and the subsequent withdrawal. 
They imagined that they were judicial acts: that the first was a 
judicial condemnation instead of a ministerial leave to go before 
another judge ; and they said what a shame to have condemned 
him without having even read his book! They imagined that 
the second was a judicial endorsement of Hampden’s views, 
instead of a mere expression of the inexpediency of that method 
of opposing Dr. Hampden; and they said with what face can 
the Bishop pronounce him orthodox in one document while his 
name appears among the protestors in another? One cannot 
wonder at there being many to keep the misapprehension alive. 
It made it look as if Bishop Wilberforce himself said there was 
no real objection to Dr. Hampden, so that all Dr. Hampden’s 
supporters naturally made the most of it. Besides this, it gave 
ahandle to people for finding fault with Bishop Wilberforce. 
They said he had concurred in the opposition as long as it 
looked safe, and then wheeled round incontinently as soon as 
things looked dangerous. And Bishop Wilberforce was already 
far too marked a man not to have plenty of persons ready to 
attack him. It has been generally believed that from this 


* These wereas follows :—The Bishops of London (Blomfield), Winchester (Sum- 
ner), Lincoln (Kaye), Bangor (Bethell), Carlisle (Percy), Rochester (Murray), Bath 
and Wells (Bagot), Gloucester and Bristol (Monk), Exeter (Philpotts), Sarum 
(Denison), Chichester (Gilbert), Ely (Turton), Oxford (Wilberforce). Bishop 
J. B. Sumner’s (of Chester) name was not among those of the protestors, and in 
less than six months he was made Archbishop of Canterbury on the decease of 
Dr. Howley. Bishop Sumner’s name was absent through the accident of bis 
~ oe home, and his letters not reaching him in time for his name to be 
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moment his acceptableness at Court was gone. We doubt if 
things went so far. It shook confidence in his judgment, and 
gave a handle to his opponents there as elsewhere. His tena- 
cious adherence to what was called the vain dream of Conyo- 
cation was the serious matter. 

We have said that by this time Bishop Wilberforce was far 
too marked a man not to have plenty of those who were ready to 
make the most of whatever could be made to look like tergiver- 
sation. He had been but two years a bishop. He was yet but 
forty-two years of age. Yet he was not only the favourite 
bishop at Court, not only had he already fixed all eyes upon his 
diocesan work, but he had become the most striking figure on 
the bench of bishops in the House of Lords. Our space is 
running out and gives no scope for a detailed review of his 
Parliamentary career, but we may advert briefly to some of his 
more noticeable early appearances as a debater. Nothing is 
more observable than the instantaneousness with which he 
dashed at once into the full prominence both in Church and 
State which he so long maintained. We have scen how, before 
he had been three weeks a bishop, he had electrified Oxford with 
his first ordination, and how he took in hand his diocesan 
organisation without delay. Just so his first session in Parlia- 
ment saw him as prominent as any subsequent one. His first 
important speech came as early as May 15, 1846. It was on 
the Religious Opinions Relief Bill, for removing antiquated 
enactments against Dissenters, to which he gave a general 
support. But what excited attention was the line he took: 
namely, that he as an ecclesiastic rejoiced at the removal ofa 
set of enactments which were ‘not the work of the Church of 
England, which did the Church no good, but of which she was 
made to bear the odium, though they were of civil and not 
ecclesiastical enactment. He instanced especially the first of 
the series proposed for repeal; viz., 1 Eliz., which had been 
forced upon her by the secular Parliament, though opposed by 
every bishop; and he made good his general assertion by proofs 
in detail. 

In the next month we have his famous speech on the Com 
Laws, liberal in the best sense of the word, powerful, but some- 
what florid and excited, exhibiting already both the merits and 
defects of his Parliamentary style. ‘ He took the general ground 
that regulations on such subjects could only be justified by 
proved necessity, that they were interferences with the natural 
course, and the fewer of them the better :—then the particular 
ground that, as repeal must conduce to the well-being of all 
classes, so the agricultural class must participate in it in ee 
end ; 
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end; and how much that class needed more ‘ well-being’ he 
went on to show in his famous picture of agricultural wretched- 
ness, of which he said those had little notion ‘who saw the poor 
only on their days of forced festivity drinking out of empty 
glasses health to their landlords and prosperity to agriculture.’ 
We do not know whether the Bishop had calculated beforehand 
the reception which such a passage was likely to meet with from 
an assembly of landlords. But the closing appeal to the House 
in this speech was really grand. 

In the foregoing instances we find Bishop Wilberforce follow- 
ing the best principles of a genuine Liberalism. In May 1848, 
however, on the admission of Jews to Parliament, he merely 
reiterates the well-worn objections. Even here, however, he 
enlivened his argument by a bit of stinging personality, which, 
for the momentary excitement it occasioned, could only be 
compared to the ‘empty glasses’ paragraph just alluded to. 
Lord John Russell and Baron Rothschild had recently stood 
together for the City of London, and together they had been 
returned ; but, of course, the Baron could not take his seat. 
Of course the Baron was the wealthier; and the gossip of the 
hour insisted on it that this Bill was in fulfilment of an election 
bargain between the two, that if the Baron paid the expenses 
of both, the other* would get a Bill passed which would enable 
him to sit. So the Bishop denounced the Bill as the fruit 
of an alliance in which ‘ one party found the capital and the 
other party the character.’ 

The fact appears to us to be that Parliamentary debate drew 
out all the combativeness of the Bishop’s nature, of which there 
was not a little. He was essentially vehement, eager, impulsive. 
Usually he had himself well in hand. When presiding over the 
debates of others these elements of his character were held in 
check. In platform-speaking on a topic there was not so much 
to draw them out. In the House of Lords the dammed-up stream 
poured forth, and it was years before he managed to subdue it. 
There was a touch of threat, too, in 1850, when, just after the 
Gorham case, he supported the Bishop of London’s Bill for a 
new Court of Heresy to supersede the Judicial Committee of 
Privy Council; and the threat did not much help the cause. 
‘Beware,’ he said, ‘lest by your vote here to-night you create 
the establishment in England of a Free ‘ Episcopal Church.’ 
Never did he appear to so much advantage in his place in 
Parliament as when he had to speak in defence rather than in 





* Lord John Russell was Premier at this time—ie. from July 1846 to 
February 1852, 
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attack—to vindicate the Church, to vindicate the cause of anti- 
slavery, or, and here perhaps he shone pre-eminently, to defend 
the character of an absent friend. All the generosity of his 
nature then came out. Bishop Villiers of Durham was not of 
his school of thought, but it was Bishop Wilberforce who met 
the popular clamour, and defended him superbly on the matter 
of his preferment of Mr. Cheese to Houghton-le-Skerne. A 
marked case, too, of the same kind occurred once when Bishop 
Monk was attacked during his absence abroad. Many a firm 
friend did he make in this way. And, after all, we believe that 
his greatest oratorical effect was the speech at Bradford, when, 
indeed, his courage and combativeness stood him in good stead, 
He knew that the Yorkshiremen meant to hiss him down. Those 
who were present tell how, when it was his turn to speak, he did 
not so much step as leap to the front, and plunge into his speech 
at once. It was well that he was quick. The hisses came, but 
he was already speaking, and they failed to drown his voice. 
He turned upon them— nasty hisses from nasty throats ’—with 
such a power of masterful contempt, that what from any other 
speaker would only have made things worse, from him com- 
pletely cowed the hissers, raised counter-cheers from others, and 
the remainder was a triumph. But we must hurry on. It isa 
pity, but we must surrender the attempt to give any picture of 
the bright days of the earlier Cuddesdon life. Still the place 
is so well known, and its hospitalities have included such large 
numbers, that perhaps more of our readers will have known 
Cuddesdon than any other episcopal residence in England ; so 
that a mere allusion may be the easier pardoned. It was there, 
we think, that, socially speaking, he appeared to most advantage 
when, surrounded by men of mark and culture, his conversational 
power exercised on subjects worthy of it, he—it is the merest 
Justice to say it—shone pre-eminent. We do not care to quote 
bons mots, It was his whole conversation that charmed. There 
was such an astonishing variety about it—story, argument, dis- 
quisition, all poured out together, and all transfigured by his 
exquisite diction, and his wonderfully flexible voice. Bishop 
Blomfield, Bishop Thirlwall, all the best Oxford men, lions 
brought down from London or elsewhere (once we met Rajah 
Brooke), he drew out all—as a conversationalist he surpassed 
all. Blomfield was all but supreme as a story-teller. Samuel 
Wilberforce added a superior charm of grace which makes us 
put him first. Then those Cuddesdon College anniversaries, 
and the sunshine which he seemed to diffuse around him over 
the hundreds whom he brought together. And all this was a 
distinct element of power which he made to tell upon his we 
an 
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and he would be thinking how to make it most serviceable even 
when seeming merely to sparkle with oyerflowing cheeriness and 
humour. We trust that some record may be forthcoming in 
which such brighter passages may have their due com- 
memoration. 

We are forced to pass by also all his large Colonial Church 
correspondence—the trouble that the Cape Town and Colenso 
cases brought him was tremendous—and, indeed, all through his 
later years the amount of his general Church correspondence would 
have been more than enough to overtax the energies of an 
ordinary man. But Bishop Wilberforce seems to have been 
made up of energy. We cannot but think that as to mere 
physical organisation his cerebral fibre must have been of the 
toughest. That habit of writing in our not too steady railway 
carriages without turning giddy; the fact that he has been 
known to dictate seven letters at a time, and yet remember the 
exact point at which he left off in each without confusion ; the 
mere fact that he could write and talk simultaneously, and this 
not merely once in a way, but habitually, all seem to show this. 
Look at him which way you will, he was, in the exact meaning 
of the word, an extra-ordinary man. 

And yet, perhaps, there has been no prominent ecclesiastic of 
our time against whom men of the world have got so much to 
say, and that, too, with evident sincerity. It is not merely that 
his public acts are blamed or misunderstood : every public man 
looks out for that. But personal faults are alleged, are dwelt on, 
are held up as reasons for regarding him with grave doubt and 
disapproval. There is but one answer to all this, and that 
answer we believe to be—his life. Scraps and fragments of that 
life, parts and parcels of it, such as men might see in casual 
society or in the intervals of exhausting labour, these were not 
the man Samuel Wilberforce. Those who saw him thus, and 
only thus, may indeed be reasonably excused for making the 
mistake. But a mistake it is. And the one way to rectify the 
error is to exhibit what he was, first, in his real sphere of out- 
ward duty, and secondly, in his genuine inner life. It is only in an 
extended biography that the latter can be attempted. It is only 
very partially that in a sketch like this even the former can be 
tried at. But it is not without a reason that we have devoted 
the major part of these pages to what, after all, was his great 
work—the creation of the present diocese of Oxford. But no 
mere narrative can convey the reality of the enormous personal 
toil—ceaseless, unresting toil—which lay beneath the surface of 
that work. Always accessible to everybody, provided the 
business were diocesan ; always ready to go anywhere, no matter 
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how obscure the village or how small its population; always 
devising how to smooth over differences and bring his clergy 
into unity with one another, instead of letting things take their 
chance, ‘est he should incur the usual lot of those who try to 
compose domestic jars; we have known young men, and 
ambitious men, say, after staying with him for a week, ‘ Well, if 
that is being a bishop, I would just as lief be a slave.’ And the 
slave of his diocese he truly was. Only he gloried in his 
slavery, and for that very reason the outside world had no idea 
of the slavery it was. It is only right therefore that, so far as it 
can be shown, it should be shown. Remember, too, that it was 
self-imposed. It was he who set up before his mind the ideal of 
what diocesan work should be. Before him there had been ener- 
getic bishops and good bishops; but there had been none, at 
least of modern generations, who had set him the example. The 
ideal was his own. Neither was it like the sudden thought 
which sometimes comes over a man in a new position, and to 
which thenceforward he conforms a certain portion of his life, 
the rest remaining different and inconsistent. It was but the 
expansion and development of what he had been before. The 
Bishop of Oxford was but the Rector of Alverstoke writ large. 
The Archdeacon of Surrey was but the Rector of Brightstone* 
bringing his thoughts and theories into action. Underneath the 
manifoldness of his life there was this inner unity of purpose and 
of piety from first to last, which was the basis of his character. 
Without this his life is an inexplicable riddle. To the general 
public these things cannot be known unless set forth. From those 
who saw him only outside of his work, its inner toil and sus- 
tained slavery were necessarily concealed. The manifoldness of 
his life, the abandon with which he entered into whatever was 
going on around him,t when away from his central occupations, 


* His first volume of Oxford Sermons were written at Brightstone, and you can 
trace his reading in them as well as the formation of his niet. These Brightstone 
years were clearly years of real preparation. It is interesting now, in a letter 
written _— father from Brightstone, August 17, 1832, to read the passing 
remark, ‘ uel is not eating the bread of idleness.’—‘ Life of Wilberforce,’ by 
the Behop of Oxford, p. 421. The name is left blank. But the context 
supplies i 

This, as well as so many other features of his character, was clearly heredi- 
tary. It may be as well here to quote a few words from a letter of Sir James 
Mackintosh to ‘ J. Stephen, . of November 12, 1830. ‘ Now if I were called 
upon to describe Wilberforce [William, the father] in one word, I should say that 
he was the most “amusable” man I ever met with in my life. Instead of 
having to think what subjects will interest him, it is perfectly impossible to hit 
on one that does. not. I never saw any one who touched life at so many points ; 
and this is the more remarkable in a man who is supposed to live absorbed in the 
contemplation of a future state.” (Quoted from ‘p. 417 of the ‘ Life of William 
Wilberforce.’) 
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could not but deceive those who only saw him then. The jewel 
of the Garter, and the joyous voice and countenance, these were 
manifest to all men. What was unseen, we trust may some day 
be made a little manifest. For if ever there was man or bishop 
who fulfilled the apostolic injunction to endure hardness (and 
that in many forms) that Bishop was SAMUEL WILBERFORCE. 











Art. IIl.—1. Report of the Committee of the Metropolitan Hos- 
pital Sunday Fund. London, 1873. 

2. Reports of the Committee and Sub-Committees appointed to 
inquire into the subject of Out-patient Hospital Administration 
in the Metropolis. London, 1871. 


PECIAL attention has lately been drawn to the operation of 
the medical charities of the metropolis, much has been 
written upon the subject in the public journals, and there has 
been no little discussion as to the uses and abuses of these 
institutions. 

It is probable that the creation of a Hospital Sunday Fund 
will cause yet more interest to be felt in them, and the mode of 
their administration to be more closely scrutinised. When 
money is given by private individuals toa particular institution, 
or when a sermon is preached on its behalf, the general public 
have but little right to inquire how it spends the resources which 
are thus placed at its disposal; but when a Hospital Sunday is 
established by common consent, advocated by public men, and 
inaugurated by Royalty, the case is widely different. The public 
have then a clear right to ask how the money is laid out, and to 
insist that it should be so spent as to‘do the greatest amount of 
good and the least amount of harm—to benefit many and to 
injure none. In a word, to aim at the general good of the com- 
munity. Hence they may well look to the Committee of Distri- 
bution to learn upon what principles the fund is apportioned, 
what institutions are encouraged by it, and what are dis- 
‘couraged. 

The Report before us will be read with interest by many, 
both of those who have helped to promote the movement and of 
those who have stood aloof from it. Being the record of the 
first step in what may become a great metropolitan, or even 
national, movement, it deserves to be studied with special atten- 
tion ; for assuredly upon the principles which are adopted at the 
outset it will depend whether it turns out a success or a failure. 

ere are many benevolent persons who look upon it askance, 
‘because they fear that charities in which they are interested, and 
2382 which 
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which have hitherto been well supported by congregational 
collections, will suffer if they are merged in one common whole, 
and receive only a small proportion of the money gathered 
together. Undoubtedly this will be the case unless the contri- 
butions to the Hospital Sunday Fund are very much larger in 
future than they were last year. Institutions in the poorer parts 
of London, where little could be obtained hitherto from local 
sources, will no doubt be the gainers; but those in the richer 
districts of the metropolis, which formerly received large annual 
sums from collections in churches and chapels in their neigh- 
bourhood, cannot fail to be the losers. For the sum collected 
upon the one Sunday for the united fund is not likely to be so 
much greater as to render it possible, when division is made, to 
apportion to each hospital and dispensary a sum equal to that 
which it before received. 

In dealing with this Report, we shall not enter so much 
into financial questions as into the consideration of the prin- 
ciples which ought to underlie all medical charity. We shall 
take a general survey of the medical charities of the metropolis, 
and consider what is the work they are now doing, how far it 
meets the wants of the community, and wherein there is room 
for alteration and improvement. 

Any consideration of the medical charities of the metropolis 
would be incomplete unless we inquired how the medical profes- 
sion regards their working, and how it is affected by them. 
These institutions are so dependent upon their medical officers— 
their reputation rises and falls in such direct proportion to that 
of their staff—that it is worth while for the managers to give 
attentive consideration to any indications of theiropinion. And 
who is in a better position to‘form an opinion than they are? 
Their interests are closely identified with those of the hospital 
to which they are attached. They usually serve throughout a 
long term of years the minor and the major appointments on the 
staff. Not unfrequently they constitute themselves governors of 
the charity by subscriptions or donations. So that in every way 
—by giving money, time, and professional skill—they testify 
their interest in the welfare of the institution. As a profession, 
their generous devotion to the sick and suffering is acknowledged 
by all, so that they are not likely to lend themselves to any pro- 
posals which would bear hardly upon the poor. And from the 
self-denying readiness with which they give their services, we 
may be sure they will not cry out until the burden of unpaid 
labour has become unreasonable and excessive; for it should 
never be forgotten that the hospitals and dispensaries, as a rule, 
either give their medical officers no salary at all, or else a —_ 
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small one—a mere complimentary honorarium. The unwritten 
contract appears to be something of this kind :—If a hospital or 
dispensary for the sick poor is required, and the public will give 
their money for the purpose, the medical man will contribute his 
quota to the charity by personal service. But if the understanding 
is of this nature, the conditions of the contract must not be 
strained so as to impose upon him an excessive amount of labour, 
or to encroach upon the legitimate sphere of remunerative prac- 
tice. To do this is to interpret the covenant in a one-sided way. 
The liability of the public is limited by the amount of their 
subscriptions or donations ; but the liability of the medical officer 
is unlimited, unless care be taken that the really poor, to whom 
alone he offered his gratuitous services, are the only persons 
admitted to the benefits of the charity. 

Now, how does the medical profession regard the present 
working of the hospitals and dispensaries? In answer to this 
question it is easy to adduce evidence. We might point to 
numerous expressions of opinion in the leading medical journals, 
to pamphlets and to papers in the general magazines, which all 
speak the same language and indicate the necessity for some 
reforms. But we can produce a more authoritative expression 
of opinion than any of these. In Marth 1870 a large and 
important meeting of the medical profession was held at the 
rooms of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society in Berners 
Street, under the presidency of Sir William Fergusson. The 
object of this meeting was to inquire into the subject of out- 
patient hospital administration in the metropolis. Among those 
who signed the requisition for the meeting we find the names of 
many of the leading physicians and surgeons in London; and 
we are told that 156 members of the medical profession assembled 
to discuss the out-patient system—a system with the working of 
which they were all intimately acquainted. The following are 
the general resolutions which were passed :— 


‘1, That this meeting is of opinion that there exists a great and 
increasing abuse of outdoor relief at the various hospitals and dis- 
pensaries of the metropolis which urgently requires a remedy.’ 

‘2. That, in the opinion of this meeting, the evils inseparable from 
the system of gratuitous medical relief administered at the outdoor 
department of hospitals and free dispensaries can be, in a great 
measure, met by the establishment, on a large scale, of provident 
dispensaries, not only in the metropolis, but throughout the kingdom, 
and by improved administration of Poor Law medical relief.’ 

‘3. That a committee be appointed to investigate the working of 
out-patient departments as at present constituted, and to draw up 
suggestions for reform, to be submitted to a future meeting.’ 


A committee 
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A committeé was accordingly appointed to report upon the 
whole question, after a thorough investigation into each branch 
of the subject by sub-committees. In 1871 the report of the 
general committee, as well as the reports of the sub-com- 
mittees, were published. These we have now before us, and we 
shall make frequent reference to them under the name of the 
Reports of the Berners Street Committee. Most interesting 
documents they are, and we presume that they may fairly be 
taken to express the mind of the medical profession upon the 
questions under consideration. The Report of the Sub-Com- 
mittee on General Hospitals is, as we might expect, that which 
takes the most comprehensive view of the whole subject, and 
from it we shall make our quotations. But anyone who is 
interested in the relief of the sick poor will find that the Reports 
of the Sub-Committees upon Special Hospitals, upon Dispensaries 
and upon Poor-law Dispensaries, are also well worthy of his 
cota dads: 

The hospitals and dispensaries of London number a hundred 
and twenty. We learn from the Report of the Hospital Sunday 
Fund that its bounty was distributed among a hundred and five 
institutions. These, however, it must be remembered were not 
all of the nature of hospitals and dispensaries. Several homes 
and convalescent establishments, some of them at a considerable 
distance from the metropolis, were included in the list. On the 
other hand, the great endowed hospitals—St. Bartholomew's, 
Guy’s, and St. Thomas’s—received no subsidy, inasmuch as they 
derive an ample income from land or from funded property, and 
are in no degree dependent upon voluntary contributions, If we 
compare the list given in the Report before us with the catalogue 
of hospitals and dispensaries in the ‘ Medical Directory,’ we 
notice that about thirty which are named in the latter are not 
mentioned in the former. Some at least of these are good and 
useful institutions, and it is not easy to see why they have been 
omitted. We gather from an examination of the list of institu- 
tions to which the fund has been distributed that the committee 
considered that it was only to be awarded to such charities as 
have for their object the immediate treatment and recovery of the 
sick poor. It is upon this principle that we can understand the 
omission of hospitals for incurables, which at first glance seem 
to have so strong a claim. It is doubtless argued that, though 
hospitals in name, they belong rather to the class of permanent 
homes or almshouses, and that they have no more claim upon 
this particular fund than cripples’ homes or institutions for the 
blind. In some other cases, no doubt, the rules which were laid 
down with reference to the distribution, namely, that it should 
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‘be based upon the last three years’ expenditure of each institu- 
tion, after deducting the income derived from endowments, 
realised property, and legacies exceeding 100/., and ‘that no 
institution be admitted to participate in the distribution of the 
fund if the Committee of Distribution find the cost of its manage- 
ment exceed a reasonable percentage of the whole current expen- 
diture ’—these rules would, no doubt, account for what otherwise 
appears to be rather an arbitrary selection. But, from some cause 


_ or another, almost one-fourth of the medical charities—taking 


the term in the strict sense of hospitals and dispensaries—have 
not shared in the benefits of the fund. 

Sermons were preached and collections were made at nearly 
1100 places of worship of all denominations. But this does 
not represent anything like the total number of churches, chapels, 
meeting-houses, synagogues, &c., within the area embraced by 
the scheme ; and, indeed, we learnt from the daily papers that 
invitations to join in the movement had been sent to 2000 
ministers of religion. Even if we allow the plea which the 
Report sets up, namely, ‘that before the proposition for a 
Hospital Sunday was fairly before the ministers of the churches 
and chapels in the district many of them had made their 
arrangements for the year, and, however willing, were quite 
unable to co-operate ;) even if we allow this plea, it is still 
manifest that the success of the movement has been very far 
from complete. The 27,000/. which was collected represents 
but a poor response to an appeal of this kind in the largest and 
wealthiest metropolis of Europe. 

Speaking generally, we may say that the list of awards con- 
tained in Appendix I. of the Sunday Hospital Report refers to 
the sums paid to two classes of institutions, i.e. hospitals and 
dispensaries. This is the leading division of the medical 
charities; but these again are subdivided into general and 
special. Some of our readers may ask, wherein does a hospital 
differ from a dispensary, and wherein does a general hospital 
differ from a special one? It is necessary to have clear ideas 
upon these points, if we would form a correct estimate of the 
relative value of medical charities. a 

In answer to the first question we may say that the main 
difference between a hospital and a dispenary is this—that the 
former receives in-patients as well as out-patients, while the 
latter receives out-patients only. Another point in which they 
are frequently, though not always, contrasted is that the hospital 
ministers only to those who come to it, while the dispensary 
also makes provision for attending patients at their own homes. 
There are, however, exceptions to this rule. One or two hospitals 
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in London, and many in the provinces, make systematic pro- 
vision for visiting the sick poor in their own dwellings. Still 
the broad differences between the two classes of institutions lie 
in the points to which we have alluded. 

Let us now see what are the advantages which each affords, 
The hospital, by the in-patient treatment which it offers, can deal 
with the most severe cases in a way to which the dispensary 
affords no parallel. The most urgent cases, the most serious 
accidents are received into the wards, and tended throughout 
their whole course. Whatever appliances may be needed are 
provided ; and whatever treatment may be called for, should it 
be even an important operation, the resources of the hospital are 
equal to the emergency, and are’ freely placed at the service of 
the patient. Throughout his illness he has the best medical 
and surgical advice, the most skilful nursing, the most suitable 
diet—and all this without money and without price. In these 
respects the mane stands unrivalled. One can hardly fail to 
admire such splendid charity, and but little fault can be found 
with the way in which the in-patient departments are admini- 
stered. It is in the out-patient departments that the abuses of 
which we lately have heard so much are found to exist. 

The dispensaries, on the other hand, have also their peculiar 
merit. They provide for the home-visitation of the sick. It is 
easy to perceive that, both in a social and in a sanitary point of 
view, this must often be a great comfort to the respectable poor. 
What, for example, is a poor man to do who is taken ill in a 
way which incapacitates him from leaving the house, but who 
still may reasonably hope with proper care to be well again in 
a week or two? Is he to seek admission into the wards of the 
hospital, and to be separated from his wife and children and 
from the control and supervision of his home? Which of us, 
under like circumstances, would not shrink from such a course? 
But, even if he sought admission, he would probably find that 
his case was not considered suitable for the hospital. Large as 
is the accommodation in these institutions, yet it would be 
impossible for them to receive every case of temporary illness. 
Or is he,#on the other hand, to call in a medical man, for whose 
visits he could ill afford to pay, and whose bill would be a 
millstone round his neck for weeks or months to come? In 
this dilemma he turns to the dispensary, and feels the value of an 
institution whose medical officers will visit him at his own home. 
The chief work of the dispensary, however, consists in minister- 
ing to those who apply personally to it for advice or medicine ; 
and there is no difference in this branch of its operations 
between it and the out-patient department of a hospital. The 
applicants 
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applicants also who resort to it are derived from the same grade 
of the population. 
Having thus explained the difference between a hospital and 
a dispensary we fall back upon the other question, and inquire 
what is the distinction between a general and a special hospital. 
A general hospital receives all cases alike. There is hardly 
any disease which is excluded from its wards, unless it be such 
as is highly infectious, like small-pox, and which would there- 
fore be dangerous to the other inmates, or such as is hopelessly 
chronic, and suitable rather for a home for incurables than for 
an institution where speedy relief is aimed at. With these 
exceptions the general hospitals receive all. It is true that there 
are some diseases, or classes of disease, which are unhappily so 
common that, if the general hospitals were to admit such with- 
out limit, the wards would soon be filled with them, their use- 
fulness would be impaired, and they would no longer be capable 
of acting as centres of medical learning. There is an erroneous 
impression, which is very wide-spread, that there are some classes 
of disease, besides those already referred to, which are excluded 
by the rules of the general hospitals. The wording of the 
advertisements issued by some of the special hospitals is calcu- 
lated to lead to the impression that they are the only institutions 
where this or that disease is treated; and the public not unna- 
turally suppose that one ground for the establishment of such 
hospitals is, that the class of cases they profess to relieve can 
obtain medical assistance nowhere else. It is this belief that 
has led the public to support some special hospitals which 
ought never to have existed, and which deserve to be regarded 
rather as professional speculations than as scientific institutions 
or medical charities. As a matter of fact, it is only a dangerous 
degree of infectiousness, or excessive prevalence, which justifies 
the establishment of a hospital for a special complaint. Thus, 
for example, we have very properly small-pox hospitals and 
hospitals for consumption. Other special hospitals there are 
whose existence. may be justified upon the same grounds, and 
which are doing good work; but there are many which could 
well be dispensed with, and which have always been regarded 
with disapprobation by the bulk of the profession. We should 
have been glad to have seen that the Committee of the Mansion 
House Fund had exercised some discretion in this matter, and 
had excluded from their list those institutions which have no real 
raison détre.. Perhaps in future years they may be able to 
exercise some such salutary discrimination. In this, the first year 
of the Hospital Sunday Collection, they say that they have felt 
themselves justified in overlooking many defects. ‘They trust, 
however, 
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however, that in future years there will be more time for gathering 
correct information.’ We hope that this more severe scrutiny will 
extend not merely to the finances, but also to the medical status of 
the institutions in question. Some such check as this is much 
neéded, not merely to restrain speculations of a particularly 
offensive kind, but also to save the public from wasting their 
money upon unworthy objects. 

Moreover, it should be remembered that the general hospitals 
of the metropolis are the great medical schools of the kingdom, 
and it is of the utmost importance that the students attending 
them should have the opportunity of learning under one roof 
how to treat all classes of disease. If some complaints of a 
peculiar nature are drafted off to special institutions, how is a 
young man to acquire that knowledge of his profession which 
he will need when he is launched in general practice? The 
period required for his medical education is already too long for 
him to be able, in most instances, to spare time for an attend- 
ance at several special hospitals after he has completed his 
regular curriculum ; and, while he is yet a student, he has no 
leisure to go long distances in order to obtain special instruction 
at different institutions. It is, therefore, necessary to admit all 
kinds of cases—with hardly an exception—into the general 
hospitals, so that the schools of medicine may be co-extensive 
with the whole area of disease, and equal to all the demands 
which are made upon the medical profession. 

The class of patients who attend the special hospitals differs 
somewhat from those who frequent the general hospitals. The 
notion that disease must be best treated at an institution spe- 
cially devoted to it induces the benevolent to subscribe their 
money for its support, and at the same time leads those who are 
suffering from the particular malady to apply to it in the hope 
of obtaining the best advice. Thus a class of individuals who 
would think themselves degraded by going to a general hospital, 
do not hesitate to make application to a special one. Anyone 
who has much experience of the working of hospitals must have 
noticed the large number of well-to-do persons who present 
themselves at the special hospitals. 

Now, for whom are these numerous hospitals and dispensaries 
really intended? The intricate and fluctuating circumstances 
of human life make it no easy matter to say in a word who are 
the persons they are meant to benefit. It is easier to point out 
for whom they are not intended. They are clearly not meant 
for the pauper class, because for them a sufficiert provision has 
been made in the rate-supported infirmaries and dispensaries, as 
well as in the parochial medical officers. 


Formerly 
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Formerly this was not the case. There can be no doubt that 
the extraordinary development of the out-patient departments 
of hospitals, as well as the rapid multiplication in the number 
of medical charities, within the memory of the present genera- 
tion, is due in a great degree to the Poor Law of 1834. The 
regulations which were then introduced created a strong pre- 
judice against parochial medical relief, dreve the sick paupers 
to hospitals and dispensaries, and threw a burden upon voluntary 
charity which ought rather to have been borne by the rates. 
Upon this point the Berners Street Report says :—‘ The Sub- 
Committee are of opinion that the great extension of the 
hospital out-patient system during the last thirty years is largely 
due to the repressive action of the Poor Law and to the serious 
imperfections in the system of Poor Law medical relief.’ The 
main evils of the old Poor Law, however, were amended by 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy’s Act in 1867, which has since then been 
gradually coming into operation. During the last ten or fifteen 
years public attention has been strongly called to this subject ; 
and so much has been already done by the Local Government 
Board to ameliorate the condition of the sick paupers, that 
there is now no necessity for them to throw themselves upon 
voluntary charity. The Poor Law infirmaries and sick asylums 
of the metropolis are now, many of them, almost as comfortable 
as the hospitals; and they are officered by very competent 
men. 

Adequate provision for the pauper class having been thus 
made, it is not for them that charitable hospitals and dis- 
pensaries are —- Nor, again, is it for those who can 
afford, in time of sickness, to call in a medical practitioner and 
to pay his usual charges. But the large class intermediate 
between these two extremes includes persons of very different’ 
circumstances. There are many who, by their utmost exertions, 
can never do more than earn a bare subsistence from day to 
day, and who are always living from hand to mouth, without 
the possibility of laying by anything for the future. These are 
they who ought to be welcomed to the hospital ; they may very 
properly be considered the objects of a charitable institution. 
So it appears to us, at least, though there are some who say that 
it would be better if a very small payment were required even 
from these, rather than that they should be treated entirely upon 
the eleemosynary principle. But sickness, more particularly in 
a poor man’s house, is a great trial, and makes large demands 
upon his scanty means. In such a case as this surely Christian 
charity may be allowed to step in, just as in the matter of educa~- 
tion, though it is admitted on all hands that it is better a small 
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sum should be paid for schooling than that it should be alto- 
gether gratuitous, yet occasions not unfrequently arise when it 
is an excellent form of charity to pay the children’s pence, and 
thus to enable them for a time to get their schooling for nothing. 
We quite agree with the Report of the Hospital Sunday Fund 
when it says :—‘ Our hospitals are, and it is to be hoped always 
will be, purely charitable institutions, relieving the poor and 
afflicted without fee or payment of any kind, and therefore not 
competing with the medical practitioner.’ 

The Berners Street Sub-Committee on General Hospitals 
were of the same opinion, for they distinctly assert,— 


‘The practice of receiving small payments for medicine, or the pay- 
ment of a small sum for the privilege of attending the hospital, 
appears to your Sub-Committee equally unsound. In either case, there 
is necessarily associated with the payment a certain sense of right. 
It is obvious that by the payment of a penny for a bottle of medicine, 
or of a half-a-crown for the privilege of attending for two or three 
months at any ~~ the person really obtains far more than his 
money’s worth. The effect, indeed, is to enrich the hospital to the 
extent of the payment, but it also tends to lower the standard of 
medical remuneration in the district. . . . It is impossible, in the 
opinion of the Sub-Committee, to dissociate the ideas of payment and 
right, and when once the right is admitted to obtain hospital advice 
and medicine on payment, it is obvious that the workman will avail 
himself of the privilege when and as he pleases, even though suffering 
under slight complaints. In this case, regarded from a professional 
point of view, the business of the general practitioner, who is willing 
and competent to attend these classes on terms suitable to their 
means, is practically transferred to the consultee, and every farthing 
paid to the hospital managers will be regarded by the former as an 
abstraction from his legitimate source of income. Moreover, if the 
principle of admission by payment be once admitted, it follows, as a 
logical consequence, that the members of the staff are entitled to 
a share of what is paid, in which case they enter into personal com- 
petition with the general practitioner, with the special advantage of 
having the subscriptions of the benevolent to back them up.’—P. 18. 


Beside the really needy ones there are many who now fre- 
quent the hospitals who may be said to be in a small way highly 
prosperous. They are in regular work, are receiving good 
wages, and have no extraordinary claims upon them; never- 
theless, they could not afford to pay the doctor even half-a-crown 
a visit if illness in their families were frequent or long con- 
tinued.- Yet it will readily be conceded that to have a charitable 
institution close at hand to which they may resort whenever 
sickness touches them is not likely to conduce to habits of fore- 
thought and self-reliance ; to have a hospital always ready to 
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do that for them which they might reasonably be expected to do 
for themselves—namely, to provide for all ordinary accidents 
and sicknesses—is likely to foster a habit of dependence upon 
others which is detrimental alike to national life and individual 
improvement. Yet there can be no doubt that a large number 
of those who now crowd the waiting-rooms of hospitals and 
free dispensaries belong to this class. No one who is familiar 
with such institutions will deny this. Judging by the Berners 
Street Report, those influential members of the medical pro- 
fession who assembled at the rooms of the Medical and Chirur- 
gical Society were evidently convinced that hospitals and dis- 
pensaries were grossly abused, 7.¢., that they were used to a 
considerable extent by a class of persons above that for which 
they are intended. We have already quoted their resolution 
bearing upon this point. Let us now give an extract from the 
Report of the Sub-Committee on General Hospitals :— 


‘The Sub-Committee directed their attention to the social position 
of the patients, and they are of opinion that the probable income of 
half the number of out-patients may be estimated at from 1/. to 11. 10s. 
per week; one-fourth more than this, and the remainder less. The 
Sub-Committee are of opinion that persons in the receipt of upwards 
of 11. per week should, as a rule, be expected, at least in ordinary 
illnesses, to pay something out of their own earnings towards medical 
advice. . . . And the Sub-Committee are of opinion that unmarried 
persons with an income of more than 1/. 10s. per week should not be 
considered as proper objects of gratuitous medical advice.’ 


From this we gather that the bulk of the medical profession 
believe that at least a quarter of the applicants at general 
hospitals might, without any hardship, be required to obtain 
their medical relief from other than purely charitable sources. 
Casting one’s eye over the whole range of the medical charities, 
we might safely say, that from 5 per cent. at some of the general 
dispensaries, to 50 per cent. at some of the special hospitals, 
belong to a class to whom the medical profession have not 
covenanted to give their gratuitous services. Inquiries which 
have recently been made at Manchester and at Birmingham, as 
well as at St. Mary’s Hospital, Paddington, fully bear out this 
conclusion. 

Again, we observe that there is a very general agreement of 
opinion among medical men upon another most important point, 
namely, that the waiting-rooms are overcrowded, and that an 
excessive burden of labour is laid upon the medical officers. 
When a physician or surgeon is required to attend every alter- 
nate day, and to spend two or three hours in the afternoon in 
the arduous work of seeing out-patients, surely the unwritten 
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contract to which we have alluded is violated. Occasionally 
more even than this is demanded of him. At some hospitals it 
is the custom to admit the out-patients at nine o'clock in the 
morning. In such cases the physicians and surgeons give up 
the whole forenoon—the most valuable time for study as well as 
for their private practice—and when they return to their homes 
their freshness and elasticity are gone for the day. Surely this 
is asking a great deal too much, and pressing the terms of the 
contract beyond what is reasonable. 

The evil has, no doubt, gradually arisen from allowing all 
comers to enter the waiting-rooms without let or hindrance, and 
from the pernicious habit of advertising the number of appli- 
cants as a means of touching the hearts of the public and 
drawing money from their pockets. There is good reason to 
think that eight hundred thousand individuals, or about one in 
four of the population of the metropolis, apply annually to the 
hospitals and dispensaries for medical relief. Now, it is quite 
incredible that in a wealthy city which makes special provision 
for the pauper class, the fit applicants for medical charity can 
amount to anything like this proportion. Can we wonder, then, 
when the numbers are so great, if the later comers sometimes 
receive but scanty attention? Can we wonder if the jaded 
medical officer occasionally slurs over the fag end of his work, 
or even remits it altogether to his pupils? 

But is there no way of remedying these evils? Must they go 
on growing with the growth of our population? Is there no 
means by which the well-to-do poor can contribute, in whole or 
in part, towards their own medical relief? Undoubtedly there 
is. A movement has been set on foot, which has lately been 
gathering strength in many quarters, for the establishment or 
the multiplication of a class of institutions which are especially 
intended to meet the medical wants of those who cannot afford 
to pay the fees of an ordinary practitioner, but whom, neverthe- 
less, it is highly unwise to encourage to depend upon charitable 
help. These institutions are variously designated Provident 
Dispensaries, Provident Sick Societies, or Sick Clubs; but by 
whatever name they are known, the principle which underlies 
them is the same. It is a principle which is fully recognised 
among commercial men, and which has received many develop- 
ments in the way of mutual assurance societies—i.e., a small, 
but continuous, payment is made week by week or month by 
month, and then, when sickness comes, the services of a com- 
petent medical man and the necessary medicines are obtained 
without further charge. They have, in fact, been paid for in 
advance by the small sums which have been deposited, it may 
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- be, for years past. Thus the poor man, when overtaken by 
sickness, is able to obtain medical assistance at once, without 
the dread of burdening himself or his family with a bill that 
they may never be able to pay, and which may prevent him 
from applying to the doctor again. For it is now often found 
that the unpaid bill acts as a hindrance with the more high- 
minded, making them reluctant to call in the medical man again, 
however much they may require his aid. And this benefit is 
obtained not as a matter of gratuity or of charity: it is almost as 
much a matter of business as when the rich man pays his guinea, 
for the medical attendance has been purchased upon a sound 
commercial principle. 

Provident dispensaries of this kind were originated about forty 
years ago by Mr. Smith, of Southam. They are, therefore, not 
novelties, and it is easy to point to some which have stood the 
test of a generation. They are organised somewhat in the fol- 
lowing manner: rooms are taken in a suitable locality, in the 
midst of the artisan population, and here patients are seen at a 
fixed hour of the day, and from hence all medicines are dis- 
pensed. A certain number of medical men are attached to the 
institution—the more the better, provided only that they bear no 
more than a given proportion to the members, so that each may 
receive a sufficient stipend to ensure his work being well and 
zealously done. If a poor person is unable to attend at the dis- 
pensary-house he can be visited at his own home; or, in cases 
of emergency, he may betake himself to the doctor’s private 
residence. Every reasonable facility is thus given for the supply 
of his medical necessities, and his provident payments cover 
both the professional advice and the medicine. When a member 
requires the services of a doctor he makes his own choice among 
those who are attached to the institution, and the payment of each 
medical officer is in proportion to the number of sick who have 
claimed his services. Thus a healthy stimulus is given to the 
medical staff, while as much freedom as possible is permitted to 
the members, who can select the doctor who is either most agree- 
able to them, or who is reckoned the most skilful-in any par- 
ticular class of cases. 

But for how much, it may be asked, can all these advantages 
be obtained? The actual sum paid by the individual members 
varies slightly in different places, according to the nature of their 
employment and the rate of wages. Speaking generally, we may 
say that a penny-halfpenny per week for each adult, and a half- 
penny per week for each child under fourteen, to the number of 
three children, and a free pass for the rest of the family, if more 
numerous, is about the usual scale of charges. Thus four- 
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pence-halfpenny per week, or nineteen shillings and sixpence per 
annum, will secure to a working man and his whole family the 
benefit of good medical attendance. This sum does not cover 
the expense of confinements, but for these special arrangements 
are made on equally favourable terms. 

As these institutions are intended to meet the necessities of a 
particular class, it is obviously requisite to lay down some limit 
with regard to the social position of those who are eligible as 
members. It would clearly be an injustice to the medical pro- 
fession if they were expected to attend the middle and upper 
classes upon such terms as these. The limit, like the scale of 
payments, varies in different localities. In some places the rule 
is that none shall be admitted whose weekly income exceeds thirty 
shillings ; in others, two pounds is taken as the limit ; and every- 
where a liberal interpretation is put upon the rule. 

The scale of payments is manifestly so low, that it is barely 
sufficient to cover the working expenses and to leave a moderate 
sum to be divided among the medical men. It has, therefore, 
been found necessary to ask the assistance of the benevolent, in 
order to defray the preliminary expenses, and to bear some part 
of the annual charges. Thus, though the principle is that of 
mutual assurance, but few of these institutions have reached the 
point of being altogether self-supporting, and must still be 
classed among the medical charities. The scale of payments 
must either be raised, or the industrial classes must be induced 
to join them in much greater numbers, before it will be possible 
to make them altogether independent of assistance from the rich. 
But in the meantime there is no class of medical institutions 
which are truer charities, for they help the poor to help them- 
selves, and they call out and foster one of the best instincts of 
human nature—the desire of independence. There is, perhaps, 
no better way in which we can help our poorer neighbours than 
by encouraging them to set on foot such provident sick societies, 
and by aiding in carrying them on. 

Of these provident dispensaries there are about a dozen in 
London. Some of these have been such from their first establish- 
ment ; others were originally free, but have been recently placed 
upon the provident footing. Within the last two years five have 
been so transformed ; and there appears to be a growing dis- 
position to make this change wherever a free dispensary is in 
the neighbourhood of a general hospital ; for, as we have said, its 
out-patient department does much the same work as the free dis- 
pensary. There seems, consequently, no reason why both should be 
maintained upon their present basis. The provident dispensary 
introduces a fresh agency, and that a most wholesome one. * 
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That it is desirable to increase the number of these provident 
dispensaries is affirmed in the Report of the Hospital Sunday 
Fund. It has been the ‘duty of those who had the distribution of 
this fund to pass in review all the medical charities of the metro- 
polis, and to inquire minutely into their management and their 
suitability to the wants of the population. They are, therefore, 
in a position to say what gaps require to be filled up, and what 


alterations might with advantage be made. Their remark on the 
subject is this :— 


‘In considering the great question of the relation which the medical 
charities bear to the poor of London, and remembering that a very 
large number of the inhabitants of this great metropolis apply annu- 
ally for gratuitous medical relief, it is scarcely possible to refrain 
from expressing a hope that the time is not far distant when many of 
these applicants may be induced to associate together to secure for 
themselves efficient medical help in time of need as a matter of right, 
rather than to be so constantly dependent on purely eleemosynary aid. 
The great step in this direction would appear to be to make a large 
number of the local dispensaries “ provident dispensaries,” and self- 
supporting to a great extent.’ 


We hope that this suggestion will receive the attention which 
it deserves, and that the managers of the free dispensaries will 
consider whether they might not with advantage follow the 
example of the Westbourne, the Royal Pimlico, the St. George’s, 
and other dispensaries. 

Upon this point the Berners Street Report. is entirely in 
agreement with that of the Mansion House :— 


‘The Sub-Committee,’ says the former, ‘ believe that the foundation 
of a series of provident dispensaries is a necessary condition of any 
improvement in the out-patient department of our public hospitals. 
The law has, in their opinion, amply provided for the careless and 
improvident, and the funds contributed by the benevolent should be 
given in preference to those who are inclined to help themselves. By 
the means proposed a distinction would at once be drawn which could 


not fail to have the most salutary influence upon the providential 
habits of the poor. —P. 14. 


But we do not wish to be misunderstood, or that it should be 
imagined that we desire to see all free dispensaries swept away. In 
out-lying districts, which are far from a general hospital, they 
perform a useful work, and in reality meet the wants of those whom 
we have described as the rightful attendants in the out-patient 
rooms. But there are other dispensaries in the central parts of 
London—some indeed under the very shadow of large and im- 
portant hospitals—which might with great benefit be placed on 


the provident footing. At present these dispensaries form a kind 
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of appendage to the neighbouring general hospital. They are 
sometimes served by the same medical officers, and, when occasion 
requires, the patients of the dispensary are passed into the wards of 
the hospital. This is an arrangement which is beneficial alike 
to both institutions, and there is no reason why it should cease if 
the provident principle were introduced into the dispensary. 
Indeed, it has been suggested that each provident dispensary 
should be affiliated to the hospitals, both general and special, of 
the district ; so that an artisan might, on the recommendation 
of his medical attendant, and in virtue of his provident pay- 
ments, be received into the wards of whichever hospital was most 
suited to his case. Thus, in all the graver illnesses and accidents 
to which he was liable, he would enjoy the first-rate professional 
skill, the nursing, and all the other advantages which the in- 
patient departments afford. The Berners Street Committee 
were 

‘ Of opinion that, having regard to the due extension of the system 
of provident dispensaries and the proposed improvement of the Poor 
Law dispensaries, a closer relationship between the out-patient de 
ments of the hospitals and these institutions is very desirable, alike in 
the interests of the sick poor, the respective medical officers, and the 
students of the various medical schools. This relationship should, in 
the opinion of the Sub-Committee, be such as to secure to the members 
of the provident dispensaries and also to patients of the Poor Law 
dispensaries, all those advantages which the hospital system is capable 
of affording, whenever they are specially required. As the hospital 
staff consists of consultees, not general practitioners, it is only con- 
sistent that their services should be odet for chiefly in cases of 
peculiar difficulty, prolonged anxiety, deep professional interest, &c., 
and it is altogether unreasonable to call upon them to treat case after 
case, for many hours together, without, it may be, the occurrence of 
any single point of interest; whereas, by an affiliation of Poor Law 
and provident dispensaries with hospitals, the time of the medical and 
surgical consultees would be economised, the réal needs of the suffering 
and deserving far more adequately met, and one great ground of com- 
pa on the part of general practitioners practising in the neighbour- 

ood removed.’—P. 15. © 

If this relationship were established, the artisan would obtain 
the best medical advice without that loss of self-respect which 
many must feel when they are compelled to go about begging 
for a Governor’s letter. The Mansion House Report very truly 
says: ‘ There are no doubt many persons who obtain gratuitous 
medical assistance who would be willing to pay something for 
their medicine and attendance, but who cannot afford to run up 
a doctor’s bill and yet, in the first instance feel reluctance in 
seeking charity, but who use the hospital or dispensary for ne 
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of any system of medical relief within their means. This refined 
feeling of reluctance should be cultivated rather than restrained, 
and it can probably only be done by promoting the provident 
principle in dispensaries rather than making them so largely 
ag on the direct charity of the public.’ 

f the Committee of the Hospital Sunday Fund were to adopt 
some such distinction as this, namely, to give a subsidy to the 
outlying dispensaries, but not to those in the central districts, 
unless they had adopted the provident principle, they would be 
giving practical effect to the admirable suggestions contained in 
their report, and this in two ways—by leading to a diminution 
in the now excessive number of gratuitous medical charities, and 
by strengthening the hands of those who are endeavouring to 
carry on provident institutions. For it must be remembered 
that, while the number of free medical charities is so great as it 
now is, the provident institutions have not a fair chance of 
success. There can be no doubt that this is the chief reason 
why they have not been so prosperous in London as in some 
large provincial towns. 

Some of the older metropolitan dispensaries have a small accu- 
mulated capital. This places them in a peculiarly favourable 
position for constituting themselves provident institutions. The 
income derived from their funded property would enable them to 
defray part of the more necessary charges, so that they would soon 
become self-supporting, or at least, they would have no occasion 
to ask for subscriptions from honorary members. 

If these provident dispensaries are likely to be beneficial to 
the industrial classes, and if they would be welcomed by the 
more high-minded among them, so also, we believe, would they 
be acceptable and beneficial to those general practitioners of 
medicine whose business includes the lower middle class of 
society. The standard of medical education has been very much 
raised of late years, and one consequence of this has been that 
the number of those who are contented to practise in poor 
neighbourhoods, and for very small fees, has been greatly 
diminished. Education being necessarily so much more ex- 
pensive, spreading, as it does, over a longer term of years, and 
demanding a greater outlay of money, obliges men to look to 
higher lines of practice for an adequate remuneration. The 
result of this has been, as Mr. Hancock, the then President of 
the College of Surgeons, pointed out in the Hunterian Oration 
for 1873, that the poor have in a manner been forced to resort 
to the hospitals. 


‘Surely, he says, ‘those who have insisted upon the existing 
requirements must have overlooked the comprehensive, I may almost 
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say the cosmopolitan, character of our profession, and the fact that, 
whilst, on the one hand, they were thus compulsorily increasing the 
refinement and raising the social status of those who minister to the 
wants of the upper and middle classes, they were at the same time 
enforcing that which would deprive the lower classes of the assistance 
of legally qualified medical men, pauperising and driving them to 
hospitals, or throwing them into the arms of chemists and druggists 
or quacks, Under the old regulations, many estimable men, not too 
refined nor too highly educated scholastically, I admit, but skilful and 
well informed professionally, were content to settle down and pass 
their lives among the poor, accommodating themselves to their peculi- 
arities and ministering to their wants. These men are no longer 
allowed to enter our profession, and inasmuch as the higher the 
education the greater the refinement of taste and habits, it is much to 
be feared that men who have been forced through the anxiety and 
expense attending these examinations will hardly be inclined to settle 
down with wives and children in the squalid purlieus of large cities.’ 


Now, if this pauperising state of things is to be remedied, if 
those who formerly paid a general practitioner, but who have 
now got into the habit of resorting to a charitable institution, 
are once more to be thrown upon their own resources, it must 
be by the adoption of some system which will be acceptable to 
the more highly educated medical men of the present day, while 
it offers to the patient the same low scale of charges with which 
the extinct class of general practitioners was content. We can 
easily understand that haggling about the price of a bottle of 
medicine, or sending out a multitude of petty bills, or dunning 
patients whose weekly income scarcely does more than cover 
their necessary expenses—we can easily understand that all this 
is very distasteful to men of any refinement, not to mention that 
the amount of bad debts that they constantly incur is a very 
serious drawback, and a great source of anxiety to any man who 
is dependent upon his profession for his livelihood. From many 
of these evils the provident dispensaries would relieve the 
medical practitioner. As the report of the Hospital Sunday 
Fund suggests, they ‘may perhaps be used gradually as the best 
available machinery for collecting such payment as the upper 
working class can afford for the doctor who attends them. 
There would then be no question of money between him and his 
poorer patients. Their weekly deposits would be received not 
by him, but by the secretary. Their medicine would be dealt 
out from the dispensary. There would be no bills to send out, 
and no bad debts to mourn over, for all would have been pre- 
paid. The medical officer would receive his fees in the form of @ 
quarterly or half-yearly cheque from the treasurer. The patients, 
moreover, would be somewhat restrained by rules, so that, 
although 
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although in cases of emergency they might apply at any time 
to the doctor, yet in general they would have to comply with 
regulations as to the hours when they could see him ; so that his 
privacy would be less intruded upon than it now is, and he 
would have more leisure for study than he can at present com- 
mand. These are advantages which no one who knows the 
harassing nature of medical practice in a large city will be 
disposed to underrate. 

The quotations we have already made from the Berners Street 
Report show that the system we are recommending is looked 
upon with favour by the medical profession ; and the success 
which has attended it in Northampton, Coventry, Derby, and 
other provincial towns, is an encouragement to attempt a fuller 
development of it in London. 

But it may be asked are there not many benefit clubs in the 
metropolis, and do not these provide their members with the 
necessary medical attendance? Many benefit clubs there are no 
doubt, and some of them are extremely prosperous, with large 
accumulations of funded capital. But their medical arrange- 
ments are such as can neither be deemed satisfactory to the 
general public, nor to the medical profession. They cannot be 
considered to make suitable provision for the class of whom 
we are speaking, because they enrol only men. ‘They take no 
account of the women and children, and yet it is these who 
most frequently need the advice of the doctor. Indeed, their 
primary object is to supply the working man with an equivalent, 
or something like an equivalent, for the wages that he loses 
when thrown out of employment by sickness. With most of 
them it is no part of their constitution to supply a medical man 
or medicine, and accordingly we find their members, high-class 
mechanics, constantly resorting to the charitable hospitals. 
Some of them indeed (more particularly in the provinces) 
appoint a medical man to visit their sick members, but these 
appointments are in small favour with the profession. The 
club makes a contract with its doctor at so much per head, and 
it not unfrequently happens that men are found ready to under- 
bid one another. The result of this system of competition is 
that an inferior man is appointed at a capitation fee for which 
it is impossible to offer good doctoring. Generally this fee 
does not exceed one-half or two-thirds of the sum which ex- 
perience has shown to be the lowest on which the provident 
dispensaries can be carried on, even when subsidised by the 
rich. Thus the arrangement is oftentimes really not beneficial 
to the members themselves, and cannot be deemed satisfactory 
to the public. And, when the contract is once made, the as 
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has no control over those who are enrolled as members. In 
this way he is liable to be called upon to visit, under his 
contract, well-to-do artisans, tradesmen, and farmers, who could 
abundantly afford to pay his ordinary charges. The benefit 
club, therefore, stands upon a much less satisfactory basis than 
the provident dispensary, both on social and on professional 
grounds, 

If the provident dispensaries were not only affiliated to the 
hospitals, but were also linked to one another, so that patients 
could easily be passed from one to another without the payment 
of a fresh entrance fee, and without losing the benefit of their 
back payments, working people would have a system of medical 
relief at hand, wherever business or family duties called them, 
which was suited to their wants, and with the operation of 
which they were familiar. This has been done to a limited 
extent in two or three places, ahd there seems to be no reason 
why it should not become the general rule. 

We have now pointed out that the hospitals are, to a large 
extent, resorted to by those who belong to a class above that for 
which they were intended, and whom no thoughtful or patriotic 
person would wish to encourage in habits that tend to pauperise; 
and we have also explained the constitution of those provident 
dispensaries, or sick societies, which we believe to be exactly 
suited to meet their case, But there is another evil under which 
the out-patient departments of the hospitals suffer, and it is this— 
that the applicants for assistance often need food and clothing 
as much as, or even more than, medicine. We have known, for 
example, a poor woman who was taking a tonic that had been 
ordered by her surgeon, when she returned to report herself, and 
was asked if she required to have her bottle refilled, reply— 
“ No, thank you, sir, 1 have got plenty. It is ordered to be 
taken three times a-day, but I only take it twice: it does give 
me such an appetite, and I can’t get the grub.” But it is not in 
the power of the physician or surgeon to order food. The 
applicants are not so destitute as to have to throw themselves 
upon the rates. If they were, the parochial medical man could 
order them many ‘ medical comforts ;’ but the hospital has no 
analogous branch of charity, nor, if it had, would it be easy for 
the medical officers to know upon whom to bestow their bread, 
their beef-tea, their wine, or their warm clothing. They know 
nothing of the social circumstances of those who pass rapidly 
through their consulting-rooms. The medical aspects of each 
case are all that they have time to investigate, and if they under- 
took to distribute ‘ medical comforts,’ they might often apportion 
them to those who could best afford to provide them for them- 
selves. 
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selves. How little the mere fact of their resorting to a hospital 
can be taken as a proof that the persons so applying are ‘ really 
necessitous ’ is shown by the following incident :—Two patients 
presented themselves at the same moment before the surgeon of 
a large and favourite special hospital. The one had walked all 
the way from Lancashire, was in great destitution, and was 
evidently more in need of food and shelter than even of medical 
advice. The surgeon was directing him where to go to obtain 

rochial relief, when the other, who proved to be a prosperous 
Edidestershire farmer, turned to him and said, ‘ Here, my poor 
man, here is half a sovereign for you.’ It hardly needs to be 
pointed out that, however laudable the generosity of the farmer, 
aman who could afford to give away money in this off-hand 
manner was not a suitable patient for an institution intended for 
the relief of the really indigent. 

How, then, are the hospitals to be protected from abuse, while 
at the same time their charity is made as efficient as possible for 
those who are properly the recipients of it? To this we reply, 
there is but one means, namely, that there should be a systematic 
inquiry into the social condition of each applicant, except in 
cases of emergency or of accident. , 

The system of admission by governors’ letters of recommenda- 
tion ought to be done away with, so far at least as the out- 
patient department is concerned. Upon this point the language 
of the Berners Street Report is most distinct :— 


‘The Sub-Committee are of opinion that the system of admission 
by governors’ and subscribers’ letters is radically wrong as re 
out-patients, and ought to be abolished. The practice is one of the 
chief sources of hospital abuse. The Sub-Committee believe that 
many masters and employers of labour contribute to hospitals with 
the object of providing medical assistance for their servants and 
workmen at a cheap rate. Men whose ordinary income is two or 
three pounds per week expect to have letters of recommendation 
ay them to the neighbouring institutions. They are thus relieved 

the necessity of joining benefit societies and provident dis- 
pensaries, and the tendency of the masters’ liberality is to destroy 
habits of forethought and independence.’ 


Let the system of admission to the out-patient department by 
governors’ letters be laid aside, and let each applicant present 
himself before an officer appointed for the purpose, who would, 
after due inquiry, decide whether he was eligible for admission 
to the hospital, or whether he ought to be referred to the pro- 
vident dispensary on the one hand, or to the parochial medical 
officer on the other. If such an inquiry were the rule at all the 
metropolitan hospitals, the mere establishment of the — 
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would have a deterrent effect upon many. Experience in testing 
the fitness of applicants would rapidly be acquired and the 
necessary machinery would soon be simplified. Thus, we 
believe, that it would be found to involve neither so much 
difficulty nor so much expense as might at first sight be ex- 
pected. The Berners Street Report indicates that, in order to 
sift the suitable from the unsuitable applicants some system of 
inquiry is necessary ; but how this should be carried out, and by 
whom the duty should be performed, is a point upon which there 
appears to be some difference of opinion. In the meanwhile 
Manchester and Birmingham have addressed themselves to the 
question, and it is probable that ere long they will offer a prac- 
tical solution of the problem. 

We should have been glad to have seen some plan of inves- 
tigation recommended in the Report of the Hospital Sunday 
Fund. Indeed, it would appear to be almost a necessary com- 
plement to the excellent advice which it contains; for, without 
such an agency, how is it possible to ascertain who among the 
crowds that now throng the hospitals are ‘the upper working- 
class,’ ‘who would be willing to pay something for their medical 
attendance,’ and ‘ who should be encouraged to make use of pro- 
vident dispensaries’? We hope that in their next Report the 
Committee will enlarge upon this point, and explain how they 
would wish to see their own proposals carried out, and whether 
in their opinion any better plan can be devised than the scheme 
for systematic inquiry to which we have alluded. 

But it may be asked, would not the medical schools which 
are attached to the principal hospitals suffer if these alterations 
were carried out? To this it might be enough to reply that the 
changes we have proposed are, in the main, identical with those 
which were suggested by the Berners Street Committee, and that 
at the meeting which nominated that Committee all the leading 
schools of medicine were fully represented. It is not likely, 
therefore, that any of its proposals would be calculated to injure 
medical education. But let us inquire a little more fully into 
this subject. What do our recommendations amount to? Merely 
to this—that about one-fourth of those who now apply for cha- 
ritable medical relief should be induced to enrol themselves in 
provident dispensaries, and thus to obtain their medical attend- 
ance and medicine as a matter of business on the principle of 
mutual assurance. If this could be done, the number of out- 
patients would be lessened one-quarter—i.e., it would be reduced 
from 800,000 to 600,000 per annum. Surely such a total as this 
would still be amply sufficient for that part of the medical cur- 
riculum which is carried on in the out-patient department. For it 
is 
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is in the lecture-rooms and in the wards that by far the most 
important portion of a medical student’s education is conducted. 
But it may be said that the wards are fed by the out-patient 
department, and that on a large out-patient department depends 
the succession of acute cases, which it is necessary that the 
student should ‘see, if he is to learn his profession in the com- 
paratively short space of four years. No doubt this is true to 
some extent. The wards are fed from the out-patient depart- 
ment, but they are fed from other sources besides. 7 ae 
perhaps even the majority, of the patients who now occupy the 
beds have not passed through the out-patient department at all. 
And if the suggestions we have made were carried out, fresh 
sources would be opened up for the regular supply of the wards. 
If each of the large general hospitals had half-a-dozen pro- 
vident dispensaries affiliated to it, on the understanding that 
when the members needed in-patient treatment they might be 
passed into the hospital, the acute cases from a wide area wholly 
outside the out-patient department would be drafted into the 
wards. And if, in a similar manner, there were an organised 
relation between the hospitals and the Poor Law infirmaries, 
and if all pauper cases requiring active treatment were passed 
into the wards, the supply of acute cases, suitable for clinical 
instruction, would probably be more constant and more satis- 
factory than it now is. 

So far as regards the actual diminution of out-patients, we 
believe this would have the effect of making the clinical instruc- 
tion which is given in the out-patient’s rooms more valuable 
than it is. At present, in many instances, the physicians and 
surgeons are so overwhelmed by the number of their patients, 
that their whole time and energy are consumed in examining 
and prescribing. The students must pick up what crumbs of 
knowledge they can by the way, for there is no leisure to enter 
into detailed explanations or lengthy comments. But if the 
numbers were somewhat curtailed, and the work rendered less 
burdensome, the medical officers would have time and strength 
to utilise their cases for the instruction of their pupils. There 
need be no fear, therefore, that the adoption of such plans as are 
advocated in this article would be injurious to the interests of 
medical education. 

It is possible also that if the free dispensaries were converted 
into provident institutions, it might be found advantageous to 
organise at each hospital a department for the home visitation 
of suitable cases. Such a department, as we have already said, 
now exists at some hospitals, and nearly all are furnished with a 
maternity branch conducted in this manner. If it were thought 
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desirable that the hospitals should undertake this duty of home 
visitation for their own proper grade of applicants, it might be 
made a most efficient means of training the students in many 
minor, but very important, matters which now they have to learn 
as they best can when they have entered upon practice. This 
subject has not escaped the notice of the Berners Street Com- 
mittee. They observe ‘that one of the most glaring defects in 
the present system of medical education, a defect which has 
become more and more prominent since the discontinuance of 
the system of apprenticeship, is the entire absence of practical 
acquaintance with the domiciliary treatment of disease. In the 
hospital everything is at hand. The formula for the prescrip- 
tion, the nurse with every convenience, the dietary fixed and 
suitable, and the ward with perfect cleanliness and space. 
Whereas even in the most perfect private dwelling the medical 
attendant is called upon to tax his ingenuity and resources to 
the utmost. He must give instructions as to ventilation, clean- 
liness, feeding, nursing, &c.; and these and other directions 
have to be varied in almost every dwelling. He must also write 
out in full his prescription, so that it may be clearly under- 
stood. The Sub-Committee are therefore of opinion that the 
teaching power of the out-patient department would be very 
largely increased if students of three years’ standing were re- 
quired to visit the sick poor at their own homes, as the dis- 
pensaries now do.’ Thus, so far from being injurious to medical 
education, the changes we have ventured to urge might be found 
advantageous to it in more points than one. 

If such Reports as the one before us are issued from year to 
year by the Mansion House Committee—reports which bear 
evidence of so much careful thought, and which contain so many 
valuable suggestions—there can be very little doubt that the 
Committee of Distribution would gradually gain the confidence 
of all those who are interested in these matters, and that it would 
become in time something much more than a mere channel for 
the disbursement of a certain amount of money. It would 
become, as it were, a Metropolitan Hospital Board, which would 
have it in its power to exercise a most salutary influence upon 
the medical charities of London, and, through London, of the 
whole United Kingdom, by discouraging all unworthy enter- 
prises, and by giving its countenance and support only to those 
institutions which, whether wholly or in part charitable, are 
calculated to meet the real wants of some class of the population, 
and in this manner to strengthen the national life. 
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Art. IV.—1. Voyage dOrenbourg «1 Boukhara, fait en 1820 
§c., rédigé par M. le Baron G. de Meyendorf, §c.; et revu 
par M. le Gnevalier Amédée Jaubert, §c. Librairie orientale 
de Dondey-Dupré, 1826. 

2. Captain Muravief’s Journey to Khiva through the Turcoman 
Country, 1819-20. Translated from the Russian into German 
by Philipp Strahl, Ph.D. Bonn, 1824. 

3. A Narrative of the Russian Military dition to Khiva 
under General Perovshi in 1839. Published in the ‘ Russian 
Military Journal,’ 1863. 

4, Notes on the Central Asiatic Question. By M. Romanovski. 
(In Russian.) St. Petersburg, 1868. 

5. Russlands hommerzielle Mission in Mittel-Asien. By Christian 
von Sarauw. Leipzig, 1871. 

6. History of Bukhdéré o the Earliest Period down to the Pre- 
sent. By Arminius Vambéry. London, 1873. 

7. Khiva and Tirkistén. ‘Translated from the Russian by 
Captain H. Spalding, F.R.G.S. London, 1874. 

8. Central Asia, and the Anglo-Russian Frontier Question: a 
series of Political Papers. By Arminius Vambéry. Trans- 
lated by F, E. Bunnett. London, 1874. 

9, The Russians in Central Asia, By Frederick von Hellwald. 
Translated from the German by Lieut.-Col. Theodore Wirg- 
man. London, 1874. 


> ier last of the barriers opposed to humanising influences 
by the ferocious barbarism of Central Asia having been 
broken down by the recent Russian successes in Khiva, this 
seems the time when the events which preceded and attended 
the gradual overthrow of those barriers may be reviewed, very 
succinctly of course, for our space is not sufficient for any but a 
brief treatment of matters, which concern a large portion of the 
world and cover a long period of time. Very opportunely 
Professor Vambéry’s ‘History of Bukhdéra’ has appeared to 
throw light on the previous vicissitudes of this region, so that, 
up to the time when the Russians appeared on the scene, a 

ae epitome of his clear and full narrative will suffice. 
xcept from tradition and casual notices, and the slight 
sketch given by the historian of Alexander’s march, little is 
known of the condition of Western Turkistan till the Arab 
invaders were followed by annalists, whose minute narratives 
have left no period obscure from that date. Only thirty-five 
years had passed since the Prophet's death, when the armies of 
Islam appeared in this remote region, and, carried along by 
religious ardour and lust of rapine, they found no difficulty in 
breaking 
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breaking down the resistance that was offered to their arms. 
The bulk of the population which they encountered was of the 
stock of Iran, clever and industrious, with probably the germs of 
the qualities which, under the demoralising influence of tyranny 
and revolution, have given their descendants, the Tajiks, the cha- 
racter of being among the most supple and subtle, cowardly, 
treacherous, and fraudulent of mankind. Scattered here and 
there in the pasture lands, which, alternating with sandy desert, 
border the cultivated oases, were nomads of the Turanian or 
Tartar race, who had even, in places, already wrested the do- 
minion from the Iranian aborigines. The national religion was 
that of the fire-worshipper, but had long been in conflict with 
Buddhism, brought in by the Turdnian immigrants; and, 
amid the conflict of these two religions, Nestorian Christianity 
had found many converts. Quick and easy as were the first 
conquests of the Arabs in this region, neither the retention of 
their dominion nor the supremacy of their faith were as secure 
here.as amid the enervated populations of Persia, Mesopotamia, 
and Syria. Both the national independence and the national 
religion were repeatedly reasserted, whenever the number or 
vigilance of the conquering force diminished; and, long after 
independence had gone, the old religion retained* its hold, so 
that a long course of material rewards for converts, and punish- 
ments for recusants, was necessary, before the creed of Zoroaster 
was replaced by that of Muhammed. From that time, however, 
to this day, Islam has met with no such continuous, unques- 
tioning, and bigoted attachment as in the cities of Western 
Turkistén: and for the fortunes of the faith it was well that 
this was so, for, within a very short time, all power of con- 
verting nations, even by force, ceased from among the Arab 
commanders, busied only in local rivalries, and in dealings with 
the ever-changing factions of the Caliph’s court. 

From the consequent confusion and anarchy the country was 
rescued about the year 845 A.D., or less than 200 years from the 
apearance of the invaders, by the rise of an Iranian nobleman of 
Balkh, a late convert to Islam, whose sons, known in history as 
the Samanides, received from the Caliph grants of the governor- 
ships of Western Turkistén—grants which their successors 
gradually converted into the foundations of a monarchy, ex- 
tending from the sources of the Oxus and Jaxartes to the shores 
of the Caspian and the Persian Gulf. This was the time of the 





* While as yet Islam was militant, Western Tiirkistén was the scene of the 
career of ‘the Veiled Prophet of Khorassan,’ the incidents of whose life and death 
differed little in character from those described in Moore’s poetic narrative, and to 
whose tenets there still lingered a few adherents three hundred and fifty years later. 
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greatest and truest glory for Bukhara, which was not only the 
seat of a magnificent empire, but the centre of liberal cultivation 
and learning. The Samdanide princes were, however, compelled 
to draw soldiers for their armies not from the peace-loving 
Tajiks, but from the Turdnian element in the population—an 
element which consequently continually increased in number 
and importance, and afforded ready instruments to the ambitious 
governors, who, from time to time, revolted in different parts of 
that extensive empire. Moreover, during the later years of the 
dynasty, the scattered Turdnian tribes in the extreme east 
were, for the first time, united in a monarchy—that of the 
Uighurs — the seat of which was presently fixed in what is 
now known as Eastern Turkistén. Penetrating from thence, 
they overran the country between the Oxus and the Jaxartes, 
and, at the hand of one of their chiefs, the last of the Samanides, 
in 1005 A.D. met with a ruinous defeat, which was immediately 
followed by his murder. 

Before his death he had sought and received help from a 
Turk chief, who had established himself near Bukhara, and 
who thereafter, subduing one by one the princes to the south- 
west, founded the dynasty of the Seljukides, ruling over an 
empire even more extensive than that’ of the Samanides, and 
even constituting themselve guardians of the Caliphs. But the 
seat of their power was in Khorassan, and Western Turkistan 
was never entirely freed from the grasp of the Ufghiirs. 
Even in Khorassan the dominion of the Seljiikides was in the 
first half of the twelfth century replaced by that of a vassal, 
the governor of Khwarizm (the Chorasmia of the ancient geo- 
graphers, the Khiva of modern times). He, too, and his suc- 
cessors tried their arms against the Ufghurs, who were now 
in firm possession of Khokand, Tashkand, Samarkand, and 
Bukhara ; and, after many vicissitudes of fortune, they succeeded 
in this quarter also; but their triumph was a real misfortune to 
themselves and their country, inasmuch as, by removing the 
Uightir princes, they weakened the only barrier that inter- 
vened between the civilised west and the Mongolian hordes in 
the extreme east. As nomads those hordes had been of no note 
in history, but, being united, and brought under the discipline 
of a severe code of military laws, by one remarkable man, they 
became at one bound the terror of the civilised world. That 
was Jengiz Khan, who, after bringing all his neighbours into 
subjection, and, as he did so, amalgamating their forces with his 
own, led his countless following into Western Tirkistan in 
1218 a.p., and within three years extended his conquests as far 
as the Indus on one side, and the mountains above Mesopotamia 
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on the other, replunging the countries, as he passed along, 
into a depth of barbarism from which some have never since 
emerged. From that date Western Turkistan, itself the scene 
of the most savage tyranny, became the unhappy centre from 
whence the devastating hordes of the Mongols (or Moghils) were 
poured into Russia, Poland, Syria, and India ; and when the force 
of external conquest was exhausted, the calamities that befel the 
miserable country only took the altered form of internecine quarrels 
between the successors of Jengiz. Amidst scenes of bloodshed and 
brutality, the Moghal Empire, within a century from the appear- 
ance of the founder, was broken up into a multitude of khanates 
and nomad republics, calling themselves by the name of Moghal, 
Turk, Turkman, Kirghiz, Kassak (or Cossack )—tribes who had 
arrived in the train or followed in the wake of Jengiz. 

Fifty years afterwards most of the western portions of the 
empire were reunited by the conquests of one who has gone 
down to posterity as another Moghal,* Taimur the Lame. But 
the process of disintegration was repeated. Within sixty-two 
years of Taimir’s death—years spent in internecine quarrels 
between his successors—his empire, too, was broken up; and, 
forty years later, a tribe, formed of the fragments of many others, 
and calling itself after the name of the khan, Usbeg, in whose 
time they had embraced Islam, appeared from the north of the 
Caspian and Aral Seas, and under the leadership of a prince 
named Shaibanf, descended from Jengfz, united all the con- 
flicting successors ¢ of Taimur in a common ruin. 

This chief, in imitation of the conquerors who had from time 
to time preceded him, endeavoured to push his conquests into 
Persia, and succeeded in getting possession of Khorassan ; but, 
in an endeavour to advance still further, met with defeat and 
death at the hands of the first warrior of the Seffavide line, 
under which Persia attained to the pinnacle of her greatness and 
magnificence. Between his successors and those of Shaibanf 
there were devastating wars, of which Khorassan was the scene, 
while in the cities of Western Turkistén there prevailed a 
prosperity, nay, a luxury, such as had not been known since the 
days of the Samadnides. In 1597 the line of the Shaibdnfdes 
was cut short by assassination, and then the throne was, by 
common consent, given to a family connected by marriage with 
that of Shaibanf, and itself descended from the khans of the 
house of Jeng{z, who had been lately expelled from the khanate 





* He was really a ‘ Tiirk.’ d 

+ The most distinguished Baber (Tiirki for ‘lion’), driven out of his - 
cular principality, Khokind, after many ups and downs of fortune, founded the 
empire of the Great Moghil in India. 
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of Astarkhan (Astracan) on the Volga, by the rising power of 
the Russian dukes. 

For one hundred and forty years the Astarkhanides continued 
in the exercise of a dominion, which was gradually weakened in 
extent and coherence by successful revolt, and, for nearly fifty 
years more, furnished occupants for a nominal sovereignty, the 
real power of which was wielded by powerful and hereditary 
wazirs of the Usbeg house of Manghit. In 1784 the farce 
was closed, and the last prince who claimed a descent from 
Jengiz was quietly set aside by his wazfr, grandfather of the 
Amir of Bukhara, who is now a dependant on Russian pro- 
tection. The strongest of the Astarkhdnides were men who 
compensated for a turbulent youth by an age of devotion. Three 
of them, retiring from dominion while in the fulness of their 
power, closed their years in the holy cities of Arabia: and by 
degrees the ancient enlightenment of the country was narrowed 
to the field of puerile discussions on the minute ritualism of 
Mussalman observances. A superstition that permeated every 
recess of a man’s life; a formalism that rendered religion power- 
less to check the growth of habits of the most degrading vice ; 
a show of respect for a multitude of .pharisaical priests who 
appealed to the ignorant fanaticism of the populace—these were 
the characteristics of the latter days of the decaying dynasty, 
these the forces on which the usurpers of the house of Manghit 
based their power. The third of the line, Nasrullah, was 
pre-eminent for evil among even the most evil of Oriental 
princes—conspicuous for the hypocrisy and treachery by which 
he won, and the cruelty by which he maintained, his power ; 
for the ghastly nature of his punishments; for the abominable 
vices of his private life, and for the pretence of religion which 
he used as a cloak for his hateful deeds. Many of our readers 
have burned with indignation at the tale of the cruelties that 
preceded his murder of Stoddard and Conolly—a tale which has 
its fitting pendant in Vambéry’s story of what he did to his own 
subjects, and to two innocent Italians who sought employment 
in his court. His life closed in a deed of especial atrocity, 
which is thus narrated by Vambéry :— 

‘The more Nasrull4h advanced in years, the more frequent and 
violent became his paroxysms of rage, which in 1860 put an end to 
his life, after he had reigned thirty-four years. Besides the repeated 
revolts of Khokind, the obstinate struggle maintained against him 
by his brother-in-law, Walli Naam of -i-Sibz, embittered his 
last years. He was already in his last agony when the news arrived 
that that fortress was taken. Scarcely able to e his meaning, 
he yet gave orders to put to death his rebellious brother-in-law and 
all his children. But as he could not satiate his eyes with their a 
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he had his own wife, the sister of Walli Naim, brought to his bed- 
side. This poor woman, the mother of two children, trembled, but 
did not move the dying tyrant: he had her beheaded before his eyes, 
and, gazing on the blood of the sister of his principal enemy, he 
breathed out his detestable soul.’ 


The closing event of his reign was, therefore, what he regarded 
as a gratifying success, and it was reserved for his more clement 
son, Muzaffar-ud-din, to drink the cup of humiliation to the dregs. 

The power of Russia, at whose hands he met with humiliation, 
was not one that advanced in the manner familiar to Asiatic 
tradition—as a torrent of invasion sweeping everything before it 
without pause, but soon losing its force and subsiding. Her 
march, on the contrary, had been slow, not unmarked by tem- 
porary check, especially in its earlier stages, but subject to no 
retrogression, and clearly guided by an unfaltering purpose. 

About the time when, to the people of England, the main fact 
in foreign affairs was the coming of the Spanish Armada, Russia 
made her first step into Asia. Annoyed by the depredations of 
the Tartars of the Ural Mountains on her colonists about Perm, 
she sent against them, with thorough success, the recently sub- 
jugated and conciliated Cossacks of the Don, part of whom had 
lately settled along the northern shore of the Caspian Sea. And, 
pursuing the same policy of subjugation and conciliation, she 
found in these Tartars ready instruments for a gradual onward 
movement. The several nomad tribes being first protected, and 
then incorporated,* by the close of the seventeenth century the 
whole of Siberia and Kamskatka had, morsel by morsel, come 
under Russian dominion, which it was from that time an object 
to extend to the warmer regions of the south. A narrative of 
the alternate wars and negotiations by which the frontier was 
first brought down to the Amur, and then carried on to the 
open and unfrozen sea, we must defer to another occasion, our 
present business being limited to the - which she made in 
the direction of, Western Turkistan. North tof that country 
lies a great desert, tenanted, where it is tenanted at all, by 
Kirghiz nomads—the “Great Horde” on the north-east, the 
*‘ Little Horde” to the north-west. One after another, in the 
period from 1734 A.D. to the close of last century, the several 
divisions of these hordes acknowledged the might of Russia, 
by confessing an allegiance which it has been the consistent 
endeavour of Russian administrators to develop into assimilation 





* Previous to incorporation they were called ‘ Inovodtsi,’ who have been defined 
as ‘subjects of Russia without being Russians ;’ ‘ colonies constituting colonies 
of their own with their own regulations ;’ ‘half savage nations, to whom the 
empire, interested no doubt, but always benevolent, allows the advantage of its 
enlightened protection.’ 
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with the rest of the empire. The first step in this direction was 
to establish a line of military posts along what was at the time 
the frontier. Then, into the governing assemblies of the tribes 
beyond, there were introduced Russian officials, who influenced 
the people to settle down and to abandon their nomad ways. 
And as soon as they became insensibly accustomed to Russian 
domination, or were pronounced too weak to resist an advance, 
or, in a quarrel with their neighbours, called in Russian assist- 
ance, the line of posts was pushed on, and the process recom- 
menced afresh. While as yet, however, this process of incor- 
poration was in its infancy, even the nominal allegiance of the 
sultans of the hordes secured for the Russians the object they 
had most at heart, the removal of the main impediments to safe 
traffic with Bukhéra4a—then the chief emporium of Central Asiatic 
trade. ‘Trade and intercourse increased considerably, and, from 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century, envoys from Bukhara 
began not unfrequently to appear at St. Petersburg, chiefly, we 
are told by M. Zalesoff * and Professor Vambéry, for the purpose 
of enjoying and sharing with their master the rich presents which 
they there received. One of them seems to have suggested a 
return embassy, and in compliance with the suggestion, in the 
winter of 1820-21 a M. de Negri was sent with presents and a 
letter from the Emperor Alexander t: the Amir. The inci- 
dents of the mission, with much valuable information regarding 
Bukhara, were recorded by his companion, Baron von Meyen- 
dorf, in an interesting work that has lately been translated by 
Captain Chapman, of the Royal Artillery. The objects of the 
mission were to procure for caravans{ exemption from the 
double duty which the Amir imposed on Russian merchants, 
and increased security from the attacks of freebooters on both 
sides of the Jaxartes. In neither object{ was M. de Negri 
successful. The Amir persisted in regarding the protection of 
caravans as the duty of the Russians themselves, and continued 
to levy double dues from Russian merchants. A company was 
then formed in Russia, with a monopoly of Central Asiatic 
trade, and with the promise of a military escort: but, on the 
very first journey towards Bukhara, the escort was found to give 
insufficient protection from the attacks of the Khivan horsemen ; 
and not only was the caravan forced to retire, but the Czar’s 





* Michell’s ‘ Russians in Central Asia,’ pp. 417, 418, and 421. 

t+ The commerce between Bukhéré and Russia was estimated by M. Meyendorf 
to be worth some 320,000/. yearly. 

t M. de Negri made also attempts to procure the release of the 600 or 700 
Russians who had been captured by Kirghiz or Tarkmins on the shore of the 
Caspian, and sold as slaves in Bukhéré, but succeeded only in libercting those 
whose freedom he could purchase. 
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Government was compelled to pay a considerable sum in com- 
pensation for plundered merchandise. That plan was, therefore, 
abandoned. In 1834-35 Russian officers were despatched to 
Bukhard, in a vain endeavour to procure the release of the 
Russian slaves; and in 1840, in return for a mission sent by 
the Amfr to St. Petersburg, when he was terrified by the 
appearance of British soldiers north of the passes of the Hindu 


Kush, M. Bouteneff was sent with very categorical demands for | 


the reduction of the duties on Russian traders, the conclusion of 
a satisfactory commercial treaty, and the liberation of the Russian 
slaves. But Nasrulléh played with M. Bouteneff, as he had 
played with Colonel Stoddard, and, after deluding him with vain 
promises, till the news of the English disasters in Afghanistan 
relieved his mind of all apprehensions in that quarter, dismissed 
him discourteously in the spring of 1842. A few weeks later 
there followed the execution of Stoddard and Conolly, both of 
whom Bouteneff and the Russian Government had made every 
endeavour to save. Of this bootless mission the only result was 
an interesting description of Bukhara, its Amir and its people, 
by M. Khanikoff, who accompanied the envoy, and whose work 
was translated into English by Baron Clement de Bode. 

Their friendly overtures being thus inefficacious to remove 
the arrogance of the barbarian, who refused to see what was 
coming, the Russians turned with fresh interest to a project that 
had already engaged their attention—that of occupying on the 
trade route some post from whence effective protection might be 
afforded to commerce ; and, five years after Bouteneff’s return, a 
fort was built at Aralsk, near the spot where the at that point 
slender stream of the Jaxartes issues into the Sea of Aral. The 
survey of the sea itself was then accomplished in little sailing 
vessels; but, by the spring of 1853, M. Perovski, the Governor- 
General of Orenburg, had managed, at great expense, to trans- 
port from Sweden the materials of two small steamers armed 
with howitzers, and to put them together on the Jaxartes. 
Within a few weeks from that date the largest of the steamers, 
profiting by the spring floods, was able to ascend the stream, 
and bore a part in the first conquest made by Russian arms in 
Western Turkistan. 

It was not, however, Bukhara that felt the first shock, but an 
intervening power—the Khanate of Khokaind. That khanate 
was the particular patrimony of the branch of Taimur’s family 
that was made illustrious by the career of Baber; but, from the 
date when he was expelled therefrom by the Usbegs under 
Shaibanf, it had merged in the monarchy of which, under the 
Shaibanfdes, and the Astarkhdnides after them, the capital was 

Bukhéra. 
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Bukhara. In 1775 a.p., while as yet the last of the Astar- 
khanides was allowed a nominal sovereignty, and before the 
wazir of the house of Manghit finally set him aside, a Kho- 
kandi, thirteenth in descent from Baber, reasserted the inde- 
pendence of his native country. His grandson much extended 
the limits of the khanate, which up to that time had been con- 
fined to the upper valley of the Jaxartes, and, pushing along the 
right bank of the river, brought Tashkand and Chimkand within 
the circle of his dominions, ending in 1814 with the acquisition 
of Hazrat Sultan,* which is the limit of the settled population 
to the north-west, and lies on the very confines of the ‘ Black 
Desert.’ That advance brought the Khokandfs into direct 
dealings with the ‘Kirghiz of the Little Horde,’ who pastured 
their flocks and during the spring grew their corn, on the edge 
of the swamps that skirt the Jaxartes in its lower course. From 
these semi-nomads they began to levy taxes of a very exorbitant 
nature, and, meeting with resistance to their demands, they 
erected forts of some strength, not far from the banks of the river, 
at Juilek, and Ak Masjid, and even further on. They thus came 
in contact with two foreign powers—first of all with Khiva, 
which had till lately been under vassalage to the Kirghiz, but 
now claimed supremacy over them, and, finding another power 
plundering its new subjects, began to plunder them too; and 
next with Russia, to which about this time the harassed Kirghiz 
tribes of these parts transferred their allegiance. It was not, 
however, till twenty years later, when she had established herself 
at the mouth of the Jaxartes, that Russia could protect them ; 
and by that time three unsuccessful wars with Bokhara, and 
three violent changes in the dynasty, had weakened the hold of 
the Khans of Khokand over these their more distant possessions. 
Consequently the commandant at Ak Masjid—the very Yakub 
Beg who is now Atalik Ghazi of Eastern Ttirkistin—exercised 
almost independent sway over the Kirghiz of the lower Jaxartes. 
He treated them as the Usbeg and Tajik rulers have always 
treated the nomads, pillaging them on every possible occasion ; 
and as he was then as energetic in his forays as he is now strict 
in the enforcement of law, his raids from Ak Masjid and the 
other forts produced much booty for him, and much loss to the 
Kirghiz subjects of Russia. Warnings having been tried in 
vain, in 1852 a dash was made from Fort Aralsk, from which 





* A town that in ancient time was known as ‘ Yasi,’ but received the name it 
now bears, ‘Saint Stiltan,” from a very saintly inhabitant called Siiltan Ahmed 
Yaswee. The place has yet another name, ‘Tiirkistén,’ after ‘ Tiirk,’ who is 
known in the traditions of those parts as the son of Japhet, and progenitor of the 
Tiirk nation ! + The ‘ Kéré-Kiim.’ 
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Ak Masjid is separated by 325 miles of desert; but the force 
was unprovided with appliances for capturing the inner citadel, 
and was compelled to retire after destroying the outer works. 
Next year M. Perovski himself led a force of 1700 men over the 
same road, his new steamer coming up at the same time by water, 
and, after a siege of five weeks, he captured the place by storm, 
meeting with a resistance, and enduring a loss in killed and 
wounded, such as the Russian force in Tuirkistan has experienced 
on no subsequent occasion. An endeavour, too, was that winter 
made to retake the place by a large force of Khokandis, but 
they were beaten off with loss. 

Meanwhile, on the other or eastern side of the desert that 
intervenes between the Ural Mountains and those in which the 
several branches of the great Siberian river Irtish take their rise, 
the Russian posts had been gradually advancing into the posses- 
sions of the ‘Great Horde.’ A fort had been erected at Kopal 
in 1852, and another in 1854 at Vernoé, which has since then 
become an important emporium of trade. 

Having advanced thus far from two independent bases, sepa- 
rated from each other by a distance of 1200 miles, and their two 
lines of forts resembling a pair of horns, which both pointed to 
the heart of Khokand, the Russians found that between the points 
of the horns there was an inconvenient gap of 600 miles ; so that, 
towards the end of 1854, a special committee, assembled for the 
purpose, recommended, and the recommendation was approved 
by the Emperor, that the two horns should be connected bya 
line of forts. That frankest of apologists, M. Romanovski, 
justifies the measure to his own complete content, showing that 
the advance made up to that time with so much toil and expense* 
would have failed of its object were not the two lines connected. 
It is true that the gap was occupied by a line of Khokandf 
works, and that the Khokandis, having lost Ak Masjid, and 
failed in their endeavour to recover it, do not seem to have given 
any pretext for further hostilities. But the occupation of the 
line was necessary for Russian interests, and it was made. 
Between the resolve and its accomplishment, however, some 
years intervened—years during which the Russian Government 
were fully occupied by the Crimean War, and by the important 
measures that followed its close, while Khokand was agitated by 
renewed hostilities with Bokhara, by loss of territory on that 
side, and by no less than seven forcible changes in the person of 
her ruler, attended by the assassination of the deposed ruler, or 





* The tra rt of each hundredweight of corn for the subsistence of the 
garrisons on the steppe cost about 4J. 4s. For the transport of provisions to 
the forts on the Jaxartes alone, we are told that 60,000/. were spent each year. 
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by his imprisonment, or by his flight to seek succour from the 
Amfr of Bukhara. The Russians were not altogether idle during 
this interval. In 1857, advancing from the side of Ak Masjid, 
they took possession of the fort of Stizek, north of the north- 
west extremity of the Kara-tagh Mountains. In 1859 they nar- 
rowed the gap still further by establishing a fort at Kastek; and 
by taking possession of a fortified Khokand{ town a little to 
the south-west of Vernoé—an advance which was followed by 
an indecisive skirmish with a small body of Khokandfs. And 
meanwhile the oppressions and exactions of the Khokandf 
officials drove fresh tribes of nomads to seek Russian protection. 
In 1860 the commandant of the troops at Vernoé fell without 
warning on the Khokandi fort of Tokmek, the commandant of 
which said he was without orders either to resist or to surrender. 
A few hours’ shelling, however, convinced him of the necessity 
of capitulating, and the Russian force at once moved on to the 
next Khokandi fort at Pishpek, which stood a siege of five days, 
and then surrendered. Next year an advance was made from the 
other side, a fort being built at Julek, and the Khokandi 
works at Yani Kurghan being shelled and destroyed. This 
was the seat of a band of Khokandi robbers; and, besides, was 
in the midst of a tribe of Kipchak Kirghiz, who paid a divided 
allegiance to Khokand and to Russia—a state of things which, 
asthe narrator * of the little expedition naively observes, called 
for rectification. 

By the close of this interval, too, the Kirghiz of the Upper 
Jaxartes, who were vassals of Khokand when Captain Vali- 
khanoff passed through in 1858, and again in 1859, had become 
Russian subjects. We have no indication of the exact time 
when, or the manner in which, this advance was made. 

There still remained a gap of 300 miles between the extremities 
of the Orenburg and Siberian lines; and it was reserved for the 
operations of 1864 to remove that gap, and also to penetrate far 
into the cultivated portion of Khokand itself. By that year the 
rapidly succeeding revolutions in the khanate had ended in the 
rise to power of an energetic Kipchak, named Alim Kul, ruling 
in the name of a boy prince, sixteenth in the line of descent from 
Baber. Possibly his energy showed itself in some attempt to 
recover possession of the tract that had been lost to his country 
during the period of its revolutions; but no such pretext has 
been assigned by the apologists of the Russian advance, or any 
other reason assigned than that it was necessary for Russian 
interests. Without apparently any warning, in the beginning 





* Captain Meyer, in the ‘ Russian Military Journal.’ f 
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of June, 1864, General Cherniayeff, commanding the force at 
Vernoé, made a dash on the town and citadel of Auliéta, north 
of the Kard-tagh range, and captured it, with the loss of three 
men slightly wounded, no less than 307 of the garrison being, 
on the other hand, killed and 390 wounded. Almost simul- 
taneously a small force, advancing from Ak Masjid and Julek, 
took the town and citadel of Hazrat Sultan, south of the Kara- 
tagh, after a siege of four days. By a decree of the 30th July, 
1864, the Russian frontier was then declared to be the line of 
forts established along the north of the Kara-tagh range from 
Vernoé to Yani Kurghan; but, by the time the announcement 
reached the army, it had advanced more than 100 miles further 
into Khokand territory, Cherniayeff having by a combined 
advance from Atliéta and Hazrat Sultin, captured the im- 
portant town of Chamkand by another very gallantly conducted 
assault, in it getting possession of the bulk of the Khokandi 
artillery. And then the Russian Government sent to its repre- 
sentatives at foreign courts the remarkable paper which is known 
as Prince Gortchakoff’s Circular of 21st November, 1864 (0. 8.). 
It described with remarkable force the embarrassment of a settled 
government when it finds itself contiguous to savage nations, 
whose depredations necessitate chastisement, weakening them so 
much that they are exposed to the attacks of still more savage 
nations beyond, and have therefore to appeal for protection to 
the power that humbled them—a process which is continually 
repeated, till the settled government finds itself advanced into 
remote and barbarous regions, where every step is dangerous, and 
the slightest symptom of a disposition to retreat fatal. Finding 
itself in just such a position as this, the Russian Government 
seemed at first sight to have only a choice between three courses 
—either to let disorder on her frontier run riot, or to resort 
on each occasion of outrage to costly expeditions, to the series 
of which no end could be foreseen; or lastly, ‘in imitation of 
England in India, to enter on a career of conquest, with the 
view of subjugating the semi-savage States, whose independent 
existence was incompatible with their neighbours’ security. None 
of these courses, however, had commended themselves to the 
judgment of the Emperor, who had resolved, in preference, to 
adopt a frontier guarded by forts near enough to be mutually 
supporting, situated in a country where provisions were pro- 
curable and colonisation possible, fixed, lastly, in so final a 
manner as to leave no opening for ‘ entrainements dangereux et 
presque inévitables, qui de répressions en représailles pouvaient 
aboutir @ une extension illimitée.’ Such, therefore, were the views 
which had led his Imperial Majesty to select as the boundary of 
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his empire the line of the lower Jaxartes, diverging to Chimkand 
and passing along the north of the Kard-tagh range to Lake 
Issik-kul. 

‘Fixed in so final a manner!’ Once more, before the course 
to be pursued in Turkistan had been enunciated in St. Peters- 
burg, the energy of the local officers had found vent in such a 
way as to destroy the finality of the new arrangement. Hearing, 
in October, 1864, that the inhabitants of the large city * of Tash- 
kund, 75 miles to the south of Chamkand, were mostly peaceful 
traders, who suffered much from the existing hostilities and from 
the military tyranny then predominant, Cherniayeff proceeded to 
its walls with a force of only 1550 men, intending to turn out 
the garrison, ascertain the wishes of the inhabitants, and, till 
orders came from St, Petersburg, leave them to conduct their own 
administration as they pleased, merely protecting them from the 
Khan’s violence. He found, however, that the peaceful elders 
stood too much in awe of the garrison to let him in, and he was 
beaten off in a rash attempt to escalade the very high walls. 
This was followed in the winter of 1864-65 by the advance of a 
swarm of Khokandfs, led by Alim Kul himself, who, ing 
by Chamkiind, fell upon a detached squadron of Cossacks, and 
obliged them, after a really heroic defence and severe loss, to 
take refuge in the neighbouring town of Hazrat Sultan. A 
small town in that neighbourhood was also re-taken by the 
Khokandf bands, who kept the Russians continually on the 
alert. Meantime General Cherniayeff, so we are told by Roma- 
novski, ‘ represented the necessity of an immediate occupation of 
Tashkand, and, wishing to reconcile what seemed to him an inevit- 
able necessity with the expressed views of the Government, which 
objected to the extension of its dominions, he proposed, after 
conquering Tashkind, to make it independent of Khokand, and 
to shite it under the protectorate of Russia.’ To this his Govern- 
ment would not agree, but at the same time constituted the tract 
between the Jaxartes and Vernoé into the separate province of 
Turkistan, under the Governor-Generalship of Orenburg, and 
committed its military and civil charge to Cherniayeff, who was 
deliberately allowed considerable freedom of action, ‘as’—we 
again quote Romanovski—‘ he was personally responsible for the 
defence of a region then completely unknown.’ 

Meanwhile Khuda Yar Khan, the first of the numerous Khans 
of Khokind who had been expelled from power in the recent 
revolutions, had, not for the first time, induced the Amfr of 
Bukhéra to interfere in his behalf. The forces of Bukhara began 





* Said to cover ten miles in one direction, and five in another. 
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to collect on the frontier, and Cherniayeff saw good reason to fear 
that Tashkind might be wrested from Khokand by other hands 
than his. Accordingly, in the middle of May, 1865, after two days’ 
investment, he captured the fort that guards the water-supply of 
the city, and, by cutting the channels, reduced the inhabitants to 
such distress that they promised to fall on the garrison as soon 
as the Russian force attacked the walls. But the accomplishment 
of this plan was prevented by the unexpected arrival in the city 
of Alim Kul himself, with a large force, which he straightway 
led out against the Russians. His troops were, however, driven 
back witb loss, and he himself was mortally wounded. In him 
died the last Khokandf who had spirit or ability enough to 
offer resistance to the Russian arms; but his death only added 
strength to the Bukhara faction, which he had always bitterly 
opposed ; and, as the Amir was known to be approaching, the 
party in favour of opening the gates to the Russians was intimi- 
dated. Cherniayeff then sent a detachment to the other side of 
the city to capture the fort of Chindz, which guarded the nearest 
passage of the Jaxartes from the side of Bukhara. The pos- 
session of this little place enabled him to cut the Tashkandis 
off from their supply of food, as he had already from that of water, 
and, after six weeks’ investment, he escaladed the walls one night. 
This was an especially daring attempt, seeing that he had with 
him only 1950 men, while the city was supposed to contain a 
population * of between 150,000 and 200,000 souls, and the 
defenders were believed to number 30,000. And in fact, after 
the walls had been mastered, it was not till after two days of street 
fighting that resistance was finally overcome. Such is the pub- 
lished account, but the Russian loss did not altogether exceed 
25 killed and 117 wounded and contused. 

With the view of averting the designs of the Amir of Bukhara 
on Tashkand, Cherniayeff had before its capture written to suggest 
that he should place his protégé Khuda Yar Khan on the throne 
of Khokand, and had offered him Russian assistance for this 
purpose. No such assistance was, however, called for. Before 
receiving Cherniayeff’s letter, Muzaffar-ud-din, needing no in- 
ducement to interfere, had advanced to Khokand, carried off 
with him the boy khan, who was at the time in the enjoyment 
of a nominal sovereignty, and, while replacing Khuda Yar on 
the throne, had annexed still more of the south-western portion 
of the khanate, including the important town of Khojand. 
Moreover he deputed an ambassador to St. Petersburg to demand 
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the evacuation of Tashkand, and sent the same demand to Cher- 
niayeff direct. Even before this demand, Cherniayeff had con- 
vinced himself of the inimical designs of the Amir; so that, 
within ten days from the capture of Tashkand, he arrested all 
the subjects of Bukhara within Russian Turkistan, and refused 
to allow Muzaffar-ud-din’s ambassador to proceed to St. Peters- 
burg. As to the newly appointed Khan of Khokand, Cherniayeff 
recommended that he should be supported by Russian influence, 
as he was a man of no character, was much disliked by one of 
the factions of the State, and could not, therefore, be at any time 
a formidable neighbour. In effect, when a Russian detachment 
moved out of Tashkand in the autumn, to reduce some small 
forts in the neighbourhood, Khuda Yar Khan sent to profess his 
subordination, and thus began those friendly relations which 
have from time to time been further cemented, and continue 
unruffled to the present day. 

In that same autumn (1865) Cherniayeff, acting on a suggestion 
made by a Bukharian emissary, deputed four civil and military 
officers to arrange matters with the Amir. Having once got them 
into his hands, the Amir, however, refused to let them go, unless 
his own ambassador were suffered to proceed to St. Petersburg, 
while Cherniayeff, in reply, insisted that the Russian envoys should 
be at once and unconditionally released. And to enforce this 
demand, in the end of January, 1866, he led a small force of 1700 
men across the inhospitable waste that intervenes between the 
Jaxartes and the nearest cultivation on the side of Bukhara. 
Then, when it was too late, he found that his force was too 
small even to enforce its demands for fuel, forage, and provisions ; 
so, after lingering a week before the little fortified town of Jizakh, 
he was obliged to go back again. On account of this fiasco he was. 
deprived of his command, and was recalled, being replaced by 
General Romanovski, author of the work from which much of 
the information summarised in our narrative up to this point 
has been drawn. He professes himself to be one of those who 
would endeavour to subject the neighbours of Russia to her 
influence by a strong and durable settlement of her frontiers, 
and by moral persuasion rather than ‘by direct conquest. While 
quite unable to perceive anything like aggressiveness in the 
attitude of his country towards the States of Central Asia, in 
the particular mode of action adopted he sees the chief obstacle 
to the establishment of satisfactory relations with them. The 
Russian force has, he observes, been always numerically weak. 
in proportion to the area occupied, and no sooner have rein- 
forcements arrived than they have been used to annex fresh 
territory. The weakness thus caused has been a _ perpetual. 
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provocative to insult, and the effectual cause of consequent 
retribution. 

He has told us what were the instructions that he received 
from Government. The most important portions were as fol- 
lows :-— 


‘While striving undeviatingly to avoid the extension of absolute 
dominion in Central Asia, it is not advisable that we should refrain 
from such operations and arrangements as might be indispensably 
necessary ; and, generally, the true interests of Russia should be kept 
in view. 

‘As regards Bukhérd, it is above all desirable to re-establish 
speedily friendly commercial relations with that khanate ; but, at the 
same time, the immediate local chief is bound to remember that the 
Asiatic respects only the force of arms. 

‘The main object of the commander should therefore be to make 
the Amir understand that we are not desirous of conquests, and that 
we do not threaten the integrity of his dominions, but that we shall 
not allow him to extend his dominion in the direction of our limits.’ 

* * 2 * * * 

‘ And until the release of the Russian mission, all negotiations with 

the Amir were considered to be quite out of the question.’ 


If this, and especially the portion which we have italicised, be 
a specimen of the instructions usually given to commanders on 
the Russian frontier, few, we suspect, will wonder if that frontier 
is found to undergo a process of gradual expansion. 

On arriving in Turkistan in the spring of 1866, Romanovski 
found that the whole force therein did not exceed 13,000 men: 
that there was an almost complete want of money wherewith to 
pay and feed even that small number, so that for this purpose he 
had to draw on his own funds and those of his friends: that 
‘the civil administration was almost at a standstill for want of 
officers ; and that owing to the rapidity of the recent operations, 
there was the utmost confusion in the accounts, sums devoted by 
Government to one purpose having been necessarily diverted to 
another. Moreover the force available in the neighbourhood of 
Tashkand, where an encounter with the Bokharians was immi- 
nent, numbered no more than 3000 men, who were continually 
insulted and harassed by detachments of the enemy. As spring 
advanced the situation became worse. The Amir of Bukhara 
arrived with an enormous force of regulars and irregulars, and 
sent, in all directions through the territory last acquired by 
Cherniayeff, flying parties of horsemen, whose appearance was 
followed by rumours most unfavourable to the continuance of 
Russian rule. And a formidable plot for the destruction of the 
garrison of Tashkand was concocted by Bukhdrian —— 
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In spite of the enormous disproportion of ‘the Amir’s army, a 
daring blow was necessary, or the whole country would rise, and 
the small and scattered Russian force would be overwhelmed. 
Accordingly, in the middle of April, a reconnaissance was made 
on the southern bank of the Jaxartes by a small party, which not 
only repulsed all attacks, but carried off large herds of sheep, 
then on their way to the Bukharian camp. And on the 19th of 
May (N. 8.), Romanovski moved from the bank of the river with 
all his available force, arriving before the Amir’s entrenched 
camp at Irjar on the following afternoon, when he at once ad- 
vanced to the attack. Never was there a more signal rout than 
that which then ensued. The Bokharian artillery was numerous 
and heavy, but fired over the heads of the Russians, while the 
Russian shells and rockets filled the camp with carnage and 
confusion. The hurried and repeated attacks of the Bukharian 
horse were repelled with no great difficulty; and, in an hour’s 
time the whole Russian line advanced and stormed the entrench- 
ment. Then the Amir fled with his 40,000 soldiers, leaving 
behind him guns, treasure, camp equipage, and a thousand of 
his subjects dead on the field, the Russian loss* being limited 
to twelve wounded men. Following up this success, Romanovski 
took the fort of Nati within a week, and, a week later, the 
strongly fortified and important commercial emporium Khojand, 
at the bend where the Jaxartes turns from a south-westerly to a 
north-westerly course. ‘These were among the places of which 
Khokand had been recently bereft by Bukhara, but Khuda Yar 
Khan was prudent enough to express no wish for their restora- 
tion. Nevertheless Romanovski had now to undergo consider- 
able pressure on the part of his superior general, Kryjanovski, 
Governor-General of Orenburg, who urged him to assume a 
high tone towards the Khan of Khokand, and to treat him as 
one who from his position should be a vassal of Russia, adding, 
‘if he takes umbrage at this, so much the better. It will give 
us a pretext to close with him. The Khan had agreed to 
Romanovski’s requests—namely, protection to Russian traders, 
the equalisation of duties to be levied from them, and the pre- 
vention of forays on Russian territory ; but Romanovski makes 
it clear that he must have been entirely swallowed up had not 








* Small as had been the losses of the Russians in their combats with the 
Khokiudis, those in the several engagements and sieges of the campaigns with 
Bukhéré were even less. The Usbegs of Bukhéré appear, indeed, to be as 
cowardly as they are vain, fanatical, and cruel. This was oeings illustrated 
in 1872 by a méléo that took place in the Amir's palace, half a dozen Afghans 
in the suite of Sher Ali’s envoy having put to flight the whole—so the story 
went—of the Amir's bodyguard. ’ 
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attention been diverted from him by the further prosecution of 
hostilities against Bukhara. 

After his disasters in the spring, the Amir tardily sent back 
the Russian envoys, released the Russian traders, and sent to 
inquire on what conditions Romanovski would make peace. 
He was thereupon required to recognise the sovereignty of 
Russia over all the lands recently conquered, to reduce the duties 
on Russian merchandize to the rates levied in Russia on that 
from Bukhara, and to pay an indemnity of some 50,000/. for 
the expenses of the recent campaign. To this last demand 
alone the Amfr’s delegate objected, whereupon General Kryja- 
novski, who had himself arrived in the province, gave him ten 
days within which to pay the 50,000/., adding besides fresh 
demands, to be accepted within the same period of grace: 
namely, that he should make over the person of the deposed 
Khan of Khokand, who was in his hands, and give his written 
consent to the establishment of a Russian consular agent in 
Bukhara, to the erection of caravanseries for the exclusive. use 
of the Russian traders, and to the equalisation of the imposts on 
traders. The enhanced demands were due to the fact that 
the Amir was known to be strengthening his forces, and the 
fortifications of the towns between his capital and the Jaxartes. 
Meantime, the Russian columns marched from the river’s bank, 
and, on the day when the period of grace expired, found them- 
selves in front of Ura-tippa, the frontier fort on that strip of 
sparse cultivation which, lying along the skirts of the dividing 
range of mountains, leads from the valley of the Jaxartes to 
that of the Zerafshan. Within ten days it was taken by 
assault after a short bombardment, and its fall was a fort- 
night later followed by that of the triple-walled and strongly 
garrisoned fort of Jizakh, which guards the narrow defile that 
leads into the fertile vale of Samarkand. With these successes, 
and the occupation of the little fort of Yani Kurghan (‘ New 
Fort’) at the southern extremity of the defile, military operations 
ceased for the time, and a proclamation was issued, informing 
all the subjects of Bukhara that the Russians had no other than 
peaceful objects in view: that the hostility of the Ameer had 
necessitated the capture of his strong places, Ura-tippa and 
Jizakh; but that, having captured them, the Russian force 


would rest there, in the hope that the Amir would accede to the 


demands made upon him as a condition of peace. 

The interval that followed was spent by the Russians in 
organising the administration of their conquests. On the cap- 
ture of Tashkand, in 1865, their Government had announced its 
intentions of acknowledging the independence of that city, which 
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was not to be incorporated with the rest of the empire ; but, as 
on two occasions the inhabitants petitioned—it is not difficult 
to picture the process by which the petition was concocted—that 
they might be received as Russian subjects, their prayer was 
granted in the autumn of 1866, and, the example being freely 
followed by the neighbouring towns and cities, the idea of refrain- 
ing from their annexation was speedily abandoned. In each town 
a kind of municipal board was established by Romanovski, the 
president being the Russian officer who had ‘ charge of the native 
population,’ and the members being chosen by the notables of 
the town from among themselves, with the chief Kazi as an ex- 
officio member. This board had authority over the Sarts or 
settled population, while other members under the same presi- 
dent took cognisance of all matters relating to the Kirghiz 
population in the neighbourhood. These boards administered 
justice, and were the instruments for the levy of taxes, which 
were confined to a tithe of the land produce paid in kind, a 
fixed rate in money for the fields, the produce of which could not 
conveniently be received in kind, a fortieth on all sales, a small 
salt-tax, and from the nomads a capitation tax on each tent. 

In that winter (1866-67) a commission: sat in St. Petersburg to 
consider the best system of administration, and, its reecommen- 
dations having been submitted, an ukase was issued by the 
Emperor on the 23rd July, 1867, constituting the region annexed 
along the Jaxartes and the southern portion of the Kirghiz steppe 
into a separate governor - generalship, called the Province of 
Russian Turkistan, the charge of which was committed to 
General von Kauffmann, who had won much reputation in the 
Baltic provinces as an able administrator very thoroughly 
Russian in his views, Romanovski * retiring into private life, and 
even, for a time, becoming a notary in Moscow. The northern, 
eastern, and western boundaries of the new province were very 
accurately defined, but not its southern limit; and events soon 
led to a further extension in that direction. 

In the autumn of 1866 the Amir had sent down to Calcutta 
a religious personage of eminence to solicit British assistance— 





* Under the nom de plume of ‘ Tiirkistanee,’ he is believed to have then 
written a series of letters in the ‘ Invalide, justifying his administration of the 
province, in the accounts of which there was great confusion, owing, he urged, to 
the insufficiency of the administrative staff. In the paper war that followed, his 
antagonists blamed him much for the forbearing manner in which he had dealt 
with the rulers of Khokiind and Bukhéré. Nor were there wanting charges 
seriously affecting the integrity and impartiality of the administration—char 
which he rebuts by showing that only two officials were convicted of corruption 
in his time. His ‘Notes on the Central Asia Question’ must therefore be 


regarded as an ‘ Apology, but the numcrous official narratives which he appends 
are of unquestionable value. 
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he, the son of the man who had tortured and killed British 
envoys! Similar applications had been made by the Khan of 
Khokand in 1864, and again in 1865. To all of them the 
answer of Sir J. Lawrence was alike in substance—that the 
British Government would not interfere, and that the best ad- 
vice that could be given was to accede to all that which was 
reasonable in the Russian demands. After receiving this answer 
from Sir J. Lawrence, the Bukhara envoy went on to Constanti- 
nople, his master’s ignorance of the outer world being such as to 
lead him to hope that the head of Islam could by a mandate 
stop the Russian progress. Doubtless the envoy’s reports soon 
undeceived the Amir, yet even then he dared not make peace, 
the Nemesis provoked by Nasrullah now leading him to his 
fate. The father had pampered the priestly class, relying on 
them for support against the cries of his subjects, and for excul- 
pation from his frightful sins; and the son’s power of taking 
the only means now left for preserving his independence was 
destroyed by the same class, with their bigotry, arrogance, igno- 
rance, and, above all, their hold on a people more ignorant and 
therefore more bigoted than themselves. Refusing to believe 
that ‘illustrious Bukhara’ could be worsted by the unbeliever 
except through the cowardice or even treachery of the leader, 
they heaped insults on him whenever he appeared abroad, and 
would have torn him in pieces had he proposed peace. And yet 
he had now less chance than ever of continuing the war with 
success, Shahar-i-Sabz had reasserted its independence : the 
governor of Karshi to the south was in revolt: the late governor 
of Ura-tippa had gone off with a band of followers to plunder 
on his own account: and the very Bukharians who were so 
clamorous for war made a fresh grievance out of the necessary 
war-taxes that were levied from them. One convulsive effort 
he made in 1867, sending to the frontier an army, exaggerated 
in the accounts that reached the Russians to 45,000 men, who, 
however, dissolved at their first contact with the small outpost 
at Yani Kurghdn. At that very time a Bukhdarian envoy was 
at Orenburg, begging to know what were the Governor-General’s 
demands ; and a Russian envoy was at Bukhara waiting for an 
answer to the question whether the Amir would have peace 
or war. Nothing came of the ‘ pourparlers’ that then followed, 
and, as the Russian detachments, and the Kirghiz under their 
protection, were continually harassed along the whole line of the 
Jaxartes by bands of plunderers,* who had started into being on 
the 

* The most destructive of these bands was headed by a man called Sadik, son 
of a commander of free-lances, who had been popularly known us the ‘ — he 
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the break-up of the Khokandf and Bukhdrian regular armies, 
accordingly in the spring of 1868 a small body of Russians was 
sent to seize one of the principal seats of those robber bands at 
Ukhum, on the northern slope of the Niira-tégh Hills. After 
succeeding in this object, they went on to the small Bukharian 
fort of Nura-tagh, the commander of which, conceiving their 
intent to be hostile, fired on them and drove them off. To the 
other demands on the Amir, Kauffmann therefore added a fine 
for this attack—a demand which lashed the populace of Bukhara 
into frenzy. The Amir, driven to his wits’ end, put. to death 
the Chief Justice, who was fomenting the excitement, but the 
notion that he was inclined to give way to the unbelievers still 
further stirred the popular rage, and, all hope of peace being at 
an end, on the 13th May Kauffmann advanced in the direction 
of Samarkand itself. On arriving at the river, he found the 
Bukhara army drawn up in force on the opposite bank, but 
crossed the river under fire, captured the guns to the number of 
21, and drove off the whole of his opponents with the loss of 
three killed and 30 wounded. The gates of Samarkand were 
shut on the flying rabble, and the next day were thrown open to 
the victors. This was followed by the capture of two more 
fortified places in the neighbourhood, and by the overthrow of 
scattered bodies of the Bukharians in various directions. While 
engaged in one of these expeditions, Kauffmann heard that the 
Beg of Shahar-i-Sabz had fallen on the 660 Russians left to defend 
Samarkand ; had taken the city; and, with the help of the 
citizens, had besieged the garrison for five days in the citadel. 
They were just saved by Kauffmann’s return, and the infuriated 
troops were then let loose on the city, Kauffmann justifying the 
massacre that followed by reproaching the elders of the city for 
their faithlessness. The Amir then agreed to terms of peace— 
the surrender of Samarkand and its neighbourhood, the payment 
of about 40,000/. as an indemnification for the expenses of the 
war, the reduction of duties on Russian merchandise to one in 
forty, perfect freedom of traffic, with protection to Russian 
traders, permission to them to maintain mercantile agents in the 
country, and the use, if they desired it, of separate caravanseries 
for their goods. But his difficulties were not over yet. The 
fanatical party, still crying out against concession,’ went into 
revolt ; put at their head the heir-apparent, who was joined by 
the Beg of Shahar-i-Sabz, by the people of Karshi on the south- 
west, and by those of Karmaina and Nura-tagh on the north. 





the Steppe, and who had caused the Russians much loss of money, men, and 
prestige, before they had as yet advanced beyond the Orenburg steppe. One of 


Sadik’s own many exploits this year resulted in the slaughter of nineteen 
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He then—such was the depth to which he had fallen—-solicited 
the assistance of his late conquerors. It was readily and effec- 
tually given. The rebel prince was signally defeated, and fled 
into the mountains of Khorassan, thence to emerge next year, and 
for a time create fresh alarm in his father’s mind, but finally to 
disappear as an exile, receiving subsistence at the hands of 
the Atdlik Ghazf of Eastern Turkistén. At the time of the 
Prince’s rebellion, the governors of the several Bokharian de- 
pendencies to the south-east—Hissdr, Deh-i-Nau, and Kulab— 
also went into revolt ; but in the end of 1869 they were all reduced 
by the Amfr, when freed from his most pressing cause of alarm. 
Before the renewal of warlike operations, the Russian Govern- 
ment had again announced that it had no intention of making 
fresh conquests, and, after the capture of Samarkand, the Czar 
directed its speedy evacuation. Throughout the remainder of 
1868, the whole of 1869, and the first half of 1870, renewed 
assurances were given that the city and its neighbourhood would 
not be permanently annexed to the empire, the Government 
plainly stating that it had been led so far by ‘ambitious 
generals.’ But the assurances became gradually weaker. At 
one time it was said that the occupation was provisional till the 
indemnity was paid: at another, that there were doubts whether 
the Amir could ever pay that indemnity: at another, that there 
were grave difficulties in the way of abandoning any place in 
which Russian interests had taken root, and in which a party of 
the citizens had given proof of attachment to the Russian cause: 
at another, that Kauffmann was much opposed to the evacuation 
ofa place which commanded * the water-supply of Bukhara : and 
the 





* The following extract from Captain Kostenko’s description of what he 
observed on his visit to Bukhdré, in 1870, shows to what a fatal extent for 
Bukhéré its water-supply is commanded at Simirkind :— 

‘ Agriculture in Bukhéré is in entire dependence on Simirkind, because the 
upper course of the Zerafshén, which supplies the fields and gardens of Bukhéra 
with irrigation, passes through the Russian dominions. In the spring-time, 
when there is very little water in the Zerafshan, it is most wanted for irrigation 
purposes, and all that comes down at that period is intercepted and turned into 
the canals in the Simirkind and Kitta-Kurgén districts. Bukhéré receives a 
supply only on application from the government of the khanate, when the 
Russian authorities order the inhabitants of the Russian districts to close their 
canals, so as to allow the water to flow into the Bukhéré territory. Bukhéré thus 
owes her bread to the good-will of the Russian Government. Consequent on the 
inconsiderable fall of snow and rain this year the Zerafshaén has run very low, and 
Bukhéré has suffered fearfully from a failure of the harvest. We were sadly affected 
by the sight of luxuriant meadows, fields, and gardens, all thirsting for water.’ 

And in his work on Central Asia, published in the same year, he said :— 

‘ There is a great famine in Bukhiaré, in consequence of a failure of the harvest 
last summer, occasioned by the Russians having drawn off most of the water for 
irrigation in the Zerafshin region, by the dryness of the winter season of — 
an 
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the place remains to this day practically incorporated in the empire, 
the Amir in the autumn of 1870 receiving as a sop possession 
of Shahar-i-Sabz. That little but fertile begship had continued 
to maintain the independence which it had asserted in the 
troubles of 1867-68, and even afforded shelter to marauders 
who preyed on the new Russian possessions. Consequently 
the Governor of Samarkand organised an expedition with the 
utmost secrecy, and, proceeding by forced marches, was over 
the intervening range and under the walls before any force could 
be collected to resist him, and the place was in his hands by the 
sixth day from his departure. He handed it over to the officers 
of the Amir of Bukhara; but, at the same time incorporated 
with the Russian dominions three little districts on the upper 
waters of the Zerafshan, where the begs had been practically 
independent since the capture of Samarkand, and had insulted 
a Russian reconnoitring and surveying column of troops that 
had _ their country, uninvited, in the spring of that year 
1870). 

This last advance brought the Russians to the border of 


‘the little independent mountain State, Kdérdtegin, with which 


accordingly, experience tells us, they will speedily pick a quarrel. 
The annexation that will then follow will not only enable 
them almost to complete their embrace of Khokand territory, 
but will also bring them into immediate contiguity with the 
Afghan outposts in Shignan, at the head of the Oxus. 

As the result of the operations which, so far as he was concerned, 
closed in 1870, Amfr Muzkffar-ud-din owed all that was left of 
his possessions to Russia, and from him no disturbance of the 
existing state of things was to be apprehended, but his people 
continued implacable. For a long time it was even judged 
advisable that Russian envoys, when they visited ‘illustrious 
Bukhara,’ should not wound the prejudice of the people by 
appearing on horseback in the city; and, even in 1871, the 
priestly party were so strong and violent that to the fear of the 
rising which they would probably stir up in the Russian rear is 





and the terrible hail-storms in the month of May, 1870, just before the corn was 
cut. The suffering in Bukhéra is described as something pitiful to behold. 
Flour and rice sold at sixty times the ordinary prices. 

‘Notwithstanding the starvation of the people of Bukhdré, the Russian autho- 
rities formally prohibited the export of grain from the Russian Asiatic possessions, 
fearing such export would reduce the populations of the Russian territories to an 
equal distress, Although there is a _ extent of very fertile territory in 


Russian Tiirkistén, it appears that the natural products only just suffice to meet 
local demands. The ‘ Tiirkistén Gazette’ says that large masses of people are 
migrating from Bukhéré proper to the Russian possessions—an unprecedented 
thing in this part of the country. Three hundred families lately came into the 
Russian Zerafshén region in a most pitiful condition, having fed for some time on 
roots, the bark of trees, and even on clay.’ 
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in part attributable the postponement of the expedition against 
Khiva, which Kauffmann was certainly organising in that year, 
By 1873, however, the sense of the inevitable had so calmed 
the fanaticism of all classes that not only did one of the Rus- 
sian columns, despatched in that year to humble the arrogance 
of the Khan of Khiva, pass unmolested along the border of 
Bukhara, but the people witnessed, without a movement to pre- 
vent it, the fall of the last independent Usbeg kingdom ; and, 
indeed, suffered such assistance to be given to the expedition 
that, as a reward, Kauffmann made over to the Amir part of 
the territory which he took from Khiva on the right bank of the 
Oxus. 

That, as the most inaccessible, was the last of the States of 
Central Asia to lose its cherished privilege of barbaric isolation; 
and yet it was the first to attract Russian attention, as com- 
manding a great natural highway, and the first to provoke a 
Russian expedition by the contemptuous disregard of humanity 
displayed by its Khan. Once in the twelfth century A.D, 
under the Khwarizmian princes, whose successful revolt against 
the Seljiikides has been mentioned in the earlier part of this 
article, it played a noticeable part in Asiatic history, their 
monarchy extending at one time over Bukhara, Khorassan, and 
part of Persia; but, after they had disappeared under the torrent 
of Mongolian invasion, Khwarizm ceased to be of note except as 
the seat of an occasional local rising. At the time of Shaibanf’s 
invasion, in the beginning of the sixteenth century, the country 
fell under the joint dominion of three, or, according to one 
account, four, brothers, whose descendants, with the offspring of 
their adherents, form the four tribes among which the Usbegs 
of this khanate are now divided. Each of them was ruled by an 
Inak,* who exercised a patriarchal, and all four collectively a 
kind of federal, authority, all in common acknowledging the 
supremacy of Bukhara. Inthe middle of the seventeenth century 
that supremacy, then exercised by the princes of the house of 
Astarkhan, was thrown off by the adventurous hero, Abulghazi; 
and though after a time the principality was reconquered, its 
independence was repeatedly re-asserted by Abulghazi’s suc- 
cessors. The last of that line was in 1740 killed in battle by 
the great destroying invader Nadir Shah, and then the four rival 
tribes chose as their common authority the chieftain of the neigh- 
Kirghiz t Horde, who had, ten years before, acknowledged fealty 





* Tiirki for ‘ younger brother, 

+ Le. that part of ‘the Little Horde’ which calls itself ‘the Kazzaks 
(Cossacks) of the Ust-Urt’—the name of the slightly elevated and desert 
plateau that stretches between the north of the Caspian and the Aral seas. 
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to Russia. From that time the Kirghiz chieftains made a pre- 
tence of maintaining the peace between the ever quarrelling 
tribes, by stationing a legate at Khiva itself. But in the fre- 
quent hostilities between the tribes, and on frequent occasions 
when the supremacy of Bukhara was re-asserted, the Kirghiz 
legates were expelled in quick succession. From amidst this 
anarchy, towards the end of the eighteenth century, a strong man 
arose in the tribe which had always asserted, and often been 
allowed, some kind of superiority over the others. He succeeded 
in not only turning out, once for all, the Kirghiz legate, but 
also in breaking down the separate authority of the heads of 
the other three tribes. Checked by even fewer scruples than 
his rivals, he kept his usurped power by copious bloodshed ; 
and, taking a wife from among the “ Saiads,” or the descendants 
of the Prophet, which was not lawful for him, not being a Saiad 
himself, strengthened his dynasty, while grievously shocking the 
superstition of his people. To consolidate his rule still further, 
he tried by a sudden attack on Bukhara to shake off the vassalage 
which the usurping Amirs of the house of Manghit had once 
more begun to impose. But from this expedition he was recalled 
by news that the Turkmans, at the instigation of the Amir, had 
plundered his capital, and, in his retreat, was utterly routed by 
the Bukhdrians, and drowned in endeavouring to escape across 
the Oxus. His fate was viewed as a just punishment by his 
people, and as a warning by his son and successor, who contented 
himself with the powers and title of head of a tribe, and made no 
attempt to found a dynasty. As was to be expected, the Usbegs 
returned to the enjoyment of their temporarily interrupted feuds, 
which were all the fiercer, that, to the other prizes in view, there 
was now added the possibility of undivided sovereignty. After 
a prolonged struggle, the fiercest of the combatants—another son 
of the first usurper, named Muhammed Kahim Khan—con- 
quered and slaughtered all competitors actual or possible. One 
rival, one of his own younger brothers, is said to have held out 
for seventeen years, but was at length assassinated by one of his 
own servants, while out hunting; and the massacres that fol- 
lowed were so sweeping and so cruel * as to leave few sufficiently 
powerful, and none sufficiently venturous, to oppose the con- 
solidation of his power. He gave a fresh shock to Muhammedan 
prejudice by marrying the very lady whom his father had taken 
to wife from among the descendants of the Prophet: but the 








* Mouravief, who visited the country in this man’s time, and suffered much at 
his hands, gives a particularly painful account of the methods of execution prac- 
tised. A translation of his book has lately been made by Captain Lockhart, and 
printed in Calcutta. 
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power which he had won by hesitating at no extreme of violence, 
he thereafter exercised in such a way as to command, not only 
the obedience of his subjects, but also the respect of neighbouring 
nations. He put an end to the anarchy which had kept the 
country poor ; stopped theft and robbery ; increased the revenue 
by strict taxation; levied regular customs and transit dues; 
established a mint; not only put a final stop to the interference 
of the Kirghiz in Khivan politics, but compelled them to pay 
tribute in their turn; and, though he was defeated in an 
attack on Bukhara, discontinued all payment of tribute to the 
Amir. He even tried to shake the hold of the Persians on 
Khorassan, but was met by an army equal to his own, and after 
exchanging with it for four days a distant cannonade, which hurt 
nobody, he drew off, compensating himself for his disappoint- 
ment by, on his way back, robbing the various robber Turkman 
tribes of all they had got in their own freebooting expeditions. 
In the reign of his son and successor, Allah-kuli Khan, the 
principal event was that which marked its close—Perovski’s un- 
successful attempt to lead a Russian force into the khanate. At 
this point in our narrative it is therefore needful to review the 
connection of Russia with Khiva. Captain Ivarnin, the real 
author of the narrative of Perovski’s expedition,* tells us that 
in 1700, and again in 1703, chiefs of Khiva offered an unsub- 
stantial homage to the Czar. Eleven years later Peter the Great, 
having in view the magnificent plan of establishing overland 
communication between his country and India, sent Prince 
Bekovitch Cherkaski to Khiva, with a force of 6000 men, and 
with instructions to convert that nominal homage into real sub- 
jection ; to inquire into the truth of a common story that the 
Oxus used formerly to run into the Caspian, but had been turned 
off by a dam constructed by the Turkmans ; to ascend the river 
in the direction of India; to inquire how far it was navigable; 
and to search for the gold which its sands were reported to con- 
tain. After preparations and preliminary expeditions, which 
occupied three years, he left the north-east shore of the Caspian 
in the spring of 1717, reached the edge of cultivation in Khiva 
in August, repulsed for three days the attacks of the Khivans, 
but was then deluded into accepting their overtures, and allowed 
his famished troops to be distributed in small parties among the 
villages where hospitality was promised tothem. There defence 
was impossible, and they were nearly all murdered,t a few only 





* Published, after Ivarnin’s death or removal, by Colonel Golosef, in the 
‘ Russian Military Journal,’ 1863. 

+ According to Mouravief, Bekovitch himself was flayed alive, and a drumhead 
made out of his skin, 
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escaping to tell the tale, and a few lingering on in captivity. 
So complete was the destruction that ‘to be swallowed up like 
Bekovitch ’ has become a common Russian proverb. 

Another quarter of a century passed, and then came the time 
when a paramount influence in Khivan affairs was exercised by 
the Kirghiz tribe, that had shortly before tendered a kind of alle- 
giance to Russia—a fact which is adduced by Ivarnin as one of 
the grounds for the ‘ indisputable claims of Russia to supremacy 
ever Khiva.’ Nevertheless, in the many insurrections and dis- 
orders among the Kirghiz and other tribes of the Orenburg 
steppe, which, commencing in the early part, continued to break 
out at intervals till the close, of the eighteenth century, the 
Khivans took a considerable though a secret part ; and when, in 
the beginning of the present century, the northern part of the 
steppe was pacified, the Kirghiz nomads, tributary to Khiva, 
continued to make inroads into the tranquillised portions. Two 
attempts which were in 1809 made to chastise these nomads com- 
pletely failed. Meanwhile caravans to Bukhara were compelled to 
pass through Khivan territory, and to pay heavy transit dues to the 
Khan, while, outside that territory, they were exposed to plunder 
by Kirghiz subjects of Khiva. And, lastly, pirates on the Caspian 
were encouraged to capture Russian fishermen and to send them 
off into slavery in Khiva. Negotiation, the promise of a ransom 
for Russian slaves, the threat of a military expedition, and even 
the erection of a rampart,* an imitation in petto of the Chinese 
Wall, between the settled and unsettled portions of the steppe, 
were all tried in vain. Moreover, although after the pacification 
of the upper portion of the Orenburg steppe, the principal ob- 
stacles to the continuance of peace were the incursions from 
without, fomented by the Kirghiz, yet the pacified portions 
themselves were not free from frequent disturbance. ‘The fol- 
lowing passage from Ivarnin’s wolk gives a lively view of the 
difficulties which the Russian Government encountered in these 
parts :— 

‘The vastness of the Orenburg region, the variety in race and 
religion of its population, scattered from the southern limits of the 
Government of Perm to the Caspian, and from the banks of the Volga 
‘to the rivers Ubagan (an affluent of the Tobol), Irghiz, Turgai, and 
Emba ; its remoteness from the centres of industry and enlightenment 
in the empire—all this for a long time retarded the complete admi- 
nigtrative organisation of the south-eastern frontiers of the empire. 

‘Here, besides Russians, were to be found, from the river Kama to 


* It was intended to be 66 miles long, filling up the gap between the head- 
waters of the Tobol and the Ori river; was to be 6 feet high, with a moat 6 feet 
teep; and was actually begun in 1834 ; but, after 12 miles had been finished, its 
insufficiency became manifest, and the project was abandoned. 
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the river Samara (falling into the Ural near Orenburg), Bashkirs 
mixed with Mescheriaks, Tepters, Bobyls, and Kazan Tartars ; south- 
wards there were the Kalmyks; from the mouths of the river Ural, 
along the shores of the Caspian and the banks of the Little and Great 
Uzeney, roamed the Kirghizes of the Inner Horde; along the left 
bank of the Ural were the settlements of the Ural Cossacks ; north- 
wards, the frontier of the empire and the confines of the steppe were 
in the occupation of the Orenburg Cossacks, while in the steppe 
wandered the Kirghizes of the Little Horde. Heterogeneous as was 
this population, the contrast of its elements was still more striking, on 
account of the diversity of their religious creeds: Mahomedanism 
(professed by the Bashkirs, Tartars, and Kirghizes), with sects éf 
every description, and even idolatry (this latter by the Kalmyks, and 
partly by the Tepters and Mescheriaks), naturally presented a great 
obstacle to a fusion of the population. 

‘ Reports of the fertility of some of the districts, and the abundance 
of unoccupied land in this region, attracted to it a great number of 
settlers, who flocked thither in thousands from the neighbouring 
governments ; the vastness of the country, and the impossibility of 
having an efficient watch over the population, conduced to the great 
spread of vagrantism and other disorders, while the remoteness of the 
region and the hard nature of the service prevented the local authori- 
ties finding a sufficient number of trustworthy and educated officials.* 
For this reason the projected reforms were but slowly carried out, and 
the change to a new system created discontent t among the rude masees, 
giving rise to new difficulties and embarrassments.’ 


These disturbances were enhanced by the act of Government 
in taking up a lot of Kirghiz land for the use of Cossack mili- 
tary colonists (this was in 1833), and by an attempt in 1836 
to levy a tax—about 4s. a tent—from the nomads. In that and 
in each of the next four years, flying columns were sent out to 
chastise the disturbers of public order. Their complete imme- 
diate success in inflicting punishment; their equally complete 
failure to produce any lasting result ; the hardships undergone by 
the troops that composed the flying columns, the consequent loss 
of life from the action, not of the enemy, but of the elements; 
and the heavy expense of the operations, are all familiar to the 





* During 1836 and 1837, 120 government officials were prosecuted or expelled 
the service for various offences committed in their official capacity. 

+ Thus, in 1836 and 1837, there were disturbances among the workmen of the 
Iral Ironworks, and among the Ural Cossack troops, on account of military 
reforms, which required the presence of the military governor and troops in the 
town of Urilsk. Discontent was also rife among the Orenburg Cossacks, on 
account of their removal to new cantonments. This dissatisfaction was ag- 
gravated by incendiaries, who, out of revenge, or for the purpose of plunder, 
set fire to towns and villages, The steppe was also the scene of frequent confla- 
grations ; on one occasion, near the town of Troitsk, 300 tents, 20,000 head of 
cattle, and 70 Kirghizes, were destroyed by these means. 
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experience of Indian officers in their dealings with barbarous 
frontier tribes. In the end of 1836 yet another plan was tried— 
one also well known in the north-west of India—that of stopping 
all intercourse with the offender, and detaining his subjects with 
their property. The measure was directed against Khiva, the 
centre and instigator of the whole evil; and in the succeeding 
years it produced a copious crop of hollow protestations, brought 
by envoys without power to agree to any settlement, and the 
surrender of a few aged Russians who had done all the work that 
could be got out of them. Meantime there was no cessation in 
the kidnapping of Russian peasants and fishermen ; and at length, 
the Czar’s patience being exhausted, he determined, in 1839, 
to bring the Khan to reason by a punitory expedition. Ivarnin 
states that it was at first determined to wait till the spring of 
1840, but that the time was somewhat anticipated in consequence 
of the English movement into Afghanistan, and the news (un- 
founded of course) of the further advance to be expected from 
that quarter. The change of plan was disastrous, for the heavy 
and soft snow over every part of the line of march, the dreadful 
storms which continually swept over the steppe, and the piercing 
frosts of that winter, when the temperature sank at times to no 
less than 35° Fahr. below zero, not only rendered the progress 
slow and painful in the extreme, but caused such a mortality 
among the baggage camels that, having from the 26th November 
to the 6th February traversed only 420 miles, and being still 
removed by 533 miles of desert from the limit of cultivation in 
Khiva, Perovski was forced to return, in order to escape the 
entire destruction of his little army. Out of 10,500 camels, with 
which the force started, only 1500 remained alive at the 
end. Out of the total strength of 5217 men, 1054 died of scurvy 
and dysentery ; and at times the sick amounted to a fifth of the 
whole force. For the heroism with which they had undergone 
so much suffering, Perovski and the survivors received the warm 
thanks of the Czar; and the expedition was not fruitless, for, on 
the only occasion when they ventured an attack, a large body 
of Khivans received so severe a handling from a small Russian 
detachment, that the Khan saw he had only been saved by the 
elements, and, learning that extensive preparations were being 
made for a second expedition at a more favourable season, in 
October, 1840, he released* the Russian slaves to the number 
of 416, forbade the slavery of Russian subjects for the future, 





* An Indian officer, Captain (Sir Richmond) Shakespear, who visited -Khiva 
about this time, had the pleasure of contributing, by his counsel, to this’happy 
result, and of escorting the liberated slaves back to Russia. A previous visitor, 
Captain Abbott, had endeavoured, but in vain, to procure their release. 
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received in a friendly manner two Russian negotiators who were 
sent to him by the Czar, and in 1842 concluded with the second 
of those envoys a treaty of peace and commerce on satisfactory 
terms. 

Allah Kulf Khan died before the conclusion of this treaty, 
and the five khans of the same family, who succeeded each 
other in the interval between 1841 and 1856, were chiefly 
occupied in an endeavour, under many vicissitudes, and amidst 
many internal dynastic throes, to complete the subjugation ot 
the several Turkman tribes in the neighbourhood. ‘This endea- 
vour was never completely successful, no more than a part of 
the Turkmans settling down near the Oxus, and the rest only 
obeying such commands as suited their convenience. After a 
short time of quiet, outrages on the Russian frontier and the 
capture of Russian subjects recommenced ; and about the same 
time there was a revival of periodical disturbances among the 
Kirghiz nomads who confessed allegiance to Russia. According 
to Russian writers, these were due to innovations on the part 
of the bureaucratic administrators, to whose traditional ideas the 
simple patriarchal system of the nomads was quite opposed, and 
who, therefore, made repeated endeavours to organise the tribal 
units into circles, the circles into districts, and the districts into 
provinces, with corresponding grades of authorities over the 
several divisions—arrangements utterly hateful to the nomad, 
who can understand no authority beyond that of the chieftain 
of his clan. Nor was the Government fortunate in the class of 
officers whom it could procure for service in this barbarous 
region; and acts of tyranny and corruption on their part now 
and then stirred into open rebellion the discontent that had 
been caused by innovation and taxation. The most formidable 
and extensive of these rebellions occurred in 1869, in conse- 
quence of a more than usually thorough endeavour to organise 
and systematise the administration, together with a sudden 
enhancement* of the tax levied from each tent. To this was 
added a considerable amount of discontent at the new arrange- 
ments for the postal service, whereby each clan was forced to 
supply a certain number of horses, occasionally ill-used, paid 
for at rates below those in force elsewhere, and too often taken 
without any payment at all. Moreover, the intelligence from 
those parts contain indications of one other cause of revolt, well 
known to men who have to deal with wild tribes in India—the 
tricks of money-lenders, who attract the semi-barbarian into a 
network of debt, the meshes of which are tightened by the 





* From about 4s, to about 9s. 8d. 
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action of the law courts. The insurrection was most inoppor- 
tune, for, while as yet the organisation of the new province of 
Russian Turkistan was in its infancy, communication with it 
was almost wholly closed, except by the roundabout routes of 
Petropavlovsk and Semipalatinsk. For a time the Russian 
papers were full of accounts of robberies and murders com- 
mitted by the insurgents. Caravans attempting to pass through 
were plundered. On two occasions small Russian detachments 
were surrounded ; one was entirely cut to pieces, the other only 
escaped with loss. And, towards the close of the year, there 
appeared reason for believing that the insurrection, which had 
not, perhaps, been stirred at first, was at all events prolonged, by 
support from Khiva. During the winter, operations were sus- 
pended on both sides; but in the spring of 1870, there were 
indecisive skirmishes, in which the Russian detachments suffered 
a loss large in proportion to the number employed. And in the 
Mangishlak* peninsula a daring band cut offa party of Cossacks 
under Colonel Roukine, the oppressive collector of the Kirghiz 
tax, and sent him and many others captives to Khiva. They 
then attacked Fort Alexandrovsk itself, at the extremity of the 
peninsula, and it was only saved by the arrival of hasty re- 
inforcements. The troops in the steppe were then strongly 
reinforced ; flying columns were sent out with success in various 
directions; but tranquillity was not restored till after much 
harassing work, nor till the autumn of 1871. And in 1873 the 
grievances of the Kirghiz were redressed; a system more in accord- 
ance with their prejudices was introduced, and the tax for each 
tent lowered. Meanwhile, however, the disturbances, coming, 
as they did, after a century and a half of frequent disorder, 
more or less fomented by Khiva, had led to the conclusion that 
what was needed, to secure the permanent repose of the tract, 
was a military post (south of any that already existed on the 
east coast of the Caspian), the occupation of which would enable 
Russian troops to operate on the line of communication between 
Khiva and the Kirghiz tribes. And the project being once 
started, further arguments in its favour were found in the un- 
suitability of the line of the Jaxartes as a highway for the 
enormously increased commerce between Russia and Central 
Asia; in the tediousness and expense of traffic by the other 
roundabout routes; in the belief that the Oxus had once 
flowed ¢ into the Caspian, and could be turned back into its old 

course 





* So it is commonly spelt; but M. Vambéry tells us it should be Ming-Kishlak, 
ée., ‘the thousand hamlets ;’ literally, ‘ winter-quarters.’ 

+ Almost every traveller into these parts has expressed an opinion = this 
subject ; 
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course with ease; and, lastly, in the apprehension that the 
opening of the Suez Canal would give a great impetus to 
England’s trade with the East, and, among other parts, with 
Central Asia, so that, unless some new and better trade-route 
were made available, Russian commerce with those regions was 
doomed. As to the choice of a site there was no difficulty. The 
Governor-General of Orenburg had, as long ago as 1858, drawn 
attention to the advantages presented by Krasnovodsk Bay, and 
accordingly, in the end of 1869, a small detachment from the 
army of the Caucasus was landed there, and found no difficulty 
in repelling the attacks by which, from time to time, the Turk- 
min tribes in the neighbourhood showed their disgust at the 
intrusion. In the three following years various reconnoitring 
parties were sent into the interior from that spot, penetrating 
even to the border of Khiva, repulsing the desultory attacks of 
the Khivans, and at all events gaining sufficient evidence that 
the Oxus could not be brought back into its old bed, and that 
the neighbourhood of Krasnovodsk was too nearly waterless, 
and too absolutely desert, to allow ground for hope that the 





subject; and many of their statements have been recounted and analysed by 
Professor Lerch, in vol. ii. of the ‘ Russische Revue,’ pp. 445-484. According to 
Greek geographers, both the Oxus and the Jaxartes disembouched into the Caspian. 
But then there seems reason to think that they knew nothing of the Sea of Aral; 
and, at all events, the change must have taken place before the middle of the 
tenth century a.p., when the accurate Arabian geographers Istakhri and Ibn 
Haukal wrote of the Oxus as issuing into the Aral Sea. The English traveller 
Jenkinson, who passed through the country in 1559 a.p., said that the Oxus 
used to issue in Balkan Bay (Krasnovodsk Bay), in the Caspian, but that its 
water, being more and more drawn off for purposes of irrigation, ceased to reach 
the sea during the heats of summer; that the Tiirkmins, wishing to keep 
some water in its bed at that season, constructed a dam at its mouth; but that, 
nevertheless, the old bed became gradually choked up; and that in his time the 
river flowed into the Aral. Abul Ghazi, the historian khan of Khiva, mentions 
the river as in the latter ~ of the sixteenth century still running into Balkan 
Bay (perbaps a small rill still continued to flow in the floods), but that about 
1575 a.v. the Tiirkmins turned it off by a dam. Even now, on the occasion of 
heavy floods, the water of the Oxus penetrates into the desert to a distance of some 
50 miles, in the direction of the Caspian. The information given to Burnes made 
him believe the old bed to be the remains of a canal; but there appears more 
reason to believe it to be too deep, wide, and irregular to allow of that supposition. 
Mouravief, who came on the bed in 1819, was told by the Tiirkmans that the 
change was effected by an eartliquake, and, according to his information, there 
are several traces of volcanic action about the Ust-Urt. To such action the 
description of that strongly marked but slightly elevated plateau caused Humboldt 
to attribute its origin. The idea of a dam, however, uae most impression on the 
Russian press, which used it to argue that the river which had been turned off by 
a dam could be turned on again by its demolition. It would certainly revivify 
Central Asia if water communication could be opened from the Caspian to the foot 
of the Hindoo Kish ; but there seems the strongest reason for doubting whether 
the object in view could be attained without extensive excavations of the sand 
which has drifted into the old bed of the Oxus, nor without closing the canals, 
which absorb so much of the river water, but are absolutely necessary to the con- 
tinuance of cultivation in Khiva, 
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commerce of Central Asia could be attracted thither. The 
appearance of the force in this quarter at first caused some 
uneasiness on the part of the Persians, but in the discussions 
that followed, the river Attrek, where it embouches into the 
Caspian, was acknowledged to be the limit of Persian territory, 
Russia being free to carry her operations up to that boundary, 
and, it is believed, convincing the Shah that an advance 
thus far would put an effectual curb on the Turkmans, whose 
ravages * extended with impunity into the very heart of 
Persia. Till quite recently, therefore, the attention of the 
Russians in this quarter has been rather directed to a new 
settlement at Chikisliar, on the shore of the Caspian, near the 
fertile valley of the Attrek; but, for some unexplained reason, 
Chikisliar has within the last few months been in its turn 
abandoned. 

Both it and Krasnovodsk were among the starting-points 
of the expedition, which, from 1869 onwards, it became in- 
creasingly evident must be directed against Khiva. In 1869 
General Kauffmann wrote a letter urging. the Khan to release 
the Russian subjects who were kept in slavery in his territory, 
to protect caravans, and to cease his encouragement of those 
who committed depredations in Russian territory. The Russian 
newspapers state that to this letter the Khan gave no reply; 
and that when, in the following years, it was followed by others 
of a similar nature, he replied in an insolent tone, daring Russia, 
in fact, to do her worst. Accordingly, in 1871, Kauffmann com- 
menced preparations for a punitory expedition, but was checked 
for the time by orders from St. Petersburg; and, indeed, there 
was at that time too much excitement in Bukhara, through 
which the expeditionary columns would have to pass, to allow 
of action just then. In 1872 the Khan, alarmed at the near 
approach of the Russian reconnoitring parties, sent missions to 
the Grand-duke Michael, Governor-General of the Caucasus, 
and to the Czar himself at St. Petersburg. But, as his object 
was evidently to temporise, and as he had ignored the Governor- 





* It would be difficult to depict too strongly the suffering caused by these 


" ravages, which are felt 500 miles from the border. Close to where each Khoras- 


sanian husbandman works in his fields there is a tower, to which he can flee 
whenever a dusty cloud behind the neighbouring hillocks betokens the approach 
of the freebooting horsemen ; yet, as he issues from the fortified village in the 
early morning, he is often seized by the robber who is in wait in a neighbouring 
hollow. Sometimes the Tiirkmins come in such strength as to storm the walls 
and carry the whole population of a village into slavery. A caravan that has less 
than an army for its protection is, of course, its peculiar prey ; and whenever the 
Governor of Khorassan is weak or supine, the country is swept of its inhabitants 
up to the very walls of Meshed. In pictures of the dreadful sufferings of the 
captives on their way to the slave market, Vimbéry’s earlier books have abounded. 
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General of Turkistén, who was the only proper channel of 
communication with the Government, both missions were turned 
back, with the message that no communication would be received 
till the Khan had written to Kauffmann, expressing his readi- 
ness to enter into a friendly engagement, and till he had 
liberated all Russians* who were slaves in his territory. In 
the spring of the same year he had sent off an envoy, charged to 
obtain moral countenance and material support from the Amir 
of Afghanistan and the Queen of England. From both the 
Amir and the Queen’s Viceroy in India he received, instead, 
advice to consult his own best interests, by removing the just 
grounds of offence which stood in the way of peace between 
himself and Russia. But in his infatuation he would not listen. 
The ignorant confidence of a semi-barbarian despot, reliance on 
the deserts that had once before guarded him from attack, and 
the advice of flatterers more ignorant than himself of the over- 
whelming power of Russia, prevailed to lead him to his fate ; and 
his delusion was furthered by the success of his subjects in 
checking the last of the Russian reconnoitring parties. The 
ease with which attack was repelled on previous occasions had 
led the commander to adopt fewer precautions than usual, and 
accordingly his rear was plundered, and so many of his baggage 
animals carried off, that he had to retire precipitately to the sea. 
This was followed by a great irruption of the Kirghiz subjects 
of Khiva into the Orenburg steppe. The several Russian forts 
were besieged, not, it is true, with success; and much property 
belonging to the friendly Kirghiz was carried off. Clearly a 
punitory expedition could not be avoided, and in the spring six 
columns were directed against the offending State from the 
northern, from the central, and from the southern shores of the 
Caspian Sea; from Orenburg, by the head-waters of the Emba, 
and the western shore of the Aral Sea; from the forts along the 
lower course of the Jaxartes; and from Jizakh, along the 
Nura-tagh and Arslan-tagh hills. 

The hardships cheerfully undergone by all these columns 
from fatigue, scorching heat, scarce and bad water, were such 
as to raise to the highest pitch the world’s admiration for 
the hardihood of the Russian soldier. The column from the 
south of the Caspian was obliged, when halfway, to retire, 
owing to the proximate entire failure of the water-supply. No 
connected account of the movements of the others has as yet f been 
given to the world, but it is believed that General Verefkin, 
commanding the Orenburg force, was first to reach the neigh- 





* In the end of 1872 they amounted to 39. + February, 1874. 
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bourhood. of Khivan territory ; and, being joined by the other 
two Caspian columns, composed of troops from the Caucasus, 
advanced to the gates of the capital, where he was obliged to 
suspend operations by orders from General Kauffmann, who, 
with the united forces from the Jaxartes and from Jizakh, had 
at last, after repulsing the repeated attacks of the Khivan horse, 
arrived on the bank of the Oxus. The Khan then took flight, 
but, finding that his conquerors were mercifully disposed, pre- 
sently came in, and agreed to the terms of peace that were im- 
posed—the payment of about 300,000/., to be spread over twenty 
years, as an indemnity for the expenses of the campaign, two 
fortified towns being occupied by Russian troops till it was 
paid, and the khanate being meanwhile administered by a 
council of four Russian and three Khivan officials, with the 
Khan as president ; the surrender of the territory on the right 
bank of the Oxus, and of its delta, which was to be disposed of 
as the Russians pleased; renunciation, on the Khan’s part, 
of all right to maintain direct relations with any power but 
Russia ; entire freedom of Russian merchandise from any kind 
of customs or transit duty; protection of Russian caravans ; 
exclusion of other European traders from the Oxus; and the 
total abolition of slavery in the khanate. 

For a time it was believed that the surrendered territory was 
to be made over to the Amir of Bukhara as a reward for his 
conduct in holding aloof, while a brother Mussalman’s power 
was humbled. And this belief was strengthened by knowledge 
that, not once but on many occasions, from the spring of 1869 
to the summer of 1873, and even while the expeditionary 
columns were on the march, Russian ministers, including the 
Czar’s personal confidant, had emphatically assured successive 
British foreign ministers, and ambassadors, and even, it is 
believed, Her Majesty the Queen in person, that the annexation, 
or even the prolonged occupation, of any part of Khivan 
territory would on no account be permitted ; that the Russian 
columns, after punishing the Khan, would withdraw; that 
Russia had no desire to extend her possessions in this or any 
other direction; that she had been led on by ‘circumstances,’ 
in which the views of ambitious generals played a great part ; 
that there should be no opening for a repetition of those 
‘circumstances, and that the Asiatic policy of Russia, like 
that of England, was to establish on her border a line of 
pacifically influenced, but not subject or even tributary, States. 
These assurances were accepted by the one power as gratify- 
ing evidence that the other power shared its views as to 
the necessity of removing that sense of coming change which 
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is at once the cause and the consequence of disorder in 
Central Asia, And the happiest results must have followed 
strict abstinence from annexation of Khivan territory. But in 
the autumn of last year, for reasons that have not as yet been 
made public, the assurances that had been given were set aside, 
and all the territory that had been surrendered by Khiva (with 
the exception of a strip, seventy miles long, transferred to 
Bukhara) was permanently added to the Russian dominions. 
Bukhara was at the same time compelled to sign a fresh treaty, 
one consequence of which is that Russia is free to locate an 
armed force in any part of Bukharian territory, even, if she 
pleases, on the south bank of the Oxus, contiguous to Afghanistan. 

When the secret history of these transactions is made known, 
it will give, to those who have hitherto reposed faith in Russian 
assurances, an instructive illustration of the mode in which a 
high-minded and peace-loving emperor, ministers who have 
discernment enough to see that the true interest of their country 
does not lie in projects of territorial aggrandisement, and a 
grievously taxed people, which, if its voice could be heard, 
would cry out against the waste of the resources of the empire on 
the conquest of additional but scantily productive territories, 
while the old provinces still remain destitute of the simplest 
appliances of civilisation—how all these forces can be overruled 
by an ambitious and unscrupulous general, coveting further 
military honours, and calling into play the influence of a 
numerous, selfish, and corrupt military aristocracy, which, unless 
its power is curbed, will assuredly bring some grievous disaster 
on the country in whose schemes of conquest its members find 
openings for lucrative and honour-giving employment. 

As had been the case on the occasion of each successive 
advance, the conquest of Khiva brought Russia into proximity 
with fresh powers—the Turkman tribes to wit—whom it was 
necessary to impress with the weight of the Russian arm. It 
was true that they had offered no opposition whatever to the 
advance of General Verefkin’s force, which would have been 
most seriously impeded by a combination on their part. But 
the very fact that Verefkin had succeeded in humbling Khiva 
before Kauffmann’s arrival, rendered it a matter of certainty that 
the latter would not withdraw without taking some opportunity 
of fleshing his own troops, and the unbroken power of the 
Turkman marauders offered a good opportunity, while their 
known habits afforded a colourable pretext, for such a step. 
From the most powerful section of the Yemut tribe he accordingly 
demanded a heavy payment in cash, or, as it was known that 
they had not cash sufficient, in camels; and while the elders 
were 
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were still deliberating over the matter, their encampment was 
attacked and plundered. This blow struck the needful amount 
of awe, and the other tribes made haste to pay up all that was 
asked of them. But no sooner had the Russian columns quitted 
Khivan territory, leaving only the garrison of occupation behind, 
than a part of the Turkmans rose, and, in revenge for the un- 
provoked attack they had endured, massacred a large body of 
emancipated slaves who were wending their way back to Persia. 
As a consequence, the necessity of a punitory expedition, not 
against the tribes that committed the outrage, but against those 
who surround that much-coveted spot, Merve, at the foot of 
the Khorassan mountains, has been proclaimed in no uncertain 
tone by the Russian ‘inspired press,’ so that the peaceful 
and scientific but armed expedition, which will go up the Oxus 
this spring, will too certainly, unless something is done in 
prevention, derive a menacing significance from a _ simul- 
taneous and distinctly hostile movement to the foot of the 
hills, on the other side of which lies Herat. 

Here, however, ends our tale of the steps by which, in a 
quarter of a century, Russia has advanced her frontier 700 
miles to the south and 900 miles to the south-east. Before 
these pages see the light, it will be known what notice Her 
Majesty’s late ministers took of Russia’s disregard of the 
assurances so repeatedly and so recently made. To others must 
then be left the task of discussing if, or how far, under altered 
circumstances, England’s line of action in Central Asia needs 
revision, our part being sufficiently fulfilled by a historical, and 
we trust, uncoloured, narrative, which may give correct materials 
for discussion in a matter in which, for want of such materials, 
many mistakes have been made. 

And now, it will be asked, wherein is England concerned in 
these advances? Few, we hope, will be now found to raise the 
ghost of that form of Russophobia which led to such disasters 
thirty-five years ago, and has so often distorted our judgment 
since then. It cannot be too distinctly laid down, at the com- 
mencement of any discussion on the subject, that the vision of an 
actual invasion of India by Russian troops deserves the epithet 
of ‘distempered dream, which the greatest master of political 
epigram has applied to it. Yet this has hitherto been invariably 
the form in which alarm at each successive step on the part 
of Russia has shown itself. On such occasions some vague 
scheme of invasion, or some detailed project sketched by 
a fifth-rate Russian general—some stray. firework which has 
escaped from the War-office at St. Petersburg—is produced 
to startle the British public by its explosion, and divert their 
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attention from the true object of apprehension. Then the 
wild project is seriously discussed, and is met by an enumera- 
tion of distances and deserts, wild passes and wilder savages 
—all tending to prove the impossibility of a Russian ad- 
vance over the intervening country. Pamphlets next appear, 
showing that, after all, the difficulties in the way of such an 
advance have been exaggerated ; that the intervening distance 
is not so great, the deserts not so devoid of cultivated oases, the 
mountain ridges not so formidable barriers, the wild tribes not 
so irreconcilable as had been supposed; that Alexander and 
Attila, Jengfz Khan and Taimur, had led armies, nay nations, 
over not less inhospitable tracts; and that therefore—the remedy 

roposed was worthy of the evil anticipated—a diminutive force 
of Englishmen and sepoys should be located, at enormous cost, 
in some isolated spot that does not belong to us, beyond the 
passes, amid a population with whose usages and comforts and 
means of supply they would incessantly interfere, and thereby 
necessitate action which, as reasoners have clearly shown, must 
eventuate in annexation or in the expulsion of the intruding force. 
Meantime discussions such as these have the effect of quicken- 
ing the sense of coming change, which is, in the East, the most 
effectual obstacle to orderly, beneficent, and inexpensive govern- 
ment. The heads of Indian society, whom a too Anglicised 
administration has ruined and alienated ; the marauders by caste 
and profession, who chafe at the restraint in which they are now 
held; the swarm of hangers-on, who derived from native courts 
and native noblemen an employment for which, under the new 
order of things, they find no equivalent—nay, the very men who 
owe everything to British rule, and would, if they were assured 
of success, do all in their power to prevent its downfall—all 
recognise in such discussions a token that the elements of misrule 
will ere long again be let loose. For a belief in the inevitability 
of such revolutions they are prepared by their past history. 
Successive governments, to all appearance even stronger than 
that to which they are now subject, have dissolved at the first 
touch of invasion from the North, so that, to minds untrained to 
perceive the difference which science has wrought in the art of 
war, all discussion as to the possibility or impossibility of a 
Russian conquest has the appearance of a debate about an 
established certainty. On men so open to disturbance by a ‘ dis- 
tempered dream,’ what must be the effect of that of which, unless 
a timely remedy is provided, the prospect is as certain as that of 
invasion is visionary? As to the use to which Russia intends to 
put her barren conquests in Central Asia the wire-pullers of St. 
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Petersburg have made no secret. The organs of the nobles and 
of the army have repeatedly endeavoured to excite, amidst that 
mild and inoffensive people, feelings of gratification at previous 
triumphs and lust for future conquests, by pointing out that 
‘Central Asia is for Russia a strong strategical point against 
England in the event of an Eastern war; that ‘ the position of 
Russia in Central Asia strengthens her along the whole line 
of her national interests; and that when the time comes for 
the final march to Constantinople, the Power most interested in 
resisting such an advance may find its hands tied. Before that 
time comes, a ‘raw’ is to be established. Indian malcontents, 
whose assimilation with the orderly classes of the Empire is even 
now impeded by the near approach of an aggressive Power, are 
then to be directly stirred by emissaries who can be disowned— 
nay, nominally punished—at any moment, experience having 
pretty plainly shown that this is not a game in which Englishmen 
are proficients. The occasional, and hitherto insignificant, out- 
rages of mountain tribes on the British border are to be secretly 
encouraged. England’s efforts to foster trade and order in the 
border states, hitherto entirely under her influence, are to be 
impeded, discontent fomented, and pretenders to power encou- 
raged. Such, with more or less distinctness, is the prospect held 
out tous. But if the evil comes to pass, it will be solely because, 
misled as to its true nature by many of our teachers, and wisely 
refusing to adopt the remedies which, under mistaken views, 
they advocate, we neglect the simple precautions which we have 
ready to our hand. The aggressive career of Russian com- 
manders has been facilitated by the absence of any authority 
near enough to the scene of action to be able to proclaim, at the 
time, the true nature of their designs, and the invalidity of the 
pretexts they put forward. Latterly they have found their path 
still further smoothed by their ability to flourish abroad the good 
understanding of Russia and England. In freeing English states- 
men, for the future, from,any obligation to credit their professions 
and assurances, and helping to convince the country of the neces- 
sity of placing competent British representatives near the spots 
proximately menaced, for the purpose of exposing misapprehen- 
sion and checking intrigue, the military nobles, who are respon- 
sible for the recent policy of Russia, will, if we only take the 
lesson, have done real service to the cause of peace. 
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Art. V.—1. Shorthand Notes taken in the House of Commons by 
Edward Nicholas in the First Session of the Third Parliament of 
Charles I. MS. State Papers. Domestic, Charles I. Vol. 97. 

2. A Diary of Proceedings in the Parliament which began on 
Monday, the 17th of March, 1628. Harleian MSS., 4771. 

3. Official Notes of the Debates in the House of Lords in 1628. 
By Henry Elsing the younger. MS. in possession of Colonel 
Carew, of Crowcombe Court. 

4. Sir John Eliot; a Biography. By John Forster. Second 
Edition. London, 1872. 


HE minute historical investigations of the present day will 
hardly alter, to any very considerable extent, the popular 
judgment on the great events of history. There will be no 
reversal of our general satisfaction with the course taken at the 
Reformation. The Civil War and the Revolution will still be 
looked back to as laying the foundations of our liberties, and 
Elizabeth, with all her faults, will still be regarded as the great 
queen who steered the vessel of State safely into port. 

The real effect of the work which is being done by so many 
hands will, if we mistake not, be chiefly found in the more 
charitable view which we are enabled to take of the actors on 
the stage. As we know more about them, as we trace their lives 
from day to day, we learn to see them as they really were, and, 
without turning away our eyes from their faults or errors, to 
take account of their difficulties :—difficulties arising from out- 
ward circumstances, and difficulties arising from inward cha- 
racter. We learn, too, to understand their motives, and to find 
out that conduct which appeared to our ignorance to be either 
cowardly or wicked, was sometimes not so very unreasonable 
after all. There will be fewer gibbetings in history; perhaps, 
too, fewer canonizations. We shall be able to look with sym- 
pathy upon those who strove, according to the measure of their 
power and knowledge, for their country’s good, before we pro- 
ceed to inquire whether the means which they adopted were the 
best fitted to reach the object which they had in view. 

If there is a character in our history which has long called for 
elucidation of this kind, it is that of Sir Thomas Wentworth, in 
his last days, Earl of Strafford. Whether we approve of his 
political principles or not, whether we wish that thorough had 
been carried out more successfully into practice, or whether our 
hearts still beat the faster as we dwell over the great struggle in 
which Pym brought the offender to the scaffold, all Englishmen 
are concerned to know the truth about a statesman so pre- 
eminent 
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eminent in ability, so resolute of will, so distinguished by every 
mark which usually points out the man of straightforwardness 
and honesty. And the inquiry is all the more alluring, because 
the Wentworth of our histories is a moral monster. 

Macaulay, of course, who seems to have thought that the pos- 
session of irreconcilable qualities was the principal feature of 
the greater part of the human race, outdoes himself in his por- 
traiture of Wentworth :— 


‘For his accomplices,’ he wrote, ‘ various excuses may be urged— 

ignorance, imbecility, religious bigotry. But Wentworth had no such 
plea. His intellect was capacious. His early prepossessions were on 
the side of popular rights. He knew the whole beauty and value of 
the system which he attempted to deface. He was the first of the 
Rats, the first of those statesmen whose patriotism has been only the 
coquetry of political prostitution, and whose profligacy has taught 
governments to adopt the old maxim of the slave-market, that it is 
cheaper to buy than to breed, to import defenders from an Opposition 
than to rear them in a Ministry. He was the first Englishman to 
whom a peerage was a sacrament of infamy, a baptism into the com- 
munion of corruption. As he was the earliest of the hateful list, so 
was he also by far the greatest; eloquent, sagacious, adventurous, in- 
trepid, ready of invention, immutable of purpose, in every talent which 
exalts or destroys nations pre-eminent, the lost Archangel, the Satan 
of apostacy.’ 
And all this, too, in an essay on Hallam, who, being clear- 
sighted enough to see that such a sudden defection from a man’s 
higher nature was impossible, chose the alternative of supposing 
that Wentworth had never been great at all, averring that the 
letters written by him in the early portion of his life ‘show a 
good deal of ambition and resentment, but no great portion of 
public spirit.’ 

The first writer to let in light upon the darkness was Mr. 
Forster. Discovering evidence of Wentworth’s eagerness in 
early days to be taken into the service of the Crown, he was 
able to argue that Hallam’s view was in the main correct, and 
that Wentworth had from the first been willing to range himself 
on the side of the Government. The difficulty in the way of 
this was that it was necessary to account for the great speeches 
delivered in opposition in the Parliament of 1628, and this 
difficulty Mr. Forster got over by supposing that Wentworth 
being mortified at the rejection of his overtures, and especially 
at a public affront which had been offered to him, was stung 
into taking the part which gained him so high a name as a 
patriot. Mr. Forster, however, knows human nature too well to 
suppose that Wentworth could possibly have spoken as he did 
in a state of conscious insincerity, and is, therefore, driven to 
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the explanation that he was ‘under the influence of the excite- 
ment around him,’* and so became a sort of Balaam of the 
seventeenth century, blessing where he should have cursed, and 
cursing where he should have blessed. Then came the time 
when the object for which he had contended was within reach, 
though it was not yet gained. An insidious proposition was 
offered by the Lords, a proposition which would have eaten out 
the heart of the Petition of Right; and Wentworth, whose 
indignation was stayed up by no moral support, with power and 
place dangling before his eyes, abandoned the cause for which he 
had contended so fiercely, and went over to the enemy’s camp.t 

This view of Wentworth’s conduct appears to us almost, if not 
quite, as unsatisfactory as Macaulay’s. It is very hard to believe 
that Wentworth was carried away by excitement to such a pitch 
as this. Fortunately, however, it is quite unnecessary to discuss 
whether the story told by Mr. Forster is probable or improbable. 
It was possibly the best explanation to be suggested of the 
materials before him, and it must never be forgotten that he has 
done more than any man to increase the materials at our dis- 
posal for a due understanding of that great period of our history. 
But the real story of Wentworth’s action in the Parliament of 
1628 remains still untold, and we propose to lay before our 
readers the evidence on which that story rests. 

That evidence, we believe, is sufficient to prove to demon- 
stration that Wentworth never deserted his principles at all in 
accepting office under the Crown, and that in the debates of the 
session he rose to an eminence which was by no means owing 
either to any concealment of his principles, or to any mere 
agreement with the popular leaders under the influence of ex- 
citement or anger. When he accepted a Peerage, there was 
no sacrifice, intellectual or moral, in the case. ‘What he was 
in March and April, that he was in June and July. But we 
wish it to be distinctly understood that all this has nothing 
to do with his conduct in later life, into which we do not 
propose to enter upon the present occasion. The influence of 
official life upon a high-spirited, self-sustained man like Went- 
worth is always considerable. He may have done things at 
York and in Ireland not in accordance with the doctrines which 
he professed in the House of Commons. This we neither affirm 
nor deny. We are only concerned, at present, to show that in 
the Parliament of 1628 Wentworth was neither an apostate nor 
a rat. Eliot and Coke could never justly say of him that he 
had sold himself for the sake of power ; still less that 





* ‘Sir J. Eliot, ii. 8, t Ibid. ii, 62, 
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‘ Just for a handful of silver he left us, 
Just for a riband to stick in his coat— 
Found the one gift of which fortune bereft us, 
Lost all the others she lets us devote.’ 


Up to the meeting of the Parliament of 1628, Wentworth had 
neither been exactly on the side of the Government, nor exactly 
on the side of the Opposition. He thought that, in going to 
war with Spain, the nation and the King had gone mad together. 
Accordingly, he had used every opportunity, as member of the 
House of Commons, to stop or shorten the supplies which made 
the madness possible. Such a man would be guilty of no incon- 
sistency in seeking, as Mr. Forster has shown he did, to be taken 
into the service of the Crown in the Council of the North. He 
would there have no responsibility for the conduct of war or 
diplomacy, and he would be able to exercise to the full his 
undoubted powers of government. He may even have flattered 
himself that if he could gain the ear of Charles, he might lead 
him into more prudent ways than those in which he was walking 
under the guidance of Buckingham. 

It is not necessary to seek for an explanation in personal rea- 
sons for Wentworth’s opposition to the Court in 1627. To the 
war with Spain which Wentworth detested, had been added a 
still more detestable war with France. And, to support these 
wars, Charles demanded a forced loan,—a subsidy in all but 
name, as there was no chance of repayment. To levy a subsidy 
without recourse to Parliament was dead against all constitutional 
theory ; and, even if we suppose Wentworth to have cared less 
for constitutional theories than he did, it is to be remembered 
that the object for which the money was demanded was enough 
to drive him wild. To ask him, on doubtful pretences, to pay 
money towards the maintenance of a hateful war, was like 
asking a modern Nonconformist to pay an illegal church rate to 
keep up a Ritualistic service. 

Wentworth, therefore, with all moderation of language, but 
with all firmness of purpose, refused to pay, and was sent into 
confinement in Kent. ‘Time was on his side. Buckingham’s 
great expedition to Rhé ended in disastrous failure, and Charles 
having embarked upon an enormous expenditure which he had 
no longer any means of meeting, summoned his third Parlia- 
ment. When the Houses met on the 17th of March, 1628, 
Wentworth took his seat as member for Yorkshire. It may be 
mentioned that many of the freeholders who voted for him 
refused to disclose their names for fear of consequences ; and 
that the House, nevertheless, decided that his election was good. 
Wentworth, therefore, owed his seat to a practice which is, 


probably, 
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probably, the earliest application in England of the principle 
of the ballot. 

It is now time for us to say a few words about the three MS. 
authorities to which we have referred at the head of this article. 
Edward Nicholas, afterwards the friend of Clarendon, and 
Secretary of State, was at this time secretary to Buckingham, as 
Lord High Admiral. He was a diligent note taker, and his 
account of the debates in 1621 were published from a MS. in 
the library of Queen’s College, Oxford, in the last century. 
The editor was not aware of the authorship of the book, and it 
is simply known as ‘ Proceedings and Debates, &c. The State 
Papers contain three volumes of his notes, still in MS., relating 
to the sessions of 1624, 1628, and 1629. Nicholas wrote in a 
kind of shorthand, in which certain signs are substituted for the 
most common words ; but, after a little practice, these signs are 
easily read, more easily indeed, sometimes, than the words 
written in the ordinary character.* 

No less valuable is the record of the debates preserved 
amongst the Harleian MSS. It seems, indeed, strange that 
the volume, lying as it does in so well-ransacked a collection, 
should have escaped the notice of the many investigators who 
have gone over the trodden ground of the Parliament of 1628. 
But it is only recently that the Department of MSS. in the 
British Museum has offered to students a chronological classed 
catalogue of its treasures, and, rough and unsatisfactory as that 
catalogue at present is, its value is beyond computation for 
those who wish to see at a glance what is to be found in that 
vast collection. But for that catalogue we might have known 
as little as our predecessors of this magnificent contribution to 
history. For a magnificent contribution to history it un- 
doubtedly is. Whereas in the Parliamentary History and else- 
where we have merely a few speeches gathered at random, often 
placed in the wrong order, and sometimes inserted in a debate 
in which they’were not spoken, we have here a real report of 
the whole, or almost the whole, proceedings of the House. And 
valuable as this and Nicholas’s Rioom are taken apart, they are 
still more valuable when they are compared together. It often 





* Since writing the above, we have received from Mr. Thoms, the executor of 
the late Mr. John Bruce, a copy which that indefatigable inquirer had made of 
Nicholas’s notes up to the 10th of April. He, at least therefore, was fully aware 
of the value of this report; and, in fact, a paper in his handwriting containing an 
identification of the principal signs will be found prefaced to the volume at the 
Record Office. On the other hand, from his description of it in his calendar, as 
containing ‘ brief particulars of a great number of speeches of which there is no 
other known report,’ we suspect that even Mr. Bruce was not aware of the existence 
of the Harleian MS. 
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happens that what is omitted in the one is furnished by the 
other. And this is especially useful with regard to Went- 
worth. For in his speeches there are more sentences left unin- 
telligible than in those of any other speaker, more interlineations 
and corrections needed. From this we gather, what we should 
have otherwise suspected, that he was above all others a fluent 
and impetuous orator, a sad difficulty for the reporters. Yet 
even with one MS. before us, there is seldom any doubt possible 
about the general purport of his words. After a comparison 
between the two the difficulty almost entirely vanishes. 

The third authority we have referred to we owe to the kind- 
ness of Colonel Carew. It carries us at once into the midst of 
the discussions of the House of Lords of which only a faint echo 
has hitherto reached us. If we shall have to make slight use 
of it here, its information would be extremely valuable to anyone 
writing a history of the Petition of Right. 

Wentworth’s first appearance in the session was on the great 
debate of the 22nd of March. — Eliot had proposed that the state 
of the liberties of the subject, and the state of religion, should 
be debated in Committee. The speech in which Wentworth 
followed has been often quoted as an evidence of his agreement 
at this time with the popular party, an agreement so com- 
plete that his subsequent desertion could only be qualified 
with the odious name of apostacy. But it is also true that the 
speeches of Eliot and Wentworth stand in marked contrast with 
one another. Both wish the late abuses to be struck down with 
a strong hand; but whilst Eliot, in spite of his loyalty, is look- 
ing to the authority of the House of Commons as the main 
instrument of future good, Wentworth, in spite of his popular 
sentiments, is evidently looking to wash away from the Crown 
the stains with which late mistakes had soiled its brilliancy. 
And just as the two men differed in the point of view from which 
they regarded the question of the day, they differed in the remedy 
which they proposed. Eliot wanted to discuss the whole state 
of the nation in Committee. Wentworth stepped forward to 
propose certain things which would have to be done before the 
King could hope for a supply. There must be no more illegal 
imprisonment’; no more forced loans, or billeting of soldiers ; 
no compulsory employment abroad. The whole of the substance 
of the Petition of Right, except the claim relating to martial law, 
was thus positively laid down at once by Wentworth. The de- 
mands he made were, doubtless, floating in the atmosphere of 
the House. But if any man deserves to be spoken of as the 
originator of the great petition, that man is Wentworth. 

In shaping these demands into their proper form Wentworth 

took 
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took little part. The arrangement ultimately come to was that 
four resolutions were drawn up embodying the doctrine of the 
lawyers of the Lower House on the forced loan and the King’s 
claim to imprison without showing cause. Wentworth was not 
likely to thrust himself, uncalled for, into a matter which was. 
purely a legal question. 

On the 2nd of April, in a debate on supply, the contrast be- 
tween Eliot and Wentworth is again discernible. Eliot again 
launched forth into a wide field, and, in answer to the request 
for support for military and naval preparations, went over the 
long list of blunders which had been already committed. Again 
Wentworth declined to follow him :— 


‘I will not fall,” he said, ‘into the deep of foreign actions, but 
address myself to the particulars. I cannot forget that duty I owe to 
my country, and unless we be secured in our liberties we cannot give.” 


A day or two later Wentworth again took up a position apart 
from the leaders of the Opposition. The lawyers were about to 
prove, as they hoped, to the House of Lords, that Charles in 
levying a forced loan, and in supporting it by arbitrary impri- 
sonments, had been acting against law. Wentworth had another 
way of meeting the difficulty :— 


‘ He would,’ he said, ‘have the Grand Committee appoint a sub-com- 
mittee to draw into a law what may assure us of our liberty of our 
persons and propriety of our goods before we report the resolution 
of our gift.’ 


Wentworth was certainly not afraid of taking the initiative. 
It was an audacious step on which he was venturing. On the 
one hand he presented a bold front to the King. On the other 
hand he treated the whole of the solemn argument in which the 
lawyers were about to engage as though it had never been 
undertaken. He perhaps thought that it was not for the Com- 
mons to wrangle over statutes and precedents before a probably 
adverse audience. At all events there was no reason why they 
should not themselves say what they wanted, and, when that 
point was settled, they might ask the Lords to agree to a Bill 
ready prepared for their acceptance.* 

And if this proposal was a bold one, the more we consider 
what it was, the more likely it seems that it was intended 
to be conciliatory. Whatever might come of the great argu- 








* We are of course aware that a Committee, of which Wentworth was a member, 
had reported that very day in favour of sending to the House of Lords, and that 
Coke said that the Committee was ‘all of one opinion.’ But if Wentworth found 
himself alone, he would doubtless consent to the course proposed by the others. 
After the words just quoted, he cannot have meant more than this. 
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ment before the Upper House, it would be attended by one 
great disadvantage. It would be sure to offend the King. He 
would have to be told that he had been utterly in the wrong,. 
and that he had broken a whole series of laws from Magna 
Charta downwards. It might, indeed, prove that Charles was. 
not to be conciliated, and then it might be necessary to do alb 
this. But Wentworth may very well have thought that the 
chance of sparing him was worth trying, and the more the legal 
dissertations of Coke and Selden were thrust into the back- 
ground the better. If it once became statute law that the King 
might not levy loans without the consent of Parliament, and that 
he might not imprison men without allowing them to seek their 
trial in open court, all the learning in the world on the subject of 
the constitution under the Plantagenets would be no more than a 
mere antiquarian investigation, more interesting to Englishmen, 
but not more practically important, than an inquiry into the 
laws of Solon or the procedure of the Roman pretors. 

One more consideration most probably was of no slight weight 
with Wentworth. He doubtless still entertained a hope of being 
one day called to the King’s council. But even if this had not 
been the case, he was just the man to ask, ‘ How can the King’s 
Government be carried on?’ If the King was never to be 
allowed to imprison without showing cause, might not danger 
to the State arise? What if some real necessity should occur, 
very different from that imaginary necessity which Charles had 
pleaded when he imprisoned the refusers of the loan? What if 
some great conspiracy were on foot, like those which had startled 
England in the days of Elizabeth and James? Such things 
had happened, and might happen again. By investigating the 
existing state of the law such questions would be lost sight of. But 
in discussing a Bill to provide for the future, they would not be lost 
sight of. Members would seriously ask what was the best rule 
to be laid down for exceptional cases, without any of that irrita- 
tion which was certain to follow upon an examination of past 
grievances. 

And the House, too, was growing accustomed to look up to. 
Wentworth with respect. In these days he seldom made a 
proposition which was not carried. A letter-writer of the day 
speaks of him as the man ‘ who hath the greatest sway in this 
Parliament.’ * 

Would Wentworth’s word be equally powerful with the King ? 
Charles was growing impatient, and the Peers seemed likely to. 
come to his aid. By this time the lawyers on both sides had 
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been heard in the Upper House on the question of the legality 
of the King’s proceedings. On the 22nd there was a great 
debate in the Lords, on certain Resolutions which the Commons 
had sent up in accordance with the views taken by their 
lawyers. About the loan no difference of opinion existed, and 
it seems to have been understood that the King was quite 
ready: to abandon his claim on that head. But the question 
of imprisonment caused a warm debate. Considerations of ex- 
pediency were certain to be mingled in that assembly with con- 
siderations of pure law. Yet not a few of the Lords declared 
against the King’s right to commit without showing cause. 
The first help came to Charles from a man against whom he 
had deeply sinned. Bristol argued that they had only to deal 
with the King’s legal, not with his regal power. ‘As Christ, 
he said, ‘ upon the Sabbath healed, so * the prerogative is to be 
preserved for the preservation of the whole.’ Our business, in 
short, is to declare the law, and the law admits of no such 
imprisonment as that which is objected to. If a really excep- 
tional condition of things springs up, let the King boldly set the 
law aside for the sake of the nation. 

The Lord Keeper and the other officials in the House stoutly 
combated even this view ofthe case. They declared that the law 
itself authorised the King to imprison without showing cause, and 
that such a restraint as Bristol contemplated was wholly unen- 
durable. And the Government had a strong following in the 
Lords. It was thought that, but for a timely message from the 
Commons, begging them to listen to fresh arguments before 
they made up their minds, the resolutions of the Lower House 
would have been actually rejected. 

On the 25th the Lords announced to the Commons that they 
had refrained from this final step. They offered, however, five 
propositions of their own which they held to be preferable to 
the resolutions which had been sent up to them. The first four 
of these propositions declared that Magna Charta and other old 
laws were still in force, and that, in all matters of ordinary 
justice, the King would respect the laws. The fifth ran as 
follows :— 

‘And as touching His Majesty’s Royal Prerogative, intrinsical to 
his sovereignty, and entrusted him from God ad communem totius 
populi salutem, et non ad destructionem, His Majesty would resolve not 
to use or divert the same to the prejudice of any his loyal people, 
in propriety of their goods or liberty of their persons; and in case, 
for the security of His Majesty’s Royal person, the common safety of 
his people, or the peaceable government of his kingdom, His Majesty 


* And’ in the MS., but ‘so’ must be intended. 
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shall find just cause, for reason of state, to imprison any man’s person, 
His Majesty would graciously declare that, within a convenient time, 
he shall and will express a cause of his commitment or restraint, 
either general or special ; and, upon a cause so expressed, will leave 
him immediately to be tried according to the common laws of the 
kingdom.’ 


The distinction between the view taken in this proposition, 
and the view taken by Bristol, may seem slight enough. In 
reality it went to the root of the matter. The action of the 
Crown in imprisoning without allowing to the prisoner the 
chance of being tried by the ordinary courts, was regarded by 
Bristol as a direct breach of the law, to be justified, if justified 
at all, by the extraordinary circumstances under which the 
general rule had been broken. Such a view led naturally— 
though this Bristol would, perhaps, have been one of the last to 
acknowledge—to our present system. A minister now, who 
sees that the ordinary operation of the law is insufficient to 
meet a rising danger, applies to Parliament for the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act; or, if we could suppose circum- 
stances to arise which would render this impossible, he would 
boldly break the law, and apply for an Act of indemnity as 
soon as Parliament could be brought together. Whether Bristol’s 
proposal would work satisfactorily without a system of respon- 
sibility to Parliament may be doubted. But, at all events, he 
was on the right track. The view of the House of Lords was 
very different. They wished to have an acknowledgment that 
the King might do as he pleased whenever he thought it right 
todo so. The exceptional action would be treated as a legal, 
regular proceeding. If this proposition had been adopted there 
would have been nothing to prevent Charles from imprisoning 
men whenever he had an object to carry by so doing. 

This was what the course taken by the lawyers had come to. 
The Commons had been so sure of the validity of their argu- 
ments that they had thought they could convince the Lords. 
But the Lords refused to be convinced, and a conflict between 
the Houses had begun on the very principles on which any 
measure must be founded. 

On the 26th the Lords’ propositions were taken into con- 
sideration by the Commons, and were received with general 
disapproval. At the close of the long debate, as was now his 
custom, Wentworth rose. He thought that something might be 
done with the first four propositions if they were subjected to 
modification. The fifth proposition he entirely disclaimed. 
Then he suggested, as he had suggested before, that what they 
wanted was a law. 

‘ When 
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‘When we have a law,’ he said, ‘that none shall be committed 
without shewing cause, he would have a mark set on such law that it 
may not be broken. When it shall on any emergent cause, he thinks 
no man will find fault with it.’ 


The meaning of the first clause becomes clear from the other 
report :— 

‘Some character,’ he is there made to say, ‘must be put on it, and 
the council must not, upon every occasion, leap out of it. Therefore 
let some penalty be set on the violators thereof.’ * 


In the main this was identical with Bristol’s view of the case, 
and that Wentworth should have said this is conclusive against 
the ordinary opinion that he had thrown himself entirely on the 
popular side. The leaders of the Opposition wished to bind the 
King so that he could never imprison at all without shewing 
cause. Wentworth thought there might be an ‘emergent cause’ 
when he ought so todo. The House adopted Wentworth’s sug- 
gestion, but entrusted the preparation of the Bill to a committee 
of lawyers. The resolutions of the Commons and the proposi- 
tions of the Lords were to be dropped together. When the Bill 
went up to the Lords they would not be able to reply by vague 
propositions, They would have, if they did not wish either to 
accept it or reject it, to propose definite amendments, the dis- 
cussion of which could be brought within certain limits. 

Was it, however, possible to hope that such a Bill would 
reach the Lords at all. On the 25th the King intervened in 
person. His notion was that both Bill and resolutions were 
alike unnecessary. In his presence the Lord Keeper declared 
that the King intended to observe Magna Charta, and to govern 
according to the laws and statutes of the realm. ‘The Commons 
would ‘ find as much security in his Royal word and promise as 
in the strength of any law.’ T 

It was like Charles to suppose that this would be enough. 
The Commons, however, thought otherwise. On the 29th Coke 
brought in the expected Bill in the name of the. Committee. 
It differed from the subsequent Petition of Right in the care 
with which it avoided all reference to the events of the 
last year. 

‘In this law,’ said Coke, ‘ we look not back, for qui repetit separat. 
We have made no preamble other than the laws before mentioned ; 
and we desired our pen might be in oil, not in vinegar.’ 


In the preamble certain clauses of Magna Charta, and certain 


* The first quotation is from Nicholas, the second from the Harleian MS. 
t ‘Sir J. Eliot, ii. 43. 
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other laws, were recited. Forced loans and billetting were then 
declared illegal, and it was asserted that, by the common law, 
no freeman ought to be committed by the King, but that, if he 
were so committed, he ought to be delivered or bailed. 

Such a Bill would meet Wentworth’s views so far as it dealt 
gently with the past. But it contained no provision for those 
special emergencies which Wentworth wished to guard against. 

On the 1st of May, the third day of the debate, the discussion 
still rolled on. At last Wentworth rose. All their desires, he 
said, were bent to the Bill before them. He acknowledged that 
their resolutions had been founded on law, and from that they 
must not recede a tittle. They could lay no other foundation 
than that which had been laid. But must they, therefore, enact 
the Bill word for word as it stood? The mere fact of having 
a cause shown on the warrant of committal would not secure 
them. A false cause might be inserted :— 


‘But here,’ he said, ‘let us see how this misery comes on us. First 
by the too speedy commitments at Whitehall, and by too slow bail- 
ments at Westminster Hall. . . . Let us make what law we can, there 
must —nay, there will be a trust left in the Crown. For this the law 
already provides. We have assurance of His. Majesty’s promise, and 
we may assure it with conditions.’ 


Then, in the words of the other report, which here becomes the 
clearer of the two, Wentworth went on to explain that— 


‘he would have us confirm Magna Charta and those other laws, 
together with the King’s declaration, by this act ; and would have us 
to provide by this law to secure us that we may have no wrong from 
Westminster ; but that it shall be enacted that we shall be bailed, if 
a habeas corpus be brought, and no sufficient cause; and such a law 
will exceed all the laws that ever we had for the good of the subject ; 
and, if it be so, then he desires to know whether our country will not 
blame us if we refuse it. He is to be changed by better reason, if he 
see it.’ 
Here, then, was Wentworth’s middle course at last, utterly unlike 
any suggestion which had proceeded from the House of Lords. 
We should have been glad, indeed, to have had from his lips 
a more minute exposition of his intentions. But their general 
purport was clear. The House, Wentworth appears to have 
thought, would be merely worrying the King unnecessarily in 
Tequiring that warrants of committal issued by the Council in 
his name should distinctly specify the cause of the imprison- 
ment. All that was really desirable could be effected at the 
other end of the process. Let care be taken that the judges 
teally grant a habeas corpus when required ; that they at once 
take cognizance of the case, whether any cause be expressed or 
not ; 
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not; and then—for this, too, was included in the earlier speech 
of the 26th—let the Privy Councillors who issued the warrant 
be liable to a penalty if they have imprisoned unjustly. We 
should like, indeed, to have seen the details of the plan worked 
out. We should also like to have heard the criticisms of Eliot 
and Selden. But it is impossible not to recognise in Went- 
worth’s speech a statesmanlike desire to combine the maximum 
of advantage with the minimum of irritation to the King. 

Undoubtedly the suggestion had its weak point. It trusted 
everything to the judges, and since the dismissal of Sir Ranulph 
Crew for refusing to acknowledge the legality of the forced loan, 
it might be doubted whether the judges were capable of rising 
up into this high position. For it must plainly have been 
intended that they should exercise a discretion. In ordinary 
times they would have liberated the prisoners upon bail. But 
if a great emergency occurred, a conspiracy, it may be, backed 
by a threatened foreign invasion, they would have to assume the 
power of granting a remand, and so increasing for the time 
the powers of the Crown. 

But whatever Wentworth’s argument may have been worth, it 
was not destined to fall before adverse criticism. Neither Eliot, 
nor Coke, nor Selden, lifted up his voice against it. As soon 
as Wentworth resumed his seat, Secretary Coke rose, declaring 
to the Committee that he was entrusted with a message from His 
Majesty. As soon as the Speaker had taken the chair, Sir John 
stated that the King wished the question to be put ‘ whether 
they would rest upon his Royal word and promise.’ As soon as 
he ended there was a dead silence for some time. The King, it 
seemed, meant that there was to be no Bill at all, nothing to bind 
his hands, or the hands of his successors. The silence was at last 
broken by the Secretary himself. As if of set purpose to raise 
the irritation to its highest pitch, he went on to say that, by the 
place he held and the oath he had sworn, he must commit men 
to prison whenever His Majesty told him to do so. It was his 
duty never to express the cause to any one whatever. Let them 
make what law they pleased, it would be necessary that the old 
state of things should continue. 

One last chance offered itself to Wentworth. The message 
was known to have been entrusted to Coke long before he de- 
livered it. It was therefore certain that the time of its delivery 
must have been confided to the discretion of the too zealous 
Secretary, and as it could therefore have had no possible founda- 
tion in the speech which Wentworth had just uttered, it might 
be that a proposal which had seemed so shocking to Coke might, 
after all, be acceptable to the King. 

Yet, 
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Yet, if this hope could still be entertained, it was evident 
when the House met the next day that not a few of the members 
believed that they must lay their account to a conflict with. the 
King himself. There was great division of opinion. If some 
urged that the Bill should be proceeded with at all risks, there 
were others who shrank from a collision with the King, and 
argued that His Majesty’s word was all that they needed. At 
last Wentworth intervened. Never man was more conciliatory 
in form, or more resolute in substance. 

‘Let the House,’ he said, ‘ send a message by some of the Privy 
Councillors in the House, to assure the King that their desires 
were no more than are already laid down in the substance of 
former laws, with some modest provision for execution and 
furtherance.’ 

With the Commons, at least, Wentworth met with no difficulty. 
It was resolved, says Nicholas, ‘that the heads proposed by Sir 
Thomas Wentworth, and since spoken to and debated, shall 
be referred to a Select Committee to be penned, retaining the 
substance.’ 

Once more the House answered to Wentworth’s hand, as a 
well-trained steed answers to the hand of-its rider. But it was 
for the last time. In after days, when those who had come to 
regard him as a traitor to the liberties of his country, and who, 
in their recollection of the services which he had rendered, 
forgot the reservations with which he had guarded himself, 
spoke of him fiercely as the great apostate, this speech must 
have lingered long in the memories of all who had heard him.* 

The Commons were ready once more to follow Wentworth. 
But Charles would have none of his mediation. Wentworth’s 
brief leadership of the House came toanend. The Bill, whether 
with or without amendments, was wrecked upon the King’s 
refusal to entertain it in any shape. When on the 6th of May 
Coke brought in the Petition of Right in the place of the 
abandoned Bill, the bare assertion of the legal position of the 
Commons was couched in language far more offensive to Charles 
than was to be found in the Bill even as it. stood without Went- 
worth’s amendments. But though Wentworth can have had no 
satisfaction in the course taken, he showed by his abstention from 
all opposition that he could not say that, as matters stood, Coke 
was wrong. He even expressed his acquiescence of what was 
done, reserving to himself the liberty of discussing particular 
points as they might happen to arise. 

‘Put not your trust in princes.’ It would have been well for 


_—— 





* Mr. Forster says. that this speech was referred to by Digby in the Long 
Parliament. 
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Wentworth if the bitter avowal had been wrung from his lips 
after the failure of his first great effort to serve a King who was 
never willing to be truly served. 

For some days Wentworth sat in almost complete silence. 
At last the Lords having proposed certain verbal alterations in 
the petition, most of which were rejected by the Commons, sent 
«lown their famous additional clause. It ran thus :— 

‘We humbly present this Petition to Your Majesty, not only with 
a care of preserving our own liberties, but with due regard to leave 
entire that sovereign power wherewith Your Majesty is trusted for 
the protection, safety, and happiness of your people.’ 


‘The clause was more cautiously worded than the old fifth pro- 
position. But did it not mean the same thing? Would not 
this sovereign power, if once it was acknowledged, leave Charles 
the fancied right of setting aside the substance of the petition, 
whenever he pleased. 

Wentworth’s opinion on the 22nd of mony was clearly that the 
clause was inadmissible :— 


‘ Nothing,’ he said, ‘is more prejudicial unto us than expense of 

time. I think we all agree we may not admit of this addition. If 
we do, we shall leave the subject worse than we found him, and we 
shall have little thanks for our labours when we come [home]. I 
conceive this condition is a saving.* I am resolved not to yield to it. 
But let us not vote it. Let a sub-committee collect the reasons already 
given.’ 
That is to say, as we gather from another report, Let us not 
directly throw out the Lords’ clause by a formal vote. Let us 
present them with reasons why it is unacceptable, which is the 
more civil way. 

This was, as we have seen, on the 22nd of May, and Mr. 
Forster, on the faith not, as we understand him, of anything that 
Wentworth said, but only on the faith of Eliot’s allusions to what 
he said, dates his defection from the popular cause on the 23rd ; 
Mr. !Forster being himself, it should always be remembered, 
without any knowledge of the speech of the 22nd, or of the most 
noticeable of the earlier speeches. 

Let us now see what, according to the new evidence, really 
happened. On the 22nd, Wentworth’s old mastery over the 
House seemed to have come back to him. His proposal was 
adopted, and Glanville and Marten were appointed to conduct 
the argument, as soon as the heads had been prepared by the 
sub-committee. On the morning of the 23rd, after the proposals 
of the sub-committee _ had been adopted, but before Glanville 
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and Marten started on their mission, Wentworth rose. As this 
is the speech which has hitherto only been known from Eliot’s 
reference to it, as given by Mr. Forster, we make no excuse for 
giving it in full, as it stands in the Harleian Report :— 


‘We are now,’ said Wentworth, ‘fallen from a statute and a new 
law to a Petition of Right; and, unless the Lords co-operate with us, 
the stamp is out of that which gives a value to the action. If they 
join with us, it is a record to posterity. If we sever from them, it is 
like the grass on the house top that is of no long continuance. And 
therefore let us labour to get the Lords to join with us. To this there 
were two things considerable ; first, not to recede in the petition either 
in part or in whole from our resolutions; secondly, that the Lords 
join with us, else all is lost. We have protested we desire no new 
thing. We leave all power to His Majesty to punish malefactors. 
Let us clear ourselves to His Majesty that we thus intend. It is far 
from me to presume to propound anything. I dare not trust my own 
judgment, only to prevent a present voting with the Lords. Let us 
again address ourselves to the Lords that we are content in our 
grounds, that we desire no new thing, nor to invade upon His Majesty’s 
prerogative. But let us add, though we may not admit of this addi- 
tion; yet, if their Lordships can find out any way to keep untouched 
this petition, we will consider of it and join: with them.’ 


This is the speech which Mr. Forster believes to have been 
made in favour of a proposal coming from the Lords for a Select 
Committee of both Houses to consult on a new form of accom- 
modation in the Petition of Right by manifestation, declaration, 
or protest.* In this he is formally in the wrong. The Lords 
did not send down their proposal till the afternoon of the 23rd, 
and it was not debated in the Commons till the following day. 
Substantially, however, he is quite right. Wentworth was plainly 
aiming at some sort of compromise similar to that which was 
afterwards proposed by the Lords. And we think that anyone 
who will read his words in a candid spirit will acknowledge 
that, in his eyes at least, there was no intention of acknow- 
ledging that sovereign power which he had denounced the day 
before. 

We are not now concerned to argue whether Wentworth was 
in the right or not. It may be that after Charles’s reluctance to 
concede anything, the true course was that taken by Eliot, and 
that nothing short of the announcement of the strict law, in the 
barest possible terms, would have availed to exclude evasion. 
But that is not the question. We simply ask whether there is 
anything here inconsistent with the course taken by Wentworth 
in April :—whether, in short, there was anything which, whether 





* ‘Sir J. Eliot, ii. 68. 
Vol. 136.—No. 272. 2a we 
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we approve of his conduct or not, approximates in the slightest 
degree to a defection? And to this question we unhesitatingly 
answer in the negative. In May, as in April, he was anxious to 
combine the greatest stringency in removing the evils complained 
of with the greatest consideration for the King in point of form. 
In May, as in April, he distinctly foresaw that cases would arise 
in which the strict letter of the law could not be complied with, 
and he was anxious that, if possible, this fact should be acknow- 
ledged in the Bill or Petition, whichever it was to be. It is, 
therefore, a complete mistake to say that ‘of all men engaged in 
this memorable conflict, though some who took a leading part 
were soon to go over to the Court, Wentworth was the only one 
who went over before the end was gained, and threw up his arms 
in the very hour of victory.’* He may have been right, or he 
may have been wrong. But that which he was in the beginning 
that he continued to the end. 

Eliot, as we know from Mr. Forster’s researches, opposed with 
the utmost determination any appearance of compromise. As 
soon as he sat down, Wentworth rose to explain :— 


‘I will now speak,’ he said, ‘ to clear some misunderstandinggs, as if 
I spake anything which touched the power of this House in the words 
I used in cutting the sinews and breaking the stamp, &c.t I fixed it 
not on the power of the House, but in the petition. And I say it again: 
This petition without the Lords joining with us may be kept in a 
study, but it shall never be a record. But preserve the petition in 
the whole or the parts of it; I will never recede from it. Put it 
not in extremity to have it voted against us. It was wondered I spake 
after so long a debate.{ I have discharged my conscience, and have 
delivered it. Do as you please. God that knows my heart knows 
that I have studied to preserve this Parliament, as I can confess the 
resolutions of this House, in the opinion of wise men, stretch very far 
on the King’s power; and if they be kept punctually will give a blow 
to Government. The King said that if Government were touched he is 
able to protect us, and by § this saving indeed is added nothing to him.’ || 





* Forster, ‘ Sir J. Eliot,’ ii. 62. 

+ This is an answer to Eliot’s speech of the day before, which was discovered and 
printed by Mr. Forster, ‘Sir J. Eliot,’ ii. 69. 

} ‘ For the time—that after so large a conference and debate, after so mature 
a resolution as hath been given in this, after six weeks’ deliberation in the cause, 
after six days’ resistance on this point; yet, contrary to all the former order of 
proceeding, contrary to the positive and direct order of the House, such a proposi- 
tion should now be newly offered to draw us from the ways of safety and assurance, 
and to cast us upon new difficulties, new rocks.’—Fliot’s Speech, May 23. ‘Sir J. 
Eliot,’ ii. 70. § ‘To? in the MS. 

|| This clause is rather obscure, but it is to be interpreted by Eliot’s speech. 
Eliot had called Wentworth’s proposal a ‘saving, a term which was then in 
ney bad odour. Wentworth doubtless meant: This saving of mine, unlike 
the saving of the Lords, is meant to add nothing to the authority the King pro- 
perly holds at present. 
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Opposition had, it would seem, driven him to express himself 
more definitely. But in the main the ground he took was the 
old one. In extraordinary cases the King had power to break 
laws for the good of the nation. 

In the afternoon, Wentworth’s proposition returned from the 
Lords in the shape of a proposal for a joint Committee to discuss 
a mode of agreement. Wentworth said a few words in defence 
of what was substantially his own suggestion. But the House 
deliberately rejected the overture. Excepting on questions of 
merely local importance, he never opened his lips again as a 
member of the House of Commons. 

After what has now been said, there will probably be no 
further attempt to charge Wentworth with apostatising from the 
popular party. The notion that he had ever been united with 
‘Coke and Eliot, either by conviction, as Lord Macaulay thought, 
or by passion, as Mr. Forster thought, turns out to be a pure 
delusion. To quote Wentworth’s own words, as we have done, 
is to show that the principles whieh he defended were his own, 
the dangers against which he wished to provide were seen in 
their entirety by no eye but his, and the remedies which he 
recommended were also his own. He could not, therefore, have 
apostatised from opinions which he had only very partially 
shared. The only question that remains. to be answered is 
whether in accepting favours from the King, and ultimately 
a place in the King’s Government, he apostatised from the 
peculiar mediating position which he had himself taken up. 
And it is evident that if he could convince himself that Charles 
would honestly carry out the Petition of Right, unless some 
really grave emergency justified him in breaking through all 
ordinary restraints, Wentworth would feel no pang of conscience 
in once more offering his services to Charles. 

It may be said, however, that Wentworth could not really 
persuade himself that Charles meant honestly to conform to 
the Petition. For it was notorious that before Wentworth took 
office, Charles was levying tonnage and poundage without the 
consent of Parliament, and to do this, it is commonly held, 
was to treat the Petition of Right with scorn. 

If by this argument it is meant that Charles did virtually 
break the article of the Petition which refused to him the power 
of levying unparliamentary taxation, we have nothing more to 
say. In these days of political economy, it is well known that 
a customs’ duty on tea or sugar extracts money out of the pockets 
of the consumers as surely as the income-tax does. But if it 
be meant that Charles or Wentworth must have known that the 
Petition was broken, we meet the assertion with an emphatic 


2a2 denial. 
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denial. Ever since 1606 the question had been argued on and 
debated. The Crown lawyers had declared in the Parliament 
of 1610 that the King had the right to levy customs, with the 
same breath with which they declared that he had not the right 
to levy subsidies. The Court of Exchequer, after a long and 
solemn hearing of the arguments on both sides, had given its 
sanction to the view taken by the Crown lawyers. When Charles 
maintained that his right in this matter was still untouched, 
he simply maintained the distinction which the highest legal 
authorities had pronounced to be in accordance with the law. 

To Wentworth’s mind practical considerations must have 
seemed of far more importance than theoretical. The question 
of the right to levy loans and taxes involved the question of the 
possibility of the King entangling England in a foreign war, 
which Wentworth detested. At the opening of the session, 
therefore, theory and practice alike drove him to make common 
cause with the leaders of the Opposition in resisting the forced 
loan and its consequences.. The question of the right to levy 
customs’ duties involved the control over the domestic policy of 
the Government. And, at the end of the session the Church 
question had come to the front, and on the Church question he 
was at one with Charles, and bitterly opposed to the leaders of 
the Opposition. 

How far this changed point of view involved further change, 
how far in his later life he became embittered by the wide- 
spread resistance to that which he regarded as a wise and benefi- 
cent policy, it is not our business here to determine. We ask 
no one to bow down and worship the image of Wentworth. 
Least of all are we disposed to worship it ourselves. But we do 
ask those who have read the evidence which we have unfolded 
before them, to consider whether there is any need to account 
for the changes which took place, if changes there were, other- 
wise than by the internal development of character as circum- 
stances changed around. 

As far as Wentworth’s actual passing over into the service of 
the Crown is concerned, if we have not directly disproved him 
to have apostatised, it is simply because there is nothing to 
disprove. The conditions upon which the charge was founded 
never really existed. When once the real facts have been substi- 
tuted for the imaginary ones, the accusation must necessarily 
prove as unsubstantial as the delusive evidence which has 
hitherto been produced in its favour. 
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Art. VI.—The Works of James Gillray, the Caricaturist, with 
the History of his Life and Times, Edited by Thomas Wright, 
Esq., M.A., F.R.S. With over 400 illustrations. London, 
1874. Ato. 


T would be difficult to name an historic period of the most 
remote antiquity in which there have not been discovered 
traces of the caricature, or, in other words, of the comic and 
satiric element in imitative art. The drawings on papyrus, as 
well as the sculptured monuments and other records or relics 
preserved in the British Museum, the Museum of Turin, and the 
galleries of the Louvre, teem with proofs that the Egyptians and 
Assyrians were given to grotesque representations, obviously di- 
rected against the prevalent vices or abuses of their society, and not 
unfrequently glancing at their rulers or their gods. The Egyptian 
god Bés is reproduced again and again with a leering expression 
in an unbecoming attitude. On pieces of papyrus, which archzo- 
logists declare coeval with Moses, are portrayed a brood of ducks 
driven by a cat standing on its hind legs: a troop of gazelles 
similarly driven by a wolf, carrying his .baggage on his back : 
and a lion playing at a game like chess with a gazelle. 

As regards Greece, material evidence is wanting in the shape 
either of sculpture or bas-reliefs; and a memorable controversy 
arose between Winckelmann, who upheld the dignity of Greek 
art, and Wieland, who contended that in its most palmy period 
the pencil of the painter and the chisel of the statuary had been 
as freely employed to excite ridicule or contempt as the pen of 
the poet or the voice of the demagogue. A passage was cited 
from Aristotle, to prove that wherever and whenever pictorial or 
imitative art existed, it necessarily and inevitably brought with 
it and included the alleged degradation and abuse. ‘It is neces- 
sary either to imitate those who are better than men of the 
“apne age, or those who are worse, or such as exist at present. 

or, among painters, Polygnotus indeed painted men more beau- 
tiful than they are, but Pauson painted them less beautiful, and 
Dionysius painted them so as to resemble men of our time.’ On 
the strength of this and some other scattered notices of Pauson, 
M. Champfleury sets him down as a regular caricaturist ; but the 
calling does not appear to have answered amongst the polished 
Athenians, for Aristophanes ridicules him for his poverty, whilst 
me as that it was a disgrace or misfortune to be painted x! 

im.* t 





* «Le Comique et la Caricature,’ by M. Champfleury; ‘Gazette des Beaux 


Ants,’ tome xii. pp. 47-63; ‘Notes sur la Caricature dans |’Antiquité, tome xvi. 
pp. 51-72, 
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It was the remark of an eminent scholar, the late Sir George- 
Cornewall Lewis, that if good caricatures of Cicero, Cesar, 
Pompey, and Marc Antony, should turn up amongst the remains. 
of Herculaneum, we should learn for the first time how and 
why people then laughed at these great personages, and obtain 
a more accurate knowledge of the popular estimate of their 
characters than can be acquired from the set histories or even 
the satirical poems of their time. Unluckily no such caricatures. 
have been discovered, but the frescoes on the walls of Pompeii, 
with their comic groups and — figures, as well as the 
drawings on pottery and the satirically-turned heads on antique 
medals and cameos, justify a presumption that the Roman 
generals and orators were exposed to the same crucial test of 
ridicule to which English notabilities of all sorts are subjected 
in ‘ Vanity Fair’ or ‘ Punch.’ 

When we come to the moderns, we find the taste for the 
the satirical grotesque breaking out in every imaginable shape: 
in painting and sculpture, in Gothic architecture, in carved 


ornaments of wood and stone, in the illustrated manuscript of 


the chronicler and the illuminated missal of the monk. But 
having described the rise and progress of the modern caricature 
on a former occasion, we shall now merely indicate the salient 
points or landmarks in its history.* Writers who make it their 
especial business to verify dates fix the commencement of the 
rm caricature in 1499, when the engraving entitled ‘The 

olitical Game at Cards’ was published in France. But this 
was preceded (in 1494) by ‘The Ship of Fools’ of Sebastian 
Brandt, which suggested ‘The Conspiracy of Fools’ of Thomas 
Marner in 1506, aimed at the early Reformers of the Church. 
The Reformers vigorously retaliated, as may be seen in a collec- 
tion of their productions in this line during the first half of the 
sixteenth century, in the British Museum. Jaques Callot, a French 


artist, who flourished during the first quarter of the seventeenth, 


conferred fresh distinction on the art; and Romain de Hooghe 
gave it a firm footing in Holland in 1672, by a series of engrav- 
ings in which pictorial satire was effectively employed to chastise 


and check the inordinate vanity and grasping ambition of the 





pp. 51-72, 227-254. A story told by Lucian of Pauson, may be classed with the 
stock stories of Apelles and Parrhasius : ‘ Pauson was commissioned to paint a horse 
rolling on the ground. He began painting a horse running and scattering the dust. 
He was at work at it when the person who had ordered it arrives, and complains 
that the artist had not done what he had promised. Pauson orders a slave to turn 
the picture upside down, and shows the horse thus rolling on the sand.’ 

* ‘The Quarterly Review,’ No. 237, Article 8,—Caricature and Grotesque in 
Titerature and Art. 
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Grand Monarque.* But, by common confession, England, with 
its strong sense of humour and its representative institutions, is 
the congenial soil if not the native home of the caricature. 
Relieved from the stifling oppression of the Star Chamber, and 
reviving at the first breath of freedom, it arose in its full pro- 
portions in 1640, and played a most important part in the inter- 
necine struggle between Cavaliers and Roundheads, Church-of- 
England men and Puritans, Whigs and Tories, which lasted 
with varying fortunes till the Revolution of 1689. Although 
the Puritans might have been expected to be less expert in the 
use of such a weapon, some of the best hits were those aimed by 
them at the corruptions and irregularities of the Court. 

In the next generation, the hooked nose of King William, the 
gouty figure of Queen Anne, the emaciated form of Somers, the 
avarice of Marlborough with the shrewish temper of his Duchess, 
the reckless chivalry of Peterborough (portrayed as Don Quixote), 
the convivial habits of Harley, the amatory pursuits of Boling- 
broke, were too tempting to be spared by the satirists of the 
pencil or the pen. The trial of Sacheverel was a most pro- 
lific source, and the South Sea Scheme, with its attendant bubbles, 
produced illustrative designs and sketches enough to fill a large 
album.f The peculiar value and interest of Mr. Wright’s 
‘England and the House of Hanover’ are mainly owing to the 
new light thrown on the current of familiar events by the 
caricatures, which, for influence and importance during almost 
the entire reign of George III., fairly rivalled and at intervals 
excelled the press. Conspicuous among those who contributed 
to this elevation of the art, were Rowlandson, Sayer, and Bun- 
bury ; but the first place, the highest honours, were accorded: by 
acclamation to Gillray, who distanced all competitors in his own 
walk as completely as ‘ Junius’ threw all contemporary journalists 
into the shade. 

Gillray was marked out and, as it were, predestined for his 








* Townshend's ‘Manual of Dates,’ Art. Caricature. In Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Dates’ it is stated that Bufalmaco, an Italian painter, was the first who put 
labels in the mouths of figures in caricatures. Leonardo da Vinci produced 
caricatures, the humour of which consisted in the exaggeration of features; and 
Titian produced a caricature of the Laocoon, in which the human figures are 
represented by apes. ‘ 

+ Amongst the many choice collections of caricatures and drawings formed with 
excellent discrimination and indefatigable research by Mr. Harvey, of No. 4, St. 
James’s Street, is one, a large and thick folio, of caricatures from the year of the 
South Sea Scheme to the year 1779. The first is an allegorical engraving repre- 
senting ‘ Fortune conducted by Folly,’ and crowded with characters and emblems. 
The commercial follies of 1720 were satirically illustrated by Hogarth, but we 


_ Cannot consent to class him with the caricaturists. 
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career by an extraordinary assemblage of qualities: wit, humour, 
fancy, imagination, boldness of conception and execution, in- 
exhaustible fertility and variety, intuitive knowledge of man- 
kind and unerring quickness of perception, which enabled him 
to catch the passing follies and fleeting fashions of the gay 
world as well as the intrigues, corruption, and maladministration 
of the great. He was a painter of manners as well as a political 
caricaturist, and during the long period covered by his sketches 
there is hardly a marked step in social progress, hardly a change 
of costume or national caprice of any kind, that is not fixed and 
recorded for the amusement of contemporaries and the edification 
of posterity. 
he general sense of the value of his works as durable illustra- 
tions of our domestic annals, public and private, is shown by the 
often renewed and constantly increasing demand for copies. A 
selection was published in parts in 1818, only three years after 
the death of the artist, yet the writer entrusted with the com- 
position of the Key exclaims: ‘It is a scandal upon all the 
cold-hearted scribblers in the land to allow such a genius as 
Gillray to go to the grave unnoticed ; and a burning shame that 
so many of his works should have become ambiguous for want 
of acommentator. The political squibs have already lost half 
of their point for want of a glossary, and many of the humorous 
traits of private life so characteristic of men and manners are 
become oblivious to ninety-nine hundredths of those who 
perambulate the streets of this mighty town.’ This editor was 
obviously unequal to the undertaking, which speedily broke down, 
and no fresh attempt in the same direction appears to have been 
made till Mr. Thomas M‘Lean, of the Haymarket, having become 
the proprietor of the original plates, published two volumes of 
Gillray’s works, accompanied by a Key, in 1830. Ample scope 
was still left for an enterprising publisher, and in 1851 Mr. Henry 
G. Bohn, who had secured several additional plates essential 
to the series, issued a folio edition in one thick volume, con- 
taining all to which no objection could be taken on the score of 
propriety. Those in which the coarser subjects were treated 
with a breadth and truth of touch fitted to the taste of a less 
refined generation, were judiciously reserved in a supplementary 
form for the connoisseurs, who, like confessors, would be dis- 
ualified for their vocation if they could be turned aside or 
repelled by indelicacy. 

‘Mr. Bohn secured the co-operation of Mr. Thomas Wright, 
whose patient researches assist us to realise a perfect picture 
of our history from the accession of George I. to the down- 
fall of Napoleon ; and, with the assistance of Mr. R. H. Evans, 
whose 
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whose knowledge of all that concerned the Whig Club rendered 


his advice of great importance, an account of the caricatures 
was prepared in an octavo volume to accompany the plates.’ 
The editor of the publication before us, who thus (in the Intro- 
duction) modestly alludes to his co-operation with Mr. Bohn, 
goes on to say that Mr. M‘Lean’s edition has become scarce 
and costly, being commonly valued at twenty guineas, whilst 
Mr. Bohn’s edition (at a price exceeding ten) ‘is so heavy and 
awkward that consultation is a real labour, another drawback 
being the necessity of constant reference from the caricature to 
the key.’ 

‘ The publisher of the present series was led to believe that a volume 
of great interest might be formed by condensing the finest works entire : 
by presenting examples of wider selection than either of the published 
editions affords ; by preserving in many cases only the most pungent 
parts of certain caricatures; by rejecting a mass of subjects which, 
from the circumstances of their merely local allusions, or ephemeral 
nature, are now uninteresting to the general reader; and, more 
especially, by suppressing those subjects which, from their vulgarity, 
have injuriously reflected their coarseness upon the choicer examples 
of graphic humour by which they are accompanied.’ 


The advantages of a popular and purified edition with a full 
commentary were obvious enough without this preliminary 
depreciation of Mr. Bohn’s splendid folios, and Gillray is no 
more guilty of vulgarity in his coarse sketches than Swift in 
describing a Brobdingnagian maid of honour or Fielding when 
he makes Squire Western speak in character. Swift and Fielding 
are never vulgar, although sometimes inexcusably coarse. The 
Introduction proceeds : 


‘This selection, gathered from the best public and private sources, 
is issued in combination with a summary of the events illustrated by 
the caricatures, and particulars regarding the personages depicted in 
them. In many cases the pen will describe the invention of the 
satirist, where, from the secondary importance of the cartoon, it is 
deemed expedient to omit the original etching. This compound of 
pictorial satire and illustrative narrative is indispensable to an 
appreciation of the more intimate history of England’s grandest 
epoch ; it elucidates Gillray, it places the consideration of past times 
in an entertaining form, and it may be esteemed a useful guide to the 
works which preserve the cartoons in their original dimensions.’ 


High as the expectations excited by this description may be, 
they will not be disappointed. With rare exception no source 
of information has been neglected by the editor, and the most 
inquisitive or exacting reader will find ready gathered to his 
hand, without the trouble of reference, almost every scrap of 
narrative, 
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narrative, anecdote, gossip, scandal, or epigram in poetry or 
prose that he can possibly a for the elucidation of the 
caricatures. His only subject of regret will be that Mr. Wright’s 
accuracy is not quite on a par with his industry. Such materials 
as have been preserved for the private or domestic biography of 
the artist are also given in the lcapdedion 

James Gillray, the caricaturist, was the son of one James 
Gillray, who, after serving as a private soldier under the Duke 
of Cumberland in Flanders and losing an arm at Fontenoy, 
became first an inmate and then an out-pensioner of Chelsea 
Hospital. He is thus mentioned in a collection of MSS., to 
which we shall have further occasion to refer : 


‘ Memorandum.—Thursday, February 28, 1764.—Mr. James Gillray 
resigned his place of Light-horsman in Chelsea College, and went 
upon the ninepence a-day list: he having exchanged with Wm. 
Grant.’* 


The same collection contains a letter from his brother Thomas, 
dated January 23, 1779, regretting ‘to hear that he is losing 
strength, and wishing to know if you have any apetite for your 
vittels, and what vittels agreth best with you.’ He survived, 
however, till 1799, and during the last twenty-five years filled 
the office of sexton to the Moravian burial-ground of Chelsea. 
Thus circumstanced, the father must have exercised no small 
amount of prudence and self-denial to give the son (born in 1757) 
a fair start in the career for which he exhibited a predilection 
from childhood. He was placed with a letter-engraver, under 
whom he worked hard till he had mastered the mechanical details 
and acquired some facility of execution, then grew disgusted 
with the monotony of his life, sought relief in dissipation, and 
joined a company of strolling players ; thereby (if we are to adopt 
the somewhat fanciful suggestion of a biographer) treading in 
the footsteps of Callot, and ‘ following the enchantment which 
bound Salvator Rosa a captive to the ragged splendour, the 
daring expeditions, and the gloomy caverns of the Roman 
banditti” The date and duration of this escapade are left in 
doubt ; nor does it appear when or how Gillray contrived to 
gain admission to the Royal Academy as a student. But there 
he was at the proper age, and there he completed a course of 
study which made him an engraver of no ordinary merit. It 
has been said that he was a pupil of Bartolozzi, and conjectured 





* From a manuscript volume in the British Museum, containing letters 
addressed to Gillray, and papers relating to him. It somewhat unaccountably 
escaped the researches of Mr. Wright, and was (we believe) first brought to 
public notice by a correspondent (Mr. J. J. Cartwright) of the ‘ Academy,’ Feb- 
ruary 28, 1874. h 

that 
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that he was taught by Ryland. Hogarth, the greatest painter 
of morals and manners that ever lived, was the idol and con- 
stant study of his youth. An etching—a political parody of 
1769—is attributed to him when he was under twelve, so that,. 
dating from this early age, he may have derived the means of 
subsistence from the print-sellers. Mr. J. Landseer, who came 
forward as his defender and apologist in 1831, suggests that 
‘mention should be made of Gillray’s durance in Wilkinson’s. 
garret, from thence when he descended and took up the trade of 
caricaturing, he inscribed under one of his last serious engravings 
— Fool that I was to cobble thus my shoe!”’ 

The aspect of the times and our national habits were then 
highly favourable to this so-cailed trade. The war of parties. 
was fierce, and the coarsest personality was deemed a legitimate 
weapon. The King and the Royal family lived much in public, 
and the higher classes were distinguished by their dress instead of 
being confounded by black frocks and grey trousers with the crowd. 
The military and naval heroes always appeared in uniform: the 
judicial and episcopal dignitaries wore their professional costume: 
the very wigs and hats were distinctive: stars and ribbons 
flaunted on the front benches in parliament ; and there were few 
notabilities of the period who might not have been pointed out 
and recognised by their costume. They were to be seen daily in 
places of fashionable resort or using the great west-end thorough- 
fares (Bond Street, Piccadilly, St. James’s Street, Pall Mall) as 
a promenade in which they could lounge about and chat with 
their acquaintance ; so that an artist on the look-out for subjects. 
could be seldom at a loss, and the same state of things which 
aided him in their selection and treatment largely contributed 
to their success. Hits which would have been lost or wasted on 
the general public, told at once on the more limited circle; and 
within a few hours after the display of one of his happier efforts. 
in the shop-window of Bond Street or St. James’s Street, the news 
would spread like wildfire through the clubs and coffee-houses, a 
crowd would gather, and not unfrequently the victims would be 
amongst the first to secure copies or be drawn by a species of 
fascination to the spot. 

He resided with his publisher, Miss (by courtesy, Mrs.) 
Humphrey; and the ties that bound them, commercial and 
personal, were only dissolved by death. This respectable 
maiden lady, her maid-of-all-work, Betty, and the artist, lived 
together on a perfect footing of equality; and (it is hinted) 
‘only that she managed the culinary and marketing department, 
it was not always to be determined who ruled the roast.’ A clever 
print by him, entitled ‘ Twopenny Whist,’ January 11, 1796, 
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represents Betty playing cards with her mistress and two neigh- 
bours, well known characters, in the drawing-room. It is 
alleged that he more than once contemplated marriage with his 
patroness, and that, she being nothing loth, they once proceeded 
to St. James’s Church to be made one, but’his heart failed 
him when the decisive moment approached, and drawing back 
at the very entrance, he whispered, ‘This is a foolish affair, 
methinks, Miss Humphrey. We live very comfortable together ; 
we had better let well alone.’ Then turning on his heel, he 
returned to his old quarters, and went coolly to work on his 
copper.* 

From his room over the shop, he must have had capital 
opportunities of witnessing the effect of his performances, and 
occasionally of adding a touch or two to the portraits, or of 
dotting down the outlines of new. The story goes, that the 
morning after the appearance of an annoying sketch of Burke, he 
and Fox walked together into the shop, and found the mistress 
behind the counter. ‘At the sudden appearance of these illus- 
trious visitors she found herself not exactly on a bed of roses. 
“So, Mrs. Humphrey,” said the man of the people, “ you have 
got yourself into a scrape at last! My friend here, Mr. Burke, 
is going to trounce you all with a vengeance.” “I hope not, 
sir,” said the affrighted Mrs. Humphrey. “No, no, my good 
lady,” said Burke with a smile, “I intend no such thing. 
Were I to prosecute you, it would be the making of your fortune; 
and that favour, excuse me, Mrs. Humphrey, you do not entirely 
merit at my hands.”’ 

Holland’s shop in Oxford Street is the scene of another 
anecdote of a distinguished sufferer, abridged by Mr. Wright 
from Angelo’s ‘Reminiscences.’ The Duke of Norfolk, of 
Beefsteak Club celebrity, enters the shop with the inquiry, 
‘“ Well, Holland, have you anything new?” Unluckily there 
was something new, fresh from the press, in which, as Holland’s 
evil genius contrived it, his Grace happened to be the hero. 
Diavolo! “What have you there?” inquired his Grace, and 
with a civil sort of force retained one of them, not at all sus- 
pecting that it was “The Lord Lieutenant of Norfolk being 
Drummed Out of his Regiment!” It was just subsequent to 
the period when King George III. struck his and some other 





* The publisher’s name and the date of appearance are almost invariably 
inscribed on the original caricatures ; and we find among the earlier publishers 
Sir Richard Phillips, Holland, Fores (of Piccadilly), Aikin, &. Miss Humphrey 
moved from New Bond Street to No. 27 St. James’s Street in the spring of 1797. 
The premises occupied by her in St. James’s Street are now divided: part being 
occupied by Mr. Banting, and the rest constituting No. 26. 
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illustrious names out of the list of the Privy Council. The 
Duke looked at the libel, then at the shopkeeper, who stood 
aghast, while his Grace rolled up the print, put it in his pocket, 
opened the door, and turned his back on his old protégé for ever. 
It is plain that his Grace did not exactly relish the joke, but, as 
old Carr the shopman dryly observed, “If he did not like it, 
why did he not leave it?”’ 

‘Mr. Fox,’ according to Angelo, ‘met the affair with a bolder 
front ; for, hearing that the said political print was exhibited in 
the window of the old caricature shop in St. James’s Street, 
he bent his way thither, and, opening the shop-door, good 
humouredly addressed Mrs. Humphrey with: “ Well, my good 
lady, I perceive you have something new in your window ;” and, 
pointing to the very print, paid his eighteen-pence for it, 
received his change out of half-a-crown, rolled it carefully up, 
and, putting it in his pocket also, smiled “a good morning to 
you,” and gently shut the shop-door on his departure. Old 
mother Humphrey, albeit not much given to the melting mood, 
overcome with the gentle manner of Mr. Fox, the tear glistening 
in her eye, observed to Betty, as the great statesman passed the 
window up St. James’s Street, “ Ah, Betty; there goes the pattern 
of all gentlemen.” ’ 

On the same authority we learn that when Fox’s portrait by 
Reynolds was exhibited at the Royal Academy, the King observed 
toa noble lord: ‘ Yes, yes; very like, very like. Sir Joshua's 
picture is finely painted—a fine specimen of art; but Gillray is 
the better limner. Nobody hits off Mr. Fox like him. Gillray 
is the man—for the man of the people. Hey! my Lord, hey! 
Like as my profile on a Tower halfpenny. Hey!’* 

It was with peculiar reference to the caricatures that an old 
German general exclaimed, ‘Ah! I dell you vot, England is. 
altogeder von libel.’ Strange to say, they were the only descrip- 
tion of libel that then enjoyed complete impunity ; although, by 
dint of labels, mottoes, and explanatory quotations, they com- 
bined verbal with pictorial defamation :— 


‘ Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus.’ 


Nor could their limited or local range have much affected their 
comparative importance at a time when all political influence 
centered in the metropolis, and all public opinion emanated 





* Reminiscences of Henry Angelo. With Memoirs of his late Father and 
Friends. Vol. i. p. 363. A great deal cf curious information touching the carica- 
turists, amateur and professional, of the last ccntury, is comprised in these- 
‘Reminiscences,’ 
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from it. The small number of persons, in town or country, who 
took a strong interest in party warfare till after the middle of 
the last century, may be inferred from the fact that the circula- 
tion of the ‘ Public Advertiser,’ when the Junius Letters were 
at the height of their popularity, fell considerably short of three 
thousand ; so that the caricature might easily command as large 
a public as the newspaper. 

George Stanley, the biographer from whom almost all the 
authentic details of Gillray’s early life and artistic education are 
derived, remarks that his earlier works are more carefully than 
spiritedly executed, and look like the productions of a mere 
engraver. ‘His improvement was rapid and extraordinary, and 
he soon obtained a marvellous freedom both of design and in the 
management of the etching-needle. It is believed that he 
frequently etched his ideas at once upon the copper, without 
any previous drawing, his only guides being sketches of the 
distinguished characters he intended to introduce on small 
pieces of card, which he always carried about with him.’ * 

These pieces of card, a few of which have been preserved, are 
of the size of ordinary playing cards, and are pencilled on both 
sides with clear slight outlines of the faces and figures he required 
as subjects or casually encountered on the look-out. Some rough 
drafts of his engravings have also been discovered, proving that, 
occasionally at least, there was an intermediate stage between 
the card and the copper. Plain and coloured copies of the 
same engraving were generally published at the same time. The 
colouring, which immeasurably enhances the effect of most, was 
done by hand after a specimen copy coloured by himself. It is 
no reflection on his originality that he readily availed himself of 
suggestions and hints. In fact, no popular caricaturist could 
keep going for a series of years without adventitious aid; and 
when he had become famous, communications, mostly anonymous, 
poured in upon him, with proposals of scenes, personages, inci- 
dents, and situations, to be worked up. ‘The manuscript 
volume in the British Museum contains several letters with 
hints and suggestions from personages of note. The following 
is in Mr. Canning’s handwriting, and franked by him, but 
unsigned ;— 

‘Sunday, April 23. 

‘ It is particularly wished that the Print of Mr. Sheridan, No. 5 of 
the French Habits, which Mr. Gillray was so good as to send for 
inspection to-day, may not be published. If Mr. G. can call to 
morrow, the reason will be explained to him.’ 





* Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary of the Painters.’ Stanley’s Edition, Art, Gillray. 
Another 
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Another letter is as follows :— 
* “ Qui color albus erat, nunc est contrarius albo.” 


* November 29, 1803. 

‘My dear Fellow,—You have done me the honor sometimes to 
illustrate my ideas, and I am tempted to see them in the vivid pour- 
traying of your pencil once again. As a hint that may be extended 
by your powers into something laughable—suppose the feelings of 
Mr. Sheridan in being so palpably detected in the dressing his friend 
Charles Fox in the borrow’d plumes of the Chertsey Volunteers, I 
would have the scene a dressing-room, Sheridan acting as valet, and 
Fox in the act of thrusting his arms through the sleeves of the jacket. 
Fox’s head should be averted from the door (and drest in some 
cajoling smiles), thro’ which a boy should be entering with the packet 
of resolutions of the Chertsey Volunteers, which Sheridan should 
{not ?) in his confusion appear at once to understand. “Do you take 

me ?”—Yours, 
*G. G. 8’ 


‘The date of the above,’ remarks Mr. Cartwright, ‘ has 
evidently been filled in afterwards by a different person ; but if 
Canning were accused of inditing the letter itself, 1 think no 
expert in handwriting could be found willing to undertake his 
defence.’ Yet it is hardly probable that Canning would adopt 
initials not his own. 

Lord Bateman writes, November 3, 1798 :— 


‘Dear Mr. Gitiray, 

‘I take for granted you are very busy at this time. You have 
fine subjects to work upon. The Opposition are as low as we can 
wish them. You have been of infinite service in lowering them, and 
making them ridiculous. Sheridan, I find, has now declaredly left 
them. Tho’ he is certainly very able and clever, yet his character is 
too well known for Mr. Pitt to give much to be silent. He may, if 
He is Rogue enough, be of use in disclosing all their wicked Schemes,’ 
&e. 


Writing October 8, 1798, Lord Bateman hopes— 


‘you received the hare and brace of partridges, &c. I think you 
could make a good print of the Bay of Alexandria and the Line of 
Battle with the Heads of the Opposition round as a frame bemoaning 
the victory. Pray have something with the Bay and Lines of Battle, 
I know many of the Opposition are soury for this victory. With what 
triumph Mr. Pitt will open the Sessions. He is a lucky man. You 
cannot be too marked on this victory; we want nothing but Lord 
Bridport to do something to be complete. It is in your hands to 
lower the Opposition; nothing mortifies them so much as being 
ridiculed and exposed in every window. . . . Pray be as severe as you 
can within the laws, nothing is too bad for such a sett of villians (sic) 
who can rejoice in the danger and ruin of their country.’ : 
n 
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In the postscript is added,— 


‘ We shall be very glad to see you here, and in the meantime shal? 
be very glad to hear Buonoparte (sic) and his army are destroyed.’ 


Two days before the date of this letter, Gillray had published 
Extirpation of the Plagues of Eqypt—Destruction of Revolutionary 
Crocodiles : in which Nelson, with a club, marked ‘ British Oak, 
is destroying crocodiles—not a successful performance. He 
does not appear to have acted on Lord Bateman’s suggestion. 
Most of the plates exclusively designed by him are inscribed 
J'. Gillray inv'. et fecit. Others, J*. Gillray fecit. A few 
portraits: J’. Gillray fec’. ad viv. (after life). He was scru- 
pulous in giving others their due, and. frequently assigns the 
whole credit of the design to the person who suggested the 
subject. Thus, in the corners of four prints entitled Con- 
sequences of French Invasion is engraved Sir John Dalrymple 
inv'.—‘ Among the better examples of these suggestive sketches 
are a few drawings which bear evidence of being early efforts 
of Rowlandson’s pencil. Géillray also executed the best designs 
of Bunbury for that talented amateur: lending all the value of 
his own knowledge and power of expression to the humorous 
conceptions of his friend.’ 

It happened oddly enough that the two earliest of Gillray’s 
larger works were directed, one against the Roman Catholics, 
the other against the English Episcopacy; yet he fell in with 
the popular feeling or prejudice in both. Grace before Meat, or 
a Peep at Lord Petre’s, was suggested by the visit with which the 
King and Queen honoured Lord Petre at Thgrndon Park on 
their way to attend the review on Warley Common in 1778. 
His Lordship was the first Roman Catholic Peer who had been 
so honoured since the Hanoverian succession, and the scale of his 
- preparations gave additional notoriety to this exceptional event. 
Sixty upholsterers were at work for a month, and a state bed, 
which cost two thousand guineas, was set up; but their Majesties 
brought their own travelling bed with them, and slept in it.* 
Taken in connection with a proposed measure for the relief of 
Roman Catholics, the royal visit caused grave umbrage to the 
friends of the Protestant Succession, to whom Gillray’s cartoon 
was addressed, representing, the King and Queen seated at Lord 
Petre’s dinner-table under a canopy bearing the royal arms, with 
their hands folded, whilst a sorry-looking monk, with a crucifix, 
is invoking a blessing on the meal. Lady Petre, Lady Effing- 








* The state-bed, with its appurtenances, prepared for James I. at Hardwick 
Hall, still shown to visitors, is traditionally said to have cost seven thousand 
guineas, The curtains are cloth of gold. 
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ham, and Lord Amherst, are among the guests, all broadly 
caricatured. 

Although Gillray did not hesitate to swell the rising No Popery 
cry, he did his best to check it when the Gordon Riots were 
among its fruits. On June 9, 1780, appeared No Popery, or a 
Newgate Reformer, a single figure sufficiently described by the 
inscription :— 

‘ Tho’ he says he’s a Protestant, look at the print, 
The face and the’bludgeon will give you a hint ; 
Religion! he cries, in hopes to deceive, 

While his practice is only to burn and to thieve.’ 


In September, 1779, the warlike zeal displayed by sundry 
dignitaries of the Church against Spain and our American 
Colonies provoked The Church Militant. A portly Archbishop, 
mounted on a prancing steed, in full canonicals, with a drawn 
sword in his hand, is leading his clerical warriors to battle, with 
the cry of Bella, Horrida Bella! A banner floating from a 
crozier is inscribed, ‘To arms, oh Israel!’ They are chanting, 
with variations, the National Anthem, beginning 

*O Lord our God, arise ! 
Scatter our enemies.’ 


‘Give us good beef in store,’ is put into the mouth of one burly 
champion, whilst others are made to sing: 


‘ When that’s gone, send us more, 
And the key of the cellar door, 
That we may drink! 


Cornwallis, Archbishop of Canterbury, Markham, Archbishop 
of York, and Butler, Bishop of Oxford, were easily identified 
amongst the band. 

It may be collected from the earlier works of Gillray that he 
had not yet chosen his party, and had no objection to favour 
either side alternately; or even both sides at once. In Argus 
(May 15, 1780), the Opposition view of the situation is thus 
vividly conveyed: — King George is helplessly asleep; the 
Scotch party have already secured the sceptre of power, and 
are cautiously removing the crown from the slumberer’s head. 
Behind the hedge which forms the background, a Dutchman feeds 
upon honey, during the absence of the bees from their hives. In 
one corner Britannia sits weeping, and her lion reposes in chains 
close to a map of Great Britain, from which America is torn. 

Three weeks afterwards, June 4, 1780, we have John Bull 
Triumphant. The English Bull has tossed the Spanish Don, 
whose dollars are dropping from his pocket, high into the air 

Vol. 136.—No. 272. 2H whils 
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whilst members of the Administration (Lord North and Co.) are 
trying to restrain the animal by hanging to his tail, and a Dutch-- 
man, seated on a tub of Hollands, looks on with a grin :— 
‘ The bull, see, enraged, has the Spaniard engaged, 
And giv’n him a terrible toss; 
As he mounts up on high, the dollars see fly, 
To make the bold Briton rejoice. 
‘The Yankee and Monsieur at this look quite queer, 
For they see that his strength@vill prevail ; 
If they'd give him his way, and not with foul play 
Still lug the beast by the tail.’ 
When the popular gale has ceased veering and decidedly set in,. 
the caricaturist has no option but to sail with it, and when Lord 
North’s Ministry (terminated by his resignation on March 20, 
1782) was tottering to its fall, appeared Guy Faux :—‘ The King 
is asleep, his hands are tied, and his throne is undermined, while 
the regalia and insignia of royal authority are packed up for 
removal. A donkey supporting the crown burlesques the royal 
escutcheon. The intriguing leaders of the Opposition appear 
beneath the picture of Catiline. Fox enters stealthily, with a 
dark lantern; on his right is the Duke of Richmond, carrying 
fagots; behind him is the leering face of Wilkes; Lord Shel- 
burne carries a barrel of gunpowder; Keppel’s dark brows peer 
over his shoulder; and Burke, with his inevitable horn spec- 
tacles, has come to assist. The cloaked figure next to Shelburne 
is believed to represent Dunning, who, in the April of 1780, had 
carried the famous resolution against the overgrown influence of 
the Crown.’ 

This is the description given in the letterpress by Mr. 
Wright; and he further remarks of this caricature that ‘ it 
appears to be Gillray’s first political work of any significance, 
and in it the young artist has made some exertions to preserve 
tolerable likenesses of his dramatis persone. In earlier political 
skits the portraits are merely conventional types borrowed or 
stolen from one caricaturist by another. George III. appears 
here in the kingly presentment which Gillray’s works were 
destined to stamp as the familiar image of the Sovereign.’ If 
we may trust our eyes, George III. does not appear at all, cer- 
tainly not in the kingly presentment. The obese figure asleep 
in the chair, with the head of a donkey surmounted by a night- 
cap, is obviously intended for Lord North, famous for sleepiness 
and obesity, against whom the intrigue was directed. 

Mere likenesses go for little in comic or satirical representa- 
tion: the drawing must be typical of the individual as well as 
familiar to the general mind; and the popular effect will not 
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be complete without the appropriate expression and the acces- 
sories, such as Sheridan’s brandy-bottle or Charles James Fox’s 
dice-box. Here it was that Gillray shone, and in his next car- 
toon, representing the breaking-up of Lord North’s Administra- 
tion and the formation of Lord Rockingham’s, each of the lead- 
ing actors is inimitably hit off. Banco to the Knave, April 12, 
1782. Lord North, who holds the bank, exclaiming ‘ All is 
over!’ is evidently a heavy loser to most of the players 
seated round the table, several of whom have winning cards 
before them. Fox is saying, ‘Gentlemen, the bank is mine, 
and I will open every night at the same hour.’ On a chair, 
lettered John Shuffler, Esq., sits a wigged figure, exclaiming, 
‘Alas! what a deal!’ This is Lord Thurlow, who managed to 
retain his place. Sir Grey Cooper, Secretary of the Treasury 
under Lord North, says: ‘I want a new master,’ and his chair 
is lettered ‘ Sir Grey Parole; it being his official duty to wake 
his chief at the proper time for taking part in the debate, and 
give him the word or parole. Once, in expectation of a speech 
from Colonel Barré dealing largely in naval history, Lord North 
desired Sir Grey not to wake him till the orator was approaching 


modern times. On being roused, he asked, ‘ Where are we?’ 


‘At the battle of La Hogue, my Lord.’ ‘Oh, my dear friend, 
you have woke me a century too soon.’ Paroli is a technical 
term at Faro. 

The national dislike and distrust of the leading public men 
during the first month of the second Rockingham Administration 
(which lasted little more than three months) were pointedly 
expressed in Britannia’s Assassination, or The Republican Amuse- 
ment, Britannia is a draped figure just decapitated ; Lord North 
is carrying away her shield. Fox, as a fox, is fastening on her 
with his teeth. Wilkes assails her with a libel; Lord Sydney 
hurls ‘ Sydney on Government’ at the bust; the Duke of Rich- 
mond is about to deal a finishing stroke with the butt end of a 
musket, crying, ‘ Leave not a wreck behind ; Admiral Keppel is 
lowering his flag with ‘ He that fights and runs away,’ &c. ; the 
Chancellor and another legal dignitary are hauling down the 
entire statue with ropes ; Spain is making off with a leg; while 
the conventional figure of America (an Indian with a cap of 
feathers), running away with the head, arms, and laurels, is insult- 
ingly reproached by France for appropriating an unfair division 
of the spoil. 

Rodney, an adherent of Lord North, had been formally super- 
seded by the new Admiralty, and Pigot, a Liberal, was actually 
on his way to take the command of the fleet in the West Indies, 
when (May 18th) the news arrived of the decisive victory of 
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the 12th April over the French fleet off Guadeloupe, and the 
entire condition of affairs was suddenly reversed. ‘The masses 
have no criterion but results. So long as the intoxication of 
triumph lasted, Rodney was exalted to the skies, whilst Pigot 
and his friends were unfairly and ungenerously run down. To 
meet the demand, Gillray fs. four cartoons in his best 
manner within six weeks: May 31, 1782, Rodney Invested, or 
Admiral Pig on a Cruise. Rodney, on a rock, restores her spear 
to Britannia, who is seated on the globe and grasping the laurels of 
Victory, whilst Neptune, risen from the deep, proffers his trident 
to the Admiral : * Accept, my son, the empire of the main!’ 

The British lion is tearing the French flag at Rodney’s feet. 
In the background Admiral Pigot, with the head of a pig, is 
cruising in a boat made of playing cards: a knave of hearts 
forms the mainsail, and dice are painted on the ensign, Fox, 
who appears in the distance, holding an IO U for 17,0002, 

asks, ‘ Does the Devonshire member want reasons? 17, 0007. 
contains cogent ones!’ The Devonshire member was Rolle, 
afterwards Lord Rolle, who was in the habit of putting awkward 
questions to the Whig leaders. 

June 13, 1782, St. George and the Dragon.—Rodney, with 
uplifted sword in the act to strike, grasps the prostrate dragon 
by the throat with his left hand, whilst the monster is dis- 
gorging frogs. Fox, running up with a baron’s coronet in his 
hand, exclaims, ‘ Hold, my dear Rodney, you have done enough, 
I will make a lord of you, and you shall have the happiness of 
never being heard of again.’ This shows how accurately the 
caricaturist, or the public voice which he interpreted, could 
appreciate motives and anticipate events. As soon as Rodney 
had received the rewards which could not be decently withheld, 
he was practically shelved, the command of the fleet being given 
to Lord Howe. 

Another set of caricatures throwing strong light on the political 
vicissitudes of this eventful year, were those in which Lord Shel- 
burne is prominently introduced. His character for dissimulation 
is well known. When Gainsborough painted his portrait, his 
lordship complained that it was not like. The painter said he did 
not approve it either, and would try again. Failing a second time, 
he flung down his brush, saying, ‘ D it, | never could see 
through varnish, and there’s an end.’ Gillray saw through the 
varnish and stripped it off. On Lord Shelburne’s being named 
Premier in succession to Lord Rockingham (July, 1782), Fox, 
refusing to act under him, resigned, and his example was fol- 
lowed by Burke, Lord John Cavendish, and others. They 
expected that the Duke of Grafton and General Conway would 


retire 
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retire too, and that the Administration would be broken up. 
Their disappointment, and the exultation of the Shelburne 
party, form the subject of the cartoon, ‘ Reynard’ The fox is 
hanging on a gibbet, inscribed Sic transit gloria mundi. The 
new Ministry, some with rats’ heads, are dancing round him in 
aring. Lord Shelburne is capering at their head with a Janus- 
face, 

In a preceding debate Burke had compared General Conway 
to Little Red Riding Hood, who mistook a wolf for her grand- 
mother. So he is represented led by the nose blindfold, saying, 
‘What! I’m Political Innocence—to be sure! I’m the last to 
observe what’s obvious to all the world, am I!’ The Duke of 
Grafton says, with a leer :— 


‘ All my prayers are not in vain, 
For I shall have my place again.’ 


In Gloria Mundi, or The Devil addressing the Sun, Fox, 
standing on an E. O. table, in the guise of Satan, is addressing 
Shelburne, whose head, encircled with rays, represents the rising 
sun In Crumbs of Comfort, the Evil One, whose attire in the 
coloured plate is the Quaker dress, is supplying Fox and Burke 
with the means or materials of employment. Fox holds out his 
hand for the dicebox, and Burke his hat for a flagellum and 
rosary. Henceforth (August, 1782) Burke is uniformly repre- 
sented as a Jesuit in disguise. 

Gillray was a genuine patriot, and is never more at home than 
in typifying the John Bull feeling of confidence and pride. 
During the memorable siege of Gibraltar in 1782-1783, prior 
to the failure of the grand attack by the combined fleets and 
floating batteries, he produced The Castle in the Moon: A New 
Adventure not mentioned by Cervantes. ‘The rock and fortress are 
depicted in the moon. Don Quixote, the leanest of knights on 
the leanest of steeds, stands for Spain, whilst a corpulent Dutch- 
man, on a hungry jackass with empty saddle-bags, acts Sancho. 
Don Quixote says, ‘Sancho, we'll sit down before the castle, and 
starve them out.’ ‘Starve them out!’ replies Sancho; ‘oh, Lord! 
we're like to be starved out ourselves first.’ France, as a gaily- 
dressed monkey on the head of Rozinante, lunges with a toy 
rapier at the castle in the moon: ‘Sa, sa! Ah, ha! Dere, 
I was have dem, anddere! Ha,ah!’ If, as has been plausibly 
contended, the once popular belief that one Englishman could 
beat three Frenchmen, contributed to our beating them in real 
earnest, Gillray must have done good service by uniformly em- 
bodying and fostering our national contempt for our adversaries. 

Jove in His Chair, September 11, 1782, is principally — 

able 
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able for the first*appearance of William Pitt in a caricature. 
He is represented as a lacquey behind the car driven by Lord 
Shelburne, with two rolls inscribed ‘Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’ and ‘Ways and Means’ under his arm, and in his 
a a board containing the alphabet, to indicate his youth. 
Gillray’s choice and treatment of a different class of subjects 
are strikingly illustrative of manners and society. In October, 
1779, he produced Liberty of the Subject—a press-gang armed 
with swords and cudgels leline off a half-starved tailor despite 
the resistance of his wife, who clutches the leader by the hair 
with both hands, much to his apparent discomfort. In December, 
1779, Implements for Saddling an Estate. A piece of still life 
addressed to the Jockey Club. The piece consists of a saddle and 
stirrups, a jockey-cap and whip, and a prize cup and cover. 
The background is an escutcheon, representing two black- 
legs, the ace of diamonds, and a brace of pistols. In 
January, 1782, A Meeting of Umbrellas: a motley group of 
persons in different walks of life carrying umbrellas. This 
fixes the period when the umbrella was getting into ordinary 
use. The invention is of indefinite antiquity, especially in the 
East ; but its general introduction as a portable article was long 
resisted on the score of affectation and singularity. Jonas 
Hanway, the traveller, who made a gallant effort to domesticate 
it in London about 1750, was hooted as he passed. Macdonald, 
a footman, records in his autobiography for 1778, that he had 
brought a fine silk umbrella from Spain, but could not use it for 
some time without being followed by cries of ‘ Frenchman, why 
don’t you get a coach?’ He persisted, and at the end of three 
months ‘they took no further notice of this novelty. Foreigners 
began to use theirs, and then the English.’ Michael Drayton 
mentions the umbrella in 1630, and in Gay’s ‘Trivia’ we 


find : 


‘ With tucked up gown the slipshod housemaid glides 
Whilst rain pours down her oiled umbrella’s sides.’ 


This must have been one of the large umbrellas which (the 
footman states) were commonly kept (as now) in the halls of 
noblemen’s and gentlemen’s houses to hold over a lady between the 
door and her carriage if it rained. It is also clear from a satirical 
advertisement in the Female Tatler that they were kept at the 
leading coffee-houses: ‘The young gentleman belonging to the 
Custom-house, who, in fear of rain, borrowed the umbrella 
from Will’s Coffee-house, shall the next time be welcome to the 
maid’s pattens.’ 

After mentioning the publication of Johnson’s ‘ Lives of the 

Poets’ 
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Poets’ in 1781, Boswell says: ‘ Against his Life of Milton the 
hounds of Whiggism have opened in full cry.’ But much in that 
life, particularly the encouragement given to Lauder’s charges 
of plagiarism, as well as the depreciating remarks on other 
poets, were generally disapproved; and Gillray embodied the 
popular feeling when (March, 1782) he produced Old Wisdom 
blinking at the Stars, an owl, with the features of the Doctor, 
perched on his ‘ Lives of the Poets,’ and blinking at the busts of 
Milton, Pope, Dryden, &c., which are set in a constellation of 
stars. 

A much disputed point in judicial biography must be regarded 
as settled, so far at least as contemporary repute can settle it, by 
Judge Thumb, or Patent Sticks for Family Correction: war- 
ranted lawful. This is based on the alleged obiter dictum of 
Mr. Justice Buller, that a man might lawfully beat his wife with 
a stick no thicker than his thumb. The learned judge appears 
in his robes carrying two bundles of sticks with the ends shaped 
like thumbs, crying: ‘Who wants a cure for a rusty wife? 
Who buys here?’ In the distance is a man beating a woman, 
who screams ‘Murder!’ while he retorts: *‘ Murder, hay! ’tis 
law, you b—; ’tis not bigger than my thumb.’ It was a moot 
point whether the intended standard was the thumb of the 
husband or that of the judge ; and his lordship is said to have 
received numerous applications for the exact measurement of his 
thumb from married people of both sexes. 

A similar doctrine had been already laid down by Dr. Mar- 
maduke Coghill, judge of the Prerogative Court in Ireland, who 
in a suit by a wife for a divorce on the ground that her husband 
had given her a sound beating, delivered a well-considered 
opinion that, with such a switch as the one he held in his hand, 

- moderate chastisement was within the matrimonial privileges of 
the husband.* 

‘ Regardez-moi’ is a tribute to the world-wide reputation of old 
Vestris, whom the French called the God of the Dance, as they 
called Taglioni the Goddess, when Montalembert pronounced 








* ‘Swift’s Works,’ Scott's edition, vol. ii. p. 293, note. Scott states that a lady 
‘to whom Coghill was engaged flung him over at once. There is a ge in 
Fielding, expatiating, half in earnest, on the virtues of the switch. It is where 
Black George is called a villain by his wife. ‘He had long experienced that 
when the storm grew very high, arguments were but wind, which served rather to 
increase than to abate it. He was therefore seldom unprovided with a small 
switch, a remedy of wonderful force, as he had often essayed, and which the 
word villain served as a hint for his applying. No sooner, therefore, had this 
yan ag appeared than he had immediate recourse to the said remedy, which 

ough, as is usual in all very efficacious remedies, it first seemed to heighten and 
inflame the disease, soon produced a total calm, and restored the patient to perfect 
ease and tranquillity,’ h 
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her the embodied spirit of Christian art. Vestris was wont to 
say that there were only three great men in Europe: the King 
of Prussia, Voltaire, and himself. His habitual admonition to 
his pupils was Regardez-moi ; and he encouraged his son about to 
make a début before a distinguished circle of amateurs with: 
Allons done, mon fils: montre ton art: ton pére te regarde. 
In Gillray’s drawing he is giving a lesson to the huge Lord 
Cholmondeley, represented as a goose, in an apartment con- 
taining several works of lax morality. 

Reverting to the political arena, Gillray first depicted in 
‘ War, March 5, 1783, the uncompromising hostility between 
the Minister and the Opposition immediately, prior to the 
coalition ; which forms the subject of ‘ Neither War nor Peace. 
Lord North, Fox, and Burke, are here arrayed side by side in 
the same attitudes of hostility, with equally violent language in 
their mouths directed against their successors on the ministerial 
benches, and condemnatory of the peace. The preliminaries 
appear on a scroll surmounted by laurels, and at the bottom is a 
dog bow-wowing at the triumvirate. Mr. Wright’s explanation 
of this, and several subsequent appearances of the dog as an 
attendant on Lord North, is that ‘during the last defensive 
declamation of Lord North on the eve of his former resignation, 
a dog, which had concealed itself under the benches, came out 
and set up a hideous howling in the midst of his harangue. 
The House was thrown into a roar of laughter, which continued 
until the intruder was turned out; and then Lorth North coolly 
observed, “ As the new member has ended his argument, I beg 
to be allowed to continue mine.”’ 

The story is differently told in Harford’s ‘ Recollections of 
Wilberforce ;’ ‘Once, when speaking in the House, Lord North 
was interrupted by the barking of a dog which had crept in. 
He turned round, and archly said, “ Mr. Speaker, I am inter- 
rupted by a new member.” The dog was driven out, but got 
in again, and recommenced barking, when Lord North, in his 
dry way, called out, “ Spoke.”’ 

The ensuing dissolution of Parliament was remarkably fertile 
in political squibs of all sorts, and the caricatures attributed to 
Gillray followed each other with startling rapidity. But, inde- 
pendently of the internal evidence of manner, there are grounds 
for supposing that he derived considerable assistance at this 
period from Rowlandson, who, too much immersed in dissi- 
pation for steady manual work, handed over his rough drafts to 
be completed and transferred to copper by Gillray. Mr. Wright 
thinks that the entire series of cartoons belonging to the West- 
minster Election may be assigned to this composite authorship. 

The 
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represents the Duchess embracing the historic butcher; and, in 
A Group of Canvassers, Her Grace, seated on Fox’s knee, is 
holding out her foot to a cobbler and giving gold out of a well- 
filled purse to his wife. In Every Man has his Hobby-horse, 
Fox is riding ber pick-a-back and waving his hat in triumph. 
The most zealous of Sir Cecil Wray’s canvassers, Mrs. Hobart, 
did not escape. She is represented, stout and ungainly, on a 
see-saw as a counterpoise to the Duchess, whose graceful 
figure is brought out in full relief against the sky. It was 
. expected that the ballot would put an end to canvassing, at 
least to canvassing by ladies of fashion, but this was altogether 
amistake. The voter’s liability to the softer influences will be 
increased instead of diminished by irresponsibility; and,-so 
soon as single ladies are invested with the franchise, the candi- 
date who is not confident in his own powers of pleasing 
would do well to employ good-looking young men to canvass 
for him. 

Although the Coalition party was scattered by the dissolution, 
and the Whigs had sustained a crushing defeat, they had the 
best of it in the paper war of wits. ‘We-have at present (writes 
Horace Walpole in October, 1785) here a most incomparable set, 
not exactly known by their names, but who, till the dead of 
summer, kept the town in a roar, and, I suppose, will revive by 
the meeting of Parliament. They have poured forth a torrent 
of odes, epigrams, and part of an imaginary epic poem, called 
the “ Rolliad,” with a commentary and notes, that is as good as the: 
“Dispensary” and “ Dunciad,” with more ease. These poems. 
are all anti-ministerial, and the authors very young men, and 
little known or heard of before. I would send them, but you 
would want too many keys: and, indeed, I want some myself; 
for, as there are continual allusions to Parliamentary speeches 
and events, they are often obscure to me till I get them ex- 
plained.’ The principal writers were George Ellis, Dr. Law- 
rence, Tickell, General Fitzpatrick, and Lord John Townshend. 
The Tories had nothing to set against the ‘ Rolliad’ and the 
‘ Probationary Odes’ till the establishment of the ‘ Antijacobin ;” 
but, thanks in a great measure to Gillray, they had the laugh on. 
their side, at least as often as their adversaries ; and (as was. 
shrewdly remarked by the leading journal in reference to the 
sparring between Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone in January 
last) there is no repartee like success. 

Morning Preparation represents the three chiefs of the Coali- 
tion preparing for a renewal of the contest. Fox is rehearsing a 
speech before a cracked mirror. Burke is patching his clothes,, 

a rather 
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a rather ungenerous sneer at his poverty. Lord North, seated 
in an easy chair, with a pair of cracked bellows suspended over 
his head, is trying to shake off his drowsiness. 

Dating from 1786, the domestic habits of the King and 
Queen, and the irregularities of the Heir Apparent, gave 
rise to a good deal of gossip, and suggested a succession 
of telling hits or striking scenes to the satirist. George IIL. 
and Queen Charlotte were a pattern couple for regularity, 
frugality, piety, good nature, kindness,—indeed for all the 
virtues which would have become a country gentleman of 
moderate fortune and his wife: ‘a better farmer never brushed 
the dew ;’ and the dinner which he preferred, without reference 
to its cheapness, was a boiled leg of mutton and turnips 
off his farm. But their homely manner of life was below 
the popular standard of royalty and state, and offered an 
easy mark to ridicule. This was rendered more glaring by 
contrast with the Heir Apparent, who, in the midst of the 
wildest dissipation and extravagance, never lost the grace of 
address and dignity of bearing which won him the name of the 
finest gentleman of the age. In his choice of companions 
he did not fall into the common error of the great: he 
lived in the society most eminent for refinement, cultivation, 
and accomplishment. Unluckily their example encouraged 
instead of restraining his taste for luxurious expenditure, gallantry, 
and play; and he speedily fell into pecuniary and amatory 
entanglements of the most compromising kind. 

If the Prince’s gallantries had been confined to flirtations with 
women of rank or liaisons with actresses like Perdita, they might 
have been pardoned and passed over in consideration of the 
temptations incident to his position and his rank. But the 
engagement he contracted with Mrs. Fitzherbert was of a nature to 
leave a stain on his honour, to make him an object of popular dis 
trust through life, and even endanger his succession to his throne. 
There is no doubt whatever that, although he publicly spoke of his 
marriage with this lady as an absurd report, and authorised Fox 
to deny it in the House of Commons, the ceremony was actually 
performed on the 25th December, 1785, by a clergyman of the 
Church of England, at her house in Park Lane. One curiously 
confirmatory detail was, that the Prince having come unprovided 
with a wedding-ring, the Duchess of Devonshire, who was 
—— as a friend and witness, lent her own for the occasion.’ 

he union was declared binding by the Pope, and accepted as a 








* At the Duke of Hamilton’s marriage with one of the beautiful Gunni 
which took place late at night, his Grace had forgotten to provide a ring, and 


improvised one was taken from a bed curtain. 


full 
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full protection for the fair fame of the lady by society. It seems 
to have speedily got wind, for on March 13, 1786, Gillray 
brought out The Follies of a Day; or the Marriage of Figaro, 
in which the Prince is placing the wedding-ring on the finger of 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, who is given away by Colonel George Hanger. 
The clergyman reads the service from the chapter of ‘ Hoyle’s 
Games,’ headed ‘ Matrimony,’ and his crucifix is represented by 
an enormous corkscrew. Colonel Hanger (afterwards Lord 
Coleraine), one of the most notorious characters of the day, is 
here represented with a huge cocked hat, a pistol in his pocket, 
and the bludgeon which he christened his ‘ supple jack’ in one 
hand. He was a humorist as well as a roué. Having been 

romised a sinecure by Pitt, he mentioned a vacant place to the 
Dibaiier. who replied that it was not a sinecure. ‘If that is 
all, was the reply, ‘only give it me and I will undertake to 
make it one.’ It was he, again, who, when Lord Barrymore 
complained that a man had threatened to pull his (Lord B.’s) nose, 
and asked what he had better do in such an emergency, replied, 
‘Soap it, to be sure.’ Lord Barrymore and his two brothers form 
the subject of Les Trois Magots(the Three Scamps). They were 
nicknamed Newgate, Hellgate, and Cripplegate ; and their sister 
was christened Billingsgate by the Prince. 

It was in the highest degree annoying to Fox and Burke to be 
mixed up in the Fitzherbert marriage, and most unjust to Burke, 
who could not fairly be accused of sanctioning the extravagance 
and imprudence of the Prince at any time. But this mattered 
nothing to Gillray so long as he was humouring a popular 
belief. In’ Twas Nobody saw the Lovers Leap and let the Cat out 
of the Bag,* Fox, as‘ Nobody,’ holds the bag from which the 
cat is let out, and is encouraging the Prince to leap over the 
broomstick, labelled Pro bono publico, with Mrs. Fitzherbert. 

The Padlock ; or, To be or not to be a Queen (April 3, 1786). 
The couple are crossing a churchyard towards the church door. 
The Prince suggests a postponement. Mrs. Fitzherbert, who 
carries a cane and an enormous padlock, leads him on, saying, 

‘Oh! fie, my dear! let’s go unto the altar, 
And then, you know, our conscience cannot falter.’ 


Burke looks on from behind a tombstone bearing the symbol 
of across. Fox, with Hanger, watching from a family vault, 
asks: ‘ Will they stop in the porch?’ Lord North is slum- 





* We suspect that Mr. Wright is mistaken’in assigning this caricature to 
Gillray. It was probably by Wicksteed, who, according to Angelo, produced The 
— of a Day: or, The Marriage of Figaro, which Mr. Wright assigns to 
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bering, with his head pillowed on a gravestone inscribed, ‘ He 
is not dead, but sleepeth.’ 

In the same month appeared The Farm-yard, representing 
the Home Farm, Windsor.* The King is feeding his pigs, 
whilst the Queen is parsimoniously scattering a few grains 
amongst the poultry. A Guardsman has a string of turnips 
suspended over his shoulder by his sword. The crown, 
turned upside down on the front of a farm-building, serves 
as a hutch for pigeons; and a threatening notice of man- 
traps and spring-guns typifies the strictness with which tres- 
passers were warned off. In two etchings of a later period, 
frying Sprats, and Toasting Muffins, the Queen, with bursting 
pockets, is frying a small dish of sprats; and the King, in 
nightcap and dressing-gown, with the Garter loosely hung over 
his shoulder, is holding a muffin on a toasting-fork to the fire, 
Again in Temperance enjoying a Frugal Meal (the effect of which 
depends on the colouring), the King is represented partaking of 
eggs and sourkraut off a splendid service of gold plate. In 
fine and marked contrast to this is A Voluptuary. under the 
Horrors of Digestion—the Prince undergoing the consequences 
of a debauch, 

The bitterness with which Gillray assailed the King was sub- 
sequently aggravated by a personal mortification. ‘Towards the 
beginning of 1792 Gillray accompanied Loutherbourg to France 
to assist him in making sketches for his picture of the Siege of 
Valenciennes. After their return the King, who thought himself 
a connoisseur, desired to look at their sketches. Already preju- 
diced against Gillray, and not appreciating the boldness and 
vigour of his style, the King threw down those of Gillray with 
the remark, ‘I don’t understand these caricatures. When this 
was reported to Gillray, he produced A Connoisseur Examining 
a Cooper: representing the King, candle in hand, examining 
Cooper’s miniature portrait of Oliver Cromwell, who was an 
object of downright abhorrence to His Majesty. Complacently 
contemplating his work, Gillray observed, ‘I wonder if the 
royal connoisseur will understand this?’ The candle is fixed in 
a save-all, to indicate the parsimonious habits of the monarch. 

In Love’s Last Shift, the Prince is represented as driven by 
extravagance to the same mode of life which his august parents 
adopted from economy. His Royal Highness, seated opposite 
to Mrs. Fitzherbert, in a poverty-stricken apartment, is turning 
a calf’s head on a string. There is a baby in a cradle by her 





* Judging merely from internal evidence, we should say that this caricature 
also is not by Gillray. It has none of his distinctive merits, 
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side, and Hanger is bringing in a small mug of beer. The 
Prince really did act economy for some months, in the hope of 
extorting some assistance from the King; but finding this 
expedient fail, he was at length induced by his advisers to 
bring his, pecuniary embarrassments before the House of 
Commons, and appeal to the country for relief. It was in the 
course of the resulting debates that Fox, to whom the Prince had 
denied the marriage on his honour, spoke thus: ‘As to the 
allusions of the honourable member for Tiees (Rolle), of danger 
and so forth to Church and State, I am not bound to under- 
stand them until he shall make them intelligible ; but I suppose 
they are meant in reference to that falsehood which has been so 
sedulously propagated out of doors for the wanton sport of the 
vulgar, and which I now pronounce, by whomsoever invented, to 
be a miserable calumny, a low malicious falsehood.’ 

The immediate object was obtained, but it was found easier 
to answer the troublesome member for Devon than to soothe the 
wounded feelings of the lady whose reputation was at stake. 
According to Mr. Langdale, the morning after the denial, the 
Prince went up to Mrs. Fitzherbert (at Mrs. Butler’s) and said 
caressingly : ‘Only conceive, Maria, what Fox did yesterday. 
He went down to the House and denied that you and I were 
man and wife. Did you ever hear of such a thing?’ She 
made no reply, but changed countenance and turned pale. Fox, 
indignant at being thrown over, kept aloof for some months ; 
and Sheridan was employed to modify the denial, which he did 
ingeniously enough, by alluding to Mrs. Fitzherbert in the 
House as one whose feelings were to be considered as well 
as those of His Royal. Highness, as ‘ one whose character and 
conduct claimed and were entitled to the truest respect.’ 

In reference to the repudiation as expressed by Fox, Gillray 
(May 21, 1787) produced Dido Forsaken: Mrs. Fitzherbert on 
the funeral pile, a dagger shaped like a crucifix in her hand, 
her girdle inscribed ‘Chastity’ broken across the middle of the 
word: a blast from the swollen cheeks of Pitt and Dundas 
blowing off the cap with the prince’s feathers, and the crown, at 
which she was supposed to aim. On the tossing sea before her 
is the bark ‘Honour’ in full sail for Windsor Castle on the 
opposite shore, carrying Fox (the steersman), the Prince, and 
Burke. In the Prince’s mouth are the words, ‘I never saw her 
in my life ;’ in Fox’s, ‘ No, never in all his life ;’ in Burke’s, 
‘Never. On the ground at the foot of the pile lie two rods, 
a flagellum, an axe, a pair of fetters, and a harrow inscribed, 
*For the Conversion of Heretics.’ 

The famous (or. infamous) Eigalité, Duke of Orleans, in 
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obedience to a hint to leave the French court where he was 
growing troublesome, had come to England in 1786, and struck 
up a close intimacy with the Prince. They were congenial 
spirits, being equally devoted to gambling, horse-racing, and the 
pleasures of the table; and the Duke, whose revenues were 
enormous, offered aid in the shape of a loan, which the Heir 
Apparent was with difficulty dissuaded from accepting. The 
Duke is introduced in A New Way to Pay the National Debt 
(April 21, 1786), in which the King and Queen, the Prince, 
and the Premier are bitterly assailed. Their Majesties, at the 
head of the pensioners in military array, are issuing from the 
Treasury; the King laden with money-bags, and the Queen 
with an apronful of guineas. Pitt is presenting him with 
another bag (marked 25,000.) taken from a heap in a wheel- 
barrow. On the right, a little in the background, stands the 
Prince in tatters, and the courtly-looking Frenchman offering 
a cheque for 200,000/. A crippled soldier in the act of begging 
is seated in the foreground. The walls are placarded with 
bills: ‘Just published, for the benefit of posterity, The Dying 
Groans of Liberty ;’ ‘ British Property, a farce ;’ ‘Charity, a 
romance ;’ ‘Last Dying Speech of Fifty-four Malefactors 
executed for robbing of a Hen-roost’ (referring to the severity 
exercised towards some petty depredators on the Home Farm). 
It would be difficult to say which owed most to the 
Hastings’ Trial—wit and humour, or eloquence. The sar- 
casms with which Hastings was assailed are recapitulated by 
Macaulay. ‘One lively poet proposed that the great acts of the 
fair Marian’s (Mrs. Hastings’) present husband, should be im- 
mortalised by the pencil of his predecessor (a painter); and 
that Imhoff should be employed to embellish the House of 
Commons with paintings of the bleeding Rohillas, of Nuncomar 
swinging, of Cheyto Sing letting himself down to the Ganges. 
Another, in an exquisitely humorous parody of Virgil’s third 
eclogue (alluding to diamonds accepted by the Queen) pro- 
pounded the question what that mineral could be of which the 
rays had power to make the most austere of princesses the 
friend of awanton. A third described with gay malevolence the 
gorgeous appearance of Mrs. Hastings at St. James’s; the galaxy 
of jewels, torn from Indian Begums, which adorned her head- 
dress ; her necklace gleaming with future votes, and the depend- 
ing questions that shone upon her ears.’ Gillray leaned towards the 
opposite side, although he indulged in an occasional hit at the 
means by which Hastings attempted to conciliate the Court. 
In Political Banditti assailing the Saviour of India, Hastings 
is mounted on a richly caparisoned camel carrying bags labelled, 


‘ Saved 
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‘Saved to the Company ;’ ‘ Lacs of Rupees added to the Revenue ;’ 
‘Eastern Gems for the British Crown,’ &c., and a rolled map 
inscribed, ‘ Territories acquired by Mr. Hastings.’ Fox rushes 

‘at him from behind with an uplifted dagger, whilst Burke is 
in the act of discharging an enormous blunderbuss at his breast, 
the contents of which he receives on the ‘ Shield of Honour.’ 

In The Westminster Hunt, Hastings, as a hunted hyena with a 
bag of diamonds and rupees tied to his tail, is running into 
the gate of St. James’s Palace between Pitt and Dundas, who 
stand as sentries. Thurlow, as huntsman, mounted on the 
King as a donkey, is crying, ‘ Back! back!’ to the pack, headed 
by Sheridan, Fox, and Francis. The donkey has just passed 
over Lord North, fast asleep on the pavement, and tramples on 
the writhing body of Burke. In State Jugglers, the leading per- 
formers at the trial are represented as mountebanks ; Pitt is 
drawing ribands from his mouth, a stream of gold pours from 
that of Hastings, and Thurlow is venting curses. Blood on 
Thunder fording the Red Sea (Hastings mounted on the back 
of Thurlow) is very good. 

The gambling propensities of the higher classes obtained 
such prominence at one time as to call forth the severest animad- 
versions from the highest court of judicature. Women of rank 
notoriously kept Faro tables, three of whom, Lady Buckingham- 
shire, Lady Archer, and Lady Mount Edgecumbe, were popularly 
grouped together as ‘ Faro’s Daughters.’ Referring in the most 
marked manner to them and their set, when summing up a 
gambling case, Lord Kenyon said: ‘ They think they are too great 
forthe law. I wish they could be punished.’ . . . ‘ If any prosecu- 
tions of this nature are fairly brought before me, and the parties are 
justly convicted, whatever be their rank or station in the country 
—though they should be the first ladies in the land—they shall 
certainly exhibit themselves in the pillory.’ 

Within three days after the utterance of this ominous threat, 
Gillray brought out The Exaltation of Faro’s Daughters, in which 
two of the principal offenders, Lady Buckinghamshire and Lady 
Archer, a plump figure and a lean one, are placed side by side in 
the pillory. Neither the threat nor the exposure produced the least 
effect, and at the beginning of 1797 it got wind that Lady Bucking- 
hamshire’s Faro bank (i.e. the box containing the capital) had 
been stolen, whilst she and her associates were actually engaged at 
play. This produced The Loss of the Faro Bank, based on the 
popular belief that the robbery was a fiction, invented by her 
ladyship to evade her liabilities. ‘The bank stole, my Lord!’ 
she exclaims to Lord B., who announces the loss, ‘ why, I secured 
it in the housekeeper’s room myself! This comes of admitting 
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Jacobins into the house.’ Mrs. Concannon is exclaiming, ‘ Bank 
stole ; why, I had a gold snuff-box stole last night from my table 
in Grafton Street!’ Lady Archer: ‘Stole! bless me! Why, 
a lady had her pocket picked at my house last Monday.’ Fox, 
with his hand before his face: ‘ Zounds, | hope they don’t smoke 
me!’ ‘Nor me,’ cries Sheridan; whilst Hanger, grasping his 
bludgeon, intimates an intention to resist a search by showing 
fight. 

We should be puzzled to say which is the most startling, 
the state of society which could give plausibility to such insinu- 
ations, or the unchecked boldness of the artist in pointing and 
barbing them. Within a few weeks an information was laid 
against several members of the aristocracy, including the ladies 
already mentioned and Lady Elizabeth Luttrell, for keeping 
gaming-tables, and they were ‘ justly convicted’; but Lord Kenyon 
shrank from executing his threat, and merely punished them by 
fines. Gillray was less lenient. In one of his sketches Lady 
Buckinghamshire is publicly flogged at the cart’s tail, whilst 
Lady Archer and Mrs. Concannon are standing in a pillory. 
In another four ladies are pilloried, one of whom is supported on 
the shoulders of Fox, with his feet in the stocks. Lord Kenyon 
is burning the cards, dice, and bank. 

The successive changes of public opinion on the subject of 
the French Revolution are as clearly indicated by the artist as 
by the annalists. That it was favourably regarded at the open- 
ing of the great drama, may be inferred from The Offering to 
Liberty (August, 1789). The Goddess of Liberty, seated on the 
ruins of the Bastile, restores the crown to a repentant monarch. 
Necker, personifying Virtue, and the Duke of Orleans (Egalité) 
Honour, are dragging ‘ Messalina drinking Rhenish’ in fetters. 
Lafayette bears a white flag inscribed ‘ Libertas.’ A band of 
courtiers, with bursting pockets, in chains, are contrasted with 
an army of ‘ Extirpators of Tyranny.’ English sympathies soon 
began to flow in a diametrically opposite direction ; and follow- 
ing in the wake of Burke, Gillray brought out (May 14, 1791) 
Guy Faux discovered in his Attempt to destroy the King and the 
House of Lords. Burke, as the State watchman, is apprehending 
Fox, whom he detects by the aid of his (Guy Faux’s) dark 
lantern, which throws a strong light upon his face. Sheridan 
and other accomplices are making their escape. We are not 
alone in deeming this the composition in which Gillray first 
attained that bold, robust, grand manner, which, Michael Angelo- 
like in its audacity, draws a broad line of demarcation between 
him and the most accomplished professors of his art. 

This is particularly distinguishable in The Hopes of the Party 
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prior to July 14th,* From such wicked Crown and Anchor Dreams, 


good Lord deliver us! The Queen and Pitt are suspended by 
the neck to lamp-posts before the door of The Crown and 
Anchor: Pitt apparently at the last gasp, and the Queen with 
a ghastly grin of agony. The central group forms a parody of 
the execution of Charles I. George III., with his head held . 


down on the block by Sheridan, whilst Horne Tooke lifts up his 


heels wheelbarrow fashion, is crying out, ‘ What! what! 
what! what’s the matter now?’ Fox, as the masked executioner, 
wields the axe: ‘If I should succeed, why nobody can find me 
out in this mask any more than the man who chopped the 
calf’s head off a hundred and forty years ago; and so here goes.’ 
Sheridan exhorts him to give a home stroke, and then throw off 
the mask. Dr. Priestley, as chaplain, with his tract on a 
Future State in his hand, is offering the last consolation to the 
King: ‘Don’t be alarmed at your situation, my dear brother. 
We must all die once, and therefore what does it signify 
whether we die to-day or to-morrow?’ There is a terrible 
earnestness in the half-masked face of Fox, with the eyes 
glaring through the apertures, that touches the verge of incon- 
gruity in a caricature. . 

Thurlow was a favourite subject, and treated in a manner to 
confirm Fox’s remark that he looked wiser than any man ever 
was. His hat and wig, with his strong, frowning, arrogant fea- 
tures, are given to the life in cartoon after cartoon, till the 
climax is reached by Sin, Death, and the Devil—an allegorical 
representation of the final conflict between the Lord Chancellor 
and the Premier :— 

‘So frown’d the mighty combatants, that hell 
Grew darker at their frown—and now great deeds 
Had been achieved, whereof all hell had rung, 
Had not the Snaky Sorceress that sat 
Fast by hell-gate, and kept the fated key, 

Ris’n, and, with hideous outcry, rushed between. 
as * * * € * 
About her middle—round 
A cry of hell-hounds never ceasing bark’d,’ 


Sin, the snaky sorceress, is represented by the Queen, with 
Dundas, Grenville, and the Duke of Richmond for hell- 
hounds. The key of hell-gate, suspended round her waist, 
and labelled ‘The instrument of all our woe,’ typifies the 
key of the backstairs. Pitt, as Death, armed with a spear, 





* It was on this 14th July, when a party of Priestley’s friends had met to 
celebrate the second anniversary of the taking of the Bastile, that the riot began 
which led to the destruction of his house and library. 
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confronts Thurlow, as Satan, whose offensive weapon, a mace, 
is broken in his grasp. Both are drawn with extraordinary 
power; and the entire allegory is absolutely appalling, espe- 
cially in the coloured plate where the depths of Hell may be 
imagined under the masses of dense smoke through which 
tongues of flame are darting to play round the combatants. At 
the same time we cannot help feeling that there is something in the 
solemn march and tone of the Miltonic verse that ill agrees with 
the spirit of parody, travesty, or caricature. If there is only one 
step from the sublime to the ridiculous, there is only one step from 
the ridiculous to the sublime. The sense of ridicule is lost in 
the elevation of the thought. It is no longer the gay smiling 
Horace, with his playful exposure of folly, but the stern Juvenal 
with his scorching, scathing invective against vice. 

Mr. Wright states that ‘the Great Commoner (meaning the 
Great Commoner’s son) condescended in 1789 to humour Gill- 
ray: he sat for two pictures.* .... The hand of the Crown 
Minister, however, obtained but slight hold over the satirist’s 
graver until 1796, in which year Gillray ran, as it were in 
sheer innocence, into the lion’s mouth, and only obtained his 
release by making a sacrifice to the master of the situation.’ 

Replying to the implied charge of political apostasy or incon- 
sistency, Mr. Landseer writes :— 


‘It may not be generally known that Gillray was a reluctant ally. 


of the Tory faction, and that his heart was always on the side of 
Whiggism and liberty. He did not “desert to the Tories,” but was 
pressed into their service by an unfortunate concurrence of circum- 
stances. He had unluckily got himself into the Ecclesiastical Court 
for producing a politico-scriptural caricature, which he had entitled 
“The Presentation, or the Wise Men’s Offering ;”’ and while threatened 
on the one hand with pains and penalties, he was bribed by the Pitt 
party on the other with the offer of a pension, to be accompanied by 
absolution and remission of sins both political and religious, and by 
the cessation of the pending prosecution. Thus situated, he found, 
or fancied, himself obliged to capitulate.’ 


The Princess Charlotte was born on the 7th January, 1796; 
and two days afterwards appeared the only caricature of Gillray’s 
which was ever made the subject of legal proceedings. It repre- 
sented Fox and Sheridan worshipping the Royal infant in the 





* Gillray engraved as well as painted both. It would seem that the habit 
of exaggeration, which he had contracted as a caricaturist, clung to him as 
a portrait painter. The neck, of an inordinate length, is made to look longer by # 
tight cravat; the perked up nose is thinned to a point or edge: and the mouth 
recalls what Colman said of Gibbon : ‘ His mouth, mellifluous as Plato's, 
was a round hole in the middle of his face.’ 
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arms of a fat woman, whilst the Prince reels in with his dress in 
disorder and his features swollen by intemperance. Gillray 
easily made his peace by disavowing all irreverent or irreligious 
intention ; and the capitulation, if there was one, was certainly 
not observed or enforced, for he seldom missed an opportunity 
of placing Pitt in a ridiculous light, although the general effect 
of his productions may be favourable to the Tory Premier and 


his policy. 

The subject of The Nuptial Bower (February, 1799) is best 
explained by an extract from a letter of Burke’s to Mrs. Crewe :— 
Phe tattle of the town is of a marriage between a daughter 
of Lord Auckland and Mr. Pitt, and that our’ statesman, our 

ier des hommes, will take his Eve from the Garden of 
Faden. It is lucky there is no serpent there, though plenty of 
fruit.’ Pitt, his lean figure reduced to threadpaper dimensions, 
is conducting a lady towards a bower, the branches of which are 
interwoven with stars and coronets, and the seats formed of 
sacks of gold. The Evil One (Fox) is ‘peeping at the Charms 
of Eden.’ 

Pitt’s paper currency and schemes of taxation are a fertile 
source of satirical representation, e.g., Political Ravishment, or 
the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street (May 22,1797). Pitt is 
trying to salute the old lady, who, attired in one-pound bank- 
notes and seated on a strongbox lettered ‘ Bank of England,’ 
makes a desperate resistance, exclaiming: ‘Murder, murder! 
Rape! Murder! Ovyouvillain! What, have I kept my Honour 
untainted so long, to have it broke up by you at last!’ In Bank 
Notes: Paper Money (1797), Pitt is paying bank-notes over 
the counter to John Bull, whilst Sheridan exclaims: ‘Don’t 
take his Notes: nobody takes Notes now: they'll not even take 
mine.” 

On the other hand, the highest tribute is paid to Pitt’s 
patriotic statesmanship in Britannia between Scylla and Cha- 
rybdis. The pilot who weathered the storm is steering the 
vessel of the Constitution, an open boat with Britannia for sole 

senger, between the Rock of Democracy (surmounted by the 
ed Cap of Liberty) and the Whirlpool of Arbitrary Power, 
towards the Haven of Public Happiness. The dogs of Scyila, 
sharks with human heads following the boat, are Fox, Sheridan, 
and Priestley. . 

What was much more likely to influence Gillray’s politics 
than the so-called capitulation, was an agreement (May 20, 1800) 
between him and Mr. John Wright, of Piccadilly, binding him 
to supply some thirty or forty illustrations of the poetry of ‘ The 
Antijacobin,’ all of course to be directed against the revolutionary 
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party and French principles. Only a few of these were 
executed. 

The most accurate account of Pitt’s,duel with Tierney is 
given in Lord Stanhope’s ‘Life of Pitt.’ Tierney (May 25, 
1798) objected to the precipitancy with which Pitt sought to 
pass a Bill for an augmentation of the army and navy, on the 
ground that it was not justified by the emergency. Pitt im- 
puted the honourable gentleman’s opposition to a ‘desire to 
obstruct the defence of the country.’ Tierney appealed to the 
Speaker, and Pitt was requested to explain his expressions: 
he declined to do so: Tierney immediately left the House, and 
a hostile message was afterwards delivered to Pitt. On Sunday, 
May 27th, the antagonists met by appointment on Wimbledon 
Common. Pitt was accompanied by Mr. Ryder: Tierney’s 
second was General Walpole. A brace of pistols was dis- 
charged without effect at twelve paces; a second pair was 
produced, and this time Pitt fired in the air; the seconds inter- 
posed, and insisted that the affair should go no farther—‘it 
being their decided opinion that sufficient satisfaction had been 
given, and the business was ended with perfect honour to both 
parties.’ Pitt thus mentions the affair in a note written the 
evening of its occurrence :— 


‘Dear Dounpas, ‘ Downing-street, Sunday, 9 P.a. 
‘You will, perhaps, hear that I had occasion to visit your 
neighbourhood this morning in order to meet Mr. Tierney, in conse- 
quence of what passed between us in the House on Friday. We 
exchanged two shots on each side, and, by the interposition of the 
seconds, the affair ended in a way with which, I think, neither party 
had any reason to be dissatisfied. I am going to Long’s this evening, 
and will dine with you to-morrow. ‘ Yours ever, 
‘W. Prrt.’ 


The duel was perfectly fair, and could not justly be said to 
have been sought by Tierney. Indeed, the provocation was 
greater than that given by Lord Winchilsea to the Duke of 
Wellington in 1829, when the laws of honour were beginning 
to get less nice.* Yet in The Explanation (May 30th), Gillray, 











* It is commonly thought that firing in the air is not an exchange of shots, 
and that after one party has taken this course, the affair is necessarily at an 
end. But after Lord Winchilsea had fired in the air, the Duke (whose 
second, Sir Henry Hardinge, was the highest living authority on such matters) 
called for another _— with the intention of continuing the duel, had not 
further proceedings revented by an apology. In the caricature of the duel 


between the Duke of York and Colonel Lennox (afterwards Duke of Richmond), 
The Prince and the Poltroon, Gillray represents the Duke firing in the air, and 
saying that powder and shot would be wasted on such reptiles, Here again he 
was embodying a popular prejudice. 
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embodying what must have been the Tory view or suspicion, 
broadly insinuates that the hostile meeting was forced on Pitt by 
the Whigs, in the hope of getting rid of him. The seconds 
are Lord Camelford and General Walpole. Tierney, who 
has fired first, exclaims: ‘Missed, by G—!’ His second, 
the General, exclaims: ‘ Missed him,‘O Lord! If he had but 
been popped off, how nicely we might have popped on.’ Pitt is 
firing in the air, declaring that he bears no personal enmity, but 
will not be deterred from doing his duty. Sir Francis Burdett 
looks on as a bird perched on Abershaw’s gibbet. According to 
Lord Stanhope, it was the Speaker (Addington) who, having 
been apprised of the intended meeting at Wimbledon, ‘ mounted 
his horse, rode that way, and took his stand at some distance 
on a small hill upon which a felon named Abershaw had been 
hanged.’ 

In reference to the hostility shown by several of Lord Sid- 
mouth’s friends, especially Bond and Hiley Addington, against 
Lord Melville, Lord Stanhope remarks :— 


‘It was natural, indeed, that a corresponding bitterness should 
arise against themselves. Pitt’s friends, both inside the House and 
out of it, were very angry. Of this we may observe a token in a 
caricature of Gillray. It bears the date of July, 1805. It represents 
Lord Melville as ‘The Wounded Lion,’ lying helpless on his side, 
whilst some jackasses are preparing to assail him. One of them is 
made to say to the other, ‘ Very highly indebted to the lion, brother 
Hiley ;’ and the answer is, ‘Then kick him again, brother Bragge.’* 


Gillray seems to have taken great pains with this composition. 
Lord St. Vincent is discharging a cannon, shaped like a pewter 
pot and labelled Whitbread’s Entire, loaded with *Condem- 
nation without Trial,’ ‘Invectives, ‘Popular Clamour,’ ‘ Dis- 
appointed Jacobins,’ ‘ Malice.’ Wilberforce, as an ape upon a 
tree, holding ‘ Solution of Vital Christianity’ between his paws, 
squirts ‘Cant,’ ‘Envy,’ ‘ Abuse,’ ‘ Hypocrisy, ‘Cruelty,’ at the 
lion who has been struck down by the discharge of the cannon at 
the feet of Britannia. A fox, a snake with the head of Grey, and 
three rats (Kinnaird, Erskine, and Walpole) are biting him. A 
third jackass laden with ‘ Physic for the Lyon,’ and obviously 
intended for ‘ The Doctor,’ is lifting up its heels to kick. 

Lord Stanhope has turned Gillray to account as a veracious 
reporter of speeches as well as a suggestive illustrator of events. 


* ‘Life of Pitt,” vol.iv. p. 312. Hiley Addington and Bragge Bathurst are the 
jackasses : 
‘Cheer him, cheer him, brother Hiley ; 
Cheer him, cheer him, brother Bragge.’ A 
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As a specimen of Pitt’s.manner in reply, he quotes this attack 
on Sheridan :— 


‘The honourable gentleman, though he does not often address the 
House, yet when he does, he always thinks proper to pay off all 
arrears ; and, like a bottle just uncorked, bursts all at once into an 
explosion of froth and air. Then, whatever might for a length of 
time lie lurking and corked up in his mind, whatever he thinks of 
himself or hears in conversation, whatever he takes many days or 
weeks to sleep upon—the whole commonplace book of the interval, is 
sure to burst out at once, stored with studied jokes, sarcasms, argu- 
ments, invectives, and everything else which his mind or memory are 
capable of embracing, whether they have any relation or not to the 
subject under discussion.* 


‘ This last passage,’ continues Lord Stanhope, ‘I may observe, 
is by no means fully given in the published Parliamentary 
debates. I derive it in some part from an inscription under 
an excellent caricature by Gillray, which came out only four 
days afterwards, and which was entitled “Uncorking Old 
Sherry.” Here Pitt appears, a corkscrew in his hand, and 
between the knees a bottle, out of which peeps the head of 
Sheridan. The froth and air is scattered all abroad.’ 

Pitt, in the Windsor uniform, with a napkin marked G.R. 
under his arm, is doing duty as butler in the vaults of St. 
Stephen, with a corkscrew in his hand; and has just uncorked 
a bottle, bearing the rubicund face of Sheridan, out of which fly, 
like froth, ‘ Egotism,’ ‘ Stale Jokes,’ ‘Stolen Jests,’ ‘Lame Puns,’ 
‘Old Puns,’ ‘Loyal Boastings,’ ‘Dramatic Ravings,’ ‘ Fibs,’ 
‘ Fibs,’ ‘ Fibs,” &c. There is a range of bottles and flasks in 
front, labelled and bearing the features of the Opposition 
leaders :—Fox, ‘ True French Wine ;’ Grey, ‘ Gooseberry Wine ;? 
Windham, ‘Brandy and Water;’ Tierney, ‘A Glass of All 
Sorts ;) Burdett, ‘Brentford Ale ? Erskine, ‘ Spruce Beer.’ | Im- 
mediately behind the butler, apparently upset by him, is a bottle 
with the features of Addington coloured of a sickly hue, labelled 
‘ Medicinal Wine,’ spilling its contents on the floor. 

This caricature was eminently successful. It was said to 
have been composed in a moment of enthusiasm. ‘He seized 
the pencil, and dashed it on a scrap of paper quick as the 
thought ; transferred it to the copper, etched it, and bit it in; 
and it was ready for the press within almost as many hours as 
one of the prosing declamations of a certain member of that 
House, of which this print so strange, though far-fetched, yet so 
well understood and accepted, is an allegory. How truly the artist 





* Mr. Pitt’s Speech on the General Defence, March 5, 1805. 
understood 
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understood the quality of each various liquor, to use the phrase- 
ology of the ole, judging per label, time has developed. No 
member of the British senate laughed more heartily at this 
caricature than the ruby-nosed “ Sherry,” which all the world 
ran about quoting.’ 

All the salient points in the career of Napoleon, as well as all 
the shifting phases of the French Revolution, are illustrated by 
Gillray ; and the uniform tendency is to foster the feelings of 
mingled aversion and contempt with which the successful 
soldier was regarded by Englishmen when well nigh the whole 
of Europe was prostrate at his feet. Two designs, founded on 
passages in ‘Gulliver’s Travels,’ are still freshly remembered. 
The King of Brobdingnag and Gulliver (June, 1863): George 
III. is holding Napoleon on the palm of his hand, and closely 
examining him through a magnifying glass. Napoleon, in full 
uniform, with a large cocked hat and feathers, and a drawn 
sword in his hand, has the vapouring strut of a turkey cock. 
The explanatory quotation from ‘Gulliver’ is: ‘ My little 
friend, says the King, you have made a most admirable pane- 
gyric upon yourself and country ; but from what I can gather 
from your own relation, and the answers I have with much 
pains extracted from you, I cannot but consider you to be one 
of the most pernicious little odious reptiles that nature ever 
suffered to crawl upon the surface of the earth.’ 

This was followed (February, 1805) by Gulliver maneeuvring 
with his little boat in the cistern: ‘1 often used to row for my 
own diversion as well as that of the Queen and her ladies, who 
thought themselves well entertained with my skill and agility. 
Sometimes I would put up my sail and show my art by steering 
larboard and starboard. + as my attempts produced nothing 
else besides a loud laughter, which all the respect due to His 
Majesty from those about could not make them contain. This 
made me reflect how vain it is for a man to endeavour to do 
himself honour among those who are not in all degrees of 
a and comparison like him.’ The conventional figure 
of Napoleon, reduced to pigmy dimensions, is managing the 
boat, whilst two of the pages are raising a wind for him by 
blowing on the cistern. *The King and Queen are scrutinising 
him with an intent and strained look, implying that they find a 
difficulty in making out so minuté an object. The Princesses 
are regarding him with amusement, the Lord Chamberlain 
(Lord Salisbury) with disdain, and the Beefeaters with a broad 
grin. Both these caricatures are marked: ‘ Designed by an 
Amateur. Engraved by J. Gillray.” They were designed by 
Lieut.-Colonel Braddyll of the Coldstream Guards. In no a? 
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of Gillray’s many representations of Napoleon is there the 
smallest resemblance to the real man. 

England could afford to laugh at Napoleon’s attempts to 
cross the Channel or compete for naval supremacy, but the time 
had passed for making light of his ambition or his power, and 
it was the wantonness of their display that formed the subject 
of Tiddy Doll: the great French Gingerbread Baker, drawing out 
a new Batch of Kings (January, 1806). Out of ‘New French 
Oven for Imperial Gingerbread’ Napoleon is drawing the 
Kings of Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and.Baden. Under the oven 
is ‘Ash-hole for Broken Gingerbread, in which, huddled 
together and broken, may be distinguished ‘Spain,’ ‘Italy, 
‘ Austria,’ ‘Switzerland, and ‘ Holland’ of which nothing is 
seen but the hinder parts. Talleyrand is at work in a ‘ Poli- 
tical Kneading Trough,’ in which lie lumps of dough labelled 
Poland, Hungary, and Turkey. An eagle, ‘ Prussia,’ is feeding 
on ‘Hanover.’ On a cupboard are ‘ Little Dough Viceroys 
intended for the next batch,’ gilt gingerbread figures of Fox, 
Sheridan, Lord Moira, &c. A heap of cannon balls is labelled 
‘ Fuel.’ 

At the beginning of the preceding year overtures had been 
made by Napoleon to Pitt; and their relative positions, as 
popularly understood, are strikingly depicted in The Plum- 
Pudding in Danger ; or, State Epicures taking their Petit Souper. 
They are seated, each in military uniform with cocked hats, on 
opposite sides of a table, on which is a plum-pudding repre-- 
senting the globe. Napoleon is helping himself to a large slice 
labelled ‘Europe, with his sword: his fork is stuck into 
Hanover. Pitt is slicing off, with a carving-knife, a still 
larger, labelled ‘Ocean, into which he has stuck a three- 
pronged fork shaped like a trident. 

Many of Gillray’s most finished compositions are incorrectly 
denominated caricatures. To describe or classify them as such 
is as if we were to describe as satires those portions of Dante’s 
‘ Inferno,’ in which he assigns the appropriate punishments to the 


objects of his personal or political animosity.* The Apotheosis of 


Hoche (1798), for example, is essentially-Dantesque in conception 
and execution. The name of Hoche was associated with many 
of the least defensible acts of the French Republic, and all the 





* Michel Angelo also was yes | a caricaturist when, in order to revenge 
himself on Biagio of Cesena, who had objected to the nudity of the figures in the 


Last Judgment, he placed him in hell (in the right angle of the picture), as Midas, 
with ass’s ears, and his body enfolded by a serpent. Appeal being made to 
the Pope, his Holiness said he might have interposed had Biagio been placed 
in purgatory, but the papal jurisdiction did not extend to hell. The story is told 
in Murray's ‘ Handbook of Rome and its Environs,’ 
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worst atrocities of the Revolution are here portrayed or symbo- 
lised. Under his feet, as he ascends to a Jacobinical paradise, 
are the plains of La Vendée, stained with blood, the villages in 
flames, the inhabitants shot down, beheaded, or driven into the 
rivers. Aerial beings, to parody cherubims and seraphims, float 
round him and about him, with offerings of assignats and man- 
dats d’arrets, or carrying implements of cruelty and murder. 
Two pistols are stuck in his girdle: he is playing on a harp 
- shaped like a guillotine, and a hangman’s noose forms the aureola 
round his head. Roland, Barbaroux, Petion, Condorcet, and 
Marat are descending on clouds to welcome him. Over the altar 
of Equality, to which he is ascending, is a tablet on which the 
Decalogue is reversed: ‘ Thou shalt murder.’ ‘Thou shalt steal.’ 
‘ Thou shalt commit adultery,’ &c. 

Another conception, in which the real and ideal are felici- 
tously combined, is ‘ Delicious Dreams! Castles in the Air— 
Glorious Prospects. April 10, 1808” It is an after-dinner 
scene. The Duke of Portland (then Premier) is slumbering, 
with a crutch leaning against his chair and a bowl of punch 
(his favourite liquor) before him. Lord Hawkesbury (after- 
wards Lord Liverpool) clasps his hands in exstacy. Canning, 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, is smiling with anticipatory 
delight, his feet resting on the back of Lord Mulgrave, who 
is asleep under the table clasping a bottle. Spencer Perceval, 
wearing his Chancellor of the Exchequer’s robe, is day-dream- 
ing, glass in hand. Lord Castlereagh has fallen asleep, sitting 
in a stiff upright position, with an upset tumbler in his lap: 
from his pocket depends a long roll of paper, ‘notes for a speech 
nine hours and a half long.’ A cat perched on the back of his 
chair holds ‘ Air, by Catalini,’ in her paws, alluding to the 
current rumour of a suspicious intimacy with the famous vocalist. 
Rats are feeding on the remnants left in the Treasury plates on 
the floor. In the clouds, occupying the whole upper portion of 
the plate, Britannia, with her trident in one hand and a branch 
of laurel in the other, is drawn by a bull in a triumphal car, to 
which Napoleon is chained, in company with his late ally, the 
Russian bear. She is preceded and followed by sailors, singing 
‘ Britannia rules the waves.’ 

In Phaeton Alarmed (April 19, 1808), all the Signs of the 
Zodiac, as well as most of the gods of the heathen mythology, are 
brought ingeniously into play. Canning is Phaeton, driving the 
chariot of the ‘Sun of Antijacobinism.’ Lords Hawkesbury, 
Castlereagh, and Eldon, with Spencer Percival, form his startled 
and snorting team. Leo Britannicus is following, like a carriage 
dog: Libra Britannica has been run over. Lord Henry Petty, 
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as Pisces, is trying to quench the orb; Whitbread, as Aquarius, 
is emptying on it a barrel marked ‘ small beer ;’ Lord Sidmouth, 
as Sangraderius (an improvised sign), is squirting ‘ doctor’s stuff’ 
at it; an Irish bull, with a pot marked ‘ Emancipation’ tied to 
its tail, is charging the steeds in front; Lord Lauderdale is 
spouting as Aquila; Erskine, obstructing as Astrea; Lord Grey, 
darting venom as a Python. ‘ ia Broad Bottom’ is a com 
site constellation, with the head of Lord Grenville and the body 
and claws formed of several leading members of the Opposition. 
Sheridan, as a bloated Silenus on an ass, is in the act of hurling 
a bottle with each hand. The globe below is in a state of confla- 
gration. Napoleon, mounted on the Russian bear, is in the 
middle of the flames. In one corner of the cartoon, Pitt, as 
Apollo, is dropping his lyre in alarmed surprise; in the oppo- 
site, Fox, as Pluto, wears an expression of despair and remorse. 

The first impression made by one of these complicated and 
crowded allegories is confused: we see only a mass of forms and 
faces, heads and wings—angels and spirits, black, white, and 
grey—men and animals, natural or mythological ; but, on closer 
examination, we find that each of these creations of a poetic 
brain is emblematic and significant, and that they, one and all, 
help to develope the leading idea, moral, or purpose of the com- 
position. 

The last of Gillray’s political caricatures was The Great Balloon, 
August 3, 1810. The subject, The installation of Lord Gren- 
ville as Chancellor of the University of Oxford, is allegorically 
treated, with the wonted profusion of characters, emblems, and 
accessories, and shows no sign of the mental malady which 
clouded over the remaining years of the artist’s life. 


‘ Great wits to genius nearly are allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide.’ 


In this most melancholy instance the partition was broken down 
by intemperance. The last of his social sketches was ‘ A Barber’s 
Shop in Assize Time,’ left unfinished, in 1811. *‘Soon after 
this he sank intoa state of mingled imbecility and delirium, and 
once during a paroxysm attempted self-destruction by throwing 
himself from an upper window in St. James's Street.’ Stanley 
adds that he happened to be passing at the time and witnessed 
the struggle between Gillray and the persons who prevented him. 
‘Gillray was last seen, unclad and unshaven, in the shop which 
his works had rendered universally familiar. The appearance 
of this poor mad figure, who had evaded the vigilance of his 
guardians, surrounded by the brilliant conceptions of an intellect 
then hopelessly departed, is an awful sermon on the frailty of 
human 
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human understanding. He was reconducted to his chamber, 
and on the same day his troubles came to an end.’ His grave, in 
the churchyard of St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, is marked by 
a flat stone inscribed : ‘In Memory of Mr. James Gillray, The 
Caricaturist, who departed this life lst June, 1815. Aged 58 
years.’ ; 

During the long interval between the cessation of Gillray’s 
productions and the commencement of HB’s, no political cari- 
caturist appeared of distinction enough to leave his mark on his 
generation ; for Cruikshank seldom wandered into the political 
arena, and formed a just estimate of his own powers in eschewing 
it. His strength lay in the delineation of the humours of low- 
life, and in the power of telling a story dramatically, or melo- 
dramatically, with his etching-needle. His illustrations of 
Grimm’s German Stories, his ‘ Comic Almanack,’ and the draw- 
ings for the first edition of ‘Oliver Twist,’ are excellent. 

The first political caricature of HB appeared in the year 
1829, and the series continued coming out, sometimes singly 
but generally four or five together, for nearly twenty years, 
during the greater part of which time the name of the author 
remained unknown. Less vigorous in drawing and expression, 
far less racy, and without the variety of invention to be found 
in the caricatures of Gillray, they are much more refined in 
style and humour, and they are remarkable for the excellence 
of the portraits. ‘They have also the high merit of being always 
and entirely free from coarseness and ill-nature, and may fairly 
claim to have brought about a revolution in public taste and 
set a fashion in the conduct of political satire which (with rare 
exception) has remained to our day. 

Gillray’s wit, always pungent and bright, was sometimes 
savage. HB was humorous and playful. He was hardly-a 
caricaturist in the sense in which that word is currently used ; 
for there was no exaggeration or distortion in his works. The 
manner was light and airy, with a certain gracefulness of touch, 
and never more detail than was necessary for carrying out the 
leading idea. At times little more than outline, they certainly 
seem slight as works of art besides the more complete, robust, 
if occasionally rugged, pictures of his predecessor. 

The first HB (November, 1829) was The Apparition. The 
Ghost of Canning appears to the Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert 
Peel, Lord Bathurst, and Lord Lyndhurst, with the Catholic 
Emancipation Bill in his hand, exclaiming, ‘ Now I am avenged.’ 
The conception is better than the execution: Canning is too 
smoothfaced and too stout: nor should we say that IB attained 
the ease, spirit, and felicity which he subsequently ——— 
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till more than a year after this his first known attempt. But 
he did not take so long as Gillray to develope his full powers. 
He was nearly at his best in John Gilpin (May 13, 1831). 


‘ Away went Gilpin, neck or naught ; 
Away went hat and wig : 
He little dream’d when he set out 
Of running such a rig.’ 


The King is Gilpin on a grey horse, the crown flying off, 
with broken bottles at his belt, labelled ‘Rotunda Pop’ and 
‘ Birmingham Froth.’ The lookers-on speak in character. 
Hobhouse: ‘I think the grey is evidently running away with 
him.’ Burdett: ‘Go along! never mind the geese and old 
women. O’Connell: ‘Make way! Make way! We've a 
great stake depending on it.’ In a group of females in 
a balcony, the Duke of Wellington: ‘Good Mr. Gatekeeper, 
stop him; he doesn’t know where he’s going. John Bull, as 
gatekeeper: ‘Go it, my lads; never mind the turnpike.’ Lord 
Eldon figures as an old woman, upset with her apple-stall, and 
the trampled geese wear coronets. 

Nothing can well be better than Handwriting on the Wall: an 
admirable portrait of William IV. reading a placard, on which 
is printed ‘ Reform Bill,’ and muttering ‘Reform Bill! Can 
that mean me ?’ 

The New Reform Coach is rich in telling points. On the 
pannel is painted ‘Grey and Co. Reform.’ The coach is going 
down hill at a reckless pace, whilst the Duke of Wellington on 
the roadside calls after it: * You are pretty fellows to throw away 
your drag-chain, when you ought to have the wheel locked.’ 
Brougham, as guard: ‘ We'll make you a present of it, old boy ; 
we want no drag or clog of any sort on our wheels,’ A passenger 
(Lord Althorp): ‘ They (the horses) seem to be getting a little 
unruly.’ The coachman (Lord Grey): ‘ Never fear, they'll stop 
when they reach the bottom.’ O’Connell: ‘ Hurrah, boys! This 
is what I call going along! Ah! you know how to travel in 
England. How I wish I could set up such a coach in Ould 
Ireland!’ John Bull (pointing to the Duke) ‘ Blow me, if that 
be’nt the man wot us'd to drive the “Sovereign.” Hollo! old 
friend, you won't do for us—you can’t drive our pace.’ 

Equally good is The Upsetting of The Reform Coach (June 4, 
1834). The coach is in the act of upsetting: the head of the 
King appears out of the window, crying ‘Help! help!’ The 
Duke of Richmond, Lord Ripon, Stanley and Graham, have 
jumped off. Stanley (to Graham, in a sitting posture on the 
ground): ‘ Well, I think we did right to jump off, although we 
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may have got a little hurt or so: I told you Johnny would upset 
the coach.’ Brougham (to Lord Melbourne, on the back seat of 
the coach): ‘Sit fast, Melbourne ; these fellows would have done 
much better to have kept their places. I think one ought always 
to keep one’s place as long as one can.’ The current story was, that 
whilst Lord John was speaking, Stanley passed a note along the 
Treasury bench to Sir James Graham, in these words: ‘ Johnny 
has upset the coach ;’ and that this note, taken from his waistcoat 
pocket by his servant, somehow found its way to the ‘ Times.’ 
Sir James Graham’s own solution of tic fancied mystery of its 
being made public was, that he showed it to several colleagues, 
any one of whom might have remembered and repeated it. 

The popular, although unfounded, notion was undoubtedly 
expressed by IB when he represented Lord Palmerston as 
engaged in a succession of unequal diplomatic contests with 
Talleyrand. They figure in The Catspaw, where Talleyrand, as 
the monkey, uses the catspaw to take Belgium and Antwerp off 
a stove, labelled Holland: in A Venerable Spider and a Buzzing 
Fly, which tells its own story ; and in a clever sketch of Palmer- 
ston as a blind man, led by a poodle, whose hair bears an exact 
resemblance to the abundant white locks of Talleyrand. In 
point of fact, Lord Palmerston disliked and distrusted Talley- 
rand, and was never, we believe, outwitted by him. 

One of the most effective 1B’s was Van Amburgh outdone: 
the object being to illustrate the complete submission of the Mel- 
bourne Ministry to the Agitator. O’Connell stands with his foot 
on the neck of the male lion (Lord Melbourne); with a leopard 
(Lord Monteagle) on his shoulders; a tiger (Lord Normanby) 
placing its paws in a coaxing way on his breast ; his hand on the 
head of another animal (Lord Morpeth), and three or four more 
crouching at his feet, representing members of the Cabinet. 

Another composition on the same subject was based on the 
story of the showman, with his head in the lion’s mouth, ex- 
claiming, ‘ Does he wag his tail? If he wags his tail, I am 
lost.’ Lord Russell acted showman. 

Most of the portraits are good: those of Lord Melbourne 
especially so. The easy, indolent air is so perfectly given, 
as well as the handsome, good-humoured face. One of the 
best is that where he is pondering on the way in which 
the ‘boy Jones’ got repeatedly into Buckingham Palace. It 
was just after his second and final resignation; and he 
sits, his legs crossed, his hat cocked, talking to himself: 
‘That boy Jones must be a very clever fellow. It is not 
getting into the Palace once or twice. I have done as much 
myself. But to get in the third time; that’s what puzzles 
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me.’ Jack in Office (1835), based on Landseer’s well-known 
picture, ‘is a typical specimen for touches of character and 
genuine humour. There is a delightful expression of con- 
temptuous superiority on the face of Jack (Lord John Russell) as 
he sits guarding the meat cart, whilst a lean and hungry-looking 
dog (Brougham) is sniffing at the meat, with his eyes fixed on a 
piece shaped like a chancellor's wig. O’Connell begs like a 
poodle ; whilst Hume and Lord Durham, as mongrels, are 
watching for a snap. . 

Those who never knew or saw Lord Eldon and Lord 
Lyndhurst, and wish to get a correct notion of them, should 
turn to 1B. Their portraits have a real historical interest: 
without HEB the biography of each would be incomplete. 
In his likenesses the figure is as characteristic as the face: a 
rare almost unique merit. Some of our readers must have 
seen E. Landseer’s pen-and-ink sketch of Rogers’ ‘ Winter 
Walk’ with Mrs. Norton, in which nothing is seen but his 
back, and nothing more need be seen to bring him mentally and 
bodily before us. HB had the same wonderful gift of con- 
veying a complete impression by what looked like a few 
tracings with the pencil or the pen. 

BB, we need hardly say, was John Doyle. The origin of 
the signature was the accidental junction of two I.’s and two 
D.’s (put one upon the other), making thereby the initials twice 
over into IB. He was particularly anxious about his incognito ; 
so much so, indeed, that he no longer took the same interest in 
his work when he became known; and his withdrawal, some- 
where about 1850, was in no slight meastire owing to his con- 
sciousness that he had been discovered. Just when the con- 
troversy as to identity was at its height, a sketch appeared 
entitled JB in his Studio, representing Lord Brougham (who 
used the same initials after he became a peer) standing at an 
easel painting a portrait of Lord Melbourne, with an exquisitely 
comical expression of satisfaction at his own performance. This 
was at the time when Brougham’s rhetorical portraits of Lord 
Melbourne were the reverse of flattering. 

John Doyle died only four or five years ago. If we are not 
misinformed, his family possess a collection of some hundreds of 
the first sketches of the HB’s, many of them roughly drawn in 
pen and ink; but the artist himself always considered them 
superior in spirit to the published works. A small number of 
these (not more than twenty-five) came out coloured, and are now 
exceedingly rare. The only complete collections of them with 
which we are acquainted are four, formed by Mr. Harvey, in the 
possession of Sir William Fraser, Sir Dudley —— 
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Mr. Duguid, and another gentleman. The colouring is rarely an 
improvement. The outlines of the drawings are too slight ; and 
costume since 1829 does not admit of the variety and contrast 
which are so effective in Gillray. The complete collection of 
IB’s works contains 917: of Gillray’s, about 950: but many 
attributed to Gillray are of questionable authenticity, and some 
of his have probably been assigned to others or are lost. 

Mr. Richard Doyle, the son of HB, possesses the same just- 
ness of observation and fine perception of the ridiculous as his 
father, with a more fertile fancy and a more poetical mind. 
The grace and originality of his illustrations of ‘ Fairyland’ are 
no less remarkable than the delicate humour which pervades his 
pictures of life and manners and his political sketches. His 
‘Manners and Customs of ye Englyshe’ is a capital example of 
good-natured, sportive raillery directed against the medieval 
mania of Young England ; whilst the ludicrous position and 
demeanour of the middle-class Briton in foreign parts were 
inimitably hit off in ‘The Foreign Tour of Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson.’ His political sketches are comparatively few, but 
some are of rare merit; that, for example, which appeared 
towards the end of 1848, when thrones were toppling and 
constitutions breaking up on every side. It represented the 
sovereigns of Europe seated round a roulette table, whilst 
Punch, as croupier, calls to them: ‘Now, gentlemen, make your 
game while the ball is rolling.’ There was another about the 
same time entitled, The Great Sea Serpent. A huge serpent is 
rising out of the waves of a very stormy sea, having the head and 
face of a woman with the cap of liberty on her head ;* whilst a 
boatful of kings, in various stages of terror, is in great danger of 
capsizing. Soon after the Syrian complication of 1840-1841, he 
appropriately and opportunely eo we King Louis Philippe 
as ‘ The Napoleon of Peace. ‘The King is standing in the 
centre, hemmed round by a border of battles and disturbances 
of various kinds brought about by the French Government. 

All Mr. Richard Doyle’s political caricatures appeared in 
‘Punch,’ from which he seceded in 1851, in consequence of the 
hostile spirit displayed towards the Roman Catholics during the 
agitation which led to the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. He has. 
of late years devoted himself chiefly to water-colour drawings— 
fanciful, humorous, or romantic—which are much in request 
amongst connoisseurs. 

Next to or along with Mr. Richard Doyle (with whom he was 








* Probably suggested by the line in Horace :— 
‘ Desinit in piscem mulier formosa superne.’ 
associated 
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associated in ‘Punch’) comes John Leech, one of the best and 
most popular of modern humourists. His ‘Sketches of Life 
and Character’ are full of fun without coarseness, and he is 
ually happy in his drawings and in the letter-press that 
illustrates them—whether the subject be Mr. Briggs’s adven- 
tures or some pleasant piece of youthful impertinence in the 
‘rising generation, a Dundreary swell or a City snob, a fast 
young lady riding ‘across country’ or a sea-side beauty with 
her hair floating in the breeze. 

Leech did many of the political cartoons of ‘ Punch,’ but, 
although some were very good and deservedly successful, 
he felt more at home in the social subjects. His Lord John 
Russell, as a ‘ Buttons,’ standing before the Queen, who says, 
‘ John, you are not strong enough for the place,’ caused great 
amusement at the time. This appeared just after Peel’s resig- 
nation in 1846. Then there was a very humorous one of Lord 
John in Peel’s clothes ; and, in 1851, a famous one of the same 
noble lord, as the little boy who chalked ‘No Popery’ on the 
wall and then ran away. 

Leech left worthy successors for the social subjects in Mr. Du 
Maurier and Mr. C. Keene. The principal political cartoons in 
‘Punch’ are by Mr. Tenniel, who is most successful when dealing 
with allegorical subjects, as in Peace sitting on an Armstrong 
Gun; or, ‘ Our Opening Day, after Guido’s Aurora (a very long 
way indeed) ;’ or, ‘ Paradise and the Peri,’ in which the expression 
of the Peri Premier’s face is truly comical. Equally good, in a 
more prosaic style, is ‘ Will he clear it?’ (February 15, 1873). 
Scene, an Irish steeple-chase : three stone fences, labelled respec- 
tively ‘Irish Church,’ ‘Irish Land,’ ‘Irish Education.’ Mr. 
Gladstone, in jockey attire, has cleared the two first, and is going 
resolutely at the third—a stiff-looking wall at the bottom of a 
piece of broken precipitous ground—with a seat and hand which, 
combined with the dangerous character of the leap, indicate 
plainly enough that he is about to come to grief. 

Mr. Tenniel’s Britannia is happily conceived and executed : 
so is his British Lion; and all his animals, with their appro- 
priate action, are cleverly struck off. But he is less successful 
in his portraits of public men—in his treatment of the human 
face divine, which has too frequently a hard, wooden look, 
without flexibility of feature, in his cartoons. In these the 
leading idea is well developed : we take in their full meaning at 
a glance; but they often set us thinking when we want to be set 
laughing: they are, generally speaking, more didactic than 
humorous: we encounter a moral or political aphorism when 
we are looking for a joke: and the suspicion steals upon us that 
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this accomplished artist, with all his good sense, good nature, 
taste and fancy, wants fun. 

Most of the productions of the principal ‘ Vanity Fair’ artist 
are caricatures to all intents and purpose in the least favourable 
sense of the term ; and any merit they may claim as likenesses 
is marred by exaggeration of the most disagreeable kind. To 
show how differently the same subject may be treated, compare 
the Lord John Russell of 1B with the Lord Russell of ‘ Vanity 
Fair;’ or, as an example of unjustifiable infringement of a 
man’s right to his face, turn to the sketch of Henry Bulwer 
(the late Lord Dalling) and mark how the pale emaciated face 
is drawn out and rendered repulsively livid, whilst the bright 
intelligent expression is suppressed. That these sketches are 
occasionally marked by cleverness in seizing traits of character, 
is no excuse for such a mode of treatment; and if, as we are 
informed, many of the least known subjects actually sat for their 
portraits, this is only another proof amongst a thousand of what 
people will do for notoriety’s sake. 

‘The mere life of a caricaturist,’ says a critic quoted by Mr. 
Wright, ‘can neither be interesting nor instructive; for who 
would wish to know of the haunts and habits of a sort of public 
and privaie spy, who insults inferiority of mind and exposes 
defects of body, who aggravates what is already hideous, and 
blackens what was before sufficiently dark? He invades, un- 
punished, the privacy of the throne and the sanctity of the 
altar: he neither reverences domestic peace nor dreads the 
vengeance of public assemblies; and though he is generally 
regarded as a nuisance, who for his audacious pictures deserves 
the pillory, he is permitted to walk at large by the courtesy of 
Government and our love of fun and freedom.’ 

This fierce diatribe has fortunately little or no application 
to the caricaturists of our day; but if they wish to exert a 
beneficial influence or enjoy an honest reputation, to check mis- 
government or to amuse and instruct society, they should no 
more imitate Gillray than a modern satirist should adopt the 
license of Aristophanes, but take for their model the refined, 
good-natured, kindly, laughter-moving I3— 

‘ Whose humour, as gay as the firefly’s light, 
Played round every subject, and shone as it played, 
And whose wit in the combat, as gentle as bright, 
Never carried a heart-stain away on its blade.’ 
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Art. VII.—The English in Ireland in the Eighteenth Century. 
By James Anthony Froude, M.A. Vols. II. and III. 1874. 


E concluding volumes of Mr. Froude’s history of ‘The 
English in Ireland in the Eighteenth Century’ have 
appeared at an opportune and critical moment, and may be 
regarded as a valuable contribution to contemporary politics. 
They bear directly and instructively on a familiar problem 
which is once more presented for consideration. The Home 
Rule which is now demanded by Irish patriots of a certain 
stamp is an old cry under a new name, and Mr. Froude’s book 
enables us to study it in its historical aspects. The present 
volumes are marked by all the qualities that gave interest and 
importance to the first—picturesque and vivid narrative, epi- 
grammatic brilliancy, sympathetic analysis of Irish character in 
its strength and weakness, and, above all, a passionate and 
earnest love of truth and contempt for the glosses and hypo- 
crisies which have hitherto varnished and disguised the story of 
Irish wrongs. If the work had no other merit—and it could 
not have a greater—it would be refreshing for its manly and 
uncompromising sincerity. The history of Ireland has so 
long been enveloped in mists of legend and clouds of fable, 
that it is something to get at last a clear and honest view of 
the actual facts. Those who think with Mr. Goldwin Smith 
that everything that has to be said about Ireland ought, as 

it were, to be coated with crystallised sugar, and wrap 
up in satin and silver paper, will regard Mr. Froude’s book as 
another outrage on a sensitive and sentimental nation. Those 
who think, as most reasonable people are now beginning to do, 
that the Irish have hitherto been too much flattered and too little 
respected, and that it is time they should be treated, not like 
whimpering babies, with soft words and coaxing sops, but like 
grown men who know what they are about, and who are not 
to be thrown into hysterics by a little plain language, will be dis- 
posed to welcome Mr. Froude’s candid and searching history 
as a hopeful symptom of the future. If ever the Irish question 
is to be fairly set at rest, it will only be by reducing it to plain 
rosaic realities, and by calling things by their right names. 
The political distemper from which a part of the Irish people 
are still apparently suffering is mainly due to the artificial and 
fantastic language in which their condition has been discussed, 
and the romantic dreamland which has been conjured up for 
their ideal habitation. The native histories of Ireland afford 
about as trustworthy footing as a native bog, and the exigencies 
of party have unfortunately led English Liberals into conscious or 
unconscious 
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unconscious connivance with fiction and imposture. Some of 
the defects which we noticed in Mr. Froude’s first volume re- 
appear perhaps more strongly in the other two. He indulges 
too frequently in flashes of savage scorn, and the dignity of 
history is somewhat impaired by the lively rage of the historian, 
shaking a whip at the scoundrels whom he denounces. It is not 
to be supposed that Mr. Froude’s narrative will pass without 
challenge, and in some instances he may have relied too im- 
plicitly on official evidence derived from the Secret Papers of 
the Government. But in the main the picture is undoubtedly 
true, and its value lies in its resolute and unflinching 
outspokenness. 

At the close of Mr. Froude’s first volume the Catholics of 
Ireland were still lying stunned and prostrate from the terrible 
consequences of the rebellion of 1641. In the second volume 
we see them gradually recovering strength, and offering a 
counterpoise, which the Government was not sorry to take 
advantage of, to the factious and interested opposition of the 
Protestant colonists. The revolt of the Protestants against 
imperial authority paved the way for the United Irishmen. The 
wretchedness and savagery of the peasants, the cruel neglect and 
extortions of the landlords, the corruption of Parliament, the 
intrigues of the Castle, and above all the supine and selfish 
blundering of the English Government, make up a sufficiently 
dark and dismal scene, in which we vainly seek for a ray of 
light. In order, however, fairly to judge the policy under 
which Ireland was governed, it is necessary to observe what it 
was possible to do. In the first place, it was, as it is, impossible 
that Ireland could exist except as part of the British Empire. 
Ireland was, as she is, too weak to stand alone, and England 
would have been at the mercy of any foreign Power which 
directly or indirectly acquired an influence over her. Ireland | 
would thus have been a perpetual battle-ground until England had 
either been subdued, which could hardly have been permanently, 
or had established her supremacy over the sister island. From 
this ceaseless and intolerable misery Ireland, as well as England, 
has been preserved. In the interest of Ireland, no less than of 
England, it is essential that the two countries should be members 
of one family; but in taking possession of Ireland, England 
assumed obligations which she certainly neglected to discharge. 
She wished to hold Ireland as an indispensable military 
—— but to hold it at the least possible trouble and expense. 

n 1704 the Irish Parliament, conscious of its weakness, 
begged for incorporation with the empire; but the English 
Government shrank from the troublesome work which would 
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thus have been thrown on it, and preferred to go on in the old 
way. Assuming that Ireland was not to be united with Eng- 
land, and that she was to be treated as a separate country, under 
the dominion, but not an integral part, of Great Britain, there 
remained only two alternatives—either to govern Ireland as 
India is governed, or to make the Protestant colonists the 
governing body. The former would have involved even more 
trouble and responsibility than taking Ireland into the Union, 
and therefore the latter was chosen. To have given over the 
country to the Catholic Celts would have been to expose the 
Protestants not only to ejection from their lands but to massacre, 
and to precipitate an immediate and absolute separation be- 
tween Ireland and England. 

There is little use in going back into remote history to 
inquire whether it was wise to dispossess the original pro- 
prietors as the victims of conquest. They were dispossessed, 
and it was impossible to turn back the page of history, and to 
restore them—these were facts of which the English Government, 
at the beginning of what may be called the modern period, 
had to make the best it could. It had to take the country 
as it found it. On the one side were the Protestant colonists, 
who had been invited to occupy the island, and who were the 
tmhost sturdy, industrious, and civilised part of the population. 
These were the men in possession. On the other hand was 
the great body of the people, the Catholic Celts, brooding 
sullenly over their fallen state, and hoping not only for the 
revival of their religion, but for the recovery of the land 
which had belonged to their forefathers. In many Catholic 
families the title-deeds of estates which had once belonged 
to them were sacredly handed down from one generation to 
another, and at any moment they were prepared, if they had the 
chance, to pounce upon their own. This restoration they looked 
forward to with the same faith as the Israelites to the pro- 
mised land. Human nature being what it is, it is impossible 
to blame the Catholics for their aspirations; but it would have 
been madness for the Government not to take these aspirations 
into account. 

The plain hard facts were these : that it was impossible to do 
justice to the Catholics, as the Catholics understood justice, 
without doing cruel and outrageous injustice to the Protestants; 
and that, if the former had been placed on an equality with the 
latter, they would, being in an overwhelming majority, at once 
have attempted to resume possession of the soil, and renounced 
all connection with a Protestant State, which they loathed and 
hated for having subjugated them. In their eyes England was 
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the cause of all the woes they had suffered, and the only 
chance of ever being better was to get rid of her, once and 
for ever. Men who had any real acquaintance with Ireland 
during the last century were aware of this state of feeling, which 
was also attested by the incidents of every rising of the peasantry. 
It is clear that they had no conception of any good that could 
possibly be done for them, except in the shape of getting back 
their lands and re-establishing their religion. Unless, therefore, 
the English Government had been prepared to step in and rule 
Ireland directly on its own responsibility, there was no choice 
but to manage it through the Protestant minority, who were the 
only people to be trusted. And this was the choice which 
England made; but unhappily the arrangement was carried out 
in a half-hearted and ungenerous way. If the colonists had 
been recognised as British citizens, they would no doubt have 
identified themselves thoroughly with the empire, and would 
have done all in their power to support and strengthen the 
imperial connection. As it was, they were made to feel that 
they were foreigners, and, forgetting on what their own position 
depended, as foreigners they behaved. There was madness on 
both sides. ‘The English Government should have seen that the 
only hope of governing Ireland through the Protestants was to 
afford large and consistent support to the latter; and the 
colonists, on their part, should have seen that loyalty to the 
imperial tie was the bulwark of their authority. The original 
fault was undoubtedly on the side of England in insisting that 
Ireland must be regarded as a foreign country ; but there cannot 
be a greater mistake than to imagine that English policy was 
animated by any feeling of hatred or malice towards Ireland. 
Ireland was regarded merely as an unfortunate possession which 
must be held, simply because it could not be allowed to fall into 
other hands, but out of which very little good was to be got. 
It seemed to be the simplest and easiest course to leave the 
country to stew in its own gravy, merely taking care that it did 
not boil over too violently. 

This selfish, stupid, and criminal neglect was the great 
and cruel wrong which England did to Ireland, and which 
at the Union she set herself honourably to repair. When it 
is complained that the Irish should have so perseveringly and 
persistently struggled against a destiny which was not only 
inevitable, but, broadly viewed, the best that could befall them, 
it is only fair to recollect that, until a comparatively recent day, 
England repudiated the obligations which justice and policy 
alike imposed on her. Every circumstance which bound Ireland 
to throw in her lot with England, equally bound England - 
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watch over and foster the interests of Ireland as an essential 
part of the Empire. The historical grievance of Ireland, rightly 
understood, is not that she was oppressed by English tyranny, 
but that England paid too little attention to her, and left her too 
much to herself. ‘The great fault of England, and one for which 
she has had to suffer bitterly, was that she neglected her 
sovereign duties towards Ireland, and left her charge a helpless 
prey to a domestic anarchy which was scarcely disguised by the 
fantastic and artificial reproduction of the forms of a free con- 
stitution, for which the country was on every ground unfit. If 
Ireland had been really free, she would at once have tried to set 
up as an independent Catholic State. This would have been 
the freedom of suicide—the freedom of the man who wants to. 
stab his neighbour and cut his own throat; and as the neighbour 
happened to be sane and strong, he naturally snatched away the 
knife. What was wanted for Ireland was not that she should 
be free to do as much mischief as she chose to herself and other 
people, but that she should be guided and governed for her good. 
And here it was that England failed in her duty. She was 
justified in denying Ireland a fatal freedom ; but on the other 
hand she was bound to take good care of her unfortunate ward, 
which was just what she neglected todo. She would neither 
undertake the direct government of the island after the Indian 
fashion, which would probably at that time have been the proper 
policy ; nor admit Ireland as a part of the empire; nor make 
the Protestant colonists to whom she had committed the manage- 
ment of Irish affairs do their duty to the people. 

Down to the year 1782 Ireland was governed as a dependency 
of England. The English Parliament could, if it thought 
proper—which, however, was not often—legislate for Ireland, 
and its acts were valid in that country without the assent of the 
Irish Parliament. Moreover, under what was known as Poyning’s 
Act, no bills could be passed in Ireland unless their heads 
had been previously approved by the English Privy Council 
and certified under the Great Seal of England. This Act 
was passed as long ago as the reign of Henry VII., not by the 
English, but by the Irish, Parliament, and was intended as a 
measure of protection to the inhabitants of the Pale against 
hasty and violent legislation at the instance of deputies,* and 
it also operated as a security against a collision between the 
English and Irish Legislatures. In point of fact, the Irish Par- 
liament had many ways of exerting pressure on the Government, 





* Butt’s ‘ Essay on Federalism,’ pp. 34-35. Dublin, 1870. 
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and if it did not use that power for the good of the country, 
it was not because the power did not exist. 

The Irish House of Commons was formed exclusively of 
Protestants, and almost exclusively of Protestants of the Esta- 
blished Church. The Presbyterians were not disfranchised, but 
their political influence was small. The county electors were 
free except as regards the influence of the landowners. Most of 
the borough members were returned by the corporations, but 
sixty seats were partially free—that is, electors, if sufficiently 
courageous and independent, and indifferent to consequences, 
might make their own choice. Of the whole number of 300 seats, 
176 were the property of bishops, peers, and commoners, and 
were openly bought and sold. The perpetual advowson, so to 
speak, of a borough was valued at 8000/. or 9000/. A single 
seat in a single Parliament could be had for 2000/., and it was 
perfectly understood that the purchaser intended to turn the 
investment, as best as he could, to his own pecuniary advantage. 
Seats were practically held for life by most of the members. 
Three or four great families commanded a majority of the House 
of Commons, and the Government had either to treat with them 
for support, or to buy up members om its own account. To 
maintain a hold upon Parliament by the distribution of places, 

nsions, and titles, was, in fact, the chief business of the 

iceroy. He could always obtain what he wanted by 
paying the price demanded. When he hesitated, the hungry 
retainers of the Castle became suddenly patriotic. Irish rights 
and interests supplied a ready and never failing means of 
embarrassing the Government and applying the pressure which 
was necessary to create an abundant flow of gold and decorations. 
The history of successive Viceroys is a miserable story of Parlia- 
mentary chicanery and corruption, of petty squabbles, selfish 
intrigues, and shameless prostitution. The right to initiate 
legislation independently of England was the favourite battle- 
ground of the sham patriots. The Irish Parliament owed its 
existence to the English connection, and could not possibly hold 
its ground without English support. But it was seen that Parlia- 
mentary independence would place the Castle more completely 
at the mercy of Irish members, and this would mean of course 
more lavish subsidies for the latter as the reward of their services. 
Year by year the Viceroy staved off the difficulty by the usual 
means, but the exigencies of disappointed faction continually 
revived it. It was a costly process, and it had to be perpetually 
renewed. 

Such was the miserable condition of affairs at the beginning 
of 
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of the reign of George III., when for a moment there seemed a 
gleam of hope. The young king had taken to heart the con- 
dition of Ireland, and had embodied his ideas in a paper of con- 
fidential instructions. The Church was to be purified. The 
frauds with which every public department was corroded were 
to be repressed. No money was to be paid for private uses while 
there were outstanding public claims. The pension list was to 
be cut down. The condition of the magistracy and the army 
was also to be looked after, a sharp eye kept on Papists, and 
encouragement given to respectable Protestant settlers. And 
finally, ‘You will not summon Parliament without our special 


command ’—an injunction which brings back Mr. Froude to his 
favourite theme. 


‘The king had struck the keynote of all Ireland’s sorrows. How 
easy, had there been no Parliament, the task of governing Ireland! 
How easy, with a moderate police, to have distributed equal justice, 
to have forced the landlords to do their duties; to have forced the 
people, unexasperated by petty tyranny, to submit to a law which 
would have been their friend! How easy to have punished corrup- 
tion, to have blown away the malaria which enveloped the public 
departments; to have established schools; to have dealt equal 
measure to loyal subjects of every creed! The empire which the 
genius of Clive won for England presented a problem of government 
harder far than Ireland presented. Yet British faculty found means 
to solve it. What enchantment had condemned Ireland to be the 
victim of a Constitution of which chicanery, injustice, anarchy, and 
moral dissolution were the inevitable fruits? Infinitely happier it 
would have been for Ireland—happier, better, even cheaper in the 
long run for England, could her Ministers have adopted loyally the 
scheme of government sketched by the King, have dispensed with 
Parliament, fallen back on the hereditary revenue, and made good 
the deficiency out of the English exchequer. But even this method, 
too, it is likely that parliamentary exigencies in England would have 
degraded to the old level.’ 


It is impossible to deny the justice of these remarks. The 
Irish Parliament was an artificial obstruction wantonly placed 
between the Government and the Irish people. It served no 
purpose except to extract bribes for its own personal benefit from 
the Castle ; it used the grievances of the country merely as a 
means of enhancing its own price, and while it betrayed the 
nation, it was perpetually irritating and trying to trip up the 
English authorities. If it had been suppressed much money 
would have been saved, which was sadly wanted for public pur- 
poses, and the governor and the governed would have been 
brought face to face. Unfortunately this was not to be, and the 
relations between the Government and Parliament went on as 
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before. One or two examples will illustrate the way in which 
public business was obstructed until the toll was paid. 

It was known that the King was extremely anxious about an 
augmentation of the army, which indeed was urgently required, 
both for the sake of public order, rudely shaken by the White- 
boys, and as a defence against invasion. Lord Shannon and 
the Speaker—John Ponsonby, who was brother of Lord Bess- 
borough, father-in-law of Shannon, and son-in-law of the Duke 
of Devonshire—together commanded a majority in the House. 
Hely Hutchinson, a barrister, was attached to the confederacy. 
These three obtained a private interview with the Viceroy 
and stated their terms. Shannon and Ponsonby required that 
they should be continued as Lords Justices.* Hutchinson was 
a man of means and wanted nothing for himself—only places 
or pensions for his two sons and a peerage for his wife. On 
these conditions they would support the Government. Their 
demands were refused, and the disappointed patriots at once set 
themselves to get up a howl against the army, and to make 
mischief about the origination of money bills. In the end the 
conspiracy was broken, but only by purchasing a fresh gang of 
‘ friends of the Crown’ to supplant it iri the House of Commons. 
A majority, warranted steady for the time, was bought for half a 
million. Cut off from the Castle, the patriots threw themselves 
for support upon the people, hunted up popular grievances, and 
attacked the Government for misgoverning the country. The 
weak point of the Government was that it was languid or careless 
in regard to measures for the good of the people. The English 
Cabinet set aside various reforms which the Viceroy suggested, 
and as public discontent increased, the hired majority became 
at once colder in support and more hungry in demands. The 
Viceroy forwarded to London a document, which supplies an 
instructive illustration of the workiag of the Parliamentary 
system. The point of it is shown in the following extract :— 


‘Members considered as friends who have voted against Govern- 
ment : 

‘Lord Dunluce.—His father (the Earl of Antrim) asks a marquisate. 
His lordship solicits a place for his tutor. 

‘Robert Birch.—Solicits a resignation of ten livings from the 
Crown. 





* The Lords Justices—the Speaker and his son-in-law—had the supervision of 
the revenue, and it was understood that by various forms of peculation as much as 
150,0001. a year was lost to the Government out of the customs duties. At this 
very time the Treasury learnt that a large cargo of tobacco had been deliberately 
overlooked, and that the cargo of an East Indiaman, the duty on which would 
have been 13,000/., had been landed surreptitiously at Cork, and that no inquiry 
had been made. 

‘ John 
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‘ John Creighton.—Has an appointment of 250/.a year. I solicited 
and obtained a peerage for his father, who promised every support, 
but is always, as well as his other sons, against Government. 

‘Robert Scott.—I made him a commissioner of the Linen Board, 
and he has since asked for a place. 

‘Sir Arthur Brooke.—I procured him the Privy Council, and like- 
wise, very lately, a majority of dragoons without purchase, for his 
brother. 

‘ James Fortescue.—Lord Clermont’s brother. I procured him the 
Privy Council. He wants a peerage in remainder. 

‘Henry Pritty.—Asked and obtained a promise of Church prefer- 
ment a few days before the division. 

‘Th. Coghlan.—I made him commissioner of the Linen Board. 
He asks for a place. 

‘Hugh Massey.—Solicits a peerage for himself, and an advance in 
the Revenue for his eldest son. 

‘Ch. Smith.—I made his brother a judge.’ 


A majority of this kind could be trusted only at the moment it 
was bought. Afterwards it had either to be bought over again 
or replaced. In the end the Viceroy’s funds and majorities were 
both exhausted. This was the story which was repeated in all 
its sordid and shameless details during each successive Vice- 
royalty. 

While the attention of the Government was absorbed by a 
corrupt and factious Parliament, nothing was done to alleviate 
public distress. The state of the country was becoming more 
contre The mean, silly, and unjust commercial policy of 

ngland towards the sister island had deliberately ruined Irish 
industry. The exactions of the landlords in agricultural districts 
had worked much misery and exasperation, and large numbers 
had been driven to emigrate. The American war had inflamed 
the imagination of the people, and indirectly added to their 
distress. The army in America was to receive its supplies 
from Ireland ; and to keep down the prices of provisions an em- 
bargo was laid upon Irish ports, so as to shut off the farmers from 
other markets. This was, as the Viceroy could not deny, pure 
spoliation, and it was accompanied by the withdrawal of the 
regular troops from Ireland. In this situation Parliament offered 
the national remedy of a militia; but the Irish Treasury was 
deeply in debt and the English Government had no money to 
spare, and the measure was deferred. Just then Paul Jones 
swooped down upon the coast, and it was seen that it was im- 
possible to leave the country open and defenceless at the mercy 
of any daring invader. Belfast, Cork, Waterford, Limerick, 
Galway, were wholly unprotected. There were not soldiers 
enough in the country for the commonest police duties. It was 
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under these circumstances that the Volunteers sprang into 
existence. 

When the arming began the Viceroy was uneasy ; the English 
Government urged him to prevent the corps assembling, but it 
was too late. The movement had been taken up with enthusiasm 
and had spread rapidly. Corps was added to corps, and it began 
to be said openly that, in the presence of such a force, and without 
an army of its own on the spot, the English Government could 
not resist the just demands of Ireland; free trade must be con- 
ceded. There can be no doubt that, but for the Volunteers, 
Paul Jones, on his return, might have done serious damage to 
the country ; but he heard that measures had been taken to meet 
his invasion, and bore away to the North Sea. The Viceroy 
found that he must not only tolerate the Volunteers, but help to 
arm them. Muskets were supplied from the State armouries, 
and in a short time forty thousand men had been enrolled and 
armed. A more voluntary body of Volunteers, in the fullest 
sense of the term, probably never existed, for not only was their 
service voluntary, but no conditions were attached to it. They 
could apply their weapons to any purpose they chose, or lay 
them down whenever they liked. None of the officers would 
accept commissions from the Crown. Thus Ireland was in pos- 
session of an army of its own, which there was no force in the 
country capable of resisting. It was easy to foresee the conse- 

uences. The reiterated refusal of the English Government to 
ree the woollen trade, even for the Colonies, stimulated the 
ardour of the Volunteers. They paraded with significant em- 
blems, cannons labelled ‘Free Trade or This,’* and banners 
inscribed ‘ Fifty thousand of us ready to die for our country.’ 
The repeal of the Restriction Acts on Irish trade soon followed, 
and the Presbyterians were conciliated by the abolition of the 
test. Dublin was illuminated, and for a moment all seemed 
well. Unfortunately the circumstances under which concession 
had been made had encouraged a belief that the Government 
was afraid. An incident immediately occurred which made the 
English Cabinet write to the Viceroy, ‘The Government in 
Ireland appears to be dissolved.’ The embargo had led to a 
clandestine trade with France and Spain, and now that the em- 
bargo had been removed, the Irish were reluctant to abandon 
their unlawful connections. A Cork contractor was loading 
provisions for the French fleet in the harbour, and the Viceroy, 
when ordered by the Cabinet to seize the vessel, was obliged to 
confess that, if he did, there would be immediate violence. The 





* Napper Tandy one day hung this inscription on his cannons: ‘ Lord, open 
Thou our mouths, and we will show forth Thy praise.’ 7 
Privy 
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Privy Council advised that the only solution was to purchase 
the contractor’s stores for the Crown. 

The next step was for Grattan to move the two famous reso- 
lutions :—(1) The King, with the consent of the Parliament of 
Ireland, was alone competent to enact laws to bind Ireland ; 
(2) Great Britain and Ireland were indissolubly united, but only 
under the tie of a common Sovereign. The House adjourned 
without a division, but it was significant that two members alone 
defended the legislative authority of England. The heads of a 
Mutiny Bill were passed, which struck, though not directly, at 
the power of the British Parliament. Having at last obtained 
free-trade for Ireland, the Parliament now desired protection 
against Great Britain, and the Supply Bill included a pro- 
tective duty against British loaf-sugar. These proposals were 
rejected by the English Cabinet. They were immediately taken 
up by the Volunteers, who passed resolutions in favour of them, 
and added fresh demands. A complete severance of the two 
countries had now become the popular cry in Ireland. Ireland 
was to be as Hanover, with the alternative of absolute separa- 
tion. The English Whigs, who had for their own purposes 
encouraged Grattan, came into office in time to reap the har- 
vest of which they had sown the seed. They imagined that 
their being in office would satisfy their Irish friends, and that 
the efforts of the latter would now be directed to making things 
smooth and pleasant for the English Government. The English 
Liberals had only been following their usual policy, and inciting 
the Irish by wild hopes, which it was impossible to fulfil. 
Mr. Froude justly remarks :-— 


‘English Whig statesmen never have understood Ireland, and 
perhaps never will understand it. In the Irish people there is one 
serious aspiration nursed in their heart of hearts and never 
with, and that is separation from England. Whatever the pretext for 
immediate agitation, this is what they mean, and every concession is 
valued only as a step towards the one great end. Nothing else will 
satisfy them, for nothing else meets their wishes. But as their object 
is one which reason declares to be unattainable, so they never pursue 
it by reasonable means. They wish passionately ; they are unable to 
propose deliberately ; their politics are the blind movements of impul- 
sive enthusiasm, and English Liberals treat them as if they were 
serious, and play with Pg and lead them to form hopes, which, as 
soon as those hopes take their natural shape, they are obliged to dis- 
appoint.’ 


The new Lord Lieutenant, the Duke of Portland, obtained 
large discretionary powers from the Cabinet, but he was warned 
that, if conditions were insisted on to which England could not 
submit 
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submit with dignity, he must be prepared to throw up the 
Government, and to leave Irish Protestants and Irish Catholics 
to the enjoyment of their independence—an independence, 
perhaps, more complete than they would find altogether agree- 
able. The Volunteers were still parading and speechifying, and 
firing Woolwich guns in defiance of the foreign enemy, who 
was no other than Great Britain. They were, in reality, as was 
afterwards proved, by no means a formidable body. They had 
spirit, uniform, and arms; but, from a military point of view, 
they were contemptible, being destitute of organisation and dis- 
cipline, and unable to move two days’ march from home. Still 
the Government was afraid to try conclusions with them. 

Irish independence was granted in the terms in which it 
had been demanded. Ireland was to be an independent State, 
with an independent Parliament. The only tie which would 
connect it with Great Britain was to be the common sovereignty 
of the King. Grattan announced that Ireland was now satisfied 
and grateful. ‘ We were pledged,’ he said, ‘ to recover our rights. 
We are now pledged to Great Britain, which, by acceding to 
our claims, has put an end to all further questions.’ A day was 
appointed for a national thanksgiving. An address of thanks to 
the Crown was passed, and a grant of fifty thousand pounds, 
with a house, voted to Grattan, the liberator of his country. 
Mr. Froude summarises the results of this important session :— 


‘Poyning’s Act was shaken off. Heads of intended Bills were no 
longer submitted to the Privy Councils of England and Ireland to be 
amended or approved before they could take the form of laws, and 
as such be voted upon. The Irish Parliament drew its Bills, like the 
English Parliament, for the Crown to accept or reject. The process 
was simplified. A power, which had been abused, was abolished ; 
but a precaution, which for 300 years had prevented a direct collision 
between the Legislatures of the two couutries, no longer existed. 
The Writs of Error, by which disputed causes might be transferred 
by appeal from the Irish to the English courts of law, ceased to be 
issued. The Irish House of Peers was made the final court of appeal 
in Irish cases, with a result which will be apparent on the first im- 
portant question which came before the jurisdiction of that tribunal. 
The two Catholic Relief Bills, introduced by Mr. Gardiner, were 
carried. Catholics might now purchase freeholds like other subjects, 
open schools and educate their children when and how they pleased. 

heir stables were no longer open to inspection, or their horses above 
the value of five pounds liable to be seized by the Government, or 
taken from them by informers.* A cheap and inonerous system of 








* The horses of Mr. Wyse were once taken from him under the Penal Act, 
under [ of some anticipated disturbance. Wyse the next day, like another 
Jason, 


rove his carriage into Waterford with four bulls. j 
registration 
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registration was adopted for the Catholic priests; and the Acts which in 
in any shape interfered with the freedom of religious worship were pr 
repealed.* The Habeas Corpus Act, so long withheld, was conceded. lil 
The tenure of the Irish judges was placed at last on the English level. m 
Presbyterian marriages, so long and so bitterly disputed by the - 
bishops, were made valid in law. The Perpetual Mutiny Act, fought br 
over with so much obstinacy, became biennial, and the Irish Parlia- fo 
ment acquired constitutional control over the Irish military establish- » 
ments.’ m 
The Irish had now gained all the conditions of their mil- wi 
lennium. Everything they had asked for had been granted, and sh 
a new era had been opened in Irish affairs. What followed? li 
Irish discontent became louder, disaffection more daring and Ww 
insolent, and the ‘friends of the Government’ in Parliament of 
seized the opportunity of raising the terms upon which they s} 
were willing to assist in securing order. h: 
The only effect of the new Parliamentary independence was in 
to add to the difficulties and embarrassments of the Govern- li 
ment, to the pension list, to the expenditure of secret-service be 
money, and to the honourable roll of Irish nobility. Orde, the G 
Secretary, wrote despairingly to London that ‘the patronage of at 
Ireland would not suffice for one day’s short allowance if all who 
crowded into the ship were to be fed.’ Here, again, how much st 
cheaper and easier it would have been to govern without a tk 
Parliament. The concessions of the Government were, of q 
course, interpreted as a confession of weakness and fear. Pp 
The Volunteers still remained under arms. They had no Cc 
system of general finance. In the towns different classes of pro- 6 
fessional men and shopkeepers raised corps at their own expense. w 
The cavalry companies were mostly at the charge of country fi 
gentlemen, who vied with each other in the splendour of the re 
uniforms—green, scarlet, white and blue, gold and silver—which c 
they imposed upon their men. Beauchamp Bagenal, a wild o 
Irish gentleman, who had travelled in state on the Continent, s 
fought a prince, jilted a princess, broken into a convent after e 
a nun, made the Doge of Venice drunk, and performed any s 
number of other wild exploits, was one of the chief com- I 
manders of this motley army. When he reviewed his regiment, v 
he drove before the lines in an open carriage with six horses, a V 
bottle of claret in one hand, and a glass in the other, drinking *t 
the healths of the officers, who each drained a tumbler of claret 
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in honour of their men. Unlimited wine and whisky were 
provided for the Volunteers, and in the morning the parade was 
like a field of battle strewn over with prostrate bodies, unable to 
move. The Bishop of Derry, who was also Earl of Bristol, was 
another of the heroes of the Volunteers. He had inherited his 
brother’s title and a large fortune, and, animated by a passion 
for excitement and notoriety, had assumed the part of a warlike 
prelate of the Middle Ages. He rode about in an open carviage 
drawn by six horses, magnificently apparelled in purple, with 
white gloves gold-fringed, and buckles of diamonds on knee and 
shoe, and attended by an escort of mounted servants in gorgeous 
liveries. He looked forward to a separate Ireland, in which he 
was to reign as king. His nephew, George Robert Fitzgerald, 
of Turlow, was the general of his forces. Soft and refined in 
speech and manners, Fitzgerald was a wild beast at heart. He 
had rivalled Bagenal in his reckless adventures, and think- 
ing that his father—much such another ruffian as himself—had 
lived too long, he had locked him up in a cave with a muzzled 
bear. The old man had been lying in this state for three years. 
George Robert was afterwards hanged for murdering one of his 
attendants. . 

While the Volunteer mania lasted, business was at a stand- 
still. ‘There had been a bad harvest and a bad potato crop, and 
the country was in much distress. What Ireland wanted was 
quiet and industry. As usual, however, the cure was sought in 
political agitation, and fantastic dreams of a freedom which 
could only be anarchy. The Volunteers had discovered that 
‘those only are free who are governed by no laws but those 
which they assent to either in person or by their representatives 
freely chosen ;’ and they therefore called for a reform of the 
representation. The sugar, silk, and woollen trades were also 
clamouring for protection ; and we find Fox, whose eyes were 
opened in office, ridiculing ‘Irish ideas’—a phrase which has 
since become famous. ‘We cannot,’ he said, ‘go on ui- 
escing in something new for the sake of pleasing Ireland. But 
situated as you are’—he is writing to the Viceroy—‘ among 
Irishmen, who, next to a job for themselves, love nothing so 
well as a job for their country; and hardly ever seeing anyone 
who talks to you soundly on one side of the question, it is next 
to impossible but that you must insensibly fall into Irish ideas.’ 
This time the Government was firm, the House of Commons 
supported it, and ‘as invariably happens in Ireland, the spectre 
of rebellion had but to be boldly confronted, to fade and 
disappear.’ 

The great object of the independent Irish Parliament was, as 
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before, to harass and distress the Government. It was in the 
interest of Ireland that the loose, undisciplined Volunteers, who 
owed no obedience to anyone but themselves, and who were 
always ready to come to the front for the purposes of political 
intimidation, should be replaced by a regular force, under the 
control of responsible officers. The proposal of a Militia Bill, 
to be passed by the free Parliament of Ireland, was resented, 
however, as an attack on Irish liberties, and had to be with- 
drawn. 

For the security of life, as a militia had been refused, some 
sort of police was necessary. A Police Bill for Dublin as a 
beginning was therefore proposed, and violently denounced by 
Grattan and other patriots in familiar language as another 
attack on Irish freedom. It was, Grattan said, a Bill to dragoon 
the people and debauch the magistrates. The House of Com- 
mons, however, was really alarmed, and the Bill was passed. 
A Tumultuous Assemblies Bill, giving large powers for the 
suppression of disorderly gatherings, followed, and power was 
also granted to the Viceroy to extend the Dublin Police Bill 
to the whole country. Among the other exploits of a free Irish 
Legislature was the rejection of a Bill for taxing absentees by 
a majority of 162. But the greatest was the refusal of the 
substantial benefits offered by Pitt on the ground of an imaginary 
insult to Irish independence. The separation between the 
English and Irish Parliaments required that they should nego- 
tiate on commercial matters like foreign states. Pitt’s pro- 
posals, which were based on the suggestions of a shrewd and 

atriotic Dublin merchant, were so extremely favourable to 
Ireland that it was doubtful whether the English Parliament 
could be’ persuaded to listen to them. There was to be an 
equalisation of duties in both countries. Irish linens were to 
retain their protection in English markets, and, while the Irish 
were to have the privilege of fixing their own scale of charges 
for their own products, they were enabled by a special article 
to control the duties imposed on such products in England. 
In these arrangements the interests of the two countries were 
treated as inseparable ; the English colonies were thrown open 
to Ireland, and she also obtained the protection of the English 
navy and the assistance of English consular establishments. 
Such was the scheme which was offered by Pitt as a pledge of 
national good-will; and it is well to observe the spirit in 
which it was received. One of its conditions—a condition 
inserted to answer English objections that the treaty was one- 
sided and exclusively in favour of Ireland, and intended to be 
little more than a formal obligation—was that whenever the 
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gross hereditary revenue of Ireland should exceed 650,000). 
the excess should be applied to the support of the imperial 
fleet. ‘This condition could only come into force during a 
period of prosperity, while it would be inoperative in times of 
depression. Amid the tumultuous assent of the House Mr. 
Brownlow expressed his indignation at the hardiness of the 
Government in proposing to make Ireland a tributary nation to 
Great Britain. ‘It was well for the Secretary,’ he said, ‘that 
he was in a country remarkable for its humanity ’—this was the 
country of houghing, carding, tarring and feathering—*‘ other- 
wise he would not have lived to carry back an answer to his 
master.’ Grattan caught up the note, and declared that he 
would never listen to such a project of servitude.* 

The propositions in their original form were abandoned, and, 
when they next appeared, it was in a sliape much less favourable 
to Ireland. The indignation, however, turned less on the sub- 
stantial advantages which had been withdrawn than on the 
imaginary menace to independence which was still supposed 
to lurk in the project. By one clause it was required that the 
Irish Parliament should, in order to keep in | serndion with 
England, re-enact the English navigation laws. Grattan raved 
at this as a revocation of the Constitution. Sir Lawrence 
Parsons used a still more Irish argument. He protested against 
the implied right of England to extend the commerce of Ireland 
as an assertion of superiority which no Irishman could tolerate. 
Fitzgibbon endeavoured to still the wild howlings of the patriots 
by a little common sense. ‘I say,’ he told them, ‘if Ireland 
seeks to quarrel with England, she is a besotted nation. She 
has not the means of trading with any nation on earth without 
the assistance of Great Britain. Ireland cannot exist one hour 
without the support of Great Britain. In my mind we have 
taken a millstone from Mr. Pitt’s neck and hung it about our 
own.’ It was evident that the Bill could not be carried, and 
it was therefore dropped. Ireland was in ecstasies at having 
been allowed to reject solid advantages rather than sacrifice a 
purely ideal independence. Dublin was illuminated, and non- 
importation agreements were universally adopted. 

Towards the end of 1788 the illness of the King gave the 
Irish Parliament another opportunity of asserting its patriotic 
independence. Grattan, with the support of the English Whigs, 
insisted that Ireland had a right to elect a Regent of her own, 





* In the British Parliament this scheme, which was rejected as slavery in 
Ireland, was denounced as a humiliating surrender of English interests. Fox 
held that it conceded too much to Ireland, and made her grand arbiter ‘of the 
commercial interests of the empire. ‘ 
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and repudiated the limitations which had been placed by the 
English Parliament on the Regency of the Prince of Wales. 
‘ Limitations,’ he said, ‘ are an attack on the King of Ireland.’ In 
vain Fitzgibbon warned the Protestants of Ireland that the only 
security for their liberty —he might have said for their property 
and even for their lives—was the connection with Great Britain. 
In vain he pointed out that, if they could by an address invest the 
Prince of Wales with royal powers, they could convey the same 
powers to Louis XVI., or to His Holiness the Pope, and that 
England would enforce union rather than submit to such a 
sacrifice. ‘The address was carried, but was happily rendered 
futile by the recovery of the King. 

The general impression which is produced by the proceedings 
of the Irish Parliament is certainly by no means flattering to 
the gentlemen who composed it. It was perhaps inevitable 
that in a narrow circle personal animosities should become 
highly charged, and that political antagonism should tend to 
degenerate into private quarrels. The patriots were by no 
means a happy family. They distrusted and denounced each 
other, and the tone of their Philippics too often reminds one of 
the fish-market rather than the schools. They seem to have 
been always ready to lash themselves into fury on the slightest 
provocation ; and there are debates which suggest the con- 
fused shrieking of the cockatoo-house at Regent’s Park. In 
their hysterical violence contending orators could hardly keep 
their hands off each other, and each debate had its regular crop 
of duels. Flood attacks Grattan as a ‘mendicant patriot,’ who 
comes ‘dressed in a rich wardrobe of words to delude the 
people. Grattan replies with heavier metal in the same style : 
‘I will suppose a public character, whose constant practice was 
to abuse every man who differed from him, and to betray every 
man who trusted him. I will begin from his cradle, and divide 
his life into three stages. In the first he was intemperate ; in 
the second, corrupt; in the third, seditious. Suppose him a 
great egotist, his honour equal to his oath—and I will stop him 
and say ’-(looking full at Flood), ‘ Sir, your talents are not so great 
as your life is infamous, You were silent for years, and silent 
for money. When affairs of consequence to the nation were 
debating, you might be seen like a guilty spirit waiting for the 
moment of putting the question, that you might hop in and 
give your venal vote ; or, at times, with a vulgar brogue ’—there 
is something very comical in one great national orator taunting 
another with the national accent—‘aping the manners and 
affecting the infirmities of Lord Chatham ; or, like a kettle- 
drummer, lathering yourself into popularity to catch the vulgar ; 
or 
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or you might be seen hovering over the dome like an ill-omened 
bird of night, with sepulchral note, a cadaverous aspect, and 
broken beak’ (in reference to Flood’s nose), ‘ready to stoop and 
pounce upon your prey.’ A duel was of course arranged ; but 
was prevented by the Sergeant-at-Arms. When the foremost 
men stooped to such encounters, it may be conceived how the 
ordinary run of members mauled one another. Grattan had 
caricatured Flood’s personal appearance. In another debate 
Dr. Duigenan described Grattan: ‘ What!’ he said, ‘I see a 
gentleman equal as an orator to Garrick, Barry, or Sheridan, 
_get up in this House, horror and dismay in his countenance, 
his hair standing on end, and hear him conjuring up all the 
hideous spirits of battle, murder, and sudden death as the con- 
sequences of rejection—in solemn tones, from the lowest key of 
his voice, as if he was enclosed in a hogshead and was speak- 
ing through the bunghole.’ It is possible that a revival of 
the oratorical glories of Stephen’s Green are included among 
the national delights which are expected from the Home-Rule 
movement; but it may perhaps be doubted whether public 
business or public taste is likely to profit by bursts of inflated 
rhetoric, such as that in which Grattan described the dispersion 
of the Volunteers:—‘*There was a time when the vault of 
Liberty could hardly contain the flight of your pinions. Some 
of you went forth like a giant rejoicing in his strength. You 
now stand like elves at the door of your own Pandemonium. 
The armed youth of the country, like a thousand streams, 
thundered from a thousand hills, and filled the plain with con- 
gregated waters; in whose mirrors are seen for a moment the 
image of the British Constitution. The waters subside, the tor~ 
rents cease, the river ripples within its own bed, and the boys 
and children of the village paddle in the brook.’ 

We cannot follow Mr. Froude through the varied incidents of 
the. Rebellion which took its name from the United Irishmen, 
and which he describes in a vivid and stirring narrative. We 
can only indicate in general terms its origin and development. 
The visionary projects and reckless rhetoric of the patriots in 
Parliament had produced widespread disaffection throughout the 
country. It was supposed that when the independence of the 
Parliament was established, everything would go well ; that trade 
would revive, that agriculture would be a ry that every- 
body would be happy and comfortable. The Irish have always 
looked for magical results from paper laws, forgetting that the 
best laws require time to work, and that in every case their use- 
fulness depends to a great extent on the co-operation of the 
people, hey had obtained the liberty for which they had 
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clamoured, but liberty had not prevented rents from rising or 
whisky-stills, middle-men, and tithe-proctors from driving the 
people into the lower depths of misery and despair. If Ireland 
did not instantly become an Eden, after all the concessions that 
had been made, it could only be because England had perfidiously 
poisoned the cup. There must be an end of the English con- 
nection, and then all would go well. 


‘The phenomenon, says Mr. Froude, ‘ was repeating itself, which 
has appeared with invariable sequence in Irish history. The hatred 
against England was increasing with each concession to popular 
demands, and fresh severity was required to prevent the consequences. 
of those healing measures that had been represented as the certain 
grounds of future peace and good-will. Submission to the Dungannon 
resolutions in ’82 had been a fatal encouragement to perseverance in 
sedition.’ 

The influence of the French Revolution helped to inflame the 
popular imagination. Grattan and other disappointed patriots 
formed the famous Whig Club, of which most of the members 
were afterwards either hanged or exiled for high treason, or 
hecame dignitaries of State. ‘In the fury of political resent- 
ment, as Fitzgibbon said, ‘noblemen and gentlemen of the first 
rank stooped to associate with the refuse of the community, 
whose principles they abhorred, and whose manners must 
have excited their disgust.’ Wolfe Tone, a clever but loose, 
idle, dissipated barrister, was one of the pets of the Whig Club. 
Noblemen and gentlemen, who had something to lose, were content 
to talk treason, but Tone, who was disappointed and desperate, 
thought it well to carry it into action. He himself admitted 
that the offer of a place would at one time have quieted him. 
His candid diary fully discloses the temper and influences under 
which the conspiracy was formed :— 


‘July 14.—Anniversary of the taking of the Bastile. More and 
more satisfied that moderation is stuff and nonsense. Business settled 
at Belfast. Huzza! Dinner at the Donegal Arms. Everybody as 
happy asa king. God bless everybody, Stanislaus Augustus, George 
Washington. Who would have thought it this morning? Generally 
drunk. Home, God knows how and when. God bless everybody 
again generally. Bed, with three times three. 

‘ August 14.—Dine with Neilson. Generally drunk. Vive la 
Nation! Damn the Emperor of Russia. Generally very drunk. 
Bed, God knows how. Huzza! Huz Ry 

* August 15.—Wake drunk. 

‘ August 16.—Damn the Aristocrats! Mug a quantity of mulled 
wine. Generally drunk. Union of Irishmen, with three times 


three. 
* August 
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‘ August 17.—Rise as sick asa dog. Breakfast with Lord Moira, 
and ask leave to introduce Gog, which he grants with much civility.’ 


There can be no doubt that the movement of the United 
Irishmen was in its origin a Jacobin movement; but the 
Jacobinism was only the froth on the surface. It is also true, 
that some of the Protestants of Ulster were among its first 
supporters, but they soon fell off. The strength and vitality of the 
movement lay in the disaffection of the Catholic population. 
They had obtained their civil rights, but political equality was 
still denied them. In 1793 they were admitted to the franchise, 
but this concession exasperated instead of conciliating them, 
since it was accompanied by a refusal to admit them to Par- 
liament. Their expectations had been raised to a high pitch by 
the extravagant language which Richard Burke had used in 
speaking of the intentions which Pitt and Dundas had confided 
to him. The various advances which they had already gained 
only made them more eager to secure the supremacy to which 
they held that their numbers and their nationality entitled them. 
The higher orders of the Catholic clergy and laymen of good 
standing, who had at first been disposed to side with the Govern- 
ment, had been alienated by their disappointment. The Catholic 
Committee, which had negotiated with the Government for the 
franchise, was accused of treachery for having agreed to accept 
only an instalment of political emancipation. One section of its 
members had joined the United Irishmen; and even the more 
moderate Catholics were sullen and angry. While the better 
sort of Catholics were eager for political authority, the peasantry 
imagined that emancipation would cause the abolition of rents 
and tithes. In September, 1797, Pelham wrote to London: 
‘ Nothing short of the establishment of the Catholic religion will 
satisfy those of the persuasion, and as the property of the country 
is in the hands of Protestants, such an event can never take place 
without civil war.’ 

It may be observed as a significant circumstance, that in the 
case of the Catholic Celts, agrarian outrages, due to local 
causes, usually tend to assume a religious and political form. 
When a Catholic peasant has been injured in any way, he 
instinctively attributes it to the Protestant religion and the 
English connection. The same sort of suffering and ill-usage 
which in the South produced the Whiteboys, in the North pro- 
duced the Hearts of Oak ; but the latter were content to protest 
against the exactions of the landlords, while the former were 
gradually launched into a crusade against the Protestants and a 
revolt against the Government. The Catholic Celt is a to 
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believe that he will never have justice done to him until the 
heretics and usurpers have been driven from the land, and thus 
extermination is always the goal of his hopes and dreams. 

The theory of the United Irishmen was, of course, that 
Catholics and Protestants would become as one people, and would 
unite to drive off the Saxon oppressor. The Scotch-Irish Pres- 
byterians of Ulster, who had been stirred by sympathy with the 
struggle in America, were further excited by the events of the 
French Revolution. The Rights of Man and universal freedom 
became the religion of the day, and it was thought that other 
religious differences would disappear. Grattan had persuaded 
himself that in support of the principle of a free nationality 
Protestants and Catholics would effectually coalesce. The great 
object for which Grattan was labouring by violent but legal 
agitation, and which the United Irishmen were now preparing 
to carry out by rebellion, was to get Ireland absolutely into 
the hands of the Irish; and it was assumed that when they 
had got it they would continue to agree as to what should be 
done with it. This, however, was the weak part of the scheme, 
and it soon became apparent. At one of the United dinners, 
after Tom Paine and the Rights of Man, a Catholic parish 
priest had proposed ‘ Religion without priestcraft.’ It gradually 
became obvious to the Protestant revolutionists that the rights 
of man and religion without priestcraft were not exactly the 
things for the dissemination of which the Roman Catholic 
Church had made itself famous. They hated England, but they 
were afraid of the Catholics, and, if England were away, the 
Catholics would be in the ascendant. A dreadful incident 
sharpened this impression. Barclay, schoolmaster at Armagh, 
was attacked in his house; his tongue and the fingers of his 
right hand were cut off, his wife was subjected to similar barba- 
rities, and even a little child had its tongue torn out and its legs 
slashed. Barclay’s only offence was teaching in a school in 
which no distinction of religion was recognised, and which, 
therefore, excited the hostility of the priests. It was remarked 
that the attacks of the Whiteboys had from the first been 
directed against Protestants, and especially against the clergy ; 
that the movement had commenced in Cathclic chapels, that 
through the chapels it had been propagated, and that the chape. 
altars had been used as the sanctuary of murderers flying from 
the law. Nor had the massacre of 1641 been forgotten. The 


result was the formation of Orange societies for self-defence, and © 


in support of the only Government under which apparently 
Protestants had a chance of being allowed to live. 

It would be unjust to accuse the Roman Catholics, as a body, 
of 
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of direct and criminal complicity with Irish disturbances. | Yet, 
as a matter of historical fact, these disturbances have usually 
taken the form of attacks by Catholics on Protestants, and in 
almost every instance they have been directed and encouraged 
by priests. Father Sheehy, the original leader of the Whiteboys, 
was certainly not fairly dealt with in being put a second time on 
trial; but it is impossible to doubt his connection with the 
conspiracy. After Sheehy’s execution, Father O’Brien, the 
coadjutor of the Archbishop of Cashel, and four other Roman 
Catholic gentlemen, came forward and disclosed, under oath, 
the inner history of Whiteboyism. O’Brien swore that the 
Archbishop had told him that the rising was for the advance- 
ment of the Catholic faith and the extirpation of heresy, that 
a fund had been regularly collected by the priests in the 
diocese for the support of the movement, and that help was 
expected from France. It was also stated that the oaths con- 
tained a pledge of fidelity to France and Prince Charles. One 
of the witnesses, who held a commission as Major in the 
Pretender’s service, and had been regularly paid by Sheehy, 
said that the principal leaders were the Archbishops of Cashel 
and Dublin, and the Bishops of Waterford and Cork. 

There can also be no doubt that a large party of the Catholic 
priesthood were working to the hands, if not in the secrets, of 
the United Irishmen, and that after the summer of 1797 the con- 
spiracy passed rapidly into the form which, as Mr. Froude says, 
rebellions in that country inevitably assume, and became a strictly 
nationalist movement of the Catholic Irish, with a few foolish 
enthusiasts of no religion at all in the Committee by which it 
was nominally ruled. ‘Where are the heretics?’ was the cry. 
‘ Down with the heretics !’ 

Father John Murphy, of Boolavogue, with his army of pike- 
men, at the head of which he rode, with pistols in his belt, his 
sword at his side, and a large crucifix in his arms, represented 
the spirit of the rebellion. He began by killing his Protestant 
rival pastor, and next plundered and burned the bishop’s palace. 
His object was avowedly the extermination of all Protestants, and 
the establishment of the true religion. ‘Twenty priests said mass 
each day at different points of his camp; men were sprinkled 
with holy water before they were turned loose for the work of 
butchery and torture. When the appetite for slaughter was 
for a moment appeased, the priestly general showed his zeal 
for saving souls, and frightened fanatics were dragged or led in 
batches to the Catholic chapels to be converted into Christians. 
Mr. Froude paints a terrible picture of the ruthless massacres 
at Wexford, Scullabogue, and elsewhere ; and he justly remarks 
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that for these atrocities the Irish Catholics have affected the 
same inadequate penitence with which they at once deny and 
excuse the massacre of 1641 :— 


‘They cut down the dimensions of their crime in defiance of 
evidence, and explain what remains as the consequence of the cruelties 
of their adversaries. They fail to recognise that, alike in 1641 and 
1798, no injury had been done to them, and no hurt had been designed 
against them, till they had either taken arms in rebellion or were 
preparing for it so openly that the Government was compelled to take 
their weapons from them. The burglar who kills a policeman is none 
the less held guilty of murder, because the policeman began the 
quarrel by laying his hand upon his shoulder.’ 


The popular Irish version of the rebellion of 1798 is that an 
oppressed peasantry endeavoured by constitutional means to rescue 
themselves from social and political servitude ; that they were 
brutally trodden down, flogged, pitch-capped, tortured by in- 
furiated Orange yeomanry, till they had been driven to take 
arms in self-defence, ahd then England was called upon to 
send troops to shoot down these unhappy people, and restore 
them to slavery. This view happened to fall in with the 
temper and tactics, not only of the Irish demagogues, whose rash 
language and patriotic dreams had precipitated the revolution, 
but of the English Liberals. The surviving rebels naturally 
did their best to maintain the delusion, which had also the 
benefit of the insidious and wide-spread advocacy of the priest- 
hood. There is nothing particularly new in Mr. Froude’s revela- 
tions, but he has stated the facts in a way which must command, 
as they undoubtedly deserve, attention. The Whiteboy move- 
ment in the South, which was avowedly directed against the Pro- 
testants, led the Protestants in the North to unite as Peep-o’ 
Day Boys and as Orangemen in order to retaliate on the 
Catholics; and the Catholics, in their turn, banded together as 
Defenders. There were, no doubt, horrible excesses on each 
side, but it is only fair to remember who challenged the conflict. 
The strife would have, no doubt, been less horrible if the 
Government had had the courage to interfere resolutely at an 
earlier moment. It is quite clear, from the official letters which 
Mr. Froude cites, that the Government did all it could to 
restrain the Orangemen, while it left them defenceless, and that 
the Yeomanry were let loose only when a general massacre of 
Protestants was impending. That Lake’s soldiers did their 
work roughly is true enough, but it was scarcely possible that 
the work could be done otherwise, and some allowance must be 
made for the natural desperation of the soldiers, who for years 
before had been liable to be houghed and shot at. General 
Abercrombie’s 
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Abetcrombie’s weakness and irresolution at a critical time need- 
lessly prolonged the struggle by suggesting the idea that the 
English Government was afraid, and about to give way. 

On another point Mr. Froude answers the charge of 
‘Nationalist’ writers. It was known at the Castle that the 
United Irishmen were preparing for rebellion. From the first 
traitors in their midst had announced their secrets to the 
Government. Every step they took was known, but informers’ 
evidence was not produceable in a court of justice. The in- 
formers all bargained for secresy, and would have forsworn 
themselves if put into the box. ‘Thus the Irish Council were 
condemned to sit still, as if enchanted, to watch the approach 
of a convulsion which, had they been free to act, they could 
have checked with the touch of a finger, and to bear the reproach 
in later times of having wickedly encouraged the rebellion that 
they might ask afterwards for a renewal of the lease of tyranny.’ 

It would appear that Pitt, in making advances to the Irish 
Catholics, had already determined in his own mind that a union 
must sooner or later be accomplished ; and the rebellion had at 
least one good result in making it inevitable. The hopelessness 
of governing Ireland as a separate country had been unceasingly 
demonstrated. What Ireland wanted above everything was a 
strong Government, but the great object of the Irish Parliament 
was to weaken and paralyse the Government, to slit its tendons, 
as it were, just as the more savage ruffians outside houghed 
obnoxious Protestants and soldiers. At every turn the Govern- 
ment and the Parliament came into collision, and as neither 
could do without the other, a dead-lock was the consequence. 
It may be said that the sort of Parliament to which the Home 
Rulers of the present day profess to look forward would be a 
very different body from the old Parliament; that the latter 
was limited in its representative character, and corrupted by 
English gold, but that a new Parliament would represent the 
whole people, and would be beyond the reach of bribery. It 
is quite clear, however, that, as far as the relations between 
Ireland and Great Britain are concerned, the same set of cir- 
cumstances would be revived, and might be expected to produce 
the same results. As long as Ireland remains part of the 
empire, it is indispensable that the Imperial Government should 
be able to exercise some control over the Irish Parliament, 
otherwise the two countries would diverge, and the separation 
would be complete. Bribery in the old style might not be 
revived, but there are other kinds of bribery. The Irish 
Parliament would be continually engaged in harassing and 
embarrassing the English Government, and getting up disputes 
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on all sorts of questions, in order to exact something in return ; 
it might be in the shape of grants of money for public purposes, 
or of concessions to the ideas of the dominant Irish party on 
questions of foreign policy, national education, or religious 
freedom. In the end England would probably find that the 
situation had become intolerable, and Irish independence would 
again be swept away. If Ireland were shut up in itself the 
dominant party would undoubtedly be the Roman Catholic 
party, acting under the orders of an Ultramontane hierarchy. 
At any moment it would be possible for the Irish Parliament 
seriously to disturb, if not to arrest, the working of the Imperial 
Government, the terms of peace being that Ireland should be 
allowed to dictate to the rest of the empire what course should 
be pursued on any question in which she took an interest. 
Even if the Irish Parliament were to be limited to strictly local 
questions, we have the warning of historical experience that 
very little ingenuity would be required to convert them 
into disputes about national independence. If it were left 
to an Irish Parliament to determine what contribution the 
country should make to the general Imperial expenditure, every 
vote would have to be higgled and bargained for. The old 
Irish Parliament was mischievous in two ways. It was used 
as a means of neutralising the Government, and it also served 
to distract attention from measures which would have been of 
solid advantage to the country, and to unsettle the people 
by wild dreams of an impossible independence. A new Home- 
Rule Parliament would be equally disastrous in its conse- 
quences. 

There can be no doubt as to what Home Rule means, and it 
is on every ground desirable that the answer to it should be per- 
fectly distinct and resolute. To speak plainly on such a question 
does not imply disrespect to Irishmen. On the contrary, it is 
showing them genuine respect, for it assumes that they are 
reasonable creatures who can understand logical propositions, and 
are capable of judging what is and what is not possible in this 
world. The great misfortune of Ireland has been that Irish- 
men as a body have never settled down to make the most of 
their country as it is, in a quiet, sober, steady way ; but have 
always been expecting that some wonderful change in the 
mode of government would do for them by a sudden magical 
stroke what will never be done until they do it themselves. A 
year or two since an Irish member complained in the House of 
Commons that while other countries sloped at the edges to’ the 
sea, Ireland was raised at the edges so as to form a cup for 
accumulations of rainfall ; but it is not known that the new Land 
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Act has improved the climate, or that the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church has facilitated drainage. 

The restlessness of the Irish is probably due less to the 
temperament of race than to acquired habits of mind. Their 
passions and weaknesses have been played upon for party 
purposes by factious politicians in their own country and in 
England. They have been continually deluded and disappointed 
with regard to the immediate results which they were led to 
expect from remedial legislation ; and, on the other hand, they 
have been encouraged to suppose that incessant agitation and 
threats of separation will be certain to secure for them whatever 
they choose to ask. It is time that this should cease, and that 
Irishmen should be made distinctly to understand the inevitable 
and unalterable conditions of their political existence. An Irish 
politician once made it a national grievance that Ireland had 
been called a remote country.* It is possible that if Ireland 
had been a remote country it might have been all that Irish 
agitators and theorists desire. If Ireland had been as distant 
from England as America, she would no doubt have been allowed 
to go on her own way, as the United States were allowed to go. 
On the other hand, if Ireland had been as large, populous, 
and fruitful a country as France, she ‘might, even situated as 
she is, have been able to assert and maintain her independence. 
As it is, Ireland is too feeble to stand alone, and too near to 
England to be allowed to become the dependency of any foreign 
Power. The English connection is essential to her protection, 
and it is equally valuable to her on economical grounds. The 
Irish are a poor people in a poor country. They want English 
capital and enterprise to develop their resources, and they are 
equally in want of English markets for the disposal of their 
products. The whole life of Ireland would be stunted and 
starved unless the range of the empire were open to it. Most 
reasonable Irishmen are aware of this, and are disposed to cling 
to the Union in so far as it secures for them such advantages. 
But what many Irishmen fail to see is the price which they 
must pay for these advantages. ,If Ireland were a country by 
itself, a majority of Irishmen would rule the land. As it is, 
Ireland is only part of the United Kingdom, and the policy 
of the United Kingdom is determined not by a part but by the 
whole of the people ; not by a minority, but by a majority of its 


* Ponsonby complained in the Irish Parliament that when Gibbon was con- 
sulted about the Irish question, he replied, ‘While I am en 1 in writing 
the history of the decline and fall of a great empire, I have neither leisure nor 
inclination to attend to the affairs of a remote petty province !’—‘ Remote!’ ex- 
claimed Ponsonby : ‘and sixty miles distant.—Petty !—The whole Kingdom of 
Ireland !—It is useful to cure this habit in the people of England.’ be 
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citizens—Englishmen, Irishmen, and Scotchmen. It is quite true 
that Ireland does not stand in all respects on an plank, ne with 
Great Britain. Ireland has indeed just the same freedom as 
England and Scotland, over its local affairs; but in Imperial 
politics England and Scotland together weigh down Ireland, for 
the simple reason that they are two to one. If Ireland were Great 
Britain she would be in a different position from what she is 
in now. The United Kingdom would then be a great Catholic 
power, sending a fleet to Italy to re-establish the Pope, and an 
army to Germany to release the bishops from prison ; and there 
would be a minority of Protestants who would not relish this. 
It happens, however, that Ireland is not Great Britain; that 
Great Britain is bigger, stronger, richer; and that their relative 
conditions must be reversed before their positions can be altered. 
There would be an end of Irish unrest if Irishmen would only 
take the world as they find it, and not expect that it is going to 
turn on its axis in a new way in order to suit their personal con- 
venience. Mr. Mitchell Henry, speaking on behalf of the Home 
Rulers, has said that the one absorbing passion of the Irish heart 
is for the preservation of its nationality ; but Ireland is free to 
be as national as it likes, or can be, in its awkward position of 
not being really a nation, but only a promiscuous collection of 
mixed races and religions. Nobody wants to interfere with its 
nationality. All that is required is that what is called Irish 
nationality shall not be imposed on the whole empire as the 
mould of its conduct and policy. Home Rule is a contrivance 
for relieving the Catholic Celts from the consequences of being in 
a minority on certain subjects in the united council of the three 
countries ; but Irish Catholics are not the only minority which 
does not have its own way in everything. In all parts of the 
kingdom there are people who would like very much to exercise 
the authority of a majority without being one. 

But then it is said that the Irish local majority does not wish 
to interfere with England. It has no objection to recognise the 
British Crown* or to assist in the deliberations of the British 
Parliament. All it asks is to be allowed to manage Ireland 
after its own fashion. The answer to this is that there is a 
minority in Ireland which is entitled to some consideration, and 
that it is clearly impossible that the Irish Catholics could do what 
they liked in Ireland without very seriously interfering with the 








* Like the Home Rulers, Feargus O'Connor professed to have no objection to 
the continuance of the English monarchy. ‘If Ireland had only institutions of 
her own,’ he said, ‘ he did not care whether Beelzebub sat on the throne.’ Sir R. 
Peel hoped ‘that when the hon. gentleman got the sovereign of his choice he 
might enjoy the confidence of the Crown.’ 
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general policy of the empire. What are Irish local questions? 
Education? That, with a Catholic majority, would mean the 
discipline and institutions of the Propaganda. The “ preserva- 
tion of public order”? That would mean the abolition of the 
constabulary, immunity to Fenians, an indulgent view of 
agrarian outrages—especially if sanctioned from the altar—and 
perhaps penal laws for Orange lodges. The amelioration of the 
condition of the people? That might be found to mean the 
ejection of Protestant landlords and the restoration of the soil 
to those who claim to be the original owners. The immediate 
object of the Home Rulers is to repeal the Coercion laws; but 
this is something more than a local question. A limb has no 
right to say to the body, Let me luxuriate in gangrene: it is 
only a local hobby. The seat of the disease may be local, its 
consequences are general. But Ireland is quiet, it is said, crime 
has diminished; therefore there is no need of irregular and 
arbitrary powers for the preservation of order. It is more to 
the purpose to remember the state of the country before the 
Coercion laws were put in force. Who has forgotten Lord 
Hartington’s ‘ painful dismay,’ or Mr. Gladstone’s melancholy 
confession that the ‘Government had been obliged to wink at 
a state of crime which in well-governed countries is intolerable’ ? 
Threatening letters were then falling in showers, armed men 
were prowling about, bent on projects of vengeance or intimida- 
tion, and priests were preaching the old Whiteboy gospel— If 
the landlord evicts you, shoot him like a mad dog; if the land- 
lord lives in London, shoot the agent; if you can’t get at the 
agent, shoot the bailiff; if you can, shoot all three.’* Out- 
rages and assassinations were committed-with impunity; wit- 
nesses would not come forward ; juries would not convict. The 
Coercion laws have put a stop to this, and they must be main- 
tained—for the present at any rate—for the insurance of order 
and security of life. Sir R. Peel once said that fifteen Coercion 
Bills had been passed in his time, and all had been followed by 
signal and immediate advantage ; but the advantage would have 
been greater if there had been only one continuous Act, instead 
of fifteen separate ones. All experience goes to show that con- 
cessions are baneful to Ireland which are not accompanied by 
a firm, resolute, and constant enforcement of law and order. 
Although the powers at present exercised by the magistrates 
and police are potentially formidable, they are exercised with 
great caution and moderation, and are not applied except when 








* Rev. Father Doyle, P.P., circulated John Mitchell’s advice to this effect. 
Father Ryan had a similar ‘ patent ’ recipe, 
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they are really necessary.* Honest and peaceable people enjoy 
this protection without being disturbed by its precautions. 

It is idle to think of establishing a solid and permanent con- 
nection between the two countries on shadowy grounds of senti- 
ment and sympathy. Sentiment need not be outraged, nor 
sympathy withheld, but the connection is, after all, one of 
political calculation, and this ought never to be lost sight of. 
It is impossible to conceive anything more cruel or more in- 
jurious to the Irish people than to encourage them in fantastic 
visions of an illusory independence which their geographical 
position, domestic divisions, and local necessities, render impos- 
sible. In the long run men usually give up schemes and fancies 
which they discover to be impracticable. ‘If” as Lord Derby 
said on one occasion, ‘ you could convince the Irish people that 
they might just as well sigh for the moon as ask for Saved 
then in the course of time this longing might die out.’ There 
can be no doubt that in such a case the kindest and most 
effectual remedy is frankly to discourage vain expectations which 
can never be fulfilled. 





Art. VIII.—1. Trojanische Alterthiimer. Bericht iiber die Aus- 
= in Troja. Von Dr. Heinrich Schliemann. Leipzig, 

2. Atlas Trojanischer Alterthiimer. Photographische Abbildungen 
zu dem Berichte iiber die Ausgrabungen in Troja. Von Dr. 
Heinrich Schliemann. Leipzig, 1874. 

3. Ithaque, le Péloponnise et Troie (Paris, 1869); and, in the 
German translation, Ithaka, der Peloponnes und Troja. Archiio- 
yd Forschungen. Von Heinrich Schliemann. Leipzig, 


5 re saying that the spade is the greatest instrument of 


modern warfare is proving true also in the arts of peace. 





* See Sir M. Beach's speech in the Home-Rule debate. He said:—‘To every 
= who could have any fair or reasonable ground for the request a 
icence to carry arms is granted. During the half-year ending the 31st of 
December, 1873, there have been only twenty-four arrests in the whole of 
Ireland for the unlawful possession of arms. There have been only four summary 
convictions by magistrates under these provisions, and only seven convictions at 
Quarter Sessions and Assizes. Eleven searches for handwriting have been made 
by the constabulary with a view to discover the authors of threatening letters. 
Next I come to the provision by which persons being out at night under sus- 
picious circumstances are liable to arrest. .Only thirty-seven persons in the whole 
of Ireland have been arrested under that provision. Two of them have been com- 
mitted to gaol for trial at Petty Sessions, and only six have been punished by impri- 
sonment. Under the section peer oh guig- put for the arrest of suspected strangers, 
only eight persons have been arrested, and only one has been committed to gaol.’ 
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The same implements of digging and trenching, which help to 
decide the fate of existing nations, are now among the surest 
means of unveiling the condition of those which flourished and 
perished in the remotest antiquity; and the dim traditions, 
from which scholars have painfully elaborated a shadowy history 
of the earliest civilisations, are receiving form and substance 
from the buried walls and houses, and the objects of art and com- 
mon use, which have lain undisturbed for centuries beneath the 
surface of the earth. While those who could not or would not dig 
have been fain to beg the scraps of information and conjecture from 
every quarter, the practical explorer, going straight to work with 
the instrument first used by human labour, has found the fruit 
of his toil as often in what he did not expect as in what he 
searched for. ‘The mound, around which the tradition of 
Nimrod has hovered from the earliest ages, and which Xenophon 
admired as covering the ruins of a city that Cyrus had hardly 
taken from the Medes, yielded up to the researches of Layard 
the grand monuments and records, and the objects which illus- 
trate the daily life, of the Assyrians. Xerxes, marching to his 
vain attack on Greece, and Alexander, retracing the same path to 
conquer Asia, both sacrificed on the reputed site of Homer’s Ilium; 
but twenty-one centuries passed before a laborious German, de- 
voting to the work the fortune earned by commercial industry, 
and impelled by the enthusiasm for Greek learning, which had 
sprung up on the hard soil of penury and absorbing labour and 
had survived the blighting influence of prosperity, dug into the 
mound which he believed to cover the Pergamus of Troy, and 
found—we will not prejudge the question by saying the Ilium 
of Homer—but the quadruple reward of four cities, forming as 
many successive strata of ruins, which have lain there uadis- 
turbed from before the Greek colonisation of the spot at a date 
probably as remote as 700 years before Christ. The ‘ Treasure of 
King Priam, as Dr. Schliemann has not hesitated to call his 
wonderful ‘find’ of gold and silver ornaments, is almost the 
least of the true treasures which the thousands of objects found 
by him present to the inquirer into the earliest records of history 
and civilisation. The Talo cast by poetry about the Ilium, 
against which the Greeks warred, aided by auxiliar gods, which 
Hector defended and the Achwans sacked, was the guiding star 
of the explorer; but even the interest of the question, whether 
he has really proved the tangible existence, and unveiled the 
relics, of that very city—the Tower of Ilium, the Scaan Gates, 
the palace of Priam, the images of Troy’s tutelar goddess—is 
eclipsed by the light thrown upon a series of chapters in the 
history of that spot, where Asiatic and European civilisation 
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came into the earliest and closest contact. Thus it is that, in 
every field of scientific investigation, the problems which we 
propose to solve expand beyond the forms from which we start, 
and yield results as fruitful and surprising as the development 
of an unknown plant from a seed cast into the ground. But 
yet, the overwhelming interest of Homer’s Troy supplies to Dr. 
Schliemann’s readers, as well as to himself, the only proper 
path by which to approach the consideration of his discoveries, 
however far from that path the discussion of their results may 
possibly lead us. 

We shall not detain our readers with the preliminary question, 
on which we may touch at a fitter stage, whether the Ilium of 
Homer is a myth, and the assertion ‘ Troja fuit’ a mere fancy. 
Provisionally, at least, we start from the universal belief of those 
whose earliest intellectual culture was derived from—and may 
that of all ages ever be animated by—the poetry of Homer; 
the belief that he sang of an Ilium whose site was well known 
to him, and that the Greek settlers preserved the tradition of 
that site. And here let us at once say, that we use the name of 
Homer to denote the whole volume of epic poetry ascribed to 
him from the time when it was collected (of course we are now 
concerned almost entirely with the Iliad), reserving the questions 
of the original authorship and later interpolations till they have 
any bearing upon the argument. 

Not one of the most sceptical critics has ever questioned that 
these poems show an acquaintance with the topography of the 
region which (and this is no small point) has borne, from all 
known antiquity, the name of the Troad, and the part of it 
more gaiialie called the Plain of Troy. Homer's Ida and 
Scamander and Hellespont are as real in his pages as in their 
existence at the present day, and his knowledge of these, and 
many minor sites of the Troad, raises at least a presumption that 
his site of Ilium was equally definite, at least to his own mind. 
He could not, of course, see the actual city which the Greeks 
had laid in ashes—indeed, if Dr. Schliemann’s conclusions are 
correct, the ashes which first covered its ruins lay more than 
20 feet below the surface when the bard of the Iliad could have 
visited its site—but that the mound heaped above those ruins 
should have preserved the name is no more surprising than that 
the mounds of Kouyunjik and Hillah should have kept the 
memory of Nineveh and Babylon. From the earliest ages of 
recorded history there was a uniform tradition among the Greek 
settlers in the Troad, that the ancient site of Ilium was that of 
the Greek city which bore the same name, till the question was 
thrown back into doubt by the speculative objections of the 
grammarian 
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grammarian Demetrius, a native of Scepsis in the Troad (in the 
third century B.C.), and adopted by the greatest of ancient 
geographers, Strabo, in the age of Augustus Cesar ; but Strabo 
himself never visited the region. 














































































The pen 4 placed before our readers relieves us from the need 
of a detailed description of the region of the Troad.* The 





* The above Map exhibits the conflicting sites according to the prevailing 
modern opinions, while the text states our own. The reader has thus both views 
before him at the same time. 
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base and backbone of the country is formed by the wooded and 
often snow-capped range of 


‘Ida, with her many fountains, mother of the savage beasts,’ * 


whence the gods surveyed the battles in the plain of Troy, 
and where Jove held dalliance with Hera t—a legend which, as 
well as the very name of the mountain, bears witness to the 
origin of the population of the Troad from the primitive seat 
of the Aryan race in Bactria, for, in the Vedic mythology, 
Ida is the wife of Dyaus, the Greek Zeus. The lateral ranges, 
which connect Ida with the great chain of the Mysian 
Olympus, shut in upon the eastern side, as Ida itself shuts 
in on the south, that extreme north-western angle of Asia 
Minor, whose shore is washed by the Hellespont and the 
/Egean Sea. The Scamander, which still keeps its old name 
with a slight change of form (Mendere), flowing from Ida 
into the Hellespont, receives two considerable tributaries from 
the eastern hills, of which the more northerly, now called the 
Dombrek, is the ancient Simois. The Plain of Troy is the 
marshy valley through which the Scamander has often varied its 
course,.as is testified by the traces of its ancient beds, as well 
as by the divided channels in which it now flows. The Mendere 
now falls into the Hellespont on the eastern side of the castle 
of Kum Kaleh, at the point of land where the straits open into 
the sea ; but there can be little doubt that the main river, in the 
most ancient times, ran in the course of the minor stream, which 
flows past, and derives its name from, the tumulus of In Tepé, 
the traditional tomb of Ajax. This change in the course of the 
river is of the utmost moment in the Homeric topography ; for 
the marshy land and salt lagoon between the ancient and modern 
mouths, must have been in olden times a fine bay, well answering 
to the site which tradition assigns to the naval encampment of 
the Greeks. 

The plateau of Hissarlik, on which stood the Greek city of 
[lium, is formed by the extremity of a spur of Ida, near the right 
bank of the river Kalifatli (as the eastern stream of the Scamander 
is now called), a little above the point where it now receives the 
Simois (which may formerly have been still higher up), and 
washed on the south by a lesser affluent of the Scamander. The 
foundation of this city is placed by Strabo (XIII., p. 601) 
under the last dynasty of the Lydian kings, a date commonly 
interpreted as about 700 B.c.{ For about 500 years this city 
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enjoyed the unquestioned fame of standing on the very site 
of the heroic Ilium. In its Acropolis, as the Pergamos of 
Priam, Xerxes sacrificed a thousand oxen to the tutelar 
goddess Athena, tokens of whose ancient worship (if Dr. 
Schliemann is right), lay in hundreds beneath his feet. In the 
same belief, the city was favoured, enlarged, and embellished 
by Alexander and Lysimachus,—by Sulla and Julius Cesar. 

The strong claim of so long and unbroken a tradition is 
sustained by some of the leading features required to answer 
to the topographical allusions in the Iliad. First of all—an 
argument too little insisted upon, and now rendered almost 
decisive by Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries—it is the first site, 
up the valley of the Scamander, on which we find, or could 
find from the nature of the ground, a considerable city. The 
height (though moderate) on which it stands above the plain, 
exposed on all sides to the sea-breezes and the winds that 
sweep down the valleys of the Scamander and the Simois, 
entitles it to the Homeric epithets of the ‘lofty,’ the ‘ beetling, 
the ‘windy’ Ilium,* and answers to the view which Homer 
makes it to have commanded from the tower of Ilium over 
the whole plain to the Hellespont and A®gean on one side, 
and to Ida on the other. Its distancé from the shore of the 
Hellespont, now about three miles, but in ancient times con- 
siderably less, suits the small extent of the plain, over which 
the tide of battle rolls to and fro between the city and the 
Greek camp in a single day, and where each army, when close 
to the enemy’s ramparts, holds speedy communication with its 
own fortress. 

This element of distance has, however, been turned into the 
most formidable argument against the site ; for Strabo tells us 
that, in his time, the distance was twelve stadia, or half what it 
is now ; and, allowing for a proportional advance of the alluvial 
soil from the time of Homer to that of Strabo, we should 
lose the whole space for the battle-field, and bring the Greek 
camp to the very walls of Troy. But such arguments from the 
computed proportional growth of river deposits can never be 
deemed certain, unless confirmed by the positive testimony of 
records or monuments. The sea takes away at one time, by its 
current sweeping along the shore, what it yields at another time 
to the advancing deposits of a river; and so, for aught we 





succeeded by a second Greek city, the historical Ilium; and Dr. Schliemann’s 

excavations appear to have revealed some traces of a fifth stratum of ruins, which 

contains antiquities of a — type, above the four pre-Hellenic strata, and below 

that of theGreek Ilium. But these indications are too slight to be much relied on. 
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know, the coast between the headlands of Kum Kaleh and the 
Tomb of Ajax may even have been more advanced in the time 
of Homer than in that of Strabo. Were we even to allow 
the negative argument as against the claim of Hissarlik, it 
would not suffice for a positive argument in favour of the only 
two really competing sites, which are as much too distant as 
the first would be too near, one being seven and the other 
eight miles above the present coast-line of the Hellespont. To 
discuss the circumstantial evidence derived from the minor 
allusions in the Iliad would detain us too long from those great 
discoveries which have thrown all such minutiz into the shade.* 
Some of them are of so slight a character, that they may apply 
equally to either site, or they may have been changed in the 
course of time; above all, they rest on an overstrained literal- 
ness in the interpretation of Homer, which is utterly incon- 
sistent with the licence of a poet. This point is well put by 
Mr. Gladstone, whose perfect knowledge of the text of Homer 
gives the highest value to his opinion :— 


‘The number of the natural features portrayed, and the actual 
correspondence of most of them, when taken individually, with those 
we now discern, establish the general authenticity of thescene. They 
also lead to the conclusion that Homer may have seen it in person ; 
or may, by the power of a vigorous imagination, have conceived its 
general character, and the relative position of the points, from the 
narratives of eye-witnesses. But it seems plain that he did not sing, 
either on the spot, or to persons minutely acquainted with the topo- 
graphy, and not unlikely that he generalised his materials, and used 
them with a certain licence, as a poet, for the purposes of his art.’— 
Juventus Mundi, chap. xiii. 473. 


We shall see presently how the labour of the spade has 
overthrown they refinements of interpretation here rebuked, 
and revealed in their place a new set of data for comparison 
with the allusions of Homer. It is, therefore, unnecessary 
to discuss in any detail the sites which have been put in 
competition with that of Hissarlik. The one proposed by 
Demetrius of Scepsis, and adopted by Strabo, was at a place 
called the ‘ Village of the Ilians,’ now Akshi Keui, near the 
confluence of the river Kimar{ with the Scamander. This 


* The best discussions of the whole subject from this point of view will be found 
in the new edition (1863) of Mr. Charles Maclaren’s ‘ Plain of Troy described ; 
and the identity of the Ilium of Homer with the New Ilium of Strabo proved, by 
comparing the Poet's Narrative with the present Topography,’ and in Grote’s 
‘ History of Greece,’ vol. i. chap. xv. 

+ The theory of course involved the identification of this river with the Simois, 
for which it is not important enough. There is other evidence for making the 
Kimar the ancient Thymbrius, which has been wrongly identified with the Dom- 
brek (the true Simois) from the mere resemblance of the names. 
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theory. gained little acceptance with the Greek and Roman 
critics, and has found only one modern scholar of note to defend 
it.* It has been completely disposed of by the excavations 
of Dr. Schliemann, who found nothing there but the virgin 
rock. ‘I used the pickaxe,’ he says, ‘a knife would have 
been enough.’ The absence of ruins was, indeed, admitted by 
Demetrius of Scepsis, who naively explained the fact by the 
utterness of Troy’s destruction by the Greeks.{| The worth of 
such an argument can be judged from the testimony yielded by the 
mounds of Nineveh and Babylon, and by the foundations of 
Jerusalem—cities the utter destruction of which has taxed the 
powers of language to express—and now, in the case of Troy 
itself, from the hill of Hissarlik. In a word, the claims of this 
site are reduced to the mere guess of a grammarian, devised 
for the mere purpose of avoiding the difficulty of the small ex- 
tent of the plain. Notheories are more dangerous than those in- 
vented merely to meet difficulties. Equally groundless is the 
claim of Chiblak, east of Hissarlik, the site proposed by Dr. 
Clarke ; for here, too, Schliemann found no trace of habitation. 

There remains only the site proposed by Chevalier (who 
visited the Troad in 1788) at Bunarbashi, still higher up on the 
left bank of the Scamander, upon a hill where the river breaks 
its way out of the lower ridges of Ida into the Plain of Troy. 
To clinch the matter, the epithet of Novum is on modern maps 
assigned to the Greek Ilium, in opposition to Ilium Vetus or 
Troja, which they place at Bunarbashi. Here, indeed, the re- 
mains of ‘Cyclopean’ walls, and the fragments of pottery, in- 
dicate an old city, but one of the early Greek, not the pre- 
Hellenic settlements. The ingenious French traveller was guided 
solely by external signs of correspondence with the Iliad. He 
found in two springs, which rise out of the hill, Homer’s sources 





* The late Professor Ulrichs, in his ‘Excursus on the Topography of the 
Homeric Ilium,’ translated by Patrick Colquhoun, LL.D., in the ‘ ‘Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Literature,’ and reprinted oe 

+ This transparent fallacy has been revived by a modern scholar, as an 
excuse for withholding national aid for researches in the Troad. When the 
Society of Antiquaries ventured to suggest to Mr. Lowe, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the importance of exploring the sup sepulchral barrows, they were 
told, in a characteristic letter of rebuke, in which a sneer at classical education 
was of course pointed with a classical quotation, that more than 1800 years ago 
a Roman poet wrote of Troy, ‘Etiam periére ruinw.’ Dr. Schliemann had 
already been laying bare those ruins of Hissarlik for three years, when the 
writer went on to say, ‘In the case of the Troad there is little or no chance of 
acquiring any possession for the public which would repay the search ’—and the 
next month Dr. Schliemann finished his work by — the ‘treasure,’ for 
which the British Museum would be the fittest home. r. Lowe’s letter, and 
Lord Stanhope’s keen but dignified answer, are printed in the ‘ Proceedings of 
the Society of Antiquaries’ for April, 1873. P 
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of the Scamander, one hot and the other cold. In the rocky 
heights of the Bali Dagh, above the village, he saw the Pergamus, 
or citadel of Troy; three tumuli on a hill opposite served for 
the sepulchres of Trojan heroes, and to one of these he gave 
the name of Hector. Adopted by no less an authority than 
Major Rennell,* and afterwards by Welcker, Forchhammer, 
and Colonel Leake, this has become, till quite recently, the 
favourite theory with modern scholars, except Mr. Grote, who 
decides in favour of Hissarlik ; but it has failed before the test 
of practical examination. Strabo long ago declared that there 
were no hot springs in the whole region,t and Dr. Schliemann 
could detect no difference of temperature in the sources—not 
two but forty in number—which burst out of the rock to feed 
the little rivulet of Bunarbashi. Nor is it possible to see the 
Simois, much less the Scamander, in this streamlet, which, per- 
haps, ran of old by a very brief course into the Scamander, but 
is now carried by a canal into the Bay of Beshika. Besides, 
the situation of Bunarbashi, only just outside of the gorges of 
Ida, commanding as it is, corresponds but ill to that of Ilium, 
with its close prospect over the Plain of Troy.$ Finally, 
the excavations of Hahn§ in 1864, and the researches of Sir 
John Lubbock || in 1872, on this site have revealed indeed the 
fortified citadel of a little town, but no deep débris containing 
traces of the life and wealth of the great city which held 
supremacy over the neighbouring region, and gathered allies far 
and wide from Asia Minor. In short, the decisive test of excava- 
tion on all the sites proposed for Troy has brought us back to 
Hissarlik, by the process known to mathematicians as that of 
elimination. Here, and here alone, we find remains which, if 
not those of the Homeric Troy, reveal an unknown city, or rather 
a series of cities, one of which, at least, has suffered an equally 


* ‘Observations on the Topography of the Plain of Troy,’ London, 1814. The 
chief recent champion of Bunarbashi is M. Nikolaides, ‘ Topographie de I’ Iliade,’ 
Paris, 1867, but his argument rests on the literal interpretation of Homer’s topo- 
graphy. carried to a ludicrous extent. 

+ The hot and cold sources of the Scamander, close fo Ilium, in which the Trojan 
women washed their clothes (Il. xxii. 147), are manifestly a ic fancy, and they 
must be conceived as belonging to some little affluent of the Seamander, which 
Homer usually describes as a large and deep river, ‘the eddying Xanthus’ (for 
such was its name with the gods), which received the lesser Simois. This is per- 
haps one of the cases in which the indications of the old Homeric poets are con- 
fused by the fanciful additions of the Alexandrian grammarians. 

} Virgil’s topography is, of course, no further valuable than as the opinion of 
his age and of himeelf, a learned antiquary as well as a poet; but it is worth 
while to mention that his ‘ Hst in conspectu Tenedos’ is true of Hissarlik, but not 
of Bunarbashi, from which the island is hidden by a range of heights. 

§ ‘Die Ausgrabungen auf der Homerischen Pergamus,’ Leipzig, 1865. 

|| ‘ Archeeologia’ for 1873. 
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terrible catastrophe, and, if it be not the real Troy, still wants 
its Homer to fulfil the prophecy :— 


‘ Erunt etiam altera bella, 
Atque iterum ad Trojam magnus mittetur Achilles,’ 


The Greek city of Ilium continued to flourish under the 
Roman Empire, enjoying immunity from taxes as a tribute to 
the fame of Troy. But it yielded its importance to the neigh- 
bouring ‘ Alexandria Troas,’ the Troas of the New Testament, 
where Paul received the call to ‘ come over’ and decide the long 
conflict of the East and West by bringing both under their true 
Lord. The favours shown by Diocletian and the Flavian Em- 
perors to the neighbouring cities may account for the desertion 
of Ilium, which we can fix with accuracy about the end of the 
fourth century, for the site bears no traces of Byzantine build- 
ings; the coins of Constantine the Great lie in numbers among 
the débris of the Greek city; but none have been found later 
than those of his sons Constantius and Constans. We may 
adopt, though with a smile, the words of the enthusiastic friend 
and interpreter of Dr. Schliemann,* that ‘ the hill of Ilium had 
been a solitude for 1500 years, till a man and a woman encamped 
there three years ago’—like another Deucalion and Pyrrha—to 
evoke the forms of heroic life from the buried stones; and the 
course of life by which Dr. Schliemann was prompted to and pre- 
pared for the work, which he executed with the unaided resources 
supplied by his own life-long industry, adds not a little to the 
interest of his discoveries. He has told his own story, with 
pardonable self-consciousness, in the earlier work quoted at the 
head of this article. 

Heinrich Schliemann was born in 1822 at Kalkhorst, a village 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, in a position which required him to 
earn his own living. But he was not therefore condemned te 
the bondage of a ‘ practical’ or ‘lower grade’ education. Let 
those who repeat the catch-word of ‘ a modicum of Greek,’ learnt 
‘ without any real appreciation’ and ‘ sure to be soon forgotten,’ 
mark the testimony of a practical witness :— 

‘As soon as I learnt to speak, my father related to me the great 
deeds of the Homeric heroes. I loved the stories; they enchanted 
me, sie versetzten mich in hohe Begeisterung. The first impressions 
which a child receives abide with him during his whole life, and 
though it was my lot, at the age of fourteen, to be apprenticed in a 
warehouse, instead of following the scientific career for which I felt 





* M. Emile Burnouf, in an article in the ‘Revue des Deux Mondes,’ for Janu- 
ary 1, 1874, ‘Troie d’aprés les derniéres Fouilles faites en Troade, giving an 
excellent account of Dr. Schliemann’s labours. 
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an extraordinary disposition, I always retained the same love for the 


famous men of antiquity which 1 had conceived for them in my first 
childhood.’ 


To make the example stronger, Schliemann did ‘ forget the 
little he had learnt’; and no wonder, as, during the golden time 
for learning, from fourteen to twenty, he was at work from five 
in the morning till eleven at night, selling herrings, butter, 
brandy, milk, and salt by retail, grinding potatoes for the still, 
sweeping the shop, and so forth. He forgot :—but he never lost 
the love of learning, and the occasion which revived it gives 
another (we might say a literal) example of the ‘ servabit odorem 
testa diu.’ A well-educated young man, whose bad conduct had 
condemned him to be a miller instead of a student of theology, 
came drunk into the shop one evening and recited about a hun- 
dred lines of Homer with the rhythmic cadence. 


‘Though I did not understand a word’ (it seems that Schliemann 
had learnt Latin but not Greek), ‘ this melodious speech made a deep 
impression upon me, and I wept bitter tears for my unhappy fate. 
Thrice I got him to repeat to me these godlike verses, paying him 
with three glasses of brandy, which I bought with the few pence that 
made my whole fortune.’ 


He was released from the bondage of the shop, but thrown 
destitute upon the world, by a hurt received in lifting a heavy 
cask. The kindness of a merchant, who found him in the 
hospital at Hamburg, procured him employment as a clerk, 
which left him some little time for study. His yearly salary 
was 800 francs (32/.); he lived on half, in a garret without a 
fire, and spent the other half on his studies. He began at the 
beginning, by perfecting his handwriting, and then went on to 
the modern languages, taking up English first; and there now 
lies before us one of his letters in English, which any one 
would suppose, both from its composition and handwriting, to be 
the fruit of early and thorough teaching. Schliemann pursued 
a method of learning modern languages which we have seen 
practised with great success; relying greatly on the impression 
produced by the living voice, when the learner reads a passage 
repeatedly aloud. Thus, when he came to grapple with Russian, 
without the help of a teacher, he learnt a translation of Tele- 
machus by heart, and recited it to a poor Jew, who received four 
francs a week for listening two hours at a time to the language 
of which he did not understand a word. Though Schliemann’s 
memory was bad through long want of practice, he acquired a 
sufficient practical knowledge of English in six months, and of 
French in another half-year. With this practice, and the im- 
provement 
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provement of his memory, Dutch, Spanish, Italian, and Portuguese 
took only six weeks each for him to speak and write fluently. He 
had obtained an improved situation before he learnt Russian ; and 
this acquisition proved the foundation of his fortune. In the 
beginning of 1846, his employers sent him as their agent to St. 
Petersburg, where he went into business on his own account a 
year later. But the new demands upon his time suspended study 
for eight years, and it was not till 1854 that he found leisure to 
learn Swedish and Polish. GREEK, the proposed goal of all his 
studies, was reserved, with no small self-denial, till he had 
secured a competent fortune, lest the fascination of the language 
should estrange him from his commercial industry. When at 
length he could no longer restrain his zeal, he set vigorously 
to work, in January, 1856, and, with the help of two Greek 
friends, he learnt modern Greek in six weeks. Three months 
more sufficed him to learn enough of classical Greek to under- 
stand the ancient writers, and especially Homer, ‘ whom,’ says 
he, ‘I read again and again with the liveliest enthusiasm.’ In 
two years, devoted to the exclusive study of the old Greek 
literature, he read nearly all the ancient writers cursorily, and 
the Iliad and Odyssey several times through. 

To this point we would direct special attention, believing as we 
do that the first and most needful key to all questions about 
Homer is a deep and familiar knowledge of the text. Such know- 
ledge, which was the great glory of our old English scholarship, 
has perhaps been too much neglected in the recent times of scien- 
tific criticism. No amount of reading about the classic authors, 
even in the latest German treatises, can compensate for an im- 
perfect knowledge of the authors themselves; and, more than 
this, the want of such knowledge unfits the scholar from being 
an independent judge of the criticism which he so eagerly 
follows. Among the services rendered by Mr. Gladstone to 
Homeric studies, none is greater than the earnestness with 
which he insists on this knowledge of the text, which his own 
example so well illustrates. 

In 1858 Dr. Schliemann obtained leisure to travel over 
Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Italy, and Egypt (availing himself, 
by the way, of the opportunity to learn Arabic), and he returned 
through Syria and Athens to St. Petersburg. At length, in 1863, 
- he found himself in possession of a fortune, and retired from 
business to devote his money and himself to the long-cherished 
purpose of his life. On his way to visit ‘the fatherland of 
Ulysses’ and the Plain of Troy, in 1864, he allowed himself to 
be diverted into a journey to India, China, and Japan, and so 
round the world, which occupied two years. After taking ms 
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his abode in Paris, with the purpose of devoting his life to 
archeology, Dr. Schliemann made the journey to Corfu, Cepha- 
lonia, Ithaca, the Peninsula of Greece, and the Plain of Troy, 
the account of which occupies his earlier volume, written at 
the end of 1868. The work contains, among much other in- 
teresting matter (especially about Ithaca), the result of studies of 
the ‘ Cyclopean’ works of Argolis, which were of great value for 
comparison with what might be found at Troy, and also an 
examination of the topography of the Iliad, which satisfied Dr. 
Schliemann that the site of Hissarlik alone promised to reward 
the thorough researches on which he was bent. 

Having now settled at Athens, as one of the band of French 
and German scholars who have made the ‘ eye of Greece’ a new 
centre of archeological study, Dr. Schliemann’ returned to the 
Troad in the spring of 1870, with his wife, a Greek lady and 
true ‘help meet’ for the work before him. That work occupied 


the practicable seasons of three years, from the autumn of 1871 


to the summer of 1873. The details of its progress, amidst 
difficulties from Turkish officialism and Greek cunning, fevers, 
storms, and poisonous serpents, added to the frequent danger of 
being crushed by the undermined masses of earth and. rubbish ; 
from the carelessness and stupidity, artfulness and jealousy, of the 
workmen and natives; all this we must leave to be read in Dr. 
Schliemann’s memoirs of his work, which, we are glad to 
understand, will be translated under his own direction. One 
example will show that power of impressing the minds of those 
under him, which is a main element of success in such an 
enterprise. To preserve the new-discovered pavement of the 
great gateway from being injured by the workmen, he told them 
that Christ had gone up by that road to visit King Priam, and 
he set up a cross to sanctify the legend! Some estimate of his 
labours and devotedness may be formed from the fact that he 
often had 150 men at the work, on which he expended 80002. 
Nor ought we to withhold our sympathy with his concluding 
thanksgiving to God that, ‘in spite of the fearful dangers to 
which we were exposed in these three years’ gigantic excavations, 
amidst constant stormy weather, no accident happened, not a 
man was killed, and not one even dangerously hurt. 

Dr. Schliemann’s account of his excavations is published in 
the form of 23 memoirs, written successively (except one at 
Athens) according to the progress of the work, from the autumn 
of 1871 to the 17th of June, 1873. This form enables us to 
follow the progress of his labours with the more interest ; but it 
involves the frequent repetition of similar matter, and the views 
expressed in the earlier memoirs are often corrected, or even 
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contradicted afterwards. The whole results, however, are 
digested in the Introduction. Beyond this, the reader is made 
a sort of eye-witness of the work and the antiquities which it 
has brought to light by means of the elaborate ‘ Atlas’ of 217 
photographic plates, which give plans and views of the site 
and the whole Plain of Troy, and of Dr. Schliemann’s exca- 
vations, with representations of between four and five thousand 
of the objects which he has discovered. These photographs, 
however, are not from the objects themselves, but from drawings 
executed by an artist whom Dr. Schliemann took with him from 
Athens in the second year of his work; and many of the photo- 
graphs are very badly executed. The miscellaneous arrangement 
of the objects imposes much trouble on the reader, but an in- 
valuable guide to their original place among the ruins is furnished 
by the appended numbers, which indicate the depth at which 
each was found.* The great importance of this will be seen 
presently. The ‘ Atlas’ is accompanied by a very full descriptive 
letterpress of all the principal objects. These form only a part 
of the vast collection at Athens, which we are informed that 
the Greek Government have just declined to accept as a gift 
on Dr. Schliemann’s conditions. . 

The scene of Dr. Schliemann’s excavations was determined in 
part by the nature of the ground, on which walls and founda- 
tions may be traced, and potsherds are scattered over the surface, 
and in part by our general knowledge of the extent of Greek 
{lium and the conceptions of the size of the ancient city derived 
from Homer. The plateau rises some 80 feet above the level 
of the plain, its steep descent to which on the north, north-east, 
and north-west marks the probable limit of the town on those 
sides. At the north-west angle rises a hill some 26 feet higher, 
and, therefore, more than 100 feet above the plain, with a 
surface about 975 feet long by 620 wide, which nature, as well 
as the sense of the name Hissarlik (‘ fortress”), seems to mark as 
the Acropolis of the Greek city ; and which was assumed to be 





* Dr. Schliemann’s measures are given on the French metric system, sometimes 
with (in the text of his work) the corresponding number of feet. We have con- 
verted his measures approximately, at the ratio of 3} feet to the métre, with the 
further correction when needed, and avoiding fractions as much as possible. 

+ ‘In a letter addressed to the Athenian journal Nea Hellas, Dr. Schliemann 
informs the Athenians that he is going to leave them. He had offered to build a 
museum at Athens at his own expense, to deposit there all the antiquities which 
he had discovered, on condition that Government would allow him to excavate at 
Mycenz and Olympia, the proceeds of the excavations to become equally the 
property of the nation, and to be deposited in the Schliemann Museum. Parlia- 
ment accepted his offer, but the Government has declined to sanction it, and Dr. 
Schliemann now announces that he will leave Greece for ever. —The Academy, 
April 4, 1874. , 
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the famous Pergamos of Homer, the citadel of Priam. The 
great city itself, then, was to be sought beneath the plateau, 
where the flourishing Greek Ilium must have stood ; and both 
would probably have a somewhat similar extent. Accordingly 
Dr. Schliemann set to work scientifically, sinking pits over 
the site to take soundings of the plain (as the voyagers in 
the Challenger sound the ocean-depths), till he reached the 
native soil of limestone at about 16 feet and less. The surpris- 
ing result may be best told in his own words :— 


‘ Trusting to the statements of the Iliad, which I used to believe in 
as if they were Gospel truth, I imagined that Hissarlik, the hill 
which I have ransacked for three years, was the Pergamos of the city. 
Troy must at least have had 50,000 inhabitants, and its area must 
have extended over the whole space occupied by the Greek colony of 
Ilium. Notwithstanding this, I was determined to investigate the 
matter accurately, and thought that I could not do it in any better 
way than by making borings. I accordingly began cautiously to dig 
at the extreme ends of the Greek Ilium, but these borings down 
to the primary soil brought to light only walls of houses and frag- 
ments of pottery, belonging to the Greek period, but not a trace 
of the remains of the preceding occupants. In making these borings, 
therefore, I gradually came nearer to the imagined Pergamos, but 
without any better success ; as oven seven borings which I had made 
at the very foot of this hill, down to the rock, produced only Greek 
masonry and fragments of Greek pottery. I now assert most positively 
that Troy was limited to the small surface of this hill, that its area 
is accurately defined by its great surrounding wall, laid open by me in 
many places, that the city had no acropolis, that the Pergamos is a 
pure invention of Homer, and lastly that the area of Troy in post- 
Trojan times, down to the Greek settlement, has only been increased 
so far as the hill was enlarged by the débris that was thrown down, 
but that the Ilium of the Greek colony was largely extended at the 
time of its foundation.’ 


In another passage he says :— 


‘I now most emphatically declare that the town of Priam cannot 
possibly have extended in the direction of any one side beyond the 
primeval plateau of this fortress, the circumference of which is 
indicated to the south and south-west by the great tower and the 
Sean Gate, to the north-west, north-east, and east by the surrounding 
wall of Troy. The town was so strongly fortified by nature on the 
north side, that the wall there consisted only of those large blocks of 
stone, loosely piled one upon another, which last year gave me such 
immense trouble to remove. This wall is, however, recognised at 
once directly to the right in the northern entrance of my large cutting, 
which runs through the entire hill. 

* I am extremely sorry to be obliged to give such a small plan of 
Troy, nay I had wished to be able to make it a thousand times — 
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but truth I consider to be of the first importance, and I rejoice that 
my three years’ excavations have laid open the Homeric Troy, even 
though on a diminished scale, and so have proved that the Iliad is 
based upon real facts. 

‘ Homer is an epic poet and not an historian, and it is quite natural 
that he exaggerates everything with poetic licence; besides the events 
which he describes are so marvellous that even very many scholars 
have long doubted the existence of Troy, and have considered the town 
to be a mere fancy of the poet. I venture to hope that the civilised 
world will not only not be vexed that the town of Priam has shown 
itself scarcely the twentieth part as large as was to be expected from 
the statements of the Iliad, but, on the contrary, that, with delight and 
enthusiasm, it will accept the certainty, that Ilium did really exist, 
that a large portion of it has now been brought to light, and that 
Homer, even though he exaggerated, nevertheless sings of events that 
actually happened. Besides this, it ought to be considered that the 
area of Troy, which is now reduced to this small hill, is still just as 
large or larger than the regal city of Athens, which was confined to 
the Acropolis, and which did not extend beyond this till the time when 
Theseus added the twelve villages, and consequently it was named in 
the plural ’A@jva. It is probable that the same happened to the town 
of Mvuxjva:, which Homer describes as being rich in gold, and which 
is also met with in the singular number (Iliad, IV. 52). 

‘ Little Troy was, however, immensely rich, considering the cireum- 
stances of those times, for I here find a treasure of gold and silver 
articles such as are now scarcely to be found in an emperor’s palace ;’ 
—(a strange exaggeration)—‘ and as the town was rich it was powerful 
as well, and ruled over a large domain. 

‘ The houses of Troy were all very high and had several storeys, as 
is evident from the thickness of the walls and the colossal heaps of 
débris ; but even if we assume the houses to have been of three storeys 
and standing close by the side of one another, the town can never- 
theless not have contained more than 5000 inhabitants, nor have 
furnished more than 500 soldiers; but it could always raise a con- 
siderable army from among its subjects, and as it was rich and 
powerful it obtained mercenaries from all quarters. 

‘ Troy thus had no especial acropolis; but, as one was necessary for 
the great deeds of the Iliad, Homer invented one and called it the 
Pergamos, a word of utterly unknown derivation.’ 


The disappointment thus announced is less surprising than 
it seems. Schliemann’s expectations, like the exaggerated views 
of others about the size required for the Trojan battle-field, were 
based on the unsubstantial parade of forces in the Homeric 
catalogue. But our knowledge of the most ancient cities agrees 
with his discovery about Troy; and he might have added to 
the cases of Athens and Mycene the hill-fortress of Zion, the 
Byrsa of Carthage, the Palatine city of Rome, and the palatial 
quarters of Nineveh, which alone remained, while the — 
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huts that sheltered the common people on the ground below 
were quickly swept away. In such cases the city was the fast- 
ness, where the chiefs had their abode and the people found 
refuge from an enemy, towering above the mean dwellings 
around them, just as the heroes alone are deemed worth notice 
on the field of battle. It was not so much, then, the Pergamos 
that Homer invented, for there stood the hill, and the name 
may have been handed down by tradition; but it was rather 
the surrounding city that his imagination called up around the 
fortress. 

Schliemann’s hopes and efforts were now concentrated on the 
little hill of Hissarlik, which he attacked by excavations on 
the north, south, and south-east, and by a deep channel through 
the breadth of the hill. These successive works, in the years 
1871, 1872, and 1873, are shown on the subjoined plan. They 







PLATEAU . 
\\ or \\ 
VA HISSARLIA . 






laid open walls indubitably far more ancient than that of Greek 
Ilium (the proof will appear forthwith); a complete city gate- 
way, with the paved road through it ; remains of houses, and a 
vast variety of objects, many of them of strange and unexpected 
types. The relative position of these remains and of the débris 
that covered them revealed the most unexpected result of all— 
that no less than four (perhaps five or even six) communities had 
lived and built there, and their works had perished, leaving their 
remains 
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remains in successive strata on this same spot, before the time 
when the Greek colonists built the acropolis of their Ilium over 
all the rest. The mound of Hissarlik was shown to be a natural 
hill, the surface of which seems to have been levelled and im- 
proved in some parts by an embankment and retaining wall, 
above which the successive ruins have heaped up a mass of from 
14 to 16 méfres high (about 46 to 52 feet), so that the native rock 
lies at that distance below the present surface of the hill. The 
division of this mass into the strata which mark the successive 
habitations of the hill will at once be seen from the annexed 
diagram. The remains of Greek Ilium are confined to the 
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topmost stratum, of a little more than 6 feet deep, and this is 
separated from the next by a layer of débris, which seems to 
indicate a long interval during which the _ was deserted. 
All below this is manifestly pre-Hellenic. Now we have seen 
that the Greek occupation of the site may be stated roughly at a 


th d ; and it would be natural to ask,—If 6 feet of 
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débris have accumulated in a thousand years, what space of time 
must be allowed for the previous deposit of about 46 feet? 
But such computations are always deceptive ; and the truth is 
that the thick successive layers bear witness, not so much to the 
length of occupation, as to the great epochs of destruction, 
which have left other abundant marks of their intensity. 

We can fancy some enthusiastic votary of ‘pre-historic 
palzontology’ hastening to mark the earlier strata with the 
magic words stone, bronze, iron. But alas! for such symme- 
trical theories, the ruins show an age of stone; but it runs 
through all the strata, and it coincides in all with an age of 
copper; iron being wholly (or all but wholly) absent. But 
more than this, the copper is scarcer, and the stone implements 
more abundant, in the third stratum than in those below; in 
other words, we have the very ‘unscientific’ fact of an ‘age of 
stone’ above an ‘age of copper.’ The implements and weapons 
of stone and copper are mixed with ornaments of copper, gold, 
silver, and even ivory, and fragments of musical instruments, 
testifying to a state of no little civilisation and luxury, and to 
commerce with foreign nations. Again, in all the strata there 
are hundreds of vessels of pottery, besides those remarkable 
objects in terra-cotta of which we have presently to speak, and 
all these have a striking resemblance, though the types vary 
in the different strata. But in soundness of manufacture, 
elegance of form, and even size, there is a progressive falling 
off. The diminution even in the capacity of what are evidently 
drinking vessels recals Homer’s lamentation over the decline of 
convivial power. In short, not to multiply details, the newly 
opened mound of Hissarlik—of whatever else it may be the 
monument—stands henceforth as a lasting witness to a pro- 
gressive decay of civilisation and industry and wealth among 
the successive races of its inhabitants; and it completely over- 
turns, for that part of the world at least, the hasty assumption 
of the progress of mankind through the ages of stone, bronze, 
and iron, which has been derived from regions that may well 
have been the last retreats of degraded races, rather than the 
first abodes of primitive men. We have long doubted whether 
such tokens of the lowest state of humanity would be found in 
the regions which history marks as the seats of primeval civi- 
lisation, and here is, at least, one decisive answer. There is 
nothing astonishing in the fact that a comparatively civilised 
people, among whom iron was scarce or unknown, should use 
knives, saws, axes, and hammers of flint, diorite, and other hard 
stones, as the best substitute for the hard metal. Many such 
examples might be found in the present day; the simplest 
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materials often make the best tools; and, even in our age of 
iron, the débris of London may furnish some curious proofs to 
the coming ‘ New Zealander’ of the low civilisation of England 
in the nineteenth century. 

We must not confound the two questions, of the witness which 
the hill of Hissarlik bears to the condition of its successive 
inhabitants as a new chapter in human history, and its relation 
to the Homeric poems. The zeal with which Dr. Schliemann 
has plunged into the latter argument—hastening to identify the 
Tower of Ilium, the Scean Gates, the Royal Palace, and King 
Priam’s Treasure, has tended rather to provoke antagonism than 
to strengthen his case. But as our present purpose is chiefly to 
open his wonderful discoveries to the reader, we find ourselves 
compelled to follow his own manner of relating them. 

He himself now maintains that he was on a wrong scent when 
(in his earlier memoirs) he took the lowest, and by far the 
largest, stratum of ruins for those of Homer’s Ilium ;* and it is 
to be regretted that his change of view has led him, both to give 
a less complete account of this stratum than we could have 
wished, and to hide much of what he had uncovered beneath the 
débris of his excavations of the second stratum, which he now 
regards as the heroic Troy.t For this first city, which was erected 
on the virgin rock, had its houses as well as its walls built of 
stones cemented with wet earth. Their upright position, and the 
foundations of later buildings above them, prove that the second 
city was raised on the buried ruins of the first. This, indeed, 
was the usual ancient mode of building; the earth was not exca- 
vated to form cellars, and deep foundations were dug only for the 
most massive walls. We have not, however, gained a perfectly 
clear conception of the demarcation between these two first 
strata, for, if we understand rightly, those massive structures of 
the second stratum, which are claimed as the great buildings 
of Priam’s city, are based on the native rock. 

Dr. Schliemann’s own words will best describe the second 
stratum, and explain his views of its relation to Homer’s [lium : 


‘The excavations I have made this year have sufficiently proved 
that the second nation which built a town on this hill, upon the débris 
of the first settlers (which is from 20 ft. to 30 ft. thick), are the 
Trojans of whom Homer sings; the débris of this town lie from 
23 ft. to 33 ft. below the surface. The strata of this Trojan débris, 
which without exception bear marks of great heat, consist mainly of 








* The reader of Schliemann’s book should be on his guard against the confusion 
arising from this use of ‘ Troy’ and ‘ the Trojans’ in the earlier part. 
+ Dr. Schliemann naturally points to the legend of an earlier destruction of 
a at Hercules. Hom. JI. y. 642, 
ol. 
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red ashes of wood, and rise from 5 ft. to about 10 ft. above the great 
tower of Ilion, the double Scan gate, and the great surrounding 
wall, the construction of which Homer ascribes to Poseidon and 
Apollo, and they show that the town was destroyed by a fearful 
conflagration. How great the heat must have been is clear also 
from the large slabs of stone of the road leading from the double 
Sewan gate down to the plain; for when, a few months ago, I 
laid this road open, all the slabs appeared as much uninjured 
as if they had been put down quite recently; but after they 
had been exposed to the air for a few days, the slabs of the 
upper part of the road, to the extent of some 10 ft., which had been 
exposed to the heat, began to crumble away, and have now almost 
disappeared, while those of the lower portion of the road, which had 
not been touched by the fire, have remained uninjured, and seem to be 
indestructible. A further proof of the terrible catastrophe is fur- 
nished by a stratum of scorie, of melted lead and copper of a thickness. 
of from } of an inch to 1} in., which extends nearly through the whole 
hill at a depth of from 27 ft. to 29 ft. That Troy was destroyed by 
enemies after a bloody war is further attested by the many human bones 
which I found in these heaps of débris, and above all by the skeletons 
with helmets found in the depths of the Temple of Athena; for, as 
we know from Homer, all corpses were burnt, and the ashes preserved 
in urns. Of such urns I have found an immense number in all the 
pre-hellenic strata. Lastly, the treasure, which some member of the 
royal family probably endeavoured to save during the destruction of 
the city, but was forced to leave behind on the surrounding wall, 
leaves no doubt that the city was destroyed by the hands of enemies. 
This treasure I found on the large surrounding wall by the side of 
the royal palace, at a depth of 274 ft., and covered with red Trojan 
rubbish from 5 ft. to 64 ft. thick, and by a strong post-Trojan wall, 
194 ft. high’ 


The ordinary houses of this second city were not of stone, 
like those of the first, but of sun-dried bricks, the inner faces 
of which are vitrified by the fire that consumed them. That 
much wood was used in their construction is proved by the 
thick layer of ashes. But stone laid in wet earth was used for 
some of the most important buildings which claim our special 
notice. First of these is the immense structure which Dr. Schlie- 
mann calls the Tower of Ilium, though it may equally well be 
regarded as a massive rampart. (See Plan, p. 542, No. 3.) 


‘On the south side of the hill, where, on account of the slight 
natural incline, I had to make my large channel with an inclination 
of 14°, I discovered, at a distance of 195 ft. from the slope, a tower 
40 ft. thick, which likewise obstructs my path, and seems to be very. 


the whole breadth of my channel, and have convinced myself that it 
is built on the rock at the depth of 464 ft. 
‘ A hillock 


long. I have laid the tower bare on the north and south side along* 
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‘A hillock of calcareous earth, 65 ft. broad, and 16 ft. high, 
leans on the north side of the tower, and this calcareous earth 
evidently consists of the rubbish which had to be removed in 
order to level the rock for building the tower upon it. I have of 
course pierced this hillock, and convinced myself that the north 
side of the tower, 164 ft. above the rock, does not consist of masonry, 
but of large blocks of stone, lying loosely one upon another, and 
that only the upper part, 3 ft. high, consists of masonry. This 
hillock, having the form of a rampart, thus serves to consolidate 
the north side of the tower, and renders it possible to ascend to 
the top without steps. The south side of the tower, facing the 
town and plain, consists of very solid masonry, of shell-limestones 
connected by earth, which are partly shaped and partly unshaped. 
This south side of the tower rises from the rock at an angle of 75°. 

‘The western part of the tower, so far as it has hitherto been 
uncovered, is only 120 ft. to 123 ft. distant from the steep western 
declivity of the hill; and, considering the enormous accumulation of 
rubbish, I believe the tower once stood on the western edge of the 
Acropolis, where its situation was most interesting and imposing,“for 
from its top might be seen, not only the whole plain of Troy, but the 
sea with the islands of Tenedos, Imbros, and Samothrace. There is 
not a more sublime situation in the area of Troy than this, and I, 
therefore, presume that it was the great tower of Llium, which 
Andromache ascended, because she heard that the Trojans were hard 
pressed, and that the power of the Achewans was great.* 

This tower, after having been buried for thirty-one centuries, and 
after, during thousands of years, one nation after another have 
built its houses and palaces high above its summit, has now again 
been brought to light, and commands a view, if not of the whole 
plain, at least of its northern part, and of the Hellespont. May this 
sacred sublime monument of Greek heroism attract for ever the eyes 
of those sailing through the Hellespont; may it become a place to 
which ingenuous youth of all future generations shall make their pil- 
grimages, and may they be inspired there with the love of knowledge, 
especially of the splendid Greek language and literature; may it be 
an inducement speedily and completely to lay bare the walls of Troy, 
which must necessarily be connected with this tower, and most 
probably also with the wall laid open by me on the north side; the 
uncovering of them is now a very simple matter.’ 

Dr. Schliemann’s view of this ‘ Tower’ is somewhat called in 
question by the fact that its height is only 20 feet. He at 
first supposed that the upper portion had been thrown down, 
but he recalled this opinion on discovering a sort of channel 
sunk in the upper surface (see the Plan on p. 542), which he 


conceives to have been a shelter for the archers. 
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The line of the ‘ Tower’ is broken by the remarkably perfect 
gateway, evidently fitted for two pairs of gates, one behind the 
other,* the copper fastenings of which still remain in the stone 
posts (No. 10 on the Plan). These Dr. Schliemann takes for 
the ‘ Scaan Gates’ of Homer. It is certainly a remarkable coin- 
cidence that this gateway answers to the name of the ‘ Left-hand 
Gates,’ as it opens to the west—for the augur looked to the north 
in sacrificing—and also that it is the only gate of the city. But 
as this is the direct outlet to the plain of Troy, it would seem 
to follow that the chief gate of any city built on this site must 
needs occupy the same position. The perfect preservation of the 
gateway and its pavement is due in a great measure to their 
having been buried beneath the ruins of the remarkable edifice, 
which Dr. Schliemann regards as the Palace of Priam (No. 11 
on the Plan) :— 


‘The most interesting object that I have discovered here within 
the three years is certainly a house brought to light this week, and of 
which eight rooms have already been laid open; it lies at the depth 
of 22% ft. to 26 ft. upon the great tower, directly below the Greek 
temple of Minerva. Its walls consist of small stones cemented with 
earth, and appear to belong to different epochs, for while some of 
them rest directly upon the stones of the tower, others were not built 
till this tower was already covered with 8 inches of débris, and in 
several cases even with 34 ft. These walls also show differences 
in thickness ; one of them is 44 ft., others are only 2 ft. 2 in., and 
others again not more than 1 ft. 10 in. thick. Several of these 
walls are 9} ft. in height, and in some of them may be seen large 
remnants of the coatings of clay painted yellow or white. Only in 
one large room, the dimensions of which, however, cannot be exactly 
ascertained, have I as yet found an actual floor of unhewn limestones, 
the smooth sides of which are turned outwards. Black fire-marks on 
the lower portion of the walls of the other rooms, which have as yet 
been excavated, leave no doubt that their floors were of wood and 
destroyed by fire. In one room may be seen a wall in the form of a 
semicircle burnt black as a coal. All the rooms as yet laid open, 
and not resting directly upon the tower, I have excavated down to the 
same level, and find, without exception, that the débris below them 
consists of red or yellow ashes and burnt ruins. Above them, even 
in the rooms themselves, I found—as is proved by numerous remains 
hanging on the walls—partly only red or yellow wood ashes which 
are mixed with bricks that had been dried in the sun and subsequently 
burnt by the conflagration, partly, only black débris, which are the 
remnants of furniture mixed with masses of small shells; in several 
rooms red jars (7i#x) 7 ft. to 8 ft. high, some of which I leave in 
situ ; above the house, and as far as the foundations of the temple, only 





* This arrangement of city gates in the Greek cities, and the use of wdae in 
the plural, are both far too common to support the argument for their identifi- 
cation which Schlicmann founds on the plural Saal rdAa. 
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red and yellow wood-ashes. To the east side of the house is a sacri- 
ficial altar of a very primitive description, turned to the north-west 
by west, and consisting of a slab of slate granite about 5 ft. 4 in. 
in length and 5 ft. 5 in. in breadth; upon the upper end of it isa 
stone of the same kind, 1 ft. 10 in. high and 1 ft. 9 in. broad; the 
upper part of the stone is cut into the form of a crescent, probably 
for killing upon it the animal intending for sacrifice. 3 ft. 11 in. 
below the sacrificial altar there is a channel formed of slabs of 
green slate, which has probably served to allow the blood to run off.’ 
(This he takes for the altar of Athena.) ‘Strangely enough this 
altar does not stand on the tower itself, but 34 ft. above it, upon 
bricks or lumps of earth dried in the sun, which have, however, 
been really burnt by a conflagration, but which nevertheless have 
no solidity. The altar was surrounded by an enormous mass of the 
remains of bricks of this kind, as well as by red and yellow wood- 
ashes, to a height of about 9 ft.9 in. I of course leave the altar in 
situ, so that visitors to the Troad may be convinced by the nature of 
its pedestal and of the débris of the earthen wall, beside which it 
stands, of the correctness of all these statements which might other- 
wise sound too fabulous. The remarkable substructure of this sacri- 
ficial altar, the curious débris in which it was buried, the preservation 
of the obviously large burnt-down house whose walls have been built 
at different epochs, lastly, the fact that its spaces were filled with 
such heterogeneous débris and with colossal jars (xi6o.)—all this is 
a riddle to me; I confine myself, therefore, merely to stating the 
facts, and refrain from expressing any kind of conjecture.’ 


If this be indeed the Palace of Priam, we have a feature of 
topography in the most direct contradiction to Homer, who 
places the Pergamus to the east of the city, through which 
Hector runs to the Scan Gate, after descending from the palace 
on the Pergamus. But we have seen Dr. Schliemann’s answer, 
that Homer, who, if he ever visited Troy, certainly made no 
excavation on its site, formed his own poetical imagination of a 
large city with a distinct Pergamus, such as Troy never was. 
Apart from all chronological questions about Homer’s age, the 
bard (whoever he was) that sang of the destruction of Ilium (if 
Ilium were the city that Schliemann supposes) could never have 
seen its walls and gates. The Gates were buried beneath the 
ruins of the Palace, and all the remains were hidden by a layer 
of red ashes from 5 feet to 10 feet thick. We are therefore 
shut up to the somewhat paradoxical view (though it may not 
therefore be a contradiction) that the bard had received, by tra- 
dition, knowledge enough to make his topography available for 
argument in some cases, while, in others, his want of, knowledge 
and free exercise of imagination will account for difficulties and 
discrepancies. Such a catastrophe as the conflagration, in which 
the second city on the site of Hissarlik was destroyed, would long 
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live in local tradition, like the ruin of Nineveh and Babylon. 
Can there have been an Asiatic Iliad, handed down by a line of 
local bards, and used by Homer somewhat as the medieval 
romance writers worked in elements from the classic poets ? 

We pass from ‘ Priam’s Palace’ to ‘ Priam’s treasure.’ The 
discovery, which was Schliemann’s last stroke of good fortune, 
just as he was bringing his work to a close, must be told in 
his own words, written in April 1873 :— 


‘In the course of my excavations on the Trojan wall, and in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Priam’s house, I lighted on a 
great copper object of remarkable form, which attracted my attention 
all the more, as I thought I saw gold behind it. Upon this copper 
object rested a thick crust of red ashes and calcined ruins, on 
which again weighed a wall nearly 6 ft. thick and 18 ft. high, 
built of great stones and earth, and which must have belonged to the 
period next after the destruction of Troy. In order to save the 
treasure from the greed of my workmen, and to secure it for science, 
it was necessary to use the very greatest haste; and so, though it was 
not yet breakfast time, I had “ paidos,” or “resting time,” called out 
at once. While my workmen were eating and resting, I cut out the 
treasure with a great knife, not without the greatest effort and the 
most terrible risk of my life, for the great wall of the old fortress 
which I had to undermine threatened every moment to fall down 
upon me. But the sight of so many objects, of which each alone is of 
inestimable worth for science, made me foolhardy, and I thought of no 
danger. The carrying off, however, of the treasure would have been 
impossible without the help of my dear wife, who stood by ready to 


pack up the objects in her shawl as I cut them out, and to take them 
away.’ 


The objects thus found lay all together, and partly fused into 
one another, in a quadrangular mass, retaining the shape of the 
box in which they had been placed. The box had perished in 
the fire ; but Schliemann supposes that a large copper key, found 
by him close by, belonged to it. That the treasure had been 
hastily packed together during the sack of the city, and carried 
off by some person, who was overtaken by the fire, or crushed 
beneath the ruins, is inferred both from the miscellaneous cha- 
racter of the collection, and from the spot where it was found— 
just outside the city, on the wall (No. 12 onthe Plan). We cannot 
stay to enumerate the many objects of copper, silver, and gold, 
and the mixture of the two called electrum, which prove at least 
the wealth of the possessor, and the civilisation of the people who 
made them. Besides the copper heads of spears and axes, two- 
edged daggers, a knife, and a broken sword, there was a large 
copper shield, with a central boss, and a rim raised as if to 
support the edges of ox-hides or other covering,—the very pattern 
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of the copper and ox-hide shield of Sarpedon (JI. xii. 294-227). 
Fortunately the gold vessels and ornaments have best escaped 
the action of the fire. Among them is a drinking-vessel of 
a very peculiar shape, common in earthenware among the 
two lower strata of the Trojan ruins, but not found, we believe, 
elsewhere, which supplies Dr. Schliemann with one of his 
most striking points of correspondence with Homer. It has 
been disputed, from the time of Aristotle, whether the déas 
apdixvrrerdov, used at the festive banquets of Homer’s heroes, 
meant a cup with two handles, or a double cup, like two goblets 





with a common stem, of an hour-glass shape. Modern scholars 
have adopted the latter interpretation, as being required by the 





etymology (auqi, ‘ on both sides’), not considering, as Schliemann 
remarks, that one of the two cups would always be useless for 


drinking. 
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drinking. But ‘seeing is believing,’ and the first sight of this 
vessel, which is both double-handled and double-lipped, for 
drinking at both ends, makes one feel that this ought to be the 
true déras dudixirreddrov of Homer. It has the perfect appear- 
ance of a ‘loving-cup,’ to be passed from hand to hand and 
from mouth to mouth, and, in most cases, it has a round bottom, 
so as not to stand when filled, but only to be set down empty on 
its upper side. As the lips are as well adapted for pouring as 
for drinking, it has been suggested that it was used for libations. 
May it not have been for both purposes, the libation being 
poured from the smaller end before the larger was put to the 
drinker’s mouth? The one in the treasure is made of cast gold, 
with the hollow handles of beaten gold soldered on: it weighs 
more than forty ounces. The other gold vessels are formed of 
plates beaten out with the hammer. 

A still more remarkable part of the collection is thus described 
by Dr. Schliemann :— 

‘ That this treasure was packed up in the greatest haste is shown 
by the contents of the t silver vase, in which I found, quite at 
the bottom, two splendid. go Iden diadems, a fillet for the head, and 
four most gorgeous and artistic pendants for earrings. On them lay 
fifty-six golden earrings and 4750 little golden rings, perforated 
prisms, and dice, together with golden buttons and other precious 
things which belonged to other ornaments. After these came six 
golden bracelets, and quite at the top of all in the silver vase the two 
small golden cups.’ 

The illustration shows one of these diadems, some scattered 
links of which have been laboriously restored to their places by 
Dr. Schliemann. 
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When Dr. Schliemann claims this fillet as the cp7deuvov of 
Homer, he is met with the objection, that this was rather a large 
veil, or mantilla, especially as the sea-goddess Ino gives Ulysses 
her xpndeuvov to buoy him up on the water.* We are indebted 
to Mr. Gladstone for the suggestion, that this diadem answers to 
the ‘twined or plaited fillet’ (wAexr? dvadéopn), which Andro- 
mache casts from her head in her mourning for Hector, where 
the order of the words seems to imply that it was worn over 
the xpydeuvov.t How well such a head-dress would become the 
Trojan princess may be judged from the adaptation which our 
artist has made of another found in the treasure. 





In the peculiar pendants of these diadems, Dr. Schliemann 
sees the owl-faced idol which (as will presently appear) is a 





* Od. V. 346. 

+ Homer, Il, xxii. 469 :— 
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main support of his theory. We must confess that the likeness 
seems to us remote, even though a lady friend at the first sight of 
the engravings, exclaimed, ‘ They look like a lot of owls’ heads!’ 
Numerous examples may be seen in the British Museum of 
Egyptian necklaces, having the images or symbols of the gods 
for pendants. To the same quarter also Dr. Schliemann might 
look (though there is no trace of actual Egyptian influence on 
the forms found at Troy) for the clue to that mode of represen- 
tation, in which he sees the owl-headed goddess, 0ea yAavxarris 
>AOnvn, who was the tutelar deity of Troy. Throughout all the 
pre-hellenic strata, and especially in the second, were found a 
multitude of objects, which no one can look at without recog- 
nising idols of that rude archaic form, which may indicate 
either the want of better art, or the retention of ancient types 
from religious reverence, like that paid at Ephesus to the rude 
wooden image of Artemis that fell down from Jove. Some of 
them are merely flat oblong stones from the bed of the neigh- 
bouring river or sea-beach ; others are plates of fine marble, 
and of terracotta; and one is the petrified vertebra of an ante- 
diluvian animal, fashioned by hand. Here are several types, 
showing various stages of the attempt to represent a face in 
which Dr. Schliemann traces the bill and eyes of an owl, while 
the last exhibits the breasts of a woman. ‘Here surely is the 
Palladium !’ is the first thought of the enthusiastic searcher for 








the tutelar goddess of Troy. The same type is seen on many of 
the cups and vases which lie embedded in all the strata, and in 
the greatest number in the two lowest. On some, as on the 
rudest plates, there are only slight marks, such as ~~ -|+ elo 
which Schliemann calls the monogram of the owl ; and the type 
is developed through various stages to the form which appears 
in the greatest perfection in the second stratum. In the vase 
here shown, for example, Dr. Schliemann sees the owl’s face, but 
with an approximation to human features (which is more pro- 
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nounced in at least one other example),“and the breasts and 
abdomen of a woman; the handles of the vase answer to the 
owl’s wings, and its lid forms a sort of helmet: some have long 
hair at the back. In the very curious form annexed, he sees the 





owl’s outspread wings, with feathers indicated by the parallel 
scratches. We have been careful to speak of what Dr. Schliemann 
sees in the figures, at the same time giving the reader the oppor- 
tunity of forming his own opinion, though no accurate judgment 
can be formed without seeing the originals. Mr. Newton, of the 
British Museum, who has performed the great service of going 
to Athens expressly to inspect Dr. Schliemann’s collection, comes 
to the cautious conclusion that ‘in these rude productions in 
which Dr. Schliemann recognises the yAave@mis ’AOnvn there 
is certainly an attempt to model a face, whether human or 
owlish.* But that there is something more than a vague attempt 
to represent the human face seems clear to us from the very 
definite type evidently aimed at. 


Dr. Schliemann, of course, maintains that all interpreters 

* Mr. Newton’s Report in {the ‘ Academy’ of February 14th, 1874. We may 
observe, once for all, that all suspicion of the genuineness of the objects discovered 
by Dr. Schliemann is utterly dissipated by the verdict of Mr. Newton and all 
archeologists who have seen the collection. Dr. Schliemann tells us of the 
attempts of his own workmen to raise the reward for their discoveries by forging 
ornaments on the plain terracottas. 
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have gone wrong together in translating yAavea@mis Gea, ‘ the 
goddess with the bright or flashing eyes.’ On this point it need 
only be said that his translation is etymologically admissible, 
and that the other might be an error naturally made in igno- 
rance of the oldest conception of the goddess, if such a concep- 
tion existed. Now, it is no longer doubtful that the worship of 
Athena was an oriental importation into Greece; and it would 
be quite reasonable that her earlier idol impersonations should be 
like those so familiar to us in the sculptures alike of Egypt and 
Assyria, where the qualities ascribed to a deity are symbolized by 
the form of an animal, or by the head of an animal placed on a 
human figure. The hawk-headed Ra, the ram-headed Ammon, 
the eagle-headed Nisroch, and many others, furnish ample pre- 
cedents for an owl-headed Athena. The human bodies seen in 
Egyptian and Assyrian sculpture are only rudely indicated on 
the Trojan slabs and vases, for, as Mr. Newfon has observed— 
and this is one striking guide to the age of the remains—‘ the 
conception of the human form as an organic whole, a conception 
which we meet with at the very dawn of Greek art, nowhere 
appears.’ It is not fair to start from that conception in its most 
— development, and to ask whether Phidias’s Athena of the 

?arthenon could ever have been the owl-faced Trojan idol. 
Even so, however, an answer might be given from the owl 
sculptured by her side; for a symbol so inseparable is most 
likely to have been the first impersonation of the deity. As Mr. 
Gladstone has said,* the sculptured gods of Grecian art were 
not the artistic embodiments of divine ideals, but were first 
borrowed from ‘a race inclined to material and earthly con- 
ceptions in theology—a crutch for the lameness of man, and not 
a wing for his higher aspirations ;’ and they were afterwards 
moulded into perfect symmetry by the study of the human form. 
Going back to the earlier age of Homer, it is little to the pur- 
pose to ask, whether he could possibly have conceived of the 
goddess who stood behind Achilles in the assembly, and acted 
as the charioteer and helper of Diomed, as an owl-faced being, 
or whether ‘when the poet said, dvéveve 5¢ Iladdas ’AOjvn, he 
meant that the idol of the goddess shook its owl’s head in token 
of its non-acceptance of the prayers and offerings of the Trojan 
matrons ;’f though, indeed, Dr. Schliemann might appeal to the 
passages in which Apollo and Athena transform themselves into 





* Homer, vol. iii. pp. 176-7. 
t Il. vi. 311. Professor Max Miiller, in the ‘ Academy, January 10th, 1874. It 
is somewhat strange to have the conception of the poet thus literally pens by 


an advocate of the theory that there was no Homeric Troy at all, and therefore 
no image of Athena in it. 
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birds, for a trace of the ancient symbolism.* The true question 
is whether Homer, in accordance with his constant use of fired 
epithets, has not preserved a name which represents an old con- 
ception of the goddess, though that conception was quite out- 
grown in his time. We are not ashamed to confess that this 
question, like many others raised by Dr. Schliemann, needs 
further consideration, before pronouncing a positive judgment. 
Meanwhile, as in his whole argument about Troy, we must be on 
our guard against a sort of argumentum in circulo of this sort :— 
these mysterious idols represent Athena, because we find them 
at Troy, and the spot is the Ilium of Homer, because there we 
find the images of his Oea yAavewmis ’AOnjvn. 

The advocates of the extreme mythical view of the Homeric 
poems are perhaps not quite clear of the like fallacy. To the one 
triumphant conclusion, on which at least Dr, Schliemann thinks 
he may stand firm—‘ The Troy of Homer must have existed, for 
I have found it’—they reply, ‘ You cannot have found it, for it 
never existed. As the Iliad is a mythical poem, it can contain 
no historic kernel ; and since the remains of Hissarlik are pre- 
historic, they cannot confirm the historic foundation of the Iliad.’ 
This ‘ prehistoric ? is one of the set. words which ‘ modern 
science’ wields like spells to conjure a discussion out of the pro- 
vince of scientific history ; but true science patiently awaits the 
comparison of monuments whose history is as yet unknown, with 
the records, traditions , and collateral facts in human history, 
which may prove them to lie fully within its province. When 
Professor Max Miiller says that ‘to look for the treasure of the 
Homeric Priamos at Hissarlik would be like looking for the 
treasure of the Nibelunge at Worms,’ he suggests the question : 
Is Worms an imaginary city, because it figures in the Nibelung- 
enlied? Must we argue from the Etzel of the lay, that the 
terrible Attila never had any being? Do the romances of 
of Charlemagne destroy the reality of the Great Charles who 
founded the Holy Roman Empire? Does the myth of Sar- 
danapalus disprove the existence and fate of the Nineveh where 
his very name has been recovered in more than one form? The 
purely mythic story of the King of Gyges was held a good 
reason for making the founder of the Lydian Empire an unreal 
person, in spite of Herodotus, till the existing Annals of Asshur- 
bani-pal told us of his treaty with Gugu, King of Ludim. The 
sound negative rule, that we cannot deduce from an epic poem 
the real events on which it may have been founded, without some 
independent historic guide, is now pressed to the positive ex- 








* Jl. vii. 59; Athena again becomes a bird in Od. i. 320; iii. 372; xxii. 240. 
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treme, that an epic poem supplies an argument against the reality 
of the events that seem to have furnished its theme; that we 
must accept all or nothing—if not the intervention of the gods, 
then not the conflict in which they take part—if not the myth 
of Helen, then not the reality of Troy. We venture to affirm 
that the history of epic poetry (except that which deals only 
with religion and cosmogony) bears witness to the very oppo- 
site conclusion ; that the bards sang the great deeds of men, and 
fates of cities, that had some real existence, though the actual 
reality almost vanished in the form into which their poetical 
invention recast it. 

The vain attempt (and none could be vainer) to ‘ distil history 
out of mythology’ is quite a different thing from recognising 
(or, if you please, only suspecting) an historical basis in certain 
poetic myths, and searching for the real history by the proper 
independent methods. As in mathematical and physical science 
we constantly find that the forms we are investigating perish, like 
a seed, by the growth of the unseen germs within them, so, start- 
ing with ‘the events and still more the manners, forms of life, 
and other allusions found in Homer, and comparing them with 
the monuments of Hissarlik, and these with other monuments 
and records of Asiatic history,* we may perchance be led back 
to Homer, with the new conviction that he preserves wonder- 
fully old traditions about the city whose ruins are now revealed. 
We do not try to reduce the Iliad to a story of the Trojan 
war ; but, pointed by it to a real Troy, we make an independent 
search for the monuments and records of that city. 

This is the vast service which Dr. Schliemann has so devotedly 
performed. He has found, indeed, no records and scarcely any 
certain inscriptions (though there is one which Professor Max 
Miiller scarcely hesitates to read Fidvov in Phoenician characters). 
But he has found monuments which place beyond doubt the 
existence of flourishing and civilised inhabitants on the spot 
that has always, within historic memory, borne the name of 
Ilium, and which prove the real existence of a pre-hellenic city, 
small but strong, civilised and wealthy, and having some most 
striking points of correspondence with the Troy of which Homer 
sang. The name of Priam, which we need not grudge Dr. 
Schliemann his resolution to use till he is supplied with a better, 





* The mass of matter on our hands compels us to omit all reference to the light 
thrown by py mr and Assyrian records on the history of Troy and Asia Minor 
in general, a subject ably treated by M. Francois Lenormant in recent letters to 
the * Academy ’ (Nos. 98 and 99, March 21 and 28). We regret this the less, as the 


discussion can only be regarded as begun. The same remark applies to Dr. 
Schliemann’s inscriptions, 
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may be the poet’s invention or it may be the true regal title 
handed down by tradition; we may one day read it as we have 
read the names of Sardanapalus and Semiramis; but the royal 
head which wore those golden fillets must have been more 
substantial than that mere shape, which ‘the likeness of a 
kingly crown had on.’ The line of kings has left no records 
like the hieroglyphs of Rameses, or the clay cylinders of Sen- 
nacherib ; nor is there anything approaching to those wonderful 
remains, preserved in the tombs of Egypt and the mounds of 
Nineveh, which have enabled us to revive the history and 
social life of the valleys of the Nile and the Tigris. Many such 
may have perished in the flames, but there remain some most 
interesting fragments of evidence, which open a wide field for 
future inquiry and discussion. 

Meanwhile it is clear that this was no mere ‘ pre-historic’ 
settlement of savages ; but a real city, with walls and gates and 
palaces, on which, and in the objects found about them, a part 
of its history and of the life of its inhabitants is inscribed as 
plainly as if ‘ written with a pen of iron or the point of a dia- 
mond.’ The very cause which has destroyed much of its testi- 
mony has branded it with the indelible record of its fate :—It is 
a city sacked by enemies, and burnt with fire. Even if the double- 
handled cup and owl-headed goddess be tokens as fanciful as 
cautious critics will probably continue to pronounce them, 
would it not be strange indeed that all this should happen on 
the very spot on which Homer places the like objects and the 
same catastrophe, if there were no connection between these 
ruins and the Iliad? If not Troy, what is this city but its 
double ? 

‘ Troje renascens alite lugubri 
Fortuna tristi clade iterabitur,’ 


The probability is strengthened by the remains that lie about 
what we will now venture to call the ‘ burnt Ilium.’ Above the 
débris which bear witness to a tremendous conflagration, from 
the depth of 7 to 4 metres (23 to 13 feet) beneath the present 
surface, are the remains of a third people, who built their 
houses of small stones joined with earth, and, in a few cases, of 
sun-dried bricks, and apparently with less wood than was used 
by'the former inhabitants. Their pottery has the same general 
eharacter, but it is worse and coarser, with many new types. 
The fragments of lyres of stone and one of ivory, which has had 
six or seven strings, prove their knowledge of music. Like the 
two former peoples, they made battle-axes, knives, nails, and 
pins of copper, and the moulds of mica-schist for ea it 
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have been found ; but the copper is very much scarcer than 
before, while there are thousands of implements of hard stone, 
thus giving us the strange example, already noticed, of what may 
be called comparatively an age of stone over an age of copper; 
though in truth the mixture of both materials bears witness 
against any such arbitrary classification. 

This third town was destroyed in its turn, and above it, from 
13 feet to 64 feet deep, are remains bearing witness to another 
decline in civilisation. The absence of all traces of house- 
walls leads Dr. Schliemann to give this town the name of ‘the 
wooden Ilium.’ The vast heaps of calcined rubbish seem to testify 
to its frequent destruction by fire, though whether by accidents or 
enemies must remain a riddle. This stratum yields new types 
of earthenware of a workmanship still progressively inferior. In 
short, the appearances remind us irresistibly of those great 
invasions of the Thracian and Cimmerian tribes which swept 
over the surface of Asia Minor between the fall of Troy and the 
full establishment of the Lydian empire.. Besides what we 
learn from Herodotus of these irruptions upon Asia Minor 
in general, Demetrius of Scepsis, who made a special study of 
his native land, collected traditions, which are preserved by 
Strabo, of repeated occupations of the Troad by Thracian, that 
is Aryan, tribes, during the long interval of absolute historic 
darkness between the unknown age of the fall of Troy and the 
building of Greek Ilium. The low civilisation of those tribes 
would answer well to the remains in the upper strata. 

It may prove, as we said at first, that the mound of Hissarlik, 
taking its testimony as a whole, has an interest for the historian 
of the human race, even greater than the fascination of the search 
after Homer’s Troy. One of the results thus far most firmly 
established seems. to be, that all the remains of the four strata 
beneath the Greek Ilium are pre-hellenic. Next, they all par- 
take of a common character in the abundance of pottery, the use 
of copper and lead, but not of iron, for which a substitute was 
found in implements of white flint, diorite, and other hard stone. 
All the successive inhabitants were tillers of the ground (besides 
other evidence Dr. Schliemann has found a hand-millstone of 
lava); and the huge jars, which still stand upright in the 
second stratum, can only have been meant to store water, oil, 
and wine. A certain degree of luxury and art is proved by the 


personal ornaments of copper, ivory, and the precious metals, by ° 


the remains of musical instruments, and by the elegant forms of 
the pottery, of which the oldest is the best. In these fine red 
polished vessels, moulded by hand (wheel-turned pottery is first 
found in the second stratum), there is a close resemblance to the 
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pottery of Cyprus and of the Greek Archipelago, especially that 
of Santorin. But (with one exception, which may have come 
there by accident) the vases are not painted, nor is there any 
other trace of the arts of painting and sculpture. The cut repre- 
sents a vase from the ‘ palace of Priam,’ on which Dr. Schliemann 
has placed a cover found not far off, of a form which very 
frequently occurs. The strokes which look like cuneiform 
characters are merely a decoration. 





One of the most interesting indications of the age of the 
remains is furnished by the abundance of copper, especially in 
the two lower strata, and further—as Dr. Schliemann supposed— 
by the fact that it is all pure copper, and not bronze. We are again 
indebted to Mr. Gladstone for noting this as a mark of corre- 
spondence with the Homeric age, since, according to his view, 
Homer's yadxos always signifies pure copper. But now comes 
a most striking proof of the value of ‘ spade husbandry’ in the 
field of ancient learning. Though Dr. Schliemann tells us, on 
page after page, that the copper found by him was pure, we turn 

Vol. 186.—No. 272. 20 to 
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to the end of his volume and find the analysis (which doubtless 
reached him at the last moment) made by the chemist Damour 
of Lyon, not of objects found in the later strata, but of two 
battle-axes from ‘ Priam’s treasure.’ Excluding a small fraction 
of sand and ‘untested metal,’ the one gave about 96 per cent. 
of copper and 4 per cent. of tin; the other about 91 per cent. of 
copper and 9 per cent. of tin; that is, both are bronze, of nearly 
the same composition as an axe from the ruins of Greek Ilium, 
which gave about 924 per cent. of copper and 7} of tin.* Mr. 
Damour’s report supplies another fact of great interest. Among 
a number of small balls intended apparently for sling-bullets, 
Dr. Schliemann mentions one, which, from its black colour, he 
would have taken for iron, but that it was encrusted with ver- 
digris.’ He therefore suggests that it may be a sample of the 
much-debated xdavos of Homer, which most interpreters take for 
steel, but which Mr. Gladstone regards as the native blue car- 
bonate of copper, which, as Dioscorides tells us, was obtained 
from the mines of Cyprus.t The analysis gave, in 10,000 parts, 
7966 of copper, 1950 of sulphur, 8 of iron, and 20 of quartz sand, 
proving that the small fraction of iron was an accidental ingre- 
dient (we suppose as a sulphuret). This is the only trace of iron 
yet discovered at Troy ; but the knowledge of it is not therefore 
disproved, since it is one of the most perishable of metals. The 
same remark applies to tin. The abundance of copper gives 
another sign of connection with Cyprus. 

We have reserved for the last the most curious class of 
objects, found by thousands in all the strata, but most abund- 
antly at the lowest part of the second, which have already opened 
a deep and difficult inquiry. These are the small terracotta 
wheels with a round hole through the centre (we can hardly find 
a better name without assuming their unknown use), ¢ the shape 
of which has been compared to a spindle, a humming-top, and 
the crater of a volcano (the last comparison referring to one 
theory of their meaning). Their form is usually a double cone, 
the two sides being of unequal steepness ; sometimes one side is 
flat, making a single cone ; and sometimes the form approaches 
nearer to a cylinder rounded at one end. Some are mere wheels, 
flat on both sides, and with rounded edges. 

Dr. Schliemann regards these plain wheels as symbols of the 
chariot of the sun; but we should be well content to find out 


-" usual composition of the best Greek bronze is about 88 of copper and 12 





t Gladstone, Homer, vol. iii. pp. 496-8. Note on xdavos and xadrxéds, 

} The Italian archwologists call them fusaioli. Dr. Schliemann calls them 
and carrousels ; but we must confess that our own knowledge of French 

and German, aided by friends well versed in both, has failed to find the exact 
meaning of the latter word—is it caistors ?_ 
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their real use. At present it must suffice to name the various 
guesses made about the whole class. Many take them for 
spindles. For weights they are too uniform; for sinking nets or 
stretching the thread in weaving, they seem too light. In the 
absence of commoner intelligible uses, Dr. Schliemann has 
suggested ex voto tablets (for which they are surely too numerous) ; 
models of the tumuli of Trojan heroes! and idols, especially 
of Hephzstus! guesses of no value without positive evidence. 
The idea occurred to us, that they may have been internal wall- 
decorations, embedded in plaster, as shown in the engraved sur- 
faces, like the terracotta cones common in the old houses of 
Chaldwza. A friend has suggested that they may have been 
money, the holes serving to string them together, or file them on 
a stick, just as the Chinese do with their coins. 

Many of the wheels are plain, but many others bear (always 
on the flatter, which was therefore the upper side in use) remark- 
able figures, composed invariably of lines which have been 
scratched or stamped on the wet clay. 


roe 
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‘The patterns thus formed are of immense variety, crosses, stars, 
and other radiant and polygonal figures; some resembling rays 
streaming from the central hole as a sun, or flames bursting out 
from it; and the lines are often curved as if to give the appear- 
ance of rotation. Some of the marks bear a singular resemblance 
to letters, but this seems to be purely accidental. M. Burnouf 
tells us that he read one as if it were in Chinese characters, and 
got a sort of sense, not, however, in Chinese, but in French! 
Many of the patterns, and especially of those traced on the 
terracotta balls, which are also found in great numbers, seem to 
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be manifestly astronomical, and others appear to have other ele- 
mental significations, especially in connection with fire. The 
lines drawn round some of the balls may represent the equator 
and colures of the celestial sphere, and the dots seem indisputably 
stars and groups of constellations. Dr. Schliemann’s identifi- 
cation of the Great Bear is not confirmed by our examination 
of the photographs. The animal figures, composed always of 
straight lines, have the greatest interest from their connection 
with the mythology of the Aryan race, according to the opinion 
of those versed in such matters. ‘The man bending one knee 
and with arms outstretched in prayer, the hare (a symbol of 
the moon), the stag, the tree of life, and the baneful caterpillar 
and locust, are all well-known Vedic emblems. The curious 
tripod, here shown, seems to bear on its flat top the caterpillar 
gnawing the tree of life. The other figure which it shews is 





perhaps the most characteristic of all, as being the most ancient 
and sacred emblem of the whole Aryan race. It is a startling 
coincidence to find the cross thus used from the very infancy of 
that family, from which the chief nations of Christendom have 
sprung; but it is sheer absurdity to make out, as some have 
attempted, anything more than a coincidence.* The peculiar 
cross, with the arms curved or straight, and bent at right angles, 
or crossed by lines at the four ends, and often marked with four 
studs or points, is called in Sanscrit swastika, and it is said to 
represent a machine used by the primitive Aryan tribes to gene- 
rate fire by friction. It is placed in the Ramayana on the sacred 
ship of Kama ; it is the sign made by the worshippers of Vishnu 
on their foreheads; it is marked on Buddhist buildings ; it is 
shown on the sculptured foot of Buddha, from the Amravati 
Tope, near the river Kistna, for which we are indebted to 
Mr. Fergusson.¢ Its wide-spread use makes it a connecting link 





* See the work of M. Mortillet, ‘ Le Signe de la Croix.’ 
t We have just scen it on the signet ring of a Japanese nobleman, who cannot, 
however, give any further explanation of its use or meaning in Japan. 
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in ethnographic science; and its constant occurrence on the 
Trojan terracottas, in all the strata, is claimed as a decisive proof 
that all the successive inhabitants of the hill were Aryan races. 
But there are not wanting advocates of the Turanian origin of 





these unknown peoples. Perhaps the truth may be that they, 
like the old Medes, were an Aryan race, which was still mingled 
with Turanian elements—that is, according to a well-known 
theory, that they belonged to the Pelasgian population of Asia 
Minor. The tokens of civilisation, which all agree to be free 
from Egyptian or Assyrian influence—the walls of hewn stone, 
and gold and silver ingots, the commerce implied in the copper, 
and especially the ivory—correspond in many respects with 
that early Pheenician influence with which the Pelasgic age is 
marked both by monuments and tradition. In the course 
of the movements, by which the Pelasgic and Hellenic races 
swayed to and fro between the Asiatic and European shores of 
the /Egean, it may be that the story of the Trojan War pre- 
serves the tradition of a conflict between the Pelasgians and the 
Hellenes. 

But further conclusions on these and the like questions must 
await the result of full discussion and renewed research. For 
(as a glance at our Plan will show) a large portion of the mound 
of Hissarlik remains to be ransacked. Dr. Schliemann concludes 
his work with taking a final leave of Troy, and giving his legacy 
of advice to future explorers. He has since turned to the ruins 
of Mycena, in the full assurance of finding ox-headed idols of 
Homer’s Bo@mis “Hp, which he has not found, but, instead of 
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them, numerous cows modelled in clay. We rejoice to hear, at 
the last moment of going to press, that his farewell to Troy was 
like the ‘ last appearance’ of a well-graced actor, and that a new 
arrangement with the Porte will enable him to resume the explo- 
ration of Hissarlik. Whether Dr. Schliemann is to be left to his 
own resources, again to illustrate Mr. Lowe’s ‘ sincere regret that 


the spirit of Herodes Atticus has not descended to modern times,’ — 


or whether any portion of his treasures will be secured for our 
Museum, we have yet to learn. At all events, with our heartiest 
thanks for his past example of devotedness, we trust—to borrow 
an allusion from the favourite work of our favourite author— 
that the value of Search No. I. is but an omen of the tenfold 
worth of the treasure that will reward his Search No. IT. 








Art. [X.—Mr. Gladstone’s Address to the Electors of Greenwich, 
January 23, 1874. 


HE beginning of this year found the public mind of England 
disturbed, bewildered, and uncertain as to the chief poli- 
tical questions of the day. The opening of the second quarter 
finds it calm, clear, and decided. The tempest of a General 
Election, which all admitted was then near at hand, rushed upon 
us far more rapidly than had been expected: it has come and 
gone; the traces of the storm have already rolled away nearly 
out of sight; the sky is again clear of clouds, the air is fresh, 
and men have settled down to their daily labours with light 
hearts and easy consciences, at least so far as Home questions. 
are concerned. 

There is nothing in the institutions that are peculiarly 
English, which fills the foreign critic with so much wonder 
as the ease and safety with which we accomplish our great 
political revolutions. There was probably never an instance of 
this special quality more remarkable than that which we have 
witnessed in the late change of Government. The people have, 
with a sudden and even violent effort, transferred the dignities 
and prizes which they give as the tokens and proofs of their 
confidence, from a political party representing one set of 
ideas to that party which represents the precisely opposite 
school of thought, and from one set of men to their rivals and 
opponents, with every sign of marked confidence in the latter, 
and with every symptom of marked distrust of the former, which 
it was in their power to display. Yet this change of opinions, 
of systems, and of persons, has been accomplished so quietly, 
almost 
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almost silently, that no one now seems to take note of the 
occurrence save those whose fortunes have been individually 
injured or improved. There were, no doubt, some smaller 
influences at work peculiar to the late crisis which made the 
affair pass off with unexampled speed and facility ; but, on the 
whole, we cannot fail to recognise in it the effects of a free repre- 
sentative government in almost perfect working order. he 
triumphant advance of Conservative principles took place simul- 
taneously and all along the line. It was not one class, or sect, 
or interest, that by its energy or numbers forced the positions 
of the Radicals, and decided the contest; but the vast mass of 
the English people, as with a preconcerted movement, pressed 
steadily forward. In metropolitan counties, where the suburban 
villas poured forth their tide of voters early in the morning, 
before the city business began; in remote country districts, 
where the rural population were widely scattered over isolated 
polling places; in the small boroughs, and in the great cities, 
with wonderful unanimity, though with little opportunity for 
example to take effect, the same answer was found written in 
the mysterious and silent ballot-boxes. The men and their 
policy so trusted in 1868 would not be endured in 1874. The 
people were weiried of Radicalism and disgusted with Revolu- 
tion, and insisted on quiet and repose. 

But not only has this great change been perfected without 
bloodshed or violence ; we have not had even the struggle of a 
public debate. It is not our purpose to rekindle controversy as 
to the acts of the late Ministry, we are in too good humour to 
disturb the happy calm which now reigns over both political 
parties; yet there are some circumstances in the history of 
recent events so unprecedented and important, that it is worth 
while to pause and note them. This is all the more necessary, 
as Mr. Gladstone, by resigning office, without waiting for a 
hostile motion in the new Parliament, practically deprived the 
public of that wholesome criticism which a debate in both 
Houses over his career, and more especially concerning the 
latest act of his administration, would have afforded. The late 
Prime Minister was in a position in this respect totally different 
from that of Mr. Disraeli in 1868. Mr. Disraeli had gone to 
the country in that year to ask if the constituencies really sup- 
ported the policy which he had resisted, and the answer was 
unequivocal. He had no account of his stewardship to give, no 
accusations against his Ministry to answer. The country had 
adopted the new policy which he opposed, and his only course was 
to make way for the authors of that policy, in order that they 
might give effect to the decision of the country after their pro- 
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gramme had undergone the careful criticism of both Houses of the 
Legislature. The result of the late election, on the contrary, 
was a repudiation, by the people, of a new and shadowy scheme 
which had been submitted for their approval without any oppor- 
tunity of public inquiry or mature consideration. And it was 
even more markedly a condemnation of the past career of the 
Ministry, though that career, as a whole, had never been pre- 
viously subjected to any authoritative censure or approval. It 
was, therefore, obviously the duty of Mr. Gladstone to discuss 
fully, in the great deliberative assemblies of the country, the 
general verdict thus found by the electors. But to have 
adopted this constitutional course would, under the circum- 
stances, have practically precluded all chance of doing any 
legislative business this year; and the immediate effect of the 
Prime Minister’s recklessness was to make the people almost 
grateful for a sacrifice of Parliamentary principle and custom, 
which may be felt as a serious loss at another time. 

Towards the end of January the spirit of uneasiness which 
had marked its earlier days settled down into a condition of 
listless inaction, if not of repose. The speculations of the autumn 
were laid aside. For the moment at least there would be no 
more shuffling of the ministerial cards. In a*fortnight more 
Parliament would be assembled, and the game begun again. 
Even Mr. Gladstone’s interview with the advocates of the en- 
franchisement of the agricultural labourer on Wednesday, the 
21st, hardly attracted public attention. Weary of the many 
prophecies of the recess, men lazily waited for the coming 
session, sometimes even reminding each other that, after all, the 
existing Parliament might linger on to 1875, From a party 
point of view there seemed no reason for an immediate disso- 
lution. Things could not be much worse for the Liberals than 
the bye-elections proved them to be already. The majority of 
the House of Commons might always be depended on to support 
Mr, Gladstone on a vote of confidence. It was not at all im- 

ssible that he might leave things to drag on as they were. 

he blows which his power had sustained did not appear 
seriously to disturb him. The enfeebled condition of his ministry 
was manifest all through the closing months of the Session, and 
the impression that his majority no longer represented the country 
had been growing continually since the prorogation. If Bath 
and Taunton shed some gleams of hope, Exeter, Renfrewshire, 
and Stroud carried on the tale of Conservative progress which 
so many constituencies had been telling since the elections for 
Durham and East Surrey in 1871. The general conclusion forced 
upon the public at this eleventh hour, when all the preparations 
for 
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for the coming Session were complete, was that the Minister 
had determined to remain in office as long as the Parliament could 

be kept alive, taking his chance for some revival of popularity. 
Late on Friday night there was absolute ignorance at the clubs 
of the thunderbolt which had fallen. Only in the small hours of 
the morning at the newspaper offices had the intelligence escaped. 
Readers of the morning papers on Saturday had hardly perused 
the announcement of the dissolution when they learned that the 
Ministers were already scattered in all directions canvassing 
their constituents. The public were informed of the dissolution 
in a manner consistent with the singular policy which this sudden 
resolution indicated. Usually the proposal to dissolve is com- 
municated as a fact of general interest, the formal official steps 
then follow, and the Prime Minister, if in the Lower House, 
addresses his constituents in a party manifesto. But on this 
occasion Mr. Gladstone’s personal appeal to the electors of 
Greenwich was the first hint the public got that the Parliament 
of 1868 had run its course. Lord Selborne has declared that the 
consent of the Queen had been obtained on Friday the 23rd, 
though apparently in that case that consent must have been 
asked for before it was settled whether the advice to dissolve 
Parliament was the advice of the Minister or of his Cabinet. 
The lengthened Cabinet Council at which, we have been 
repeatedly told by Mr. Gladstone’s apologists, the dissolution 
was first proposed met on the afternoon of Friday, and Mr. 
Gladstone did not visit Osborne where the Queen then was 
between the time of meeting of his colleagues and the publication 
of his address. If, then, Lord Selborne is right as to the com- 
munication to the Queen, and Mr. Gladstone’s other defenders 
are right that there was no deliberate purpose to take the public 
by surprise, that the intention to dissolve was communicated 
to the country almost as soon as the idea had been firmly 
grasped by the Minister, Mr. Gladstone must have advised 
the Queen to dissolve, and have obtained her consent to that 
step without consulting the Cabinet. Perhaps in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s cabinets the opinion of his colleagues are not supposed 
to count. Whatever be the detailed history of that day it 
is a matter of fact that the formal steps in Council to effect a 
dissolution were only taken on Monday the 26th, though Mr. 
Gladstone’s appeal had been already two days and a-half before 
the electors of Greenwich. This early communication to Green- 
wich may have been intended as a compliment to his consti- 
tuents, in contrast with the distrust which the Minister was 
alleged to have shown in not seeking re-election on taking the 
office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, but if so it was a compli- 
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ment paid at the expense of the dignity and self-respect of his 
colleagues. 

Whatever we may think of the regard shown to the formalities 
of the Constitution on the 23rd of January, or in the succeeding 
month, the appeal to the Greenwich electors is a document in 
itself worthy of attentive consideration. To appreciate justly 
this manifesto of a statesman who had been five years Prime 
Minister of England, we must recall the Liberal watchwords of 
the autumn. The first sign of waking up from the lethargy, 
which seemed to have fallen on the Ministry after their return to 
office in March, 1873, was the announcement of the substitution 
of Mr. Lowe for Lord Aberdare at the Home Office, and the 
assumption by Mr. Gladstone of the office of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in conjunction with that of First Lord of the 
Treasury. There was at once a chorus of satisfaction that 
the Liberal chief was again invincible. If the British tax-payer 
was satisfied, let who might complain, and who could satisfy 
him like Mr. Gladstone? The Liberal might take his choice 
between the Palmerstonian spirit of Sir William Harcourt or the 
rattling Radicalism of Mr. Leatham, the moderation of Mr. 
Forster or the advanced secularism of Mr. Bright; or if a wise 
man might be somewhat uneasy at the antagonism of these 
views, in the same party, even in the same Ministry, yet he 
found sure consolation in the prospect of Mr. Gladstone’s 
budget. Had we not continued prosperity, and had we not a 
surplus, and Mr, Gladstone to distribute it? was the recurring 
theme of that soothing accompaniment that murmured through 
the autumn, outlasting Liberal discord and Tory sarcasm. 
Finance was the region in which Liberals were never tired of 
assuring each other they discerned a bright future for their party. 
The Prime Minister’s reputation as a financier was the topic 
of the press during the whole of the recess. His mastery of 
detail and power of lucid exposition gave him a pre-eminence 
at the Exchequer, which it seemed impossible that anything 
could impair. It remained for Mr. Gladstone himself to dis- 
credit this one point of superiority to his political contem- 
poraries. A stern, almost a fanatical, guardian of the public 
purse, it was believed that of whatever else his impulsive nature 
and his remorseless ambition might render him capable, he 
would never be a party to any trifling with the responsibility of 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer. His handling of finance was to 
restore the popularity of his Administration. Having put every 
one in good humour by the distribution of a surplus, the 
Ministry might be able at the end of the year to go to the 
country on some small question, pointing to the achievements 
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of the Liberal party as the first cause of the general prosperity. 
But the idea of appealing to the constituences on a budget 
never occurred to any one. Certainly the dissolution had not 
the excuse of any purpose to assert some fiscal principle disputed 
by Parliament. ‘There was no question that, had Mr. Gladstone 
met Parliament with a budget framed in accordance with the 
sketch presented to the electors of Greenwich, he would have 
been readily supported by the majority of sixty-eight he then 
boasted, and would have seen his scheme triumphantly carried 
through. There was no enemy to be slain in reference to 
finance. The ostensible reason of the dissolution was the 
paralysis of ministerial strength, and the successful budget was. 
discounted as a means of inducing the public to renew the 
Minister’s power. The certainty of a surplus was relied on 
as an inducement to give the Ministry that adequate authority 
which, with its majority of sixty-eight, it yet lacked. 

Of general policy, Mr. Gladstone referred to a number of 
uestions which he wished to settle, but, in the whole enumera-- 
tion, not a pledge of anything like a practical programme could 
be detected, except in the case of the ‘peasant boroughs.’ He- 
was prepared to equalise the borough and county franchise.* A 
number of other matters were mentioned as questions which 
he proposed to deal with, but as to the how or the when 
there was not a word. One passage in this programme of 
future work is strikingly characteristic of the Minister and 
his following. ‘I must also express my hope,’ he wrote, ‘ that 
the inquiries of the Commission appointed to examine into 
the property and income of the Universities and Colleges at 
Oxford and Cambridge may lead to a great further extension 
of the benefits conferred by those great and powerful bodies.’ 
The labours of this Commission are still incomplete. Unless. 
it had been appointed to justify some foregone conclusion, 
the Prime Minister could have had no definite scheme in 
connection with its labours. Why was the Commissian referred 
to inthis manifesto? Simply to stimulate the hopes of some sec- 
tions of the party. They were reminded that he would be ready 
to make the results of this Commission available for his party 
programme. Here was a vista opened out of questions affecting 


* The sudden dissolution on the 23rd was to supply that opportunity of 
developing public opinion, which on Wednesday the 21st Mr. Gladstone lamented 
the want of. On that day he had excused himself from including the question 
of the county franchise in the business of the coming Session, on the ground 
that the country was not yet prepared for it. ‘“ What we require for the settlement 
of this question is a certain maturity of the public mind upon it. Rapid ng 
however,” he added, “ cannot be avon in these great questions.” — Times, Thu L 
22nd Jan., 1874. 
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some of the oldest and richest institutions in the country. We 
know what theories there are afloat about the Universities and 
their endowments. The Minister bound himself to nothing. 
He had no schemes to propose, but he mentioned the approach 
of this question to his followers, who remembered that he had 
abolished an established Church, had confiscated a large amount 
of property, had crumpled up the charters of the endowed 
schools, and appropriated their possessions. There was still 
much to be destroyed, still great corporate property to be plun- 
dered. Those who clamoured for destruction and plunder were 
bid to think if they were likely to have such guides in their 
future enterprises as the Ministry had proved. One of Mr. 
Gladstone’s colleagues held that endowments to teaching bodies 
were only a source of mischief. With such opinions represented 
in the Cabinet, what a field for speculation was opened as to 
what might happen when the Minister should come to deal 
with the income of the Universities. It suggests a smile now 
to think how totally Mr. Gladstone reckoned without his host 
in throwing out this lure to the advanced Radicals. He had 
the words of Mr. Leatham ringing in his ears: ‘The spirit of 
progress, hated by Toryism, funked at by Whiggism, was coming 
to the front demanding new campaigns, new watchwords, new 
leaders, and new victories.’ A few days showed that the party, 
to conciliate whom such efforts were made, constituted an insig- 
nificant minority, whose noisiness made them a source of danger 
to their friends. 

Having thrown out these suggestions to be pondered over by 
the dashing people who were talking of ‘new leaders,’ the 
Minister entered on the practical topic of his address, the sur- 
plus. He gave ‘an outline of the boons which, in the absence 
of some gravely unfavourable and unforeseen incident it will 
be in the power of the new Parliament at once to confer. 
The income-tax was to be abolished, at least Mr. Gladstone 
had no hesitation in affirming that, in his judgment, this 
relief was in present circumstances practicable. But this did not 
include all the blessings he was ready to lavish from his horn of 
abundance ; ‘and while making this declaration and avowal, 
I have more to add.’ The general consumer was also to have 
some relief, the advocates of a free breakfast-table should not be 
forgotten. Assistance was to be afforded to the ratepayer, and 
if the surplus did not cover all this, ‘ judicious re-adjustment’ 
of existing taxation would supply the means. These were the 
benefits the people were to receive. What were they to give? 
Dangling such boons before the eyes of the gaping tax-payers, 
Mr. Gladstone came to the marrow of the question: ‘On 
this 
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this subject I will frankly allow that the question is one of 
confidence. The policy of the Government for the last five 
years in particular, the characters and opinions of my colleagues, 
and the financial and commercial legislation, with which I may 
say that since 1872 I have been associated, are before you. I 
can only add that I have not spoken lightly, but deliberately 
and with full persuasion.’ 

The commission to manage the national finances in the same 
happy fashion for another five years was all the Minister asked 

_in return for these many blessings. Could the British tax-payer 
with such chances of advantage before him refuse his confidence 
to a statesman admitted to be a great authority in finance? It 
was part of the bold cynicism of this scheme that the bribe was 
thrown before the voter at such a moment of hurry that ere the 
impulse to accept the proffered boon had given way to any sense 
of shame, the purpose of the tempter might be accomplished. 
There was no time for the constituencies to consider all the 
scandal of the proceeding. They were told of the millions 
lavished on them, and, whilst they were endeavouring to realise 
the vastness of the proffered wealth, were hurried to the polls. 
The memorable fact in our time is that, attached to economy 
as our people are, with all the old traditions of constitutional 
progress in this country associated with the policy of diminish- 
ing taxation, with the Minister’s repute as a financier still unim- 
paired, the confidence of the British tax-payer was nevertheless 
refused him, so thoroughly were his capacity for government 
and his sense of national dignity distrusted. The people had 
learnt that, important as economy is, it is only one element 
in the conduct of national affairs, and they had come to feel 
that in every other department of administration Mr. Glad- 
stone and his colleagues were utterly deficient. The money 
bribe which the Minister so shamelessly offered them they 
promptly and unhesitatingly rejected. 

Mr. Gladstone, in his own explanation of his sudden decision 
to dissolve given since Parliament met, has admitted its con- 
nection with the surplus. According to his speech on the 
Address it was at the end of January that two things were 
concurrently borne in upon his mind: first, that his political 
resources to carry on the government were inadequate ; secondly, 
that he had a good surplus to dispose of. The first reason we 
should have thought would have been quite sufficient in itself. 
We can only wonder at the slowness with which this conviction 
had matured. But, according to Mr. Gladstone, this was not 
his only motive. The responsibility of distributing the surplus 
made it imperative on him to find renewed strength or a suc- 
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cessor. If he had a deficit to meet instead of a surplus to distri- 
bute, we are left to conclude that his sense of the inadequacy of 
his powers would not have been so coercive an influence in deter- 
mining him on a dissolution. However we are to interpret 
Mr. Gladstone’s explanation, we have his own authority for the 
fact that the existence of the surplus had something to do with 
‘the sudden resolution to dissolve. 

As the public amazement gave place to speculation about the 
result, the opinion became general that the enterprise would be 
to a certain extent successful. No one seemed conscious how 
true the instincts of the people were, how much their experience 
of the Ministry had aroused their suspicions. A new Parliament, 
it was said, would be got together with a Liberal majority, and 
the Ministry would enter on another period of office pledged to 
nothing, except such financial administration as their good 
fortune would easily enable them to. carry out. The most en- 
thusiastic Liberal did not expect such a majority as that which 
Mr. Gladstone dissolved with, but some troublesome members of 
the party would be got rid of, and a secure majority of twenty 
or thirty in a young Parliament was better than an unstable 
majority of treble or double the size in an old one. There 
were gloomy anticipations about the Irish vote, but these were 
langers sure to be aggravated by delay, and it would be far 
safer for English Nonconformist members to work harmoniously 
with their Ultramontane allies after than before a general 
appeal to the constituencies. It was esteemed a happy proof of 
generalship that the full swing of the Tory reaction had been 
anticipated. The surprise was naturally in favour of the known 
men, it was greatly in favour of the men in possession,—of the 
holders of seats, and of these the greater number were Liberal. By 
the end of the first week, however, the elections at Chatham, Kid- 
<lerminster, and in some of the small boroughs, showed that the 
Conservatives were neither unready nor disconcerted. In a day 
or two more the Liberal majority was gone. The result of the 
poll at Greenwich on Tuesday placed a Conservative above Mr. 
Gladstone by a substantial majority. The returns from Cam- 
bridge, Devonport, Plymouth, and a host of smaller boroughs, 
made the amount of the Tory majority the only remaining 
question. The Metropolitan returns by the end of the week 
established the completeness of the Ministerial disaster. It 
remained only to be seen whether the counties and the Scotch 
constituencies would give the Tories such strength as would 
enable them to carry on the Government without recourse to 
another election. 

The returns from the Metropolis deserve particular attention. 
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in the City there were three Conservatives at the head of the poll, 
with a majority of more than a thousand over a Liberal Minister 
brought in by the minority vote. No such result had been 
attained in London since the Reform Bill of 1832. In West- 
minster, the old home of Radicalism, where the local influence 
belonged to a great Whig house closely associated with the late 
Ministry, the Conservative candidates came in by a majority 
of nearly two to one. Sir Charles Russell’s opponent was in every 
way a formidable rival, fortunate in rallying to his support the 
Whig and Radical elements of the party, and having, moreover, 
the advantage of belonging to that interest to whose exertions the 
Liberal press attributes the result of the general election. A 
brewer, and an eminent philanthropist and scholar, Sir T. 
Fowell Buxton, ought to have been invincible in Westminster, 
yet he was defeated by nearly 4000. In the Tower Hamlets, 
Marylebone, and Chelsea we have similar evidence of the growth 
of Conservative opinion, and the county election the following 
week completed the picture of the triumph won by the Tory 
party in the greatest aggregate of the commercial and middle- 
class in the kingdom. In the Metropolitan county the result 
was a strong proof how deeply the country was moved against 
the Government. For more than half a century the Byng family 
had maintained their Parliamentary connection with Middlesex. 
Lord Enfield had sat for the county for some years, enjoyed 
great personal popularity, and a distinguished position in the 
House of Commons and the Ministry, but he was defeated 
by a Tory candidate, hitherto untried in Parliament, by a 
majority almost as great as that at Westminster, and Mr. Coope 
became the colleague of Lord George Hamilton. Every- 
where the county returns confirmed the result of the borough 
elections. In Essex, famous for the strength of the Dissenting 
interest, a popular and active Radical member, Mr. Andrew 
Johnstone, was ousted by a large majority. In East Surrey 
the success of Mr. Watney, in August 1871, was supported 
by the rejection of Mr. Locke King from the second seat. For 
twenty-seven years this model Liberal member had represented 
East Surrey, and had been always popular with the Govern- 
ment, with his party, and with the constituency. In Lancashire 
the great achievements of 1868 were carried still further, and 
Manchester was definitely secured to the Tory party, whilst in 
Scotland, for the first time since the Reform Bill, there appeared 
some signs of a revival of Constitutional feeling. The Scotch 
returns no longer showed a diminishing list of Tory votes ; 
there was a net gain of twelve seats, including several in the 
burghs, and one in the great constituency of Glasgow. The 
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country had risen against the Liberal Government. It was no 
Liberal apathy, no indifference to the Liberal Ministers, but 
an unmistakable resolution on the part of the nation to be rid 
of them and their party. The Liberal majority of sixty-eight 
gave place to a Conservative majority of fifty. So complete a 
repudiation by the people of a Ministry, unprovoked by any 
temporary circumstances, is unparalleled in the history of our 
country. 

The Melbourne Ministry in 1841 went to the country under 
circumstances altogether different from those in which the late 
Ministry found themselves. They had clung to office, though 
repeatedly challenged to resign in the latter part of the year, and 
had sustained several defeats in the House. They were ruling 
practically without a majority; with a deficit variously estimated 
at from four to seven millions they asked the country to commis- 
sion them to set things right. Their supposed purpose was to 
take advantage of the confusion in order to force on a fiscal policy 
unpopular in the country, and they were answered by a majority 
of ninety in support of Sir Robert Peel. This number repre- 
sented a transfer of forty-five votes from one side of the House 
to the other, for parties were as nearly as possible even before 
the general election. But at the beginning of this year, Mr. 
Gladstone counted a majority of sixty-eight, whereas he has 
now a balance of fifty against him, giving us the astonishing 
result of fifty-nine seats gained by the one side and lost by the 
other; and this unexampled declaration of distrust has been 
made against a Ministry who were involved in no crisis, who 
came, not discredited by a deficit, but dispensing riches over 
the land, not forced to a dissolution by a victorious Opposition, 
but who, with a great majority, ‘chose their own question and 
their own time.’ Though the public regarded the issue of the 
Ashantee War with anxiety, its existence did not seriously 
affect the Ministry. The failure of their Irish University Bill 
had been forgotten, and at the. moment the attention of the 
country seemed to be distracted from any morose remembrance 
of their later misdemeanours by all the graceful circumstances 
that surrounded a Royal marriage peculiarly popular. There 
was no dark cloud overhanging the horizon to explain this 
welling-up of popular repugnance. 

There was another element in the situation which made the 
defeat more unexpected and the disaster more overwhelming. 
The Liberal party were served by their writers in the press 
not wisely, but too well. Mr. Gladstone was daily and weekly 
assured by his literary satellites that he had still their con- 
fidence ; and though the public dislike for the administration 
showed 
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showed itself on every possible opportunity, as it grew in vigour 
and vehemence, the Ministers and their newspaper champions 
boldly denied the fact, and strenuously strove to persuade one 
another that such treason against all that was good and great 
in England was simply impossible. We readily admit that 
these able speakers and writers have generally accepted the 
decision of the country with more patience and submission than 
might have been expected from their arrogant and contemptuous 
manners when in the enjoyment of prosperity and power. But 
for the writing and speaking of these brilliant and audacious 
panegyrists in the press and on the platform, even their great 
numerical power in the House of Commons would not have 
enabled the late Administration to outlive the strange series of 
misfortunes, mistakes, and offences that they succeeded in 
crowding into their five years of power. It is a proof of 
the extraordinary vigour and independent strength of public 
opinion in England, that, although the English people sub- 
mitted long and patiently to the misrepresentations and self- 
glorification of those who assumed to be leaders of public 
opinion, and who certainly possessed a great preponderance, at 
least in numbers, amongst our public writers and speakers, they 
were neither to be deluded nor browbeaten ; but quietly forming 
their own opinions for themselves came to conclusions exactly 
opposite to those offered to them by their eae ae inter- 
preters and guides. The genuine joy with which the great 
majority of the nation have accepted the result of the general 
election arises to some extent from a consciousness that it 
was, in spite of these odds against them, by their own sturdy 
common sense and clear judgment they have baffled the heroic 
talking and speaking of the whole of that mutual admiration 
society which perpetually sings the praises of the Great Liberal 
Party. The aspect of inherent and inalienable superiority, by 
which we have so long been confronted, has passed away as if it 
had never been. But the political lessons of the last five years 
are some of the most remarkable to be learnt from the events of 
the century, and it is worth while to glance again at the com- 
position and true character of the famous Gladstone Admini- . 
stration before it quite ceases to have any but an historic interest. 
In 1868 Mr. Gladstone found the English public deeply moved 
at the condition of the sister island, and not quite at ease as to the 
course of legislation in this country ; and taking advantage of the 
theories as to the Irish Church which had been before the country 
forty years past, he came forward as the champion of a policy 
of justice to Ireland, combining with his reputation as a financier 
his newly-assumed character of a regenerator of a suffering 
Vol. 136.—WNo. 272. 2P nationality ; 
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nationality ; he obtained such a majority as secured him almost 
uncontrolled power for the next five years. The men who came 
up in crowds in 1868 from the small boroughs, from the great 
towns, even from some of the counties, were pledged to vote 
for justice to Ireland and economy ; but their real commission, 
if we may so translate the French mandat, was to vote for Mr. 
Gladstone. 

In this party were combined the most various and opposing 
elements. There was the old Whig element, which followed Mr. 
Gladstone with reluctance ; there were the Dissenters, intoxicated 
with success at the conversion of their leader on the subject of 
the Irish Church. There was the Irish element, at that time con- 
trolled exclusively by the priests, but gradually giving way before 
a nationalist faction, with whom the priests must finally com- 
promise. There was also the advanced Philosophical Radical, 
with every variety of scheme for improving mankind in spite of 
themselves. Over this chaos brooded the Gladstonian mind, 
with all its power, its infinite flexibility, its inexhaustible sub- 
tlety. With the exception of the old Whigs, bound to him by 
a scrupulous respect for party ties, every section of this hetero- 
geneous host hoped to claim him as its champion. During his long 
career he had taken the most antagonistic courses, able always to 
throw the strength of conviction around the purpose of the moment. 
On subjects that generally rivet the sympathies of the working 
world, if they interest them at all, he had been at different times 
as much opposed to his own teaching as were the poles to one 
another. An advocate of the principle of religious establish- 
ments in 1836, he had been the Minister to overthrow a State 
Church himself. Naturally the Liberation Society looked to his 
future with confidence. He had in his desperate attempts to 
carry through the patchwork Reform Bill of 1866 used argu- 
ments in favour of universal suffrage, and the advanced Radical, 
while he lectured and sometimes inveighed against him, trusted 
to him for ultimate success. One of the shrewdest of the Irish 
Home Rulers, Dean O’Brien, of Limerick, told his friends, after 
the Aberdeen speech, not to be alarmed at the vehemence of Mr. 
Gladstone’s denunciation. He was the man to give Home Rule 
yet, and would do it. This uncertainty of his future attracted 
many recruits to his party, and was a source of strength until the 
country awoke to a sense of danger, and the danger was increased 
by the temperament of the vast number of his supporters. The 
facility with which the shallow plausibilities of Mr. Butt upon 
Home Rule had been accepted by a section of English Liberals 
composed of such men as Serjeant Simon, Mr. Cowen, and Mr. 
Chamberlain, was alarming evidence of the sort of material of 
which 
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which the party then charged with the government of the country 
was composed. 

With these dangerous characteristics in the Minister and 
his followers, the conduct of the Administration was such as 
to force attention to the evil. The Home Office was filled 
by a man who bowed before every breeze of faction. One 
year he was ready to abolish the Contagious Diseases Acts, in 
obedience to those busy fanatics who conducted that agitation ; 
another year he had changed his mind, and found that they 
ought not to be interfered with, One year he would have 
annihilated the Licensed Victuallers to propitiate Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson; the next he offered a compromise, which, without 
settling the question, worried all concerned with the trade. 
With the feebleness of Lord Aberdare was contrasted the trucu- 
lence of Mr. Bright. In his last speech at Birmingham, 
which had more of the oratorical splendour of his earlier years 
than anything we have had from him for some time, he said, 
speaking of the complaints of the Licensed Victuallers against the 
Government: ‘But Parliament is not desirous, is not likely, 
nor is the Liberal party or the present Government likely, 
to deal unjustly or harshly with any body of men. And I beg 
to express my opinion—the publicans may take it to be worth 
little or much, but still I give it—that they are not wise, even 
for their own interests, if they say to the great Liberal party 
triumphing in the past, destined to triumph in the future, ‘We 
deem you natural enemies in all election contests, you shall feel 
the strength of our resentment.’’ Did ever feudal potentate of 
the thirteenth or fourteenth centuries, address rebellious burghers 
in more distinct terms of menace than these? It is not con- 
sistent with the justice and clemency of My Lords the Liberal 
chiefs to deal harshly with you if you are reasonable. But 
before you provoke us, consider what you are doing. It may be 
the worse for you. ‘ Parcere subjectis debellare superbos’ may be 
Mr. Bright’s motto of home administration. But why should the 
publicans fear the anger of the Liberal party? Either they 
ought now to be submitted to sterner legislation—and it was the 
duty of a governing party to propose that legislation—or they: 
were not justly exposed to further restrictions; but they are 
warned that party feeling may impose such legislation by way of 
revenge. 

This general combination of defects arising from the structure 
of Mr. Gladstone’s mind, and the curiously composite character 
of his party and his Ministry, had already produced mischiefs 
which nothing but the stolid strength of their majority enabled the 
Government to survive. The great sensational measures of the 
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Administration riveted attention on its strongest element, Mr. 
Gladstone’s own personality, and for awhile the true significance 
of those measures was hidden from the public mind. For the 
Irish Church Act and the Irish Land Act the public were pretty 
well prepared. The first was but a sequel to the eager discussions 
of the previous year, and extreme as were many of the provisions 
of the d Act, the public reluctantly accepted that measure as a 
part of the price which they had agreed to pay for ‘ rewriting’ the 
history of Ireland, as Mr. Bright had told them they were to do. 
The Land Act had not yet passed when the Peace Preservation 
Bill made men ask if the rewritten history of Ireland was likely 
after all to be so very different from the old version.. In: the 
summer of 1870 they felt that they had been over-sanguine in 
estimating the powers of the Liberal conjuror, but they threw the 
blame on their own enthusiasm, not on the men who had excited 
their hopes. Next a graver consideration as to the capability of 
the Ministry was occasioned by the events of July in that year. 
Lord Granville had a few days before taken the seals of the Foreign 
Office in his courtly, gracious way, and pronounced that there was 
not a cloud on the horizon. The polite comedy of the Foreign 
Secretary was as much at variance with nature as the Irish 
melodrama of the Prime Minister. The evident consternation 
of the Ministry, their hesitancy as to the course to be adopted, 
when the publication of the Benedetti despatch in the ‘ Times’ 
disclosed the peril that threatened Belgium, made a deep im- 
pression on the mind of the nation. Mr. Gladstone refused to 
give any assurance as to his policy, and it was not until after 
long discussion in the press, and the placing of a notice upon the 
books of the House of Commons, that Lord Granville came 
forward in the Upper House and pledged the Government to 
those exertions which resulted in the Tripartite Treaty. How- 
ever judicious was the demeanour of the Ministry during the 
following months, men did not forget their attitude at the 
commencement of the crisis, nor was the public confidence 
restored by the conduct of the negotiations on the Black Sea 
Treaty. Already, before the Alabama negotiations were entered 
on, the English people had come to think meanly of the sagacity 
and public spirit of the Liberal chiefs. 

In 1872 we had Mr. Lowe’s duplicate budgets, The second 
great reputation in the Ministry was thus disposed of, and the 
close of the Session exhibited Mr. Gladstone in a new light. 
That dictatorial spirit, which in Lord Palmerston’s lifetime had 
been pointed to as incapacitating Mr. Gladstone for the leadership 
of the party, was very familiar to the House of Commons, but it was 
the Royal Warrant which first disclosed it to the general public. 
In 
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In this overriding of the House of Lords by the revival of an 
obsolete power was manifested that taste for coups-de-main which, 
however admirable in a commander of light horse, was hardly 
satisfactory in the administrative chief of an order-loving people, 
whose pride it is to conduct public business with delibera- 
tion and method. In the Royal Warrant of July, 1872, we trace 
exactly the same temperament as in the sudden dissolution 
of January, 1874. Opposition, whether it was due to the 
resistance of the House of Lords, or to the distrust of the 
country, was to be crushed by the ingenious boldness of the 
Government. In 1872 the Washington negotiations still further 
exhibited the incapacity of the Ministry for higher politics, 
whilst the Collier and Ewelme appointments proved that the 
arbitrary disposition, which had forced the Abolition of Purchase 
on the nation with so high a hand, was being applied to much 
smaller matters at the risk of the validity of the Statute Law. 

The public had been long aware of the discontent which had 
been excited in all the Government departments. Every 
class of civil servants was grumbling and mutinous. That, 
however, was a matter of light concern to the mass of the people 
outside the official circle. If the permanent servants of the Cetera 
were offended, the public, it was suggested, benefited in the long 
run by the vigilance and decision of the Ministerial chiefs. But 
with 1873 came a series of disclosures as to the management 
of certain departments. There was no real public benefit to 
set off against the worry which the various Ministers had occa- 
sioned. Men began to suspect that the snubbing of subordinates 
might be but a cloak for their own inefficiency. Even in matters 
of detail they had no pre-eminence to boast of. 

Perhaps the most powerful influence in disclosing the true 
character of the Liberal triumph of 1868 was the suspicion of 
the country as to the terms upon which Mr. Gladstone had 
obtained the zealous aid of the Irish Ultramontanes. His 
recognition of the demands of this party as to Education had 
been a surprise to many of his supporters, and the evil associa- 
tions which the Wigan speech suggested pursued him through 
his whole career as Prime Minister. Year after year Mr. Fawcett 
had pressed on him this question, and though the Government 
had its majority sufficiently in hand to avert any disaster at the 
time, the exhibition which it annually made on these occasions 
was not calculated to allay the public suspicion. It became at 
last notorious that the Government of Ireland was administered 
to suit the views of Cardinal Cullen. The long course of intrigue 
with the Roman Catholic clergy ended in the catastrophe of 
March last, and thus a policy which had been always distasteful 
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to Scotch and English Radicals was bereft even of the apology 
of success. Meanwhile affairs in Ireland had got worse rather 
than better. The first Coercion Bill was followed by another, 
after a vain effort to throw the responsibility of framing this 
second measure upon the House of Commons, and in place of 
Fenianism and Ribbonism, bound down by the stern provisions 
of these Acts, we had ‘ the veiled rebellion’ of Home Rule. 

The progress of this agitation deserves special attention. It was 
the direct product of Gladstonian policy. Sanat its opportunities 
to Mr. Gladstone’s mode of manipulating English politics ; and 
if it is now innocuous and dragging out a languishing existence, 
we are indebted for this happy deliverance to the strong sense 
and manliness of the English people. The Home-Rule cry had 
been raised as early as 1870, when it was declared that the Irish 
Land Act was not a just fulfilment of Mr. Gladstone’s Lanca- 
shire pledge to govern Ireland according to Irish ideas. The 
movement progressed steadily down to the last election, when it 
boasted a widespread allied organisation in Great Britain and 
a number of candidates for English constituencies pledged to its 
principles. 

Nor had it failed to attract the attention of the Prime Minister. 
Long before the Greenwich address he had spoken in terms 
singularly in contrast with his subsequent declarations on the 
subject. In the autumn of 1871 Mr. Butt was returned for 
Limerick, and the movement was so far developed that Mr. 
Gladstone made it the chief topic of his speech at Aberdeen in 
September. In that speech the Prime Minister declared, much 
as he did on a subsequent occasion, ‘I am not quite certain 
what is meant in Ireland by the cry of Home Rule;’ but he 
was not content to leave things here as in the letter to Lord 
Fermoy, to which we shall again refer ; but whatever might be its 
purport, he added, ‘ we intend and mean—every one of us, both 
high and low, not those merely who meet in this hall, but those 
who crowd the streets of your city, and of every city from the 
north to the south of this island—we intend that this United 
Kingdom shall remain a united kingdom.’ Taking up the taunt 
that this new sedition was Ireland’s answer to his efforts at con- 
ciliation, he denounced any attempt to break up the unity of Par- 
liament, and declared ‘ whether conciliation be at once realised or 
not, the position of this country is firm and invulnerable.” Home 
Rule became more prominent as a political agitation every day 
since Mr. Gladstone had thus referred to it at Aberdeen; its 
pledged supporters had increased in the House of Commons; and 
at Greenwich the Ministerial candidate for the honour of being 
Mr. Gladstone’s colleague had polled fewer votes than the advocate 
of 
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of Home Rule. Thus encouraged by success the Home-Rule party 
pointed to the next general election as the hour of their triumph. 
Mr. Butt and his colleagues had calculated to a degree of nicety 
the number of recruits they expected at this election, and in No- 
vember last they engaged attention by a formal reorganisation of 
their body with a view to the approaching strife. There was much 
public discussion in January about the contest then proceeding 
in the county Limerick, for the seat of the former Postmaster- 
General, Lord Emly, between his Lordship’s nephew, a supporter 
of the Government, and Mr. O’Sullivan, who had been chosen 
as their candidate by the Home-Rule League avowedly on 
account of his notorious connection with the outbreak of 1867. 
Surely if a topic which was‘the main subject of the Aberdeen 
speech in 1871, and which had certainly not diminished in 
importance, was to be glanced at in the crisis of a general 
election, the reference to it ought to have been of the most 
unambiguous kind. Early in the Greenwich address, pre- 
facing the Minister’s sketch of his policy in the future, we find 
the following passage :— 

‘I fear that the time has not yet come when you can anticipate a 
diminution in the calls for legislative labour. Permanent and solid as 
is the Union of the three Kingdoms, they present varieties of circum- 
stance, of organisation, and even of law. These varieties, combined 
with the vast development of Imperial interests, add seriously to the 
duties of Parliament, which, indeed, have reached a point where they 
seem, for the present, to defy all efforts to overtake them. I think we 
ought not only to admit, but to welcome, every improvement in the 
organisation of local and subordinate authority which, under the un- 
questioned control of Parliament, would tend to lighten its labours 
and to expedite the public business.’ 


With the Home-Rule agitation so prominent before the public 
this passage was necessarily read in connection with it. Here 
reappeared the germ of the doctrine of Irish ideas, the 
diversity of the different parts of the kingdom which was to 
be fostered, not outlived. This paragraph was the only re- 
ference to that Irish question to which Mr. Gladstone had 
devoted so much of his public life, and it was at once recog- 
nised as a holding out of the olive-branch to the Home-Rule 
League. It at least supplied a cover for the Ministerial candi- 
dates in Ireland, who might so interpret the attitude of the 
Government, and it was relied on in the addresses of Lord Car- 
lingford, Lord Otho Fitzgerald, and Captain Fulke Greville, who 
vainly struggled to escape electoral defeat by promising conces- 
sions in the way of local legislation. It was of course also promptly 
seized on by Mr. Butt, who boasted, ‘the Prime Minister in his 
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address to his constituents is compelled to acknowledge the ina- 
bility of the Imperial Parliament to deal with the separate interests 
of each portion of the United Kingdom.’ Again he says: ‘ Let us 
not, however, deceive ourselves if Ireland now returns a decisive 
majority of her representatives pledged to Home Rule, the 
Parliament that is to assemble on the 5th of March will not 
separate without an attempt on the part of some English Ministry 
to readjust the ill-contrived relations which now exist between 
the two countries. That readjustment once attempted, the force 
of reason, truth, and justice must mould it into the form in which 
it will satisfy all the just demands of the Irish nation.’ Mr. 
Butt understood that, in face of such an agitation as that of the 
Home-Rule League, the declaration, that Parliament was not 
able to deal with the special circumstances of Ireland, conceded 
all he wanted. 

In the following week occurred an incident of rare drollery. 
An Irish Liberal peer, Lord Fermoy, not unfriendly to Mr. 
Gladstone, nor, on the other hand, to Irish nationalism, under- 
took to act as amiable go-between in perfecting the alliance. 
He wrote to Mr. Gladstone asking that, if, as was generally sup- 
posed, he had Home Rule in view in writing the passage we 
have quoted from his address, he would say so, or let it be 
understood that his mysterious utterance meant a counter pro- 
position,—an opening of negotiations. The suitor for the Home- 
Rule vote was asked to show a little more warmth. This was 
cruel enough. But the curious thing was, that Mr. Gladstone 
answered this letter, authorising the publication, we must 
assume, for the answer appeared in all the Irish papers imme- 
diately :— 

‘In my address I have endeavoured to state clearly the principles 
on which I should endeavour to deal with all questions relating to 
increase of local and national powers in the United Kingdom. With 
respect to Home Rule, I have not yet heard an authoritative or binding 
definition of the phrase which appears to be used by different persons 
in different senses. Until this phrase comes to have a definite and 
certain meaning, I have not thought myself justified in referring to it ; 
but I indicated plainly in another form the test which I should apply 
to its interpretation.’ 

Whilst Mr. Gladstone was thus undecided about the meaning 
of this threatening agitation, Lord Hartington, in an address to 
the Radnor Burghs, which was advertised in all the Irish papers, 
was commending its constitutional character. But this trifling 
with a mischievous popular delusion was only consistent with 
the policy of the Prime Minister, who was always. offering 
himself for conversion to those who were attacking the Church, 
the 
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the rights of the Crown, and the functions of the House of Lords. 
The Education Act of 1870 was the most noted example of this 
policy. That Act was a special ground of contention amongst 
the Liberal party at the late election, because its provisions 
indicated a suspension of that crusade against Established 
Churches to which the Dissenters had hoped that Mr. Gladstone 
stood committed by the Irish Church Act; and the public 
recollect how, down to the last moment, he shifted his posi- 
tion on this question every hour. All these agitations—these 
blazing principles—were waiting for Mr. Gladstone’s recognition, 
the advocates of each confident that, sooner or later, that recog- 
nition would be given. 

Neither were foreign affairs without a lesson to the country 
how to estimate the judgment of Liberal politicians, how to 
measure the capacity of men to whom Liberalism was a 
creed and Mr. Gladstone an hierophant. Amongst his most 
distinguished satellites and admirers in this country were the 
apostles of the revolutionary ideas of the Continent. To 
the advanced Radical Mr. Gladstone was one pole of the 
political sphere, whilst the chiefs of the Commune consti- 
tuted the other. Occasionally these critics snubbed their 
favourite ; but wayward though he might be, still he was the hope 
of the future years. Apart as England is by her situation, 
interest, and her constitutional heritage from the social con- 
flicts of the Continent, she could not but note the sort of 

ople in whom the Liberal party found its warmest believers. 

hey were the defenders of the Paris Commune or of the Can- 
tonal Government of Murcia. One of the most brilliant and dis- 
tinguished of that advanced school had launched some merciless 
criticisms at Mr. Gladstone ; but the prospect of his entering on 
a new dictatorship obliterated the past, and about the Greenwich 
manifesto Mr. Frederic Harrison found ‘a halo as of statesman- 
ship and a ring as of chivalry.’ This most unscrupulous appeal 
to the vulgarest instincts of the community only excited the enthu- 
siasm of the advanced Radical, not that he shared these vulgar 
instincts. His aspirations were not so harmless. He seemed 
to detect in it a flavour of lawlessness, and exulted in the pros- 
pect of tremendous power being confided to a man who might 
lead the country no one could say whither. There was about 
such a prospect that excitement and romance, enjoyment of 
which the revolutionist mistakes for political instinct. 

It is in some of the qualities of Mr. Gladstone’s mind that we 
must seek the main solution of the marvellous change which 
we have witnessed. It was that temperament alone that made 
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the government of this country D ny gpa by such a party as the 
Liberals have now become. Their condition and his mental 
structure supplemented each other, and resulted in retarding 
unnaturally the resumption of government by the Conservative 
party. The overthrow of Radicalism was not the result of 
weariness, or love of change, as we have been often told, but of 
the rooted conviction that the Liberal leader, with all his genius, 
wanted that masculine character which makes the glory of 
Englishmen ; that, the victim of his own most passionate im- 
ulses, he was liable to become the tool of dangerous factions. 
Neither in the Minister's early career, nor in his mental 
character, had his supporters any ground for gainsaying Jesuit 
or revolutionist who vaunted his confidence that Mr. Gladstone 
would one day champion his cause. The country felt the neces- 
sity of supporting the manly Conservative sentiment of the 
Opposition, whose honesty they had no doubt of, whose sterling 
abilities they recognised. They appealed to the Tory party to 
deliver them from the spell of Mr. Gladstone’s dictatorship. 

The lesson of all this is not far to seek. The sincerity of the 
English people in their profession of attachment to their own 
institutions has been established beyond all question. There 
is a strong political faith pervading the country. The people 
are not shifting about for new systems; but whilst full of 
hearty confidence in the present, exulting in their own achieve- 
-ments, and eager for further progress, are mindful of the fact 
that they enjoy the work of ancestors whom they are proud 
of, and they will not trifle with the institutions which have 
grown with their national life. The spirit of Dissent and Radi- 
calism, the violence of priest and peasant, were not influences 
the strength of which could be judged of from the noise they 
made. Once the country was aroused, Dissent was powerless ; 
and we have this splendid result, that the partnership of Ultra- 
montanism in the government of the empire is at an end. 
Home Rule is left to decay, notwithstanding its successes at the 
last election and the great ability with which its champion 
endeavours to conceal the fact that it is reduced to helplessness. 

Whatever may be said of the election of 1874 it cannot be 
denied that every advantage was given to the opponents of the 
Conservatives. Yet the 23rd of January, the date of Mr. 
Gladstone’s letter to the electors of Greenwich, will be long 
noted as the Black Friday of the Liberal party. To find a 
parallel for the crash that followed one must go back to the 
great City crisis of 1866. The present Government will—like 
‘all its predecessors, Whig and Tory—have its day and come to 
its 
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its end. Sooner or later a sufficient number of assailants will be 
somehow or other enlisted, drilled, and organised, to force it 
from a position which now appears impregnable. But that day 
seems far distant. It is not even possible to suggest on which of 
the many groups that, taken together, make up the Opposition, 
the others will consent to rally and reform. Mr. Gladstone him- 
self may come again as the Radical Avatar, but if he does he 
must devise new war-cries, invent new combinations, and procure 
new lieutenants. The party which was peculiarly his own amongst 
his former following has nearly disappeared from the House of 
Commons. It has been almost obliterated in Britain, it is for the 
present, at least, effaced in Ireland. If to-day he could muster 
as many members to follow in an assault upon Mr. Disraeli’s 
government, as the latter could count in its defence, and succeed in 
climbing into office, on what basis of common policy could he hope 
to unite the Home Ruler with the English Whig, the Ultramon- 
tane with the Dissenting Radical ? and whence would he provide 
himself with lieutenants to share with him the arduous duties of 
such acommand? Cardwell, Fortescue, Monsell, these names were 
the spells which the Great Magician used to conjure with. But 
they have passed away from the scenes of their mundane trials. 
Their places in the Lower House have in every instance been filled 
by declared enemies, or by allies more dangerous than an open 
foe. Safely snatched from the perils and the struggles of their 
former campaigns, they have joined their old companions in 
arms, Lords Aberdare and Wolverton; ‘of future life secure,’ 
but for ever separated from the past, they enjoy in the Elysian 
fields of the Upper Chamber a sad serenity and dull immunity 
from care :— 
‘ Anime quibus altera fato 
Corpora debentur, Lethwi ad fluminis undam, 
Securos latices et longa oblivia potant.’ 


In opposition the Conservatives drew more closely together and 
perfected their organisation, and thus the English people had an 
opportunity of making their true sympathies felt at a critical 
moment, notwithstanding a daring and skilful attempt to steal a 
march upon them; and now the Conservative party have been 
called to office, by the deliberate resolution of the country to 
seek security from crotchets and return to the normal course of 
English politics. The popular influence of delusions is,gone, 
and the present Government has been called into existence in 
recognition of the patience and patriotism shown by its members 
and their followers during the years of their seemingly hopeless 
adversity. All the Conservative chiefs have responded to the 
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summons of the country without any consideration of personal 
predilections for the independence of non-official life. © The great 
administrative strength of the party has been mustered. The 
present Government enter on the enjoyment of power in a season 
of universal prosperity, with an harmonious, contented party ; 
and, not shackled with any factions whose unreasonable demands 
it is necessary to ptr Som they have the prospect before 
them of a long and brilliant career. 
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Federal Council and the Jesuits, 318. 

Federation, National, of “ae ers, 199. 

Frederick -William IV, manti- 
cismand love of the inal Church, 
306—speech in the Prussian Parlia- 
ment, 313. 

Friederich, Professor, ‘ Diary of the 
Vatican ‘Council, 1870,’ 294 

Frommann’s, F., "Geechiohte des Vati- 
canischen Coneils von 1869 und 
1870, 289. 

Froude’s, Mr., ‘ History of the English 
in Ireland in the 18th Century,’ 498. 

Fulda, meeting of German bishops at, 
299, 311, 316, 319. 

Faller’s, Margaret, account of her miser- 
able childhood, 75. 
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G. 


Gas-stokers, breach of contract by, 192. 

* Geography, Physical,’ by Mrs. Somer- 
ville, 89, 91, 92, 101. 

¢ — the, journal of the Centre, 

Giacommelli, Signor, his anti-Jansenist 
sentiments, 22. 

Gillray and his successors, 453—traces 
of caricature in remote antiquity, <b. 
commencement of political carica- 
ture,454—the Early Reformers ib.— 
—= the congenial soil, 455— 
—the a accorded to Gilray, 
ib.—p with a letter-engraver, 

458—admitted to the Royal Aca- 

demy, ib.—resides with his publisher, 

Miss Humphrey, 459—anecdote of 

Burke and Fox, 460— anecdote of 

Fox, 461—freedom of design and 

etching-needle, 462 — caricatures, 

464-490—his illness and death, 490 

—Cruikshank, 491— caricatures of 

IB, 491-494—origin of John Doyle’s 

signature, 494—Richard Doyle, 495 

—John Leech, 496—Mr. Tenniel, ib. 

— caricatures in ‘ Vanity Fair,’ 


Gladstone’s, Mr., Address to the Elec- 
tors of Greenwich, 566. See Liberal 
Party. 

Gladstone, Mr., on Homer, 532. 

Glasnevin, meeting of the Home-Rule 
orators at, 277. 

Gnosticism, 126. 

Gérres of Munich, head of the Romantic 
or Catholic school, 305. 

Grattan, Mr., in the Irish Parliament, 
508—a grant and house voted to him, 
509—denounces the Police Bill for 
Dublin, 512—insists that Ireland has 
a right to elect a regent of her own, 
513—furious language in the Irish 
Parliament, 514, 515—forms the fa- 
mous Whig Club, 516. 

Gray, Sir John, on the Irish Church 
question, 267, note. 

Greig, Mr. Samuel, 86. 

—, Mr. Woronzow, 87. 

Guazzi, Margherita, wife of Raphael 
Mengs, 19. 


H. 


Hamilton, Sir Wm., acquaintance with 
Winckelmann, 49, 50. 

Hampden, Dr., conduct of Bishop Wil- 
berforce ting, 364, 365. 

Harcourt, Sir Wm., speeches at Oxford 
on Ultramontanism, 286. 
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Harrison, Mr. Fred., 180—advocate of 
Trades Unionists’ principles, 191. 
Hearts of Oak in the north, Whiteboys 

in the south, of Ireland, 517. 
Herculaneum, Winckelmann’s visit to, 


26, 30. 

Herschel, Sir John,on ‘ The mechanism 
of the Heavens,’ 91—his friendship 
for Mrs. Somerville, 94. 

— probable site of Troy, 530, 


Hinschius, Dr. Paul,‘ Die Preussischen 
Kirchengesetze des Jahres 1873, 289. 
Hohenlohe, Cardinal Prince, Prussian 
ambassador to Rome, 316—the Pope 
Holland, Sir Henry von Mrs, So 
olland, Sir , on mer- 
ville, 93. 
Home-Rule conference, proceedings of, 
251—meeting of, 266, 270, 280. 
Home-Rule, Irish, in the 18th century, 
498—Mr. Froude’s history, 498—the 
interest of both that the two countries 
should be members of one family, 499 
—impossible to satisfy the Catholics 
without injustice to the Protestant: 
500—neglect of Ireland by Englan 
before the Union, 501—historical 
ievance of Ireland, 502—the Irish 
ouse of Commons, 503—history 
of successive Viceroys a tissue of 
Parliamentary chicanery, &c., ib.— 
a gleam of hope when George III. 
began to reign, 504—demands of the 
hired majority, 505 —intended inva- 
sion of Paul Jones, 506—the volun- 
teers, mene ae of the Restriction 
Acts on e, ib.—Grattan moves 
the two resolutions, 508 — Ireland 
never understood by English Whig 
statesmen, 1b.—Irish discontent, 510 
— Beauchamp Bagenal, ib. — the 
Bishop of Derry, 51l—a Police Bill 
for Dublin proposed, 512—the Pro- 
testants warned by Fitzgibbon, 514 
—furious debates in the Irish Par- 
liament, ib.—the Whig Club formed 
by Grattan, 516—Wolfe Tone, ib.— 
the movement of the United Irish- 
men, 517—the better sort of Catho- 
lics eager for political authority, ib. 
—the Whiteboys and Hearts of Oak, 
ib,—outrage on Barclay,518—Father 
Sheehy, 519—Father O’Brien’s dis- 
closures of Whiteboyism, ib. — 
Father John eee | of Boolavogue, 
ib.—massacres at Wexford, Sculla- 
e, and elsewhere, ib.—popular 
Irish version of the rebellion of 1798, 
520—General Abercrombie, 521—the 
object of the a ~ oo to 
R 
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weaken and paralyse the Govern- 
ment, ib,—the Engli 


lish connection 
essential to Ireland, 523—preserva- 
tion of its nationality the one passion 
of the Irish heart, 524—necessity 
for coercion laws, 525. 

Homer’s poems show an acquaintance 
= the topography of the Troad, 

Hooghe, Romain de, a political carica- 
turist in Holland, 455. 
Horde, the Great, and the Little Horde, 
tenanted by Khirgiz Nomads, 400. 
Horsman, Mr., at Liskeard on the Irish 
University Bill, 286. 

Hospital Sunday Fund, 371, 380—dis- 
tribution of its bounty, 374. 

Hospitals, general and special, dis- 
tinction between, 377. 

Humphrey, Miss, publisher of Gillray's 
caricatures, 459. 


I. 
Tlium novum, 533. 
Immaculate Conception, 290. 
Infallibility, Pa; 
the dogma of, 291-294. 
Ireneus on the writi 
—treatise against the Gnostic here- 
ies, ib 


sies, ib, 
Irish Home-Rule in the 18th century, 
498. See Home-Rule. 
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Council to establish | 
of 8. Paul, 116 | 


Jengiz Khan, chief of the Mongolian 


tribes, 397. 

Jesuits, debate about the, in the Prus- 
sian Parliament, 317. 

Jones, Paul, his threatened invasion of 
Ireland, 507. 

Jirg’s * History of Modern Protestants,’ 
206 


Justi’s, Dr. Carl, ‘Life of Winckel- 
mann,’ 1. 


K. 


Kauffmann, General, governor-general 
of the province of Russian Tiirkistan, 
413 — enters Simirkind, 415—o; 
posed to its evacuation, rapes 4 
tion to Khiva, 418. 

Kenyon, Lord, anecdote of, 479. 

Keogh’s, Mr. Justice, election petition, 
274 


Ketteler, Bishop of Mayence, chief of 
the German Ultramontanes, 295—his 


work against the Protestants, 296. 
Khiva, 418, 423, 427. 
Khorovod, or Russian choral dance, 238. 





Krementz, Bishop of Ermeland, 312— 
excommunicates Dr. Wollmann and 
Dr. Michaelis, 319—lawsuit against 
the Prussian Treasury, 320. 


L 


Ladenberg, von, Minister of Public 
Worship in Prussia, 307. 

Law, simplification of the, 55—a code 
of law the ideal perfection of le- 
gislation, 56— opinion of various 
writers, ib.—Statute law, 57—Re- 
ports, Text-books, ‘/.—common law, 
tb.—a superintending power the first 
object, 58—committee of council for 
law, 59—difficulties of the Statute- 
book, 60—a large number of statutes 
might be consolidated, some merely 
departmental, 61—the first Acts those 
which concern the poor, 62—difficul- 
tiesofcurrent legislation, ib.—amend- 
ing Acts, 64—Mr. Austin’s opinion 
of the technical part of legislation, 65 
—criticism of Acts of Parliament, 
66—judiciary law, 67—Year Books, 
69—compression applied to common 
law, ib.—Code Napoléon, Prussian 
Code, 70—1 education, 71—Ba- 
con on English law, 72—policy of 
simplification of the law, 74. 

Laws of May in Prussia, 323-327— 
first decisive step against Ultra- 
montanism, 327. 

Leahy, Archbishop, spokesman at the 
meeting of Roman Catholic Bishops 
at Dublin, 285. 

Ledochowski, Count, Archbishop of 
Posen and Primate of Poland, 315, 
316—proceedings to deprive him of 
his office, 329. 


| Leech, John, 496. 


Lent missions introduced by Bishop 
Wilberforce, 351. 

‘ Lettres & une Inconnue,’ par Prosper 
Mérimée, 201. See Mérimée. 

Libelli pacis, the, 129. 

Liberal party, difficulties of the, 251— 
probable results of the session of 
1874, 252—no financial embarrass- 
ment, 253—ugly questions in domes- 
tie affairs, 254—Government by com- 
inittee, 255—by compromise, 255-257 
—new era of national politics, 258— 
Liberal candidates at Exeter and 
Newcastle, 257—the Solicitor-Ge- 
neral at Oxford, 259—English Edu- 
cation question and the Irish Diffi- 
culty, 260—letters of ‘ Amicus Veri- 
tatis,’ 261—Mr. Bright called as a 
‘ Peacemaker,’ ib.—compromise be- 
tween Mr. Bright and Mr, Forster, 
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°262—F enian outbreak of 1867, 268— 
Mr. Gladstone and the Irish Liberal 
Party, 264—new phase of Irish poli- 
tics, 265—the ‘conference’ with a 
view to establishing the Home-Rule 
League, 266—the O’Connor Don, 
.268—attitude of the Protestant laity, 
269—in two contested elections the 
verdict against Home-Rule, 270— 
its supporters all of the lowest class, 
271—the Protestants of Ulster and 
the upper classes of Ireland, 272 
—the bishops and clergy used for 
electioneering purposes, 273— Mr. 
Justice Keogh’s election petition, 274 
—the Irish priest and his flock, 7b.— 
their policy as to education, 275— 
passionate devotion of the ntry 
for the ‘martyrs, 276—Mr. Butt’s 
levée at Glasnevin, 277—his speech 
at Limerick upon the Land Act, 278 
—the ‘ National Press’ in Ireland, 
ib.—O’Conor Power's speech at the 
conference, 280—Irish difficulties of 
the Liberals, 281—O’Hagan’s views 
on the shortcomings of the legislation 
of 1870, 2 ion Act, 
meeting of the Roman Catholic 
Bishops in Dublin, 285—Sir Wm. 
Harcourt on Ultramontanism, 286— 
effect of Government by compro- 
mise, 287—state of Ireland during 
the last quarter of a century, 288. 
Liberal party, fall of the, 566—the ease 
and safety attending our great poli- 
tical revolutions, ib.— Mr. Glad- 
stone’s appeal to the electors of 
Goma 569 — Liberal watch- 
words of the autumn, 570—ostensi- 
ble reason of the dissolution, 571 
—Mr. Gladstone's allusion to the 
property and income of the Universi- 
ties at Oxford and Cambridge, ib.— 
the surplus, the praetical topic of his 
address, 572—his capacity for govern- 
ment mistrusted by the British tax- 
payer, 573—the Liberal majority at 
an end, 574—returns from the metro- 
polis, 575—in Essex, East Surrey, 
and Laneashire a majority of the 
Tory y, ib.—signs of a revival of 
constitutional feeling in Scotland, 
4b—the Ashantee War, 576—the 
Press and the Liberal party, ib.— 
Mr. Gladstone a champion of a policy 
of justice to Ireland, 577—feeble- 
ness of Lord Aberdare, truculence of 
Mr. Bright, 579—Mr. Lowe’s dupli- 
cate budgets, 580—the Royal War- 
rant, ib.—abolition of Purchase, 581 
Cardinal Cullen, ib.—Coercion Bill, 
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582—Home-Rule ery, ib.—Mr. Butt 
returned for Limerick, b.—Mr. Glad- 
stone’s indecision about Home-Rule, 
584—the Liberal party and the Paris 
Commune, 585—cause of the over- 
throw of Radicalism, 586—popular 
influence of delusions gone, 587. 

Lombard-street, 134—the Act of 1844, 
the most active legislative incident, 
135—the money power in England 
| nee than anywhere else, ib.— 
inglish trade carried on upon bor- 
rowed capital, 136—the legal tender, 
137—the Bank of England and its 
Cash Reserve, ib—a duty to im- 
prove and fortify present arrange- 
ments, 138—system of credit founded 
on the Bank of England, 188—Bank 
Directors not trained bankers, 189— 
England the financial clearing-house 
of the world, 140—Bank of Decies, 
tb.—three remedies proposed, 141— 
recommendation of a Deputy-Go- 
vernor, 142—the permanent official 
a trained banker, 148—amount of 
reserve desirable in the Bank of 
England, 144—‘ apprehension mini- 
mum,’ ib.—number of bank offices 
in England and Wales, 145—dis- 
count houses in London, 146— 
foreign bills, 147—frequent changes 
in the Bank Rate, 148—causes for 
the pressure in the autumn of 1873, 
149—energy and judgment of the 
Bank of England, #b.—necessity for 
a Royal Commission, 150. 

Lowe, Robert, on the consequences of 
investing the working classes with 
political authority, 200. 


M 


Macaulay’s, Lord, portraiture of Went- 
worth, 435. 

Maclaren’s ‘ Plain of Troy,’ 532. 

vw Thos., ‘Conspiracy of Fools,’ 
4 


Martin, Bishop, of Paderborn, declara- 
tion about the Protestants, 296, 297. 

-——, John, returned to Parliament as 
a Repealer, 277. 

Martyrs, the, passionate devotion of 
the Irish peasantry for, 276. 

Maurice, Mr. Fred., described by J. 8. 
Mill, 171. : 

M‘Lean, Mr. Thos., publisher of two 
volumes of Gillray’s works, 456. 

‘ Mechanism of the Heavens,’ by Mrs. 
Somerville, 81, 91. 

| Medical Charities of London, 371— 

devotion of the medical officers, 372 
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—meeting in 1870 to inquire into the 
subject of out-door relief, 373—report 
of the Berners-street Committee, 374 
—difference between a hospital and 
a ve ee 375-377—the general 


hospitals of the metropolis the great 
medical schools of the kingdom, 378 
—the Poor-Law of 1834, 379— 
hospitals and dispensaries y 
abused, 381 — excessive burden of 
labour laid on the medical officers, 
381— origin of Provident dispen- 
saries, 383—Mr. Hancock on medi- 
cal education, 387—Benefit Clubs, 
389—system of admission, 391. 
Mengs, Raphael, 18, 19—marries Mar- 
herita Guazzi, 19—friendship for 
inckelmann, 19—rupture with him, 
46, 

Mérimée, Prosper; his letters and his 
works, 201—sensation in Paris on 
the publication of the ‘ Lettres a une 
Inconnue, 201 — various opinions 
about the he empl pene cha- 
racter an enigma, ib.—his cynicism, 
202—member of the Academy and of 
the Imperial Senate, 203—first letter 
to his ‘ Inconnue,’ 203-205—anecdote 
of ayoung figurante, 205—of a Comte 
de ——, 207 tions on female 
marriage ro, a0 iis hard, id mate- 

, 210—his cold mai 
rialism, 211—visits Malta, Athens, 
Ephesus, and Constantinople, ib.— 
Italian tour, 212 — instructions for 
reading Homer, and a regular course 
of Greek, 213—anecdote of Victor 
Hugo, 215—Notes on Travel, 216— 
admitted to the Academy of Inscri 
tions, ib.—anecdote of emoiselle 
Rachel, of Mrs. Siddons, 217—writes 
from Madrid, 218—opinion of the 
Crystal Palace, .—visit to Scot- 
land, 219—impressions of Taymouth 
Castle, 220—of Salisbury Cathedral, 
221—reads ‘ La Chambre Bleue,’ to 
the Empress at Compitgne, 222- 
225—reads ‘ Lokys’ at Saint-Cloud, 
225-227 —his novel, ‘ Colomba,’ 
228—description of M. Cousin, of 
M. Bismarck, 228—breakfasts with 
M. Thiers, 229—goes to Cannes for 
his health, b.—his death, 230—his 
various works, 231—‘ Le faux De- 
metrius,’ 233, 234—M. Taine’s sum- 
mary of his character, 235. 

a von, journey to 


ukhaéra, 401. 
Michaelis, Dr. of Braunsberg, his pub- 


lic declaration against Papal Infalli- | 
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| 


bility, 299—accuses the Pope of | 











po | a heretic, 299—excommuni- 

cated by Bishop Krementz, 319. 

Mill’s, John Stuart, ‘ Autobiography,’ 
150— intellectual rigidity of his edu- 
cation, 151—taught Greek at three 
years old, 152—appalling catalogue 
of studies before his fourteenth year, 
153—humble estimate of his own 
capacities, 154—his aims and opin- 
ions, 155—mechanical training in his 
childhood, 156—‘ Thoughts on Poe- 
try,’ 156, 157— opinion of Words- 
worth, 157, 158—of Shelley, 158— 
predestinated by his father to certain 
forms of thought, 159—description 
of his father, 161—impressions of 
religion, 163— silence enjoined on 
him, 164—-short residence in France, 
165—views on ‘ society,’ 166—paper 
on Alfred de Vigny, 167—remarks 
on Scott, on Carrel, ib.—early prac- 
tice as a journalist, 168—his writ- 
i 170—dissatisfaction with life 
and the world, «b.— sanative in- 
fluence of Wordsworth, 171—split 
with Mr. Roebuck, #b.—opinion of 
Mr. F. Maurice’s Christianity, ib.— 
praise of Mr. Sterling, ib.—picture 
of Carlyle, 172— the St. Simonian 
school, ib.—influence of his wife, 
174—exaggerated eulogy of her, i. 
—heretical period, 175—his ‘ Logic’ 
and ‘ Political Economy,’ essays on 
‘ Liberty, and the ‘Subjection of 
Women,’ 176—probable duration and 
effect of his writings, 177—his rigid- 
ity and dogmatic habit, 178—strange 
contrasts in his life, ib. 

‘Molecular and Microscopic Science,’ by 
Mrs. Somerville, 89, 101. 

Money Market, 134, See Lombard- 
street. 


Moufang, Dr., one of the leaders of the 
Ultramontane party in Germany, 


» 297, 

Miihler, von, Minister of Public Wor- 
ship, in Prussia, 308—refuses to re- 
move Dr. Wollmann, 311. 

—_ y, Father John, of Boolavogue, 


N. 


Namszanowski, Chap.-General, Bishop 
of a: 320—forbids the mili- 
tary chaplain to hold divine service 
in the Church of St. Pantaleone, 320 
—tremoved from his office, 322. 

~. M. = his mission to the Amir 


, 401. 
— opinion of Wentworth, 
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Newman, Mr., received into the Roman 
a 341, 342, na 
ewmare on banking, 145, 1 
Nicholas, Edward, shorthand notes by, 

in the House of Commons, 434. 
Nothenitz, the ancestral chateau of 
Count Biinau, 8. 
North, Lord, anecdote of, and the 
dog, 472. 


0. 


Oakeley, Mr., received into the Roman 
communion, 341. 

O’Hagan’s, es views on the legisla- 
tion of 1870, 282 

Orange Yeomanry, an of the, 520. 

Owl, monogram of the, 

Oxford Visitation p ndroang by Bishop 
Wilberforce, 348. 


P. 


Paderni, Camillo, head director of the 
Museum at Naples, 27—inefficiency 


of, 28. 

Palgrave, Mr. R.H. I, ‘ Notes on Bank- 
ing,’ 134, 145. 

Pap ro , invention of a machine for un- 
fo 

Passionei, Cardinal, account of, by 
Winckelmann, 24. 

Perovski, M., Governor-General of Or- 
enburg, 402—his expedition to Ak 

Masjid’ 404—to Khiva, 423. 
Perum, the thunder-god of Russia, 241- 


mn, 8t., celebration at iy of the 
eighteenth centenary of, 289. 

Petition of Right, . we of the, by 
Wentworth, 439, 44 

Pitt, Wm., his duel - Tierney, 484. 

Pius IX., (289—friendship for the _ 

“tb.—pre’ e Dogma o 

yoy Rests D Gees ption, 290— 
convenes a General Sound to esta- 
blish the Dogma of Papal -Infal- 
libility, 291-294—summons to the 
Protestants, 297—declares all oppo- 
nents heretics and sons of pride, 300 

, —appoints Ledochowski a 
Poland, 316—holdsan allocution, 322. 

Priam’s Treasure, 550—drinking cups, 
golden diad &c., 551-553—cups 
and vases, 

— and Rome, the war between, 


Pablie Worship in Prussia, Ministers 


of: von Ladenburg, 307—von Rau- 
mer, 308—von Miihler, 308—Dr. 
Falk, 314 


Purchase, abolition of, 581. 
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Pusey’s, Dr., ‘ ee Views of Holy 
Baptism,’ 114. 


R. 


Rachel, Mademoiselle, anecdote of, by 

P. Mérimée, 217 
Ralston, W. R.8. Tongs of the Russian 
— and ‘Russian Folk Tales,’ 


Rationalism and Ritualism, Bishop 
Wilberforce’s treatment of, 342, 356. 
Relief, outdoor, meeting of the medical 

profession to inquire into, 373. 
ry Acts on Irish Trade, repeal 
0 
Richardson's, Miss, * Tliad of the East,’ 


note, 
Romanoff’s, Mad., ‘ Rites and Customs 
of the Greeco-Russian Church,’ 246, 
note. 


Romanovski, General, replaces Cher- 
niayeff in Tuirkistén, 409. 

Romanticism, the influence of, on litera- 
ture, 305. 

Ronayne’ 8, Mr., speech at Glasnevin, 


a ‘ Digest of Criminal Evidence,’ 


aay O'Donovan, 277 
Russalka, a Russian wa irit, 244. 
Russian advances in water Asia, 395 
—the Saménides, 396—dynasty of 
the Seljuikides, 397—Jengiz vn Khas, 
#.—Taimir the Lame, 398—Shai- 
eal, ib.—the Astarkhanides, 399— 
Nasrulléh, ib.—gradual advance of 
Russia, 400 —M. de Negri sent to the 
Amir, 401—M. de Bouteneff’s boot- 
less mission, 402—Russian fort at 
Aralsk, ib—Ak Masjid taken, 404 
, 406—the Rus- 
sian frontier determined, 407—Cher- 
niayeff recalled, 409—the Amir of 
Bi ré defeated at Irjar, 411—con- 
ditions demanded by Kryanovski, 
412—General von Kauffmann has 
charge of the province of Russian 
Tiirkistién, 418—the Amir solicits 
British} assistance, i)—Simirkind 
occupied, 415—the Amir solicits as- 
sistance from the Russians, 417— 
history of Khiva, 418, 419—con- 
nection of Russia with ’Khiva, 420 
—difficulties of the Russian Govern- 
ment, 421—Perovski’s disastrous ex- 
pedition, 428—the Russian slaves 
eased, #b.—rebellions in Khiva, 
424, 425—the Khan ap; to the 
Amirof Affghanistan and the Queen’s 
Viceroy in India, 428—punitory ex- 
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pedition against him, 7b.—annexa- 
tion to Russia, 429—England’s con- 
cern in these advances, 431. 

Russian Songs and Folk Tales, by W. 
R. 8. Ralston, 235—the Builinas, 237 
—the first collection in the Bodleian 
Library, ib.—Kaliki, the reciters of 
the Builinas, ib., note—the Khoro- 
vod, or choral dance, the Posid- 
yelka, 238—love the general burden 


129—concerning the ‘ lapsed,’ 130— 
—Papal system of absolution, 131— 
principles of English life and acti- 
vity violated, 132—the introduction: 
of confession and absolution a third 
Sacrament, 133. 

Samanides, of Western Tiirkistin, 415. 

Simirkand, possession of, retained by 
the Russians, 415, 416. 

Schliemann, Dr. Heinrich, ‘Trojanische 


of their songs, ib.—the earliest cul- 
tus in Russia a to the Aryan 
family, 241—Perun, the thunder-god, 
241, 242—connected with Elijah, St. 
Peter, and St. George, 242—Lado 
and Lada, 243—the Domovoy, the 
Rusalka, 244—songs conn with 
marriage, the Kosa, 245—cost of a 
Russian marriage, 246—the Ra- 
dunitsa, 247— anecdote of a shoe- 


Alterthiimer,’ &., 535.—early classi- 
cal tastes, 536—aptitude in learning 
languages, 5837—goes to St. Peters- 
burg, ib.—settles at Athens, 5:8 
—the work of excavation, ib.—ec- 
count of his work, ib.—his offer to- 
build a museum at Athens, 539, note. 


See ag 
Sheehy, Father, leader of the White- 


boys, 519. 







maker, ib.—Sclavonic customs con- 
nected with death and obsequies, <b. 
—the Zagadki, or riddles, the Zago- 
vor, or incantations, 248, 249—the 
Vampire, 249, 


Shelley described by J. 8. Mill, 158. 

Siddons, Mrs., anecdote of, 217. 

St. Simonianism, its fascination over J. 
8. Mill, 172. 

— of the law, 55. See 





Ww. 
sg Smith, Mr., of Southam, originator of 
? Provident Dispensaries, 383 
Sacerdotalism, ancient and modern, 103 


* Somerville, Mrs., Personal Recollec- 
—-private confession, 7b. — extrava- 


gancies of the Ritualists, 104—ad- 
vance in the practice of private con- 
fession, 105—n to the for- 
giveness of post-baptismal guilt, 105 
—the Catholic Church as venerated 
by the Ritualists, 106—Archdeacon 
Denison’s sermon, 107—memorial of 
the 483 clergymen, ib.—the 25th 
Article, 108—spiritual terrorism, 109 
—despotism of the modern confessor, 
110—results of the Low Church and 
Dissenting movements, 1b. — spirit- 
rappings and spirit-writings, 111, 112 
—the religious revival began at Ox- 
ford, 113—Dr. Pusey’s ‘Scriptural 
Views of Holy Baptism,” 114—the 
Fathers of the Church, 116 — con- 
fusing influence of the extracts from 
the Fathers, 117—St. Chrysostom, 
118—Gregory of Nazianzum, Ter- 
tullian’s ‘De Poenitentia,’ 119— 
Romish system of confession and ab- 
solution, 120—influence of the Oxford 
writers, ib.—effect of Dr. Pusey’s 
quotations, 121—the element of no- 
velty introduced into the Church of 
England, 122 — self-inspection and 
the love of ‘direction,’ 1283—Greek 
the language of early Christianity, 
125—Gnosticism, 126—the contro- 
versies in Africa, 127—Tertullian, 








tions of,’ by her daughter, 74—unre- 
strained freedom in youth, 75—singu- 
larly blessed old age,77—genealogy of 
the Fairfax family, ib.—high-bred 
frugality, 80—early amusements, 81 
—sent to Musselburgh to school, 82: 
—first idea of algebra, 84—studies 
Euclid, 85_—called the ‘ Rose of Jed- 
wood,’ ib.— marriage with Mr. Samuel 
Greig, 86—left a widow, 87—marries. 
her cousin, Wm. Somerville, ib.— 
translates the ‘ Mecanique Celeste,’ 
88—the ‘Connexion of the Physical 
Sciences, 89—‘ Physical Geogra- 
phy,’ ib.—‘ Molecular and Microsco- 
pic Science,’ ib.—public tributes, 90 
—Sir John Herschel’s opinion of 
the ‘Mechanism of the Heavens,’ 
91—Mr. Proctor’s estimate of her, 
93—her great capabilities for giving 
and receiving social pleasure, 1b.— 
attachment to Sir John Herschel, 
94—acquaintance with Mr. Sopwith, 
ib.—friendship for Joanna Baillie, 
95—style of dress, 96—her pets, 98 
— anecdote of the torn lace, ib.— 
her music, painting, and politics, 
99—religious feelings, 100—abode in 


Italy, 101—calm and peaceful end, 
103. 
Sopwith, Mr., ne with Mrs.. 
merville, 94, 95. 
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Spiritual Help Society, formed by 
Bishop Wilberforce, 349. 

Stansfeld, Mr., on the Education ques- 
tion, 262. 

‘Statutes Revised, and Proceedings of 
the Statute Law Committee,’ 55. 

Stendal, birthplace of Winckelmann, 1. 

Stoddard and Conolly murdered by 
Nasrullih, 402. 

Stosch, Baron, 31—collection of in- 
taglios, 32—death, ib. 

Syllabus, publication of the, in Rome, 
291. 


z. 


Taine’s, M. H., summary of the charac- 
ter of P. Merimée, 235. 

Tenniel, Mr., cartoons in ‘ Punch,’ 496. 

Tertullian, ‘ De Poenitentia,’ 119—his 
Montanism, 127—‘ De Pudicitia, 
128, note. 

Thiers, M., described by P. Mérimée, 
229. 


Tone, Wolfe, one of the Irish Whig 
Club, 516—his diary, ib. 
‘ Tracts for the Times,’ 114. 


Trent's, Bishop of, pastoral announcing | 
the celebration of the centenary of | 


the Council of Trent, 296. 
Troad, the, Homer's poems show an 
uaintance with its topography, 


528. 

‘ Trojanische Alterthiimer: Bericht iiber 
die Ausgrabungen in Troja,’ yon Dr. 
Heinrich Schliemann, 526. 

Troy, discoveries at, 526 —‘ Treasure 
of King Priam,’ 527—Homer’s poems 
and the Troad, 528—map of the 
Plain of Troy, 529—Greek city of 
flium, 530—tirst site on which is 
found a considerable city, 531—Mr. 
Gladstone on Homer's descriptions, 
532—Mr. Charles Maclaren’s ‘ Plain 
of Troy described,’ and Grote’s ‘ His- 
tory of Greece,’ ib.—different sites 
suggested, 533, 534 — diminished 
scale of the Homeric Troy, 541— 
plateau of Hissarlik, 542—theory of 
the Age of Stone. Bronze, and Iron, 
544— second stratum, 545— Tower 
of Tlium, 546, 547—Palace of Priam. 
548, 549—Priam’s Treasure, 550, 555 
—monogram of the Owl, 554, 555— 


foundation of an epic poem not neves- | 


sarily untrue 558—interesting frag- 


ments of evidence, 559—the ‘burnt | 
Tlium,’ 559—the ‘ wooden Ilium,’ 560 | 


—remains of the four strata pre-Hel- 
lenic, ¢b.—forms of the pottery, ib.— 
abundance of copper found, ib.— 


small terra-cotta wheels, 562, 563 | 


—patterns on the terra-cotta balls, 
ib.—well-known Vedic emblems, 
564—the use of the Cross a connect- 
ing link in ethnographic science, 
564. 

U. 


Uighiirs, the, 397. 

Ultramontanism, Sir Wm. Harcourt’s 
speech at Oxford, 286—Bishop Ket- 
teler the chief of German, 295—the 
‘Laws of May,’ the first decisive step 
against, 327—partnership of, in the 
English Government at an end, 586. 


Vv. 
Vambéry’s ‘ History of Bukhara,’ 395. 
Vampire, the, attributes in Russia, 249. 
‘ Vanity Fair, its caricatures, 497. 
vient; M. de, remarks on, by J. S. 
Mill, 167. 


Visconti, Abate, appointed deputy-com- 











missioner of antiquities by Winckel- 
| mann, 15]. 
W. 


| Wentworth, Lord Strafford, alleged 
apostacy of, 434—Macaulay’s por- 
traiture, 435—Mr. Forster’s view of, 
436—neither an apostate nor a 
rat, ib.—detestation of the war with 
Spain and France, 437 — confine- 
ment in Kent, 7b.—takes his seat in 
the House, ib.—first appearance, 439 
—the Petition of Right, 439—con- 
trast with Eliot, 439, 440—his posi- 
tion apart from the Opposition, 440 
—respected by the House, 441— 
speech at the close of the long debate, 
443, 445—his leadership at an end. 
447—-speech upon the Petition of 
Right, 449—nothing evasive in his 
conduct, 450—makes common cause 
with the leaders of the Opposition, 
452—the Church question, ib. 

Whiteboys, in the South of Ireland, 
517—Father Sheehy original leader 
of, 519. 

Wilberforce, Samuel, Bishop of Win- 
chester, 332—wonderful versatility, 
ib., 359—a contributor to the ‘Quar- 
terly Review,’ 333—a passionate na- 
turalist, ib.—the subject of his Essays 
singularly varied, ib.—difficulties of 
writing his life, 334—lofty idea of a 
Bishop, 335—a politician, counsellor, 
and the most genial of companions, 
ib.—his ‘ Anglican Communion in 
the United States of America, 336 
—his expansive humanness of cha- 
racter, ib.—education at Oxford, 337 
—Rector of Brigiitstone, 7b.—mar- 
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riage, ib.—a striking speaker, 338— | 


Rector of Alverstoke, Archdeacon 


of Surrey and Canon of Winchester, | 


ib. — preacher in the University 


pulpit at Oxford, 339 — singular | 


identity in his whole public life, 
340—chaplain to Prince Albert, ib. 


—conseciated Bishop of Oxford, | 


342—an intensely practical worker, 
343—charge and sermon at his first 


ordination, 344 — annual meetings | 


at Cuddesdon, 346 — great social 
ualities, 347—personal visitations, 


#b.—eight Oxford Visitation Charges, | 


348—capital sunk in Church works 
during his episcopate, ib. — Cud- 
desd m College, 349—Spiritual Help 
Society, 1b—solemnity of his ordi- 
nations, 350—confiimations and Lent 
missions, 35l—meetings at Radley 
and Oxford, 352—on the secessions 
to Rome, 353—on a revived Con- 
vocation, ib.—intensely anti-Roman, 
* 355 — polemics against the Oxford 
Rationalists, 356— power and tact 
in handling public assemblies, ib. 
—‘Convocation Breakfasts,’ 360— 
support of the Canada Clergy Re- 
serves Bill, 361-363—the Gorham 
ease, 360—his influence in Con- 
vocation, 362 — conduct respecting 
the Divorce Bill, ib—on the Irish 
Dis-establishment, 364—the Hamp- 
den case, ib.—tirst speech in Parlia- 


ment, 366—on the Corn Laws, ib.— | 


on the admission of Jews into Parlia- 


ment, 367—speech at Bradford, 368 | 
—large correspondence, 369—inner | 


unity of purpose and piety, 370. 


Winchester, Bishop of, 382. See Wil- | 


berforce. 

Winckelmann (John Joachim), sein 
Leben, seine Werke, und seine Zeitge- 
nossen,’ von Carl Justi, 1—birth and 
origin, 2—received as a Currende- 
schiiler, ib.—inattention to divinity 
lessons, ib.—a pagan in sentiment, 
3—called the ‘ Little Librarian,’ ib. 


— matriculates at Halle, ib.— be- | 
comes a fumulus, 4—powers of ani- , 


mated talk, ib.—no trace of a real 
love ge to any woman, 5—won- 


derful self-denial, ib—goes to Ham- | 


burg and Dresden as a_begging- 
student, 5, 6—private tutor at Jena, 
#b.—Conrector at the Grammar School 





at Seehausen, ib.—devotes the night 
to the classics, 7—employed by Count 
Biinau, 9—detestatiun of Prussia, 10> 
—dislike to the French, 11—influ- 
ence of his conversation, 12—sup- 
posed motives for becoming a Roman 
Catholic, 13 — acquaintance with 
Count Archinto, 14 — delays and 
doubts, 15 — leaves Nothenitz for 
Dresden, 16—‘ Thoughts on the Imi- 
tation of Greek Words, 17 — pil- 
grimage to Rome, ib.—intimacy with 
Raphael Mengs, 18—his idea of a 
History of Art, 21—introduced to 
Cardinal Passionei, 24—Librarian to 
Count Archinto, 25—styled Abate 
Winckelmann, 26—expdition to 
Herculaneum, 26 — visit to Pestum,30 
—undertakes a catalogue of Stosch’s 
collection, 32—opivion of Michael 
Angelo’s sculpture, 34— publishes 
his catalogue, 36—death of Cardinal 
Archinto, 37—librarian to Cardinal 
Albani, 7b.—happy life at the Villa 
Albani, 39—publishes his ‘ History 
of Art,’ 44—rupture with Mengs, 46 
—peculiar intimacy with Margherita 
Mengs, 47 —‘archealogist to the 
Apostolical Chamber, 49—acquaint- 
ance with Sir William Hamilton, 50 
—proceeds to Naples, 7b. — longs to 
revisit the haunts of his youth, 51— 
appoints Visconti his deputy, 1b.— 
extraordinary change in his feelings, 
52—makes acquaintance at Trieste 
with Francesco Arcangeli, ib.—assas- 
sinated by him, 53—his burial, 54, 

Wollman, Dr., teacher of religion in the 
Catholic gymnasium of Braunsberg, 
311—excommunicated and suspended 
by the Bishop, 7b. 

Wordsworth, J. S. Mill’s opinion of, 
157, 158, 171. 

Wright’s, Thomas, ‘Works of James 
Gillray, the Caricaturist,’ 456. 

—, R.8.,*‘ Law of Criminal Conspi-- 
racies and Agreements, 179,’ WW . 


2 ead \ 
Year Books, 69. Wy 
Z, j 


Zagadki, or sense riddles of Russia, 
248. 

Zagovor, or incantations of Russia, 
248. 
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